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Cj^ Ctneiittetj^ 0vmbtu 



HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 



Chailottb Lxnox» the present 
Dochctt of RichiiioBd« is the third daugh- 
ter of the Duke and Duchess of Gordon. 
Her Grace was married Septemher 9th» 
1789, to Colonel Lenox, now Duke of 
B^chmond, by whom she has a very nu- 
merous fiunily. 

Upon the death of the hte Duke of 
Richmond, who died at an advanced period 
of life,and without legitimate issue, his title 
sod fortune devolved upon his nephew. 
General Lenox, the present Duke. 

His Grace represented the county of 
Sussex in several Parliaments, and had 
always been warmly attached to the party 
and politics of Mr, Pitt— in truth, his 
attachment was of a nature more close and 
affectionate than political alliances gene« 
lally are. He maintained his connection 
with Mr. Pitt at a time when his uncle, the 
late Duke, was extremely hostile to the 
conduct of that minister j and though 
General Lenox was chosen member for 
the county of Sussex almost solely upon 
the Richmond interest, he did not on that 
account hesitate to vote against the opi- 

Bioa of his uiiclci or to preserve his 



independence at the hasard of his in- 
terest 

Upon the dissolution of the late mi- 
nisti^, when the friends and adherents of 
Mr. Pitt were again called to the helm of 
power, the Duke of Richmotid was not 
forgotten. An offer was immediately 
made to him of the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. His Grace accepted the office* 
and his brother-in-law,, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, was immediately recalled. It may 
here be remarked, that the recall of bis 
Grace the Duke of Bedford was softened 
to his feelings as much as possible; and in 
being thns superseded by a near relation* 
the dignity might be considered as still 
continuing in the same family. 

The Duchett of Richmond accompanied 
her husband to Dublin a few months 
since; and is, of course, still in the Irish 
metropolis. 

As a public character we have little to 
say of her Grace. Her conduct is worthy 
of her rank, and her affability and good 
humour make her equally beloved and rt* 
spected. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE PRESENT QUEEN OF SPAIN. 



Louisa >^ARiA Theresa, Qaeen of Spain, 
was born a Princess of Parma on the 9th of De- 
cember, 1751; she was married to. his present 
Spanish Majesty, Charles IV. on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1763, and is the mother of three sons 
and three daughters. Had her royal consort the 
character of his ancestor, Louis^IV. his people 
would have been happy, and the independence 
of his kingdom lespected ; he would not then 
have suffered himself to be ruled by a weak 
Princisi, governed in her turn by a still weaker 
favourite, the imbecile upstart, the Prince oi 
Peace ; whose pernicious influence has brought 
disgrace on his Sovereign, and ruin on his fal- 
low-subjects. As this periionage is by the im- 
politic partiality of the Queen become of great 
consequence in the actual concerns of Europe, 
some particulars respecting his origin, the pro- 
gress and the causes that have contributed to hi 
advancement, must necessarily find a proper place 

in this sketch. 

J)on Manuel Godoy de Alvarez, Prince of 
Peace, was born on the 8ih of March, 1767, at 
Badajoa, in the province of Estraraadur-, of very 
obscure parents. lEarly in life he was sent to 
Madrid with his eldest brother Louis, to serve in 
the King', life guards as common soldier?,^ his 
family not having sufficient means to support 
them as cadets in the army. Don Manuel re- 
mained in the guards in obscurity until his 
brother's banishment, li took place in conse- 
quence of information received by the laie King, 
which induced a «iuspicion that the Queen, then 
a Princess of Asiurias, was particularly attached 
to him. So much was Charles 111. alarmed by 
the intelligence, that h*-* ordered Louis to be exihd 
fnm Madrid for life, and he was allowed but two 
hours to prepare for his departure. He was 
strictly enjoined never to approach within twenty- 
five leagues of the court. He obljiincd, how- 
ever, a company of the provincial militia in the 
place of his birth, with \i cross of the military 
order of Alcantara. During his exile, which con- 
tinued until the King's death in 17B8, Louis had 
wany valdablc presenu sent him by the Princess 
of Asturi?is. These presents were conveyed to 
him by Manuel, who was introduced to the 
Princess by the Duchess of Aka, under pretence 
of hearing him play and accompany on the guitar, 
which he did, as the Spaniards term it, congracin. 
On the death of Charles III. the same courier 
who brought this news into the district where 
be resided^ Also brought him his pardon^ with [ 



the commission of a colonel in the life guards^ 
and orders to repair to Madrid without delay. 

Almost immediately after the return of Louts 
the elevation of MaOucl commenced. A ticw 
appointment was created for him, that of ad- 
jutant-general of the life guards, with the rank 
of a major general in the army. He had not 
held that siiikttion long, when he was raised to 
the tank of a lieutenant-general, and created a; 
Grandee of Spain of the first class, under the 
title of l)uke of Alcadia, the King granting him 
the royal domains of Alcadia, together with the 
revenues of the most valuable of the faur oiili- 
tary orders. His power soon became so con* 
siderable, that the proudest Grandees found it 
necessary to solicit hts ii luence to obtain even 
onhnary favours from the court. Even the grand 
council of Castile, with the philosopher and 
patriot Count D*Aranda at its head, could make 
no stand against him. Ai the commencement 
of the war with the regicides of France in 179^, 
the pusillanimous opinion of the council of 
Castile was in favour of defensive operations ; 
that t)ie several passes of the Pyrennean moun- 
tains should be strongly guarded, and the army 
considerably augmented, before a thought should 
be entertained of sending any force into the French 
territory. ButtheDukeof Alcadia thoughtother- 
wise, and his opinion prevailed. The council of 
Castile was dissolved for presuming to resist it, 
and Count D^Aranda was banished lo Saragossa. 

The war with Prance had, from its beginnings 
been badly conducted by Spain, and the critical 
situation of that country, in the year 1795, com- 
pelled the Duke of Alcadia to change his plan, 
and to think only of the means of repairing the 
injury the nation had sustained through his rash- 
ness and folly. A peace was called for by the 
people, as they seemed to believe that it would 
heal all their wounds. Peace, upon any terms, 
appeared to the superficial mind of the Duke of 
.\lcadta the best expedient that could be adopted. 
He, therefore, precipitately concluled a treaty 
with regicide France equally disadvantageous and 
dishonourable. It left the Spanish monarcl^y at 
the mercy of the French republic, with a ter^ 
ritory abridged, her resources considerably di- 
minished, her army almost broken down, and 
her spirit nearly exhausted. The popular joy 
and gratitude, however, was extreme j and the 
King, instead of punishing aa ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous minister, conferred upou ^he peac^* 
maimer the title of f rioce of peace ! 
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The djflerences wiih Portugal in 1S01 afford- 
ed bin a nfe opportuiut j to indulge his new- 
k<B sabitiofi for mOittry honours «od exploiu. 
Acoorfiaglj, at the commencement of the cam- 
paifB, he boldly took the command, well in- 
foroei ikA cbe Portugaete had no meant of re- 
HtHcragaiost the forces with which they were 
vnia) bf France and Spain at the lame time. 
ThB {noaliistmo had never even witnessed an 
apgemeiA ; and, from the nature of his educm- 
liofl, cmU have but a slight idea, if any, of the 
IkeDry of military tactics. 

Perhaps there is not to be fonnd, among the 
nmy incapable members of the cabinets of most 
Piioces of Europe, a person infetiorin talent, or 
uy oenal acquirements, to the Prince of Peace. 
Bat the exclusive favour of the Queen, who has 
pfocured him the favour of the King, supplies 
aii defects, orerlooki all errors, and bestows all 
adfaocements. His abilities are the object of 
miTcral ridicole among the enlightened men of 
Splin, and hb character is very much despissed 
ky the ancient and more respecUble part of the 
nobility. In opposttiod to their wishes, and to 
cotmtenct their jealousy, he has made a vast ad- 
ditioo of upstarts, like himself, to the nobUtse of 
Spsia. No roan of learning has ever experienced 
his patronage, no merit has ever obtained bis re- 
wards, and no patriotism his protection. He is 
entirely surrounded by his own creatures, among 
whom there is not one of reputed or even com- 
KOD opacity. 

la providing for hk relations, however, he has 
been nearly as extravagant as Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Every person who can claim the least 
afioity to, him, either direct or indirect, lineal or 
coUatenI, is sure of a good place, whatever his 
aUKtics m)y be. The first offices in the country 
aie occupied by his relations. His Cither, who 
has seaicety loirnt the first elements of educa- 
tion, now fills one of the highest situations in 
Spain. His elder brother is Viceroy of Mexico 
and the West Indies, and his younger brother, 
Diego, who is almost literally an ideot, has been 
proinocel to the rank of a captain- general in the 
army, with large pensions. 

It has surprised many that the Prince of Peace, 
with all his numer<fus deficiencies, has been able 
to preserve himself so long io favour at a court, 
«bicb for centuries has furnished, by the capri- 
cious incoDttancy of its choice with regard to 
iiivouriies, materials both for romances and talcs, 
kt histoiy, aod for the drama. But during the 
fint warmth of the friendship of the King, and of 
the atUchment of the Queen, he took care to 
dear the court, fiora the firjt lord in wailing 
liovD to the lowest valet, of every person whom 
he suspected of envy at his elevation, or whuse 
&leUtj he doubted. Tho«^ be could or dared 



not dismiss or disgrace, he removed by advanee> 
ment inio distant provinces, or sent them with 
liberal pensions to reside in the eountry. H« 
observed the same conduct with regard to the 
offices of the ministers of state ; where the noft 
inferior clerks, messengers, and attendants, at 
well as the chief secretaries, all are Indebted to 
him for their places. Such is his jealousy and 
precaution, that noliody is admitted Io the pre- 
sence of their Spanish Maj^stiea, who has noC 
previously asked and received his approbation 
and consent. Like all other ignorant people he 
is governed by prejudices, and tormented by illi- 
beral and superstitious notions. Every body who 
is nut born a Spaniard he despises ; and thoso 
who are not members of the Church of Rome, 
he hates under pretence of pitying them. He 
thinks that all valour, honour, and virtue, on the 
other side of the Pyrennean Mountains are arti* 
ficial ; aod that all religion, not acknowledging 
a Roman Pontiff for its visible chief, and the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, is not only con- 
demnable and dangerous, but false. He makei 
no distinction between the faiih of theProtcstant, 
or the creed of the Mussulman. lu his opinion 
they are both tnfi'lels, and as such, undeserving 
confidence in this world, and certain of damna* 
tion in the next. 

The confessor of the Ring and of the Queen 
is also the confessor of the Prince of Peace, who 
generally every Saturday (but never Ich than 
twice a month) eases the burden of his mind be> 
fore the reverend father, and receives his absolu* 
tion. All persons who desire to continue in hit 
good graces must imitate his devout example. 

Hts nurse, on whom he bestows a pension of 
four thousand dollars, resides with him at Madrid, 
as well as in the royal palaces in the country. -• 
Her sole cccupaUon is to interpret his dreams, 
she having, when he was a baby, from one of 
hers, predicted that he should becomes grmt 
man ! His first occupation every morning is to 
write down what he has dreamt in the night, and 
to give it to her, that he may have an explica- 
tion before he goes to bed again. In his day 
dreams, during his nap after dinner, in the after- 
nnon, he has no confidence nor she any power 
to comprehend them.. He is so jealous of this 
precious talent, that he was near turning her off 
for having once gratified the curiosity of thePrin* 
cess of Peace on this interesting subject. 

His annual revenue, from his numerous placet 
and pensions, and from the many estates ^iven 
him by royal bounty, amoiinia to five hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, about one hundred 
and twentj4ive thousand pounds. Rut at he it 
the master of the royal treasury, no other boun- 
dary is set to his expences or cupidity, but his 
own discrt lion. He is tuppoted to have placed 
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■everai coiuiderable tums in the public funds of 
EDglandy Fraoce, and Holland, in his own narae 
or in that of his wife. This lady if a daughter of 
an uncle of the King, who<e marriage with a 
iubject wac regarded at a ntimUiamct^ and neter 
confirmed hj the late or present King. So 
great, however, is his authority, that she is how 
admitted at court with all the honours and dis- 
tinctions due to a Princess of the blood. 

Such are tome of the traits and particulars 
of a person, who, by hb shameful power over 
the Queeii) has reduced the Spanish monarchy 
to a tributary state of France. By his dangerous 
incapacity and impolitic conduct, the throne of 
Madrid is suspended betweeq a revolution daily 
dreaded, and the burden of a disgraceful war, 
which has neither object nor motive, in which 
success would hasten the ruin of the King, and 
in which every defeat deserves to be celebrated 
with a 7e Deum. Thanks to the Prince of Peace, 
it is in this deceitful position, it is in the arms of 
the asassins of his family, that the King of Spain 
drags his existcneey a prey to the perturbation 
of his mind, the ignorahce and indecisions of his 
ministers, the complaints, the misery of his suh- 
je:u; to anxiety for the present and to terror 
for the future. Slumbering beneath a roof of 
poignards, this monarch, bound by the ties of 
an unnatural alliance, can neither break them, 
nor siiffer them to remain unbroken without 
danger; can neither make peace nor support 
war. His allies are his scourges, his enemies are 
his protectors. He would cease to be a King 
vrere the Fjiglish to cease being ? ictorions. Long 
ago would Bonaparte and Talleyrand have struck 
off the King of Spain from among the number 
of crowned heads; long ago would their regicide 
and liberticide politics have disposed of thesUtes 
of this monarch, had not the imposing force of 
Great Britain, the fear of a new coalition, and 
the temporary necessity of recurring to attifices, 
postponed this event. 

The woakneM of the Queen of Spain, in the 
choice of her &vourite, is the only error with 
which she is reproached. She is an affectionate 
wife, a tender mother, a faithful fiiend, and a 
generous and good sovereign. Not entirely free 
from the Italian superstition imbibed in her 
youth, nor from the Spanish bigotry, which a long 
residence in Spain has almost naturalised ; she is, 
however, tolerant and endearing, more so than 
either her royal coneort or her princely fiiTourite. 
Th it her liberal principles and tound judgment 
have restrained' the inhuman ft'nthority and cruel 
and peisecuting spirit of the to much dreaded 
Spanish inqulsitiott, suspended if ngt abolished 
its jodiciil marifn^ is reported in Spain, and 



believed in most other cwuntries. The fanatics 
at Rome alone do the Prince of Peace the honour 
of accusing him of impiety for this act, not of 
plriianthfopy but of jusiice. 

Both when at Madrid, and in the royal palacei 
in the provinces, the King and Queen always 
sleep in the same room in different beds, and 
often the Prince of Peace obtains the honour of 
having his bed placed by the side or between the 
beds of his royal master and mistress. During 
the journey to the frontiers of the kingdom in 
1796, where the King and Queen went to meet 
their daughter and son-in-law, the Princess and 
Prince qf Braxils, the bed of the Prince of Peac^ 
was every night, in every house where they 
rested, placed betwe^ those of his royal So« 
vereigns, having the Queen on his right and tho 
King on his left hand. From the known reli- 
gious and moral sentiments of the royal couple^ 
and their mutual affection and regard, what in 
other countries would have excited ridicule, if 
not scanddl, was in Spain merely considered as a 
proof of their reciprocal confidence and friend- 
ship for their favourite.* 

The Prince of Peace, though the real, is no 
longer the nominal prime minister of Spain. In 
critical affairs, or when transactions of great 
consequence are upon the eve of being do* 
cided, he however always condescends to en* 
tertain f9roign ambassadors with his dul ne si , 
in his private audiences. Don Pidro Cevalloa 
is the first secreury of state for the foreign de- 
partment. Don Joseph Antonio Caballero is the 
minister of justice,- and has od hUerim the port* 
folio of the war department. Don Domingo 
de Grandallana it the ehief mii^ster of t]i« nury, 
and Don Miguel Cayeian Soler is the minister of 
the finances. Alb these ministers are obliged to 
communicate their reports, plans, or proposals, to 
the Prince of Peace and the Queen, before thef 
lay them before the King; who approves of 
them and signs them as soon as he hears that they 
liave not been objected to by his royal consort. 
It is impossible to pay a greater compliment to 
the superior genius of the Queen of Spain. 



* Le Voyageur Italien, vol. iil. p. 185. In 
the summer of 1797, the author met with Count 
de L at Paris, who is a Brabant nobleman 
by birth, but a su[>erior officer of the Walloon 
guard of the King of Spain. He confirmed what 
has been sakl ef the etiquette of placing the bed 
of the fovourite in the middle. He was one of 
the officers on doty during this journey, and spoke 
of it as nothing extnordinary^ or ather as an 
ordinary occitrraact. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



CAMIRE. 

AM ^MBRICAH TALE. 



\ 9k% one ^y reproaching a SptBiardy Utdy 
srrM fxvwk Bacnot-Ayres, with tiM crudties 
m\aA hk ooaatrymeo had oommittfld oo their 
111 cooqueiii in America. I recalled lo mind, 
viih horror, the crimet which had tarnished the 
gloty of a Cortei, a Picarro, and many other 
heioa who have, perhapi, by their talents and 
viloar, tarpaflsed all that we admire in the an- 
deals ; and refveited, that so glorious an epocha 
in the Spaniab history should be recorded on 
kiood-staioed pages. 

My fiiend had hitherto listened to me with 
pstieoee ; a tear rotted down his cheek when 1 
piooonnced the name of Las^Casas. '' He is 
our FeMtoo,* exclaimed ho^ ** he did not com- 
pQK Tdeaaachusy but ha explored America to 
nve a few Indians; and trsvo«l ^^ *cu ^ ^^* 
fend thdr cause at the aonncil of Charles the 
Fdih. as the Archbishop of Cambray did that of 
the Protestants, whom tha French also masMcred 
in the Cevennes. They were still persecutors at 
the end of Louis the Fourteenth's reign : and 
what were we ? What was Europe in the 16th 
cratory ever to be commemorated by our great 
discoveries, by the flout ishiog state of the fine 
arts in Ita^, by the new sects in Germany, and 
by the crimes of every country ? Our neigh- 
bourt, the Portuguese, put to the sword those 
tbey conquered on thexoast of Malabar, on the 
boidcn of Ceylon, in the promontory of Ma- 
lacca. The Dutch, who drove them away, 
were not less cruel. In Sweden, the Northern 
Nero, and the Archbishop of Upsal, were assas- 
riaaiing the senators and citizens of Stockholm, 
la London the pile was lighted for the Lutherans 
and Catholics; and the scaffold was already 
erected which was to be sprinkled with the blood 
ef four Queens.* At Paris, you doubtless re- 
member the name of the Guises, and the horrid 
sight of the S4th of August, 1572. I will say 
no more, let us not reproach each other : we hate 
an been barbarians, but leave to history the me- 
lancholy employment of recording the crimes of 
our forefathers, and let us, if possible, only re- 
call to our minds their good deeds, and endeavour 
to imitate them. You have repeated to me the 



* Ajma BuUen, Catherine Howard, Jane Grey, 
and hfary Stnart. 



terrific detail of the oooqncrt vl Pent : I was but 
too well acquainted with it) allow me to telala 
lo yon, in my turn, the manner in which we ac- 
quired Paraguay. This recital will be leas iric- 
some, and may, perhaps, inform you of soma 
circumstances which are not related in history. 

Not knowing well how to answer, I determined 
to listen; and the Spaniard commenced in iha 
following woids:«» 

Travellers have made the worid acquainted 
with that extensive and delightful coimtry, slto- 
ated between Chili, Peru, and the Bruilt. The 
gold and silver mines which It eontaUis are the 
least of it^treasures. The mildness of its cli» 
mate, the fertility of its lands, the majestic 
coufse of its rivers, its immense forests, the pro- 
duetions of Europe united with those of Ame> 
lica, the abundance of its fruits and of every 
useAil animal, make the inhabitants of Paiagaay 
enjoy, almost without cultivation, all the gifts 
which nature has shared among the rest of the 
worid. Sebastien Cabot vras the first who ex« 
plored it, in the year 1596, while saUing up the 
river which he called Rio de la PlaU. The bars 
of silver, which the natives offered the Spaniards, 
soon attracted ofher navigators. Boenos-Ayres 
was built, some fortifications were erected in the 
interior of the country ; and, at last, a settlement 
was formed at a place called the Assumption, on 
the borders of the river Paraguay. 

The natives, at the sight of our soldiere, had 
abandoned their country, particularly the Goa- 
ranis, a numerous and powerful people, who 
(led amidst inaccessible mountains, the rosds to 
which were totally unknown to us. Several de- 
tachments had endeavoured to penetrate into 
them, bntour warriors perished in the attempt, 
either through hunger or the arrows of the sa* 
vages. Thus all communication wat shut be* 
tween the Spaniards and the Guanaris \ the lands 
remained in their uncultivated state; and the 
colony, reduced to ask succour of Europe, could 
not prosper. 

It was in this unhappy situation, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, when Don 
Fernando Pedreras was sent there as governor. 
A man of his character was not fit to recall the 
Guaranis; the haughty and tyranical Pedreras 
wished that every one should bow beneath hli 
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Jaws. Proud of hi* authorily, and incited by Ihei 
deaire of ausraent\ng his wealth, Ma rice and 
pride' were the aolc inmates of hb heart. He 
was icon detested by the cctoniits; and the few 
Indians, who now and then brought provisions, 
toon totally disappeared to join theGuaranis. 

Among't the last missionaries arrived ai Buenos- 
Ay res was an old Jesuit, called Father Maldo- 
nado. Never did there exist a worthier priest, 
nor did the word of God issne from purer lips. 

It was neither ambit ion nor remorse that had 
led him lo teek the aanctuary of the cloister. 
Maldonado, pious from his' infancy, endowed by 
nature with a mild and tranquil soul, only alive 
to benevolence, and who only sought for peace 
and vtttue, had thken the vows at the age of 
eighteen, to enjoy the one, and preserve the 
other. From that moment his life had been de- 
Totad to the relief of humanity, in seeking the 
vnibctimAte, as an affectionate heart seek^ for 
iriendf. Rich in the possession of a considerable 
patrimony, he had dissipated it little by little in 
aharing ii with the afflicted -, and at the age of 
fixtj ba perceived he had noihinc;/emaining, 
and then begged of the King to send him to 
America. ** i have nothing more to bestow,*' 
aaid he : '*iet me quit a country where I behold 
my feUiPW-creatures in want ; at Pero every one 
poiiriiirt gokl, but they know not the gospel, 1 
will preach it to them, and it is a rich treasure 1 
iball distribute among them. 

On his arrival at the Ast amption. Father Mal- 
donado was astonishtrd to find, instead of the 
Indians he came to ooa vert, nothing but chriatiaos, 
who stood greatly in need of consolation. He 
was the more seaious; hastc^ied to visit the 
colonists, and found the meatis of giining their 
confidence, listened to their complaints, relieved 
them, and became their advocate towards their 
inflexible governor. The good Jesuit was blessed 
by all, and even respected by Pedreras, who since 
bis arrival had displayed leis tyranny, for it is in 
the nature of virtue, and perhaps its recompence, 
to render better all those who approach it. 

One day as Maldonado was walking alone, at 
some distance frum the town, while ascending the 
banks of the river, he heard screams andaobs, and 
distinguished on the edge of the water a naked 
child, violently agitated, by the side of a man 
who was lying on the ground. Maldonado ran 
towards the child ; who was a boy of about twelve 
or thirteen } his face bathed in tears, he sobbing 
embraced, and endeavoured to animate the life- 
less body of a man apparautly between thirty and 
foity, naked like the child ; his hair wet and in 
disonler, and beartug on his pale face the marks 
of long fatigue, and a painful death. 

Aa »oon <ii the child perceived Maldonado, he 
un to him, Unelt before him and embracing his 
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knees, and fixing his eyes upon him, his counte* 
nance seemed to expre<s piety^ affection and 
despair, he pronounced a few words in a fiulter* 
ing. voice, which the Jesuit could not understand^ 
the langnage being unknown to him, but which 
did not the less affect the worthy father. He raised 
the child and allowed himself to be led towards 
the bo <y, which he examined and found perfectly 
cold and lifeless. The unhappy boy contem- 
plated the Jesuit, attentively watched all his 
motions, and continued to speak to him tn his 
onintelligtble tongue; but when he comprehend- 
ed by Maldonado*!( gestures that all hope was fled, 
he threw himself on the dead body, kissed it a 
thousand times, tore his hair, then suddenly start- 
ing up rushed precipitately .towards the stream. 

Notwithsuoding his age, Maldonado, swifter 
than the child, caught and held him in his arms, 
and forgetting that the young savage could not 
understand him, sought to calm hit grief with 
consoling words. As he vrept while speaking 
the child comprehended his meaning; returned 
his caresses, always pointing to the corpse, while 
pronouncing the name af Alcaipa, then turning 
towards the river, he prommnced that of Gua- 
colde ; be laid his hand on his heart and bent 
over Alcaipa, then again turned to the river and 
repeated several times Guacolde. Maldonado 
who sought to read his thoughts, soon comjtre* 
bended that the dead savage was his lather, and 
was called Alcaipa; but he could not make out 
why the child always extended his arms towards 
the river, while calling on the name of GuacoUe. 
After several houri spent in useless effarts to 
engage the child lo accompany him to the town, 
Maldonado who would not leave him, fortuiutely 
perceived a soldier passing, and desired him to go 
to the Assumption and seek for assistance. 

The soldier obeyed, and soon returned with 
the surgeon of the hospital, who examined the 
body and confirmed the Jesuit*$ opinion, that it 
was dead. At the entreaty of Maldonado the 
surgeon and soldier dug a grave in the sand, 
where they laid the corpse, while the good father 
forcibly held the boy, who redoubled his tears 
and lamentations. 

Maldonado at last succeeded in conducting the 
young savage to his home ; lavished on him the 
most soothing caresses, offiered him food, and 
after much difficulty, prevailed on him to take a 
small quantity. The child did not appear in- 
sensible to his kindness ; but often kissed his 
hands, and looking mournfully in his face, would 
again begin to weep. Thus he passed the night 
without closing his eyes. As soon as the dawn 
appeared, he made signs that he wished to go 
out. Maldonado opened the door and followed 
him. The boy bent his steps towards the spot 
where bis lather wu interred. When be resched 
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ii, be kaalt on the cnte, kmmd it trvenU times 
ftttd icauiwd 6>r « cooiiderable spac* proitMle 
BpoQ 'tt. H* af lerwardt m ote and peifemed the 

iMndc tbe river ^ UiM t aMinuog 

to U^jfif, l» niMil kit afM ft» littven, pro. 

rAfollf tke muam oi Akaipft and 

a Mf a wliieli iMipad to expicss 

tku ih^ BO loDger cxiited ; and thvew himidf 

bto iJKanM c^MaUooadoy at tlioogh to sake 

tte Baicfstand that having lort ttveiy thing on 

CBi* he gave bianelf to him. 

Tbe faod £«ther> bcacvolflBt atteotaom toon 

boy*a affeetioo : ai mildai he 

igntdnlv he Memed to ddifht io obeying his 

ffwiiawids aad evctt tooght to antkipaietheni. 

He noienifil to wear dochiogy and accustomed 

bi«self vdh little trouble, to habits which he did 

not uidenteBd, and which often were repugnant 

Io bin. B«t a sign frtMn hit benedctor recon- 

ciieA bis to every thing. Endowed with a lively 

and an excellent mcnocyy be very 

kartr eoooi^ Spanich to cofflprehcnd^tbe 

Jaaic The firtt word he learned, and wbich 

0kwtk kirn perticalarly when he knew its tignifi- 

otiao, was that of father, by whicb every one 

addFflHad Maldooado : O my fiither, said he, 1 

had loA the hope of ever ag«tn pronouncing that 

oaoe : bat it ii to thee 1 owe this happinen ; 

aod I seeyonare the best of ncn, for every one 

caJl yon their father. 

As soon at he could aniwcr tbe good Jesuifk 

he inlbniicd him of his biith and his 

(; it vraa at the tomb of his departed 

sire that the yooihfbl lavage related his his- 

taty. 

'<MyMmehGuniie,**saidhe; "Ibelongto 
the nation of the GuaianiSy whom your brethren 
tbe Spaniards have driven from these plains, and 
wbe BOW inhabit tbe woods behind those blue 
monotaaat. J m the only child of Alcatpu and 
GoacoUe. They had been tenderly attached to 
CKh other all their lives, and since my birth all 
fbeir affection was centered in me. When my 
fiuber look me to the chase, my mother aocom- 
us; and when my mother detained me at 
.y my father remained also with us. My 
days were spent with them and at night I reposed 
in their arms. If 1 was happy they did not fail 
to be the same, and our .hut re-echoed with their 
•ongs; if I vras ill, they were overwhelmed with 
grit^ and if 1 slept, they gazed upon me, and my 
stomhers gave tbem repose. 

** A natkm called the Brasilians who I supposed 
had been drived away by your brethren, came 
and attacked us in our Ibrests. A battle was 
fooght, and the Braiiliao»trittmphed. My father 
and oMKher, obliged Io fly, hastily built a canoe of 
bark^ in which we placed all that we possessed, 
which coffMsiad of two httUDOckti g Qet| and two 
HfQ. XX. Vol IIL 



bows; we then embarked on the great river» 
without knowing where to land, for the Brasilians 
were behind us, and we trembled at the thoughts 
of advancing toward! thy countrymen. 

** Tbe river had overflowed iu banks, and In iu 
conise carried away targe trees: our canoe was 
overturned. My fiither supported me with one 
hand while he swam with the other. My mother 
who hid for some time been ill swam with difA- 
culty, yet she also agisted in sustaining me. But 
fatigue soon eahausted her strength as well as 
mine ; Alcaipa observed it, placed us both on his 
back, and swam in this manner for several hours, 
but could not land on account of the rocks that 
edged the river. The rapidity of the current 
dragged him on, he felt himself become weak, but 
concealed It from us: we were incapable of sup- 
porting ourselves above water. At last when we 
arrived near this plain where the river widening 
forms a sea, my &thcr exclaimed : vre are goiu); 
to perish my dear GuacoUe ! 1 cannot with my 
double burthen reach the shore. If you had suf- 
ficient strength to follow me for a few moments, 
perhaps >■ . My mother without hearing any 
more lei go her hold and Immediately disap- 
peared crying, save our son * and I die happy. 

*' 1 woold have followed my mother; but At- 
caipa held both my arms in his hand. He made 
a last efibrt to cross the river, reached the shore 
laid me on the sand, kissed me, and fell dead at 
my feet. 

** Yott my &ther soofa arrived. Yon know tlie 
rest." 

The Jesuit could not hear this relation without 
weeping : he did not endeavour to console the 
young sa^ge ; he did not tell him to dry up his 
tears, but shed some with htm, and Camire's ceas- 
ed to flow that he might wipe away those of the 
worthy old man. 

Maldollado^s paternal affection sf>on won tbe 
heart of the sensible Camire. He studied at his 
school, and learned to read and write with astonish- 
ing facility. Tlte pious miisionary spoke to him 
on the subject of religion, and described tt accord- 
ing to his own feelings. His eloquence which 
flowed from the soul soon reached that of his 
l>opil,who easily believed the good father's words 
because he saw him daily put them in practice ; 
he accompanied him to the hospital, to the poor 
aod the sick, when seated on the bed of disease • 
Maldonado calmed^he grief of the unfortunate by 
his consolatory discourse. But when he shared 
with the Indians his frugal repast, and. even his 
clothing, and the young savage admired his cha- 
rity, " My son," would the Jesuit exclaim, this 
is not sufficient, my god is the father of the poor, 
of the orphan, of ihe afflicted ; they are his fa- 
vourite children*, it is thus we must assiil each 
other if we wish to please htni*. 

B 
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Clunned wih th*»c divUic precepts^ aad im- 
patient to follow to pleasUig an example,. Ca- 
snire asked to l)e baptised. This desire Alied the 
missionary's breast with joy, and he flaw l« ac- 
quaint the Governpr with it. Fcdreras ofTered 
to stanrl god'faiher to the conterted American ; 
all the Spaniards made him presents, and the 
Jesuit busied himself in tndeat'ouring to insure 
an independency to bis new ptoselyte. 

The credit and consideration which Maldo* 
fiado enjoyed in (he colony,, and e?en in Spain, 
insured him an easy means of procuring Caraire 
various situations. At sixteen hU education was 
finished, and the Jesuit's pupil learned more 
than most of the colonists. He understood Latin, 
was well acc^uainied with mathematics, well read 
in history and poetry, as well as all Spanish works 
of celtbriiy. His intelligent romd had pro6ted 
by what he had lead j he loved books, and under- 
stood them well, and ufien culled more real phi- 
losophy from them than the author himself pro- 

fiessed. 

Mald«nado^ whom he astonished by his ge- 
nius, spoke to him seriously on the necessity of 
choosing a p^ofessioQ which would lead him to 
fortune ^ he proposed to him the study of the 
law, the army, or commerce, and with his 
usual indulgence, left him a free choice. Ca. 
mire thus replied : 

« The only error of which I find you guilty, 
my father! is that of believing that fortune, 
wtiich you so often mention, can be necessary 
for my happiness. 1 know very well from what 
1 have read, and from the information you have 
givte me concerning your Europe, where the 
whole of nature's gifts only belong to a small 
part of its inhabiunts ; where the poor are con- 
demned to serve the rich, to be allowed the right 
of breathing the air, and feeding on the fruiu of 
the earth— I can easily conccif e ihat in that 
country every means are employed, just or un^ 
just, to leave the extensive class of those who 
possess nothing, to become a member of the one 
that eiyoys every thing. But look around you, 
my father! look at rtiese almost unbounded 
plains, where the maize, the ananas, and a 
crowd of other salubrious plants grow before 
our eyes, almost without cukivation : look at 
those immense forests, filled with cocoa trees, 
pomegranate, lemon, and citron trees, and many 
- other delicious fruits, which nature creates with 
less trouble than you have in repeating their 
names ; all those belong to me, 1 may enjoy 
them-) and the population of Paraguay will not 
for a long time be su{fi\;ienily great for men to 
divide this extensive country, name a master for 
each spot of land, and deprive their successors of 
the gifts of nature. 

*< A3 to those employineAts, which I know not 



for what reason you call professions, 1 will frankly 
confess that none of those yu described pleased 
me. I do not like your laws, insufficient, un- 
certain, and often contradictory ; of all the book« 
you have made roe read it is these 1 have found 
the roost tedious ; 'and ss we never acquire weH 
what we dislike, I will not learn them, nor wast* 
my time as many hare done. War makes me - 
shudder. 1 admire, 1 love the coursgeous man, 
who, if bis wife, his children, or country be 
attacked, takes up arms, aiui braves death in 
defence of his brethren : that man is not a war- 
rior, as he is erroneously called in your country'; 
he is a man of peace and justice, for he defends 
the one and the other. But for me, born a 
Guaraiii, to engage my life to sell my blood to 
the King of Spain, to ravage the earth, or destroy 
men, according to his will ! no, my father, the 
religion y/>u have taught me prohibits this, and I 
have yet to lesm how your Spaniards accord this 
profession with their duties as Christians. 

«• Commerce at first pleased me ; 1 thought H 
chariuble and agreeable to cross the sea, and 
spend one's life in labour and danger, to carry 
distant nations the assisUnce they stand in need 
of, to share with the large fcmily of mankind 
the gifts of our common fiither ; but, upon fur- 
ther investigation, I discovered the motives which 
actuated this charity, 1 discovered that the ho- 
nestest merchants did not scruple to give savageg 
deadly weapons, and to intoxicate them with 
strong liquors, to conclude their bargains to ad- 
vantage. In short, I have seen them brinf 
Africans from their own country, aitd here ex- 
pose them for sale in the market>place, like 
cattle (—-Sell our brethren !— Oh ! my father^ 
this is galling commerce !— -My friend ! 1 will 
not be a merchant ! 

« Let me then remain what I am. You may 
smile, and make me lAiderstand 1 am nothing ; 
but I assure you 1 am something, and something 
tolerably good and tolerably happy ; thanks to 
thy care 1 enjoy health, a good conscience, and 
am prepared at this instant to appear before the 
God of mercy, and the only regret I should feel 
would be that of leaving you. Innocence, mj 
fkher! is an excellent profesafon ; allow me to 
have no other. Beside you, I want for nothing ; 
and if I had the misfortune to lose y^u, I would 
return to my woods, there our trees wayld afford 
me satisfaction, and thy memory would detain 
me in the paths of virtue. Let me then enjoy 
in peace the hsppiness you have bestowed upcm 
me. We have perused many large books ett 
what men denominate felicity. 1 could fornj 
a hitle treatise, which tnighl be reduced to these 
two lines :»To preserve the heart in its Mati^ 
purity, and to know how to renounce ihpk 
things which are of UlUe coostqucnte.*' 
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Yt m lots for a repljr to hh 

yowif ^WM»pher*f arfviments. He ■freed that 

the danplek^ surpassed the mucer, and smiU 

iiiE> iik^Caoiire io imtract him in lf»f«ro. 

Bat it wmtdmmed that this wisdon ihoirid loon 

hepoiiotfaetett. 

A fav asaths ppevioof t« this conrenatloDft a 

shipfaa CaAz had hrovf ht Id the AsfuntptMii, 

a jo«f uece of the Governor^i, whom har At* 

tiMr, Don Manuely Pedreras^ youiif er brother, 

Aai kf K a portiMilew orphan. Her relations 

tteaf St liie bast waj of gelling rid of the in- 

f aakance of a poor fiii was to tend her to 

Aaenca, where her uncle had the reputation of 

bcn^ rich. Pedraras vcocived her with mwe 

iupffise ihao Joy ; he was at first tempted to send 

her hack to her^ther relations in Spain, hut 

MaUooado's representations prevented hiro ^ he 

aoBimtcH hiasseLf with making them some very 

sewte tepiwachea for having troobled'him with 

her, aad cooaented, through a forced humaoity, 

fts aOsv his beoClMf *s only child to remain in his 



It wnS natttr lUy he Imagined that the young 
tMirdJdoot eaioy much happiness with Pedreras ; 
she kaew wcil» and every day observed that she 
wu a weighty burden. Trembling with the fear 
ol irritating her ancle« certain of displeasing him, 
she kept a strict watch over her smallest actions, 
paid the most minute attention to his command^ 
and thooght henelf extremely happy when she 
exapcd bcipg tehoked. She had just atuined 
her sisesath y«ar« and was called Angelina, and 
tndy wordiy nC thai name, by lier beaiuy, ele- 
gance, amiable disposition, and more panic u- 
hdy fay the qnalities of her hearty which were 
inesitniabla. 

It wa< impoesible to see her without feeling an 
aSectiaa for her | those who loved her dared not 
eoofomtt; her pure soul was devoid of vanity, 
and the sentiment she inspired was so neaily 
aUied to virtucj that it might be thought one in 
Ihoae who experienced it. 

Angelina often sought the solitude nf the 
romniry. Profiting by ha liberty which the 
coloaibU enjoyed, followed by a servant, she 
walked out every evening to contemplate the 
iacc of nature, breathe the perfume of flowers, 
Ustan to the l>irds* songs, and admire the settuig 
These were her only pleasures, and suf- 
her mild and placid soul, always quick at 
appseciatmg the good^aod satisfied with her con- 
dition. 

la her walks she had often remarked a young 
maiif who each day at the same hour repaired to 
xcenain spul^ wh<Mc he remained kneeling for a 
considerabte tuiie, and aitecwards r^urned lo the 
town. Angelina, who had little euriosity, had 
gTouM weetuig hii»s ^^i one evcoiQg as she 



was returning home later th^ usual, and pastel 
near the s{»ot, a monstrous serpent, of the species 
called hunters, so common In Paraguay, raisH 
hs head above the long gr.s^, and hissing with 
threatening nge, sprung towards Angelma. The 
terrified girl screamed ah^ud, her attendant ran 
away with all possible haste, and she attempted to 
fellow her ; bat the serpent pur-ued her, gamed 
ground, and had neatly reached her, when Ct- 
nHre appeared, holding a leathern sling, the use 
of which the Peruvians so skilfully understand. 
Me threw the funning knot at the reptile*s head, 
then flying with extreme quIcknCkS, dragged 
with him the strangled monster. 

Angelina had fainted. Cumire approtched, 
assisted her, and recalled her senses ; he then 
supported her tottering frame till she arrived at 
her uncleS dwelling, received her grateful thanks 
with blushes, and left her experiencing a mix- 
ture of anxiety and confusion which he had 
never before felt. 

He immediately repaired to Maldonado to ac- 
quaint him with what had hapf>fmed The joy 
the good Father ftlt at Angeii a*$ eseip«, the 
interest he took in herflite, and alt the praxes he 
bestowed on her, augmented CatnireV confu- 
son. Whilelbtenmg, he appeared wrspped in 
thought, and passed a sleepless nr^ht The next 
morning he asked the Jrsuir, vr7th some em- 
barrassment, whether it wotild not be p«t)per for 
them to wait on the Governor to inquire .'tter 
his nieceH health. Maldnnado agreed, and thef 
repaired to the house. Pedreras received them 
with much politeness, re-assured thfm respecting 
Angelina's health, and invited them to spend 
the day. The young Guarani agsin skw the 
fair Spaniard, converged finely with her, and 
inhaled on all sides the cotuuming fl'i<Ties of 
love. 

The history of Alcaipa, and the praises which 
the good Jesuit delighted to besiowon hi< adopted 
son, were the subj<%t of the cmiv/rsation Ange- 
Hina, who did not lo«e a word, kept her eyes 
bent on the ground, a Uvclier hue overspread her 
cheeks, aYid a secret emotion agitated her heaiC 
From MaldonadoN recital «he comprehended 'he 
cause why Camire so often visited th-^ river*s 
banks. His piety and'fiiial love t<*dou bled the gro^ 
titude she felt for her amiable deliverer. She was 
happy that it w is he who had snatched her from 
the arms of danger ; and was pleased to be com- 
pelidd to bestow her esteem on so ifood a youht 
but dared not raiite her ey(*s upon him. 

A very «hort time sufficed h young lovers to 
make each other sensible of wt.at they felt, and 
to assure them, withoitt the a< distance of wordst 
, that their love was mutual. Angelina kept the 
I secret which her evo< had betra)ed ; but (he in- 
genious Guatani confided all his thoughts ta 
I B2 
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the Jesuit. In burning words, be described to 
him the passion which filled his soul, tnd declared 
a thousand times that death alone could extin- 
guish it I that he was ready to underuke every 
thing to become worthy of her hand, and con- 
cluded by asking his assistance to attain this 
happiness. 

Maldonado listened to him with grief. ** Oh ! 
my son,*' said be, " how y'ou aSlict mt, and how 
many evils do yon prepare for yourself. Yon, 
who are acquainted with our morals, our cus- 
toms, our respect for birth, and our passion for 
riches, can you suppose that the Governor of 
Paraguay will consent to bestow his daughter 
on a stranger !— an unknown, who possesses no* 
thing; and whose project is, after my death, to 
go and live among the savages his brethren. The 
contempt in which you hold the vain idols which 
corrupted men adore I have not sought to com- 
bat in you, my son— I have held it sacred ; but 
when a human being pretends, my dearCamire, 
to be above the errors inherent to humanity, he 
must renounce love : for that passion is sufficient 
to place us within the reach of all the prejudices 
of mortals, and all the caprices of fortune. You 
excite my ^i^ty, my child! all remedies an4 
advice are a* present useless ; it is hope that you 
stand in need of, and ray affection would vainly 
seek tu mislead me a while in order to deceive 
you. I only know of on© method which might 
succeed : the Governor's avarice might perhaps i 



make him forget thy birth, if we could give him 
a large sum of gold ; but neither you nor 1 pos- 
sess this valuable metal**- 

" Gold !" hastily rt-joinetl Camirc, throwing 
his arms round the old man's neck, " re* 
joice ray father ! it only depends on roe to pro- 
cure some; the mountains where 1 formerly lived 
are filled with it ; 1 know the road which leads to 
it. 1 will fetch as much gold as you desire; yott 
shall offer it the Governor, and for so vile a gift 
he will bestow on me the most beautiful, the 
most virtuous being of the universe; tnd this 
faUl metal, which has been the cause of so many 
crimes, will still make two people happy.** 

The good Jesuit,, whose heart always beat at 
the sound of happiness, shared his son's joy. The 
next day he repaired to Pedreras ; but knowing 
well the character of him he wished to gain over, 
thought he might be allowed to employ a little 
cunning. He begsm by speaking of the diffi- 
culty of establishing Angelina in a way suitable to 
her birth ; he then made him understand that 
by dispensing with nobility she would find hus- 
bands that would consider themselves very happy 
to lay a large fortune at her feet, and even to pay 
the uncle for the honour of his alliance ; and 
seeing this overture did not displease Pedreras, 
he concluded by proposing his pupil, with an 

hundred thousand ducats. ' 

E. R. 

[7*0 he continued.'] 



A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND, 

Along the Bight and Left Banks of the Rhtnct to the South of Germany, fy Sir John 
Carr^ Author of the Stranger in Ireland; a Tour round the Baltic, Sfc. Pbiliipff^ 
June 1807* 



The extraordinary successes of the French 
have, ftir some time past, almost entirely closed 
the avenues of the Continent against us^ we 
have heard but little, and that very imperfectly, 
of the internal policy of those countries which 
have unh?.ppily fallen under French domination; 
or, what is equally fatal in its result, under French 
influence It is with pleasure, therefore, we turn 
our attention to a Tour made so lately as during 
last summer and autumn in that part of Europe, 
in which the arms or terror of the enemy have so 
irresistibly prevailed. 

This must be our apology for giving, contrary 
to our practice, an account of this woik in the 
prcsaat place. 



A short time before Sir John Carr visited Hol- 
land, the Dutch, who seem to have been long 
destined to the broils of war and a variety of 
revolutions, experienced a new political change ; 
they beheld their government transmuted from 
a republic into a kingdom* and a new dynasty of 
prinoes created for them by that wonderful and 
malignant spirit which has. so long embroiled the 
repose of the world. 

Our Tourist also continued his roulo along tht 
right and left bank of the Rhine, tht latter of 
which now forms the frontier of the French empire 
towards Germany ; and also through several of 
the sovereignties which have been iaoorpoiated 
iato a confodemion^ bf which the imperial di^ 
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Bit] soVoaiexarcned by ilie boute of AusurU io 
Gerno&T^been annibiL*te<l, and Bonaparit 
4ecUreidief of a new circle of XetMlatory priocet. 
In tkc pc&ce. Sir J oha Carr sutts that the 
ToiF vat taken anuJst maoiy untoward and em- 
bvnsfiil drcttmstances, the meUncboly effet;! 
if vazjMd Uwrcfore trusts that bis pages will be 
ftrwi tish indulgent candour. U will o.v 
lonU/ baked under what protection tl^e author 
leateod opoa a foreign and a hostile shore ; this 
we bow Bot better how to explain than in the 
jsster'i ova words, ^' the public shall be my 
raoifssor.'' *' In the? sammcr of the last year, 
vbiist the larger portaoa of the civilised world was 
uzkm^j svaitiDg the result of our sincere ne- 
e«ta^ioKfora peace, whichy aUs! the crafty 
Muuiten of Napoleon never intended should be 
oUier ihui mere ** Romang politiquet.'^ The de- 
site «f cootem plating a country and *a race of 
?co^e to me entirely new, induced me to tres- 
fes «?o& their shores. 1 resolved upon visiting 
B«&aaa, although in a state of reluctant war with 
BTovo country, of a war which yet permitted to 
^coiBiicrce a few stolen embraces with that of 
Eaghadf and which forced many a pursy Dutch- 
SBsa to lament the separation, and in the narcotic 
amDQspheieof bis consoling pi pe, wish for better 
tioies. In gmtifying m j wishes, I was guilty of 
aisamiog a character respected in every country, 
as well for its being most wisely and profitably at 
peace with all the world, as for iu integrity and 
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1 became an American, and by an act of tern* 
porarj adoption fix<*d upon Baltimore, in North 
America, as the place of my nativity.** Our 
author also observes, ** The stratagem, if not 
perfertly Uameleis, was at least Intended to be an 
inoffefksire one, 1 had no hopes of a peace, and 
conaeqaently none of seeing Holland in a more 
regular made. 

** 1 W9t not to investigate the nakedness of the 
land, and by availing myself of its confidence to 
penetrate the miliUry dep6ts, the 4*€k> and 
•xsesal of a coontiy not in amity with my own. 
1 abhor the character of the spy moving in a 
friendly garb, however useful his treachery may 
^ to hb employers. My imposition extended 
ao farther than to enable me to make a pic- 
tercsf oe tour through an almost aqueous king- 
dom, lo view its lutives in their ordinary habits, 
to flide upon their liquid roads, to munter in 
Ibcirgieen avenues and flourishing gardens, and 
trice the wonderful results of that daring and in- 
de&tigaUe ingenuity, which has raised the per- 
hrintationof man ih the ocean, and made 
inroads opon the physieai order of the 
univcoe.** Af^ such a cenfessien, we shall not 
widdiold our abtdutioil. 
At Rouodasy etcry obgett parttcnlarly strik- 



ing is properly potictd,. particularly the singula^ 
maoner in whvch nearly all ihe houses axe buUt^ 
so as to lean coiuadecably ffrwarci in tiie street, 
which we do not rccoUcci being noticed by other 
travellers. We also fiud (what is generally con- 
siiJered to be otherwise) that mendicity exuis in 
Holland as well as in oiher countries Upon this 
subject SirJohd Carr remarks: ** 1 soon found 
that the received opinion of there being no 
beggars in Holland, is perfectly erroneous. 1 was 
frequently beset by those sons and daughier> of 
sorrow or idleness, who preferred their petitiaa 
with indefatigable pursuit, but in so gentle 
toite, that it was evident they were fearful of tha 
police.** In his account of this i;ity, soma 
curious and interesting snecdotes are given of iha 
family just raided to the throne of Holland, to 
which we refer our readers. In speaking of tha 
Uutch language, our aiuhor observes; ** It is 
generally understood that the language of HoU 
land is divided into High and Low Dutch, whereat 
there is but one pure language as in England, , 
which is called Neder Dutch ; the language of 
the Netherlands, or of a country lying very low. 
In Holland, as in every o'her country, there b a 
variety of provincial idioms ; for instance, a raw 
native of Friealand would not .be understood at 
Amsterdam.** The Dutch have been long ce« 
lebrated for the harmony of their chimes, or as 
they are called carillons, of which the following 
interesting account is given : '* This species of 
music is entirely of Dutch origin, and in Holland, 
and in the countries that formerly belonged to 
her, can only be heard in great perfectkm. 

" The French and Italians have never imitated 
the Dutch in this taste; we have made the »u 
tempt in some of our churches, but in such a 
miserably bungling manner, that the nerves of 
even a Dutch skipper would scarcely be able to 
endure it. The carillons are played upon by 
means of keys, communicating with the bells, as 
those of the pi8no> forte and organ do with 
strings and pipes, by a person called the CariN 
loneur, who is regularly instructed in the science; 
the labour of the practical part of which is verj 
severe, he being almost always obliged to perform 
in his shirt with his collar unbuttoned, and gene* 
rally forced by exertion into a profuse perspira- 
tion, some of the keys requiring two pounds 
weight to depress them. After the performance 
the carilloneur is frequently obliged immediatelj 
to go to bed. By pedals, communicating with 
the great bells, he is enabled with hii feet to play 
the base to several sprightly and even difficult 
airs, which he performs with both his hands upon 
the upper species of keys, which are projecting 
sticks, wide enough asunder to be struck with 
violence and celerity by either of the two handi 
edgeways, witbottt the danger of hitting si(b«r 
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of the adjoining keys. The player uses a thick 
leather covering for the little finger of each hand, 
to prevent the excessive pam.>»hich the violence 
of thesttoke necesrary to produce sufficii-nt sound 
requires. These musicians are very dexterous, 
and will pl»y pieces in three parts, producing the 
first and second treble with the two hand* on the 
upper set of keys and the b«e, as before de- 
scribed. By this invention a whole town is enter 
tained in every quarter of it ; that spirit of in- 
dustry which pervades the kingdom, no doubt 
Originally suggested this sudorific mode of amus- 
Irtg a large popnbtion, without making it ne* 
cessary for them to quit their avocations one 
tnoment to enjoy it. The British army was 
equally surprised and gratified by hearing u|>on 
the carillons of the principal church of Alkmaar 
their favourite air of •* God save the King,** 
played in a masteriy manner as they entered that 
town." Sir John Carr observes that the same 
thrifty spirit, uftited to the beneficial tffeets of 
public and expanded education, preserved the 
monuments and works of art in Holland from 
violence during the fury of the revolution which 
annihilated the Stadiholderate. 

An in»ere ting account is given of the revolu- 
tion, which changed the republic into a royal 
government. In the new constitution, which is 
given nearly at full Ungih, (and which, by the 
bye, unneceasanly sweiU the volume), we notice 
the following strikins; features : the guarantee of 
the national debt; the free and unqualified ex- 
ercise of religion; the predominant, or, a* we 
think. Sir John Carr ought to have called it, the 
dexpolie authority vested in the Kmg. The e«ta 
blishment of the Salique law, that only na- 
tives shall be eligible to any offices under 
the state, exclusive of those immediately ap- 
perUining to the King's household; that the 
royal letenue shall be two millions of florins, 
or about two hundred thousand pounds* 
and that the royul palaces shall be confined to 
three ; namely, the Hague, the Houses in the 
Wool, and a* Soetdykc. As this constitution has 
not yet had time to shew whether its fruits will 
be palatable to the Dutch or not, the author 
con'cn's himself with merely, and we may add 
perhaps unnecessarily, subraiiiing it to the tom- 
meiit of hl'i readers. 

The descriptions of the several towns through 
which Sir John Carr passed, are enlivened with 
brief but interesting, and not generally known, 
anecdote^ of the must distinguished among the 
Dutch p.iinters. 

It appears that th« Hague has materially suf 
fere<l by the revolution, much more so than the 
commercial towns, owing to the resources 
which they derived from a high and unsubdued 
spirit of commerce and enterpriser notwiih- 



siandmg the severity of British blockades, 
and the vigilance of- British cruisers. We also 
find that the universities here participated in the 
meUncholy effects of war, which has veiy much. 
reduced the number of its students, by attracting 
them to the army. 

The principal objects in Amsterdam are briefly 
noticed. In the description of the Stadi House, 
there is a curious account of the prisons and the 
state of the prisoners confined in dungeons, 
which form part of the foundation of that stu- 
pendous pile, which must prove interesting to 
every humane reader. 

Of the canals in this great city our author thus 
speaks :— ** the canals of this city are very c< nve- 
nieiit, but many of them most offensively im- 
pure ; ■ the uniform greenness of which Is 
checquered only by dead cats, dogs, effal, and 
vegetable substances of every kind, which are 
left tn putrify at the top, until the canal scaven^* 
gers remove them ; the barges used on these oc- 
casions present a very di<«gusting appearnnce ; the 
mud which is raised by them forms most excel- 
lent manure, and the sum it fetches in Brabant 19 
calculated to be equal to the expence of the 
voyage. Some of the most eminent Dutch 
physicians maintain, that the effluvia arising from 
the floating animal and vegetable mafer of these 
canals is not injurious, and in proof, during ft 
contagious fever which ravaged this city, it was 
observed that the inhabitants who resided nearest 
the foulest canals were not infected, whilst those 
who lived near pare water only in few instances 
escaped ; but this by no means confirms the asser- 
tion, because those inhabitants who lived adjoin- 
ing to foul canals wore inured to its contagion, 
from its habitual application ; for the same reason 
medical men and nurses generally escape infec- 
tion, from being so constantly exposed to it.** 

The 1 udies of Holland are spoken of very hand- 
somely by our Tourist, and are represented as 
observing the French fashions in their attire. 
There is a charming anecdote given in the ac- 
count of the resuscitation societies, of the heroie 
humanity 4SisplAye'] by the present Emperor of 
Russia, in saving a poor fellow-creature from a 
watery grave in Lithuania. Our fair readers will 
smile at the account given of a very singular 
esublishmeut, called the work-house of Amster- 
dam, where " husbands upon complaint of ex- 
travagance, drunkenness, &c. duly proved, send 
their wivei to be confined, and receive the dis- 
cipline of the house; and wives their husbands, 
for two, three, and rbur years together." 

From Holland Sir John Carr de parte i for the 
Rhine, where he met with ample subjecu for hift 
pen and pencil. 

In the beginning of Chap. 82. a singular ad« 
venture which occurrtd to the %iUhor| is related, 
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in wbtch his liberty, if not his life, was in immi- 
nent peril, and displays by what artful stratagems 
the French police is supported. 

A description of the principal cttiet on the 
right and left banks of the Rhine, and of their 
political and social state, since the horrors of war 
have been removed from them, is given. The 
author proceeded as far as Darmstadt, when hosti- 
lities, which were jnst commenced against Russia 
and (he state of the Conftnent, obliged him to re- 
turn. 

The volame is embellished with twenty 
exquisite engra^ngs by a distinguished ^rtist, 
from drawings made on the spot by Sir John 
Carr, and is 'in no respect inferior to his other 
productions. Though in some instances the 
lively imagination of Sir John Carr leads him 
into the error of verbose composition, antl words 
are sometimes more redundant than ideas;— 
though the sober narrative of the traveller some* 



times condescends to supply original information 
by the records of magazines and the collections 
of newspapers; and the simplicity of g<K>d sense 
yields to the unmeaning melody of poetic non- 
sense,— yet will the lines of Sir John Carr not 
only amuse the hours of leisure, but improve 
those of thought. 

When the" bird's eye vie>[r**vrhtch our author 
takes of a country is considered, the greatest 
credit is due to his industry and observation, and 
our wonder is excited, not at his opportunity to 
see so little, but at his ability to write so much. 
He appears indefatigable in his study of countries 
and manners, and his remarks and observations 
are in general iTell expressed, penetrating and 
just. Upon the whole, we recommend this work 
to the notice of all those who cultivate a spirit of 
inquiry, and are interested in the sute and buiory 
of other nations. 



AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE SECRET TRIBUNALS IN GERMANY. 



Tbb curiosity of the public vras strongly 
excited some years since by the aUui>ions th:\t 
occur in Herwumn of (Aina, and several other 
novels, to a powerful society, once existing in 
Germany under the name of the Secret Tribunals. 
As no satiiJactory account has hitherto been given 
of the nature and origin of this singular society, 
we have been led to suppose, that a brief narrative 
of its tostitutioD and original iend?ncy would, 
by no means, be displeasing. On this presump- 
tion we pre«ent it to our readers from the third 
volume of Vtit Weber*9 {Sagtn der Vorteit) 
Traditions of Antient Times. 

When after a war of thirty- three years, the 
Emperor Charles I. had subjected the Saxons to 
the sway of hb sceptre, and compelled them to 
worship the cross, the conquered districts were 
divided by him into counties and bishoprics. On 
the conclusion of a peace, in the year 80S, the 
Saxons, amongst other privileges, attained per- 
miiftion to reuin their national laws, under the 
inspection of Imperial judges (counts,) and to be 
flDtirely exempted from the control of the bishops, 
except in spiritual matters. Several counties and 
bishoprics composed a d&legate county (lend* 
grafseka/l), wmch was superintended by ^p im- 
perial delegate (tend-graf), whose office was to 
watch over the preservation of civil and ecclesi- 
astic order, to unite the private and often clash- 
ing interests of the counts and bbhops for the 
£mperor*s service. 

loTette4 with the power to 4ecid« la aaitcn of 



appeal from the country and provincial tribunal*, 
and to give judgment, and enforce execution in 
cases relating to property, personal liberty, breach 
of the public peace, apostacy, and transgressions 
committed against the church, they sat in judg- 
ment three times a year, in an open field, whan 
all the herediury proprietors of the district were 
unexceptionally bound to appear. On these 
occasions, the ancient national laws of the Saxons, 
as well as the privileges and restrictions granted 
by the Emperor, were discussed, the lawful saLs 
of esitates confirmed, and all illegal actions com- 
mitted since the last session, reported. On these 
heads, the community consulted the decrees of 
the law, and pronounced decisive sentence, pro- 
videtl every thing were perfectly clear, and no 
capital crime could be proved. 

llkgal actionsi at that time, were divided into 
such as admitted reparation, and such as did not 
(ahloalichty and ttnabtosiichej. The former, for 
instance, calumny, manslaughter, &c. might be 
compensated by fines, whilst the latter, treason, 
assassination, adultery, <S:c. were punished with 
death. In the latter class of offences were com- 
prized, apostacy, sorcery, sacrilege, contempt of 
the christian festivals, profanation of christian 
tombs, and conspiracies against the worshippers 
of the cross. In all cases of this kind, the trial 
was begun in the public session, but concluded 
before a private or secret tribunal. The whole 
community, by right, should have pronounced 
Mueact in open court upon the guilt/i but iho 
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iu;>erticial knuwiedge winch the incidental owners 
of hereditary estates might hare of the christian 
rchgioil, rendered them incompetent to decide 
on the heinou^ncss of the crime; hence, trans- j 
actions of this nature were not finally decided ■ 
in public session, and' seven judges (scAn/Trn) j 
were seletied from the community, to inquire, j 
ill a secret meeting, into thexriniinality of such j 
transactions, and to pronounce sentence of death, j 
or decree the payment of a fine, as circumstances j 
might require. In the secret meetings also the 
judges gave informations of crimes privately com- 
mitted, and which were reported to them by their 
ipies. 

When the criminal, after having been sum- 
moned, appeared, and was incap.'.ble of making 
a satisfactory defallce, he was condemned either 
to pay a mulct, qt else was Sentenced to suffer 
death. The tatter punishment, however, was 
rerpttied, if he had previously confessed his crime 
to a priebt, and atoned for it as required by the 
tcc!esianica!4aw ; whilst, in such cases, neither 
the priest ttof jiidges were permitted to divulge 
it. The inter^tdf Christianity, which it was 
the Emperor's wish to recommended, rendered 
this indulgence necessary to the Saxons. If, 
however, the accused did not appear, he was 
OQUtawed, and this Sentence was cominuntcated 
to the neighbouring counts, who were called to 
assist in giving it effect. 

Annually a public diet was holden by the 
Emperor's ddegate, in Saxony, to inquire into 
the state of the Chriftian religion, and in what 
manner the ' magistrates had discharged their 
4uty; as well as to compel the coants and 
jadges to administer justice with impartialrty, 
and (o give information of such illegal acts of 
theif countrymen, as had occurred to their know- 
ledge. Besides this diet, he also held special 
(gebotene) sessions, in which judgment was given 
in matters of ajipeal, and against such persons as 
could ftot properif be proiecuted before the re- 
fiifar jttdg«s. Thedeere» pronounced in these 
se&siont affected the life of the accused. Those 
#ho refused to appear, were declared to be out- 
lawed (MreeAeit), whence, afterwards, arose the 
denomination of vthmgerichtj «'. «. the tribunal 
by which thecrvminal was separated from those 
who enjoyed the ordinary protection of the 
laws. 

If a conclusion may be drawn front a similarity 
of procedure and tendency in two criminal in- 
alitutions, it may be concluded, that these two 
kad both' a common origi/i, and that the secret 
trtbanalf of Westphalia were continuations of 
these secret criminal sessions, gradually changed 
mid new-moulded in conformity to circumstances 
■nd the wants of the times ; although the free 
WshtSy actuftV^ h^ fti&Uf prlde^ unaiumoiuly 



maintained, that Charles I. had instituted the 
secret tribunals in the same form, both external 
and internal, which it had in the Idth and 14ih 
centuries, and conferred upon them that asto- 
ni^>hing extent of jurisdiction, which was gra- 
dually wrested from the enfeebled executive au*^ 
thorities. 

The Westpharian secret tribunals are first men- 
tioned as generally known in the year 1211, and 
recorded as having still been in force in the year 
1659. They never were formally abrogated j 
but only lost their influence by degrees, wbeo the 
sword of justice was again wielded by^ vigorous 
hands* 

These Westphalian secret tribunals, at fir^t, 
were only designed for Westphalia, and had no 
jurisdiction over any other province. The ex- 
tent of their jurisdiction wns limited in the west 
by the Rhine, in the east by the Weser, in th» 
iiorth by Friesland and the territory of Utrecht, 
and in the south by the Westerwald (western 
forest) and Hessia. Tribunals of these secret 
Westphalian judges (Freys/uA/e) were to be found 
only ii} the duchies of Guelders, Cleves, and 
Westphalia, in the principalities of Corvey and 
Minden, and the Landgraviate of Hessen ; in the 
counties of llenthiem, Limburg, Lippe, Mark^ 
Ravensberg, Rechlinhausen, Kietsbeiig, ')Sayn» 
Waldeck, and Steinfurt; in the signories of 
Gehmen, Neostadt, and Rheda, and iri the ter- 
ritory of Dortmund, a free imperial town. 

The Emperor, being supreme judge of all se- 
cular courts of judicature in Germany, was alsp. 
the^ sole creator and chief of all free tribunals. 

Free counties were certain districts, compre* 
bending seveYal parishes, where the judges and 
counsellors of the secret ban administered jufitice, 
conformably to the territorial statutes. A free 
county generally contained several tribunals sub* 
ject to the controul of one master of the chair 
{auhlherr). There roasters of the chair, who 
commonly were secular or ecclesiastical 
princes, held their api>ointment by the will of 
the Emperor, and forfeited it on deciding in mat- 
ters not coming. under their jurisdiction, or de- 
viating in their decrees from the laws of the fre« 
tribunals. They appointed the free counts 
(./reygra/en), who were presidents of individual 
tribtiuals t»f the secret ban. They were presented 
to the Emperor for confirmation by the mast em 
of their chair, who were made responsible for 
them, upon which they were invested with th« 
royal ban, and obliged to swear fbatty and obe- 
dience to the head oi the empire. The latter 
also coaM punish the free counts, or deprive 
them of their office, occupy the seat of a freo 
count in the tribunals, decide in matters of ap- 
peal brought before him, inspect and reform the 
tribunab, and appoint the fiee knights {fi^y 
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tchi^ft%)^ thoof h ia the territory of Westphalia 

a^oae. Heo^ldy indeed, exccrite thcM pv«ro- 

(xutesorif vheii hiaself wai ioittated; thity 

hrowcw, v» s««erally don* by the master of 

ikeckarifibe Imperial ChaoibefftfUdrtm and, 

oe ifef eanaatioii o# the Emperor at AtxU- 

CkpA. U; however, the Emperor was not 

mtaatim the aysaarica of the leertt iribunalt, 

ba omH dettand mt tk» judfci of the aceret 

¥a m aiher aoawer to hit inqufaiaB hat yc* 

miwt. 

The Deke of Saxony was sopfeme governor 
tad idflyasinAor of the Waitphalian secrat tri- 
bwuk, aod after the par titloa of the DtKhy of 
SaxovT, vas stsperacded ta this function by the 
archbHAop of Colc»gae. To him alto the mdm< 
Wis of the secret tribimals were ubligvi to swear 
•oedieece. The firoe-<oiiiit% vhoro he nominated 
iar thedodiies of Eogeio and Wettphaly, were 
sahsertad to his examihmtion and inttrdction, and 
afts U^ invested by the Emperor with the 
laplbaa, were not only installed by h\m, but 
aids Gible to be deprived of their function, at 
^filasape, wr^thnut being permitted to appeal. 
Efery aaasicr of the chair was authorized to 
pfahBnt the free-counts of his tribunals, to decide 
in certain niiiT, aod to grant letters of protection 
agunst Aie pmceedings of the. latter. He re- 
caved of every froewjndge, admitted as a member 
ofthetr&nnab subJ4Kt to his jurisdiction, one 
Bark af goM, if the candidaie was of noble 
dcKCBt, if not, a mark of silver. Beside this ; 
he also enjoyed other perquisites, amounting to 
ft coosideiable5ism. 

The free-coonu {vtkmgrqfenj -were required 
la be begotten in legal wedlock, bom in Wesu 
phaiy, aod distinguisbed as free, unblemished, 
and respectable men in their community. They 
promtfcd on oath, at their nomination, to be 
•be4icnt to tKe Emperor, the governor and the 
ibaster of the chair, to discharge the duties in- 
cunbent on them as free-counts, to • take cogni- 
Zioce of no cause not coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the secret ban ; to give to the accused 
ercTT opportunity oi defending himself; to ini- 
tiate no one whose free and legal birth and un- 
blemished life were not warranted as the statutes 
reqaired ; to promote the good of the sacred 
Roman empire; not to injure the countries and 
subjects of their superiors, unless they bad lawful 
authority to do it, and never to op{x>sc th« re- 
f97ma:ion of the secret tribunals. They were 
iiititled to receive thirty guilders of every frce- 
judgp admitted as a member of ihelr tribunal, and 
ene>tbird of all perquisites. Their persons were 
sacred and inirioUble. 

The free-knights fTrtyfehojfln^ Vehmfch^eny 
f^iuende) were required to be begotten in l^gal 
wedlock, freeborn, of an unimpeached character, 
No. XX.JTuL I If. 



resident in the free couq*y, and natives of West- 
phaly. The number of these free-knights be- 
longing to each tribunal, never was laM-thaa 
seven, nor dtd it amount to more than eleven. 
Seven free- knights, at least, were required to 

compose a plenary-court fri«^<ricAO« *" which 
the final sentence was pronounced. Knights of 
other tribunals were in^leed permitted to be pre- 
sent on these occasions aa visitiM «, but were not 
reckoned, nor allowed to vote. On their recep- 
tion they promised on oath : to be faithlul in dis- 
charging their functions as free-knighis ; to give 
information to the secret tribunal of every thing 
coming under its jurisdiction, perceifed by them<* 
selves or reported to them by creditable pcrscns* 
and not to suffer any thing created betwixt 
heaven and earth, to divert them Iron the execu- 
tion of their duty. They also bound themselves 
to promote the interest ef the saored Roman 
empire, and to invade the possessions ef the 
masters of the chair and of the free-courts only 
on legal grounds. After having taken this oath, 
they were not permitted to fev«4l even to their 
confessors the secrets of the tribunal, and on 
transgressing this law, though only in the most 
trifling point, were hanged without mercy. They 
pronounced judgment according to the statutes 
of the Westphalian secret tribunal, and executed 
it conformably to the decrees of the free-courts. 
They knew each oilier by certain secret signals. 

The fVee-bailiffs (FreyfTohnen) performed the 
office of messengers, and also were required to 
be freemen, begotten in legal wedlofek, and of an 
unimpeached character. 

The original constitution of the secret tribunals 
did, however, not long continue in force, bastards 
and wretches oT the most abandoned character 
being admitted. The namber of free-knights 
allowed to every tribunal,' was originally limited 
to eleven, but in a short time in many amounted 
to fifty and more, who pnsirmd not an inch of 
landed esute in Westphaly, and were indoeed 
by self-interest, ambition, thirst after vengeance^ 
or other disgraceful motives, to join the associa- 
tion . The meeting places of the members of the 
secret tribunals degenerated into haunts of san- 
guinary banditti, who indiscriminately assassinated 
the innocent with the guilty. The masters of 
the chair being actuated by the most sordid 
avarice, divided the free-countries into nu- 
merous smaller scats of justice, whereby the 
number of spies and secret informers naturally 
was encreased to a mo6t alarming degree, and 
numberless opportunities for fraud, imposition, 
and extortion were presented. Although they 
were origmally authorized to pronounce senteitce 
only in criminal cases, they interfered in private 
and domestic affairs, in order to encrease their 
fees, and connived lu lay oven Counts and Princes 
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under contribution lo their avarice. Tliey vowed, 
Ofi their admission, in the most sotemn and awful 
miunct, to judge with incorrujitihle impariLiity, 
td regard no person, and even to be draf to the 
feelings of the hearty in framing their decrees; 
but, on ihe comrary, they were swayed by selfish- 
ness, accessible lo corruption, patiial to their 
friends, and. prosecuted iheir enemies with the 
most rancqruus malice, and prostituted their 
function by rendering their authority subservient 
to the gratification of the most brutal lust. They 
were Heaf to the lamentations of calumniated 
innocence, assassinated their relations to inherit 
their estates, and were more dreadful to the 
virtuous than the midnight ruffian. A free- 
conntininpmty artml -ml tme^mf -musm md a^ 
judge; the spy, informer, witness, aod jud^ie, 
werc^ lAmaq^ i n stap c es ^ umied in the same per- 
son ^ in s^o^f,' the abuses which disgraced the 
secret tribunals, rendered them a real curse to 
mankind. Towards the close of the 14th, and 
in the beginning of the 15tli century, their power 
in Germany rose to a roost alarming degree; and 
we may safely maintain that the German empire 
at that lime contained more than an hundred 
tbtiusand free^knights, who without either pre- 
vious notice or trial executed every one who was 
condemned -by the secret ban. Bavarians, Aus- 
trian^, Franconians and Suabians, having a de- 
mand on any one whom they could not bring to 
justice before the regular courts of his country, 
applied to the WestphaTian secret tribunal, where 
they obtained a summon^, and in case of non- 
appearance, a sentence, which was immediately 
communicated to the whole fraternity of free- 
Jknight^, a step by which were put in motion 
those hundred thousand executioners bound by 
the most dreadful oath to spare neither father 
nor mother, nor to regard thesacred ties of friend- 
chip and matrimonial love. If a free-knight met 
a frien<f condemned by the secret ban, and gave 
>iim'only the sli|;hte5t liint to save his life by 
i^ifitt'f all the other free-knights were bound to 
Jiang -him seven feet higher than any other cri- 
liiinal. The sentence being pronounced in the 
perrfctban, they were obliged to put it into imme- 
dtnrtift (*)eec'ution, and not permitted to make the 
lea frsmon^lf rant e, though ihcy were perfectly 
convinced ttlat the devoted viptim was the best 
of men, and innocent of the crime alledged 
antalii^ lilm. This induced almost every man of 
rank and power to become a member of that 
dttst^M a.<>Mciation, in order to be more able to 
he on- !iis guiW. Every Prince had some free- 
kni|;htsAmong4t his counKenort^ and the majority 
of the Oetman no^dity belonged to tliat secret 
Mddr JSy^ Prfnces ^ for instance, the Duke of 
Bavaria, and' the ^arj^Te of Hrnndenliourgh 
. wew aeaber^'oT th« S^ret Tribunal. The 



Duke William of Urunswick is reported to have 
»id: I must order the Duke .^dolphui, of 
Shleswic, to be hanged, if h? should come to see 
me^ le«t the free-kniffhts should hang me. It 
was difficult to elude the proceedings of tb« 
free knights, as. xhey at all times contrived to 
steal at night, unknown and uihteen^to the gates 
of castles, palace* and towns, and to alBx the 
summons of the secret tribunal. When this had 
been done three times, and the accused did not 
appear ; he was condemned by the secret ban^ 
and summoned oDce more to submit to the exe- 
cution of the %enten<te, and in case of non-ap- 
.pearance, solemnly ottt-lawed, when the invisible 
bands of free-knights watched all his steps till 
thtf foiiad an- a^^attaauof-ot taking- away ius 
life. When a free-knight thought himself too 
weak to seise and lung th« culprit, he was 
bound to pursue him till he met with some of 
his colleagues, who assisted him in hanging hina 
to a tree, near the high road, and not to a gibbet, 
to signify thereby that ihcy exercised a free im- 
perial judicature throughout the whole empire, 
independent of all territorial tribunals. If the 
devoted victim made resistance, to as to compel 
them to poignard him ; they tied the dead body 
to a tree, fixing the dagger ovef kis head, toahow 
that he had not been murdered, but executed 
by a free-knight. 

Their transactions vrere shrouded in the mo9e 
profound concealment; and the signal by whicK 
the initiated, or knowing oaet, as they called 
themselves, recognised each other, never cookK 
be discovered. Their secret proceedings were 
not permitted to be diselosed to the Emperor 
himself, although he was supreme rhaster of the 
chair. Only when he asked, has N. N. been 
condemned f the free-knights ' were allowed to 
reply'in the affirmative or negative; but when ho 
enr(uired who had been condemned by the secret 
ban ? they were not permitted to mention any 
name. 

The Emperor, or his delegate, could create 
free-knights no where but on the red stiU, i. f. in 
Westphaly, with the assistance of three or four 
free-knights who acted as witnesses. In this 
they likewise resembled the free-masons; and if 
we consider every tribunal as a lodge, and the 
supreme master of the chair, as the grand- master 
of all Westphalian lodges, this comparison is . 
rendered still more striking. The real slgnifieor 
tion of the term ted soil, and the reason why U 
was applied to WesipRaly, has not yet been 
traced out. The King Wenseslaus, h-d created 
free-knighu out of Wei^tphafy, and when the 
Emperor, Ruprecht, asked how they were treated 
by the regular free-khights, he received the 
answer, they are hanged toithoul niercg. 

Tkt Eimpercr alone, and uo other Germax) 
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Prince, cosU gnnt a. safe coridact to a penon 

who was eotUved by the secret ban^ which was 

s^vilr^ whkh CharleS (he Great had reserved 

to htmseifa the Saxon capitular*.' Th« free 

bi'^hb, bwever, itiaintatned^ U was more hc- 

toBis^thcZmperor noC to %rant such letters nt 

pr&!9^ at alT, as Tie wras more inttresttd in 

iitrc5ehts.nig than ia weakening the power of 

th* se-cTT! tnbunafs : and in this they were right, 

vilte^coants defetiiled the imperial. luthnrity 

«l^s$! the encroachments of territorial jurisdic- 

t»t. TIk Emperor 'Sigismund took a certain 

Coond of Lao^en, who wat out-Uwed ^j the 



secret tribunal, in his service, in order to save his 
life. But the free counts coutiniicd to prnsecut^ 
htm, till he at last appealed to the ecclesiastical 
council at Basle. 

Reformations of the numerous abuses which 
gradually had crept into the secret tribunals, 
were re|>eatedly attempted, especially in the years 
1404, 1419, 1429, 1455, and 1437 j but the 
corruption had alrea«!y spread too far, and wa< 
rooted too deeply to be removed. They were 
never formally abolished, and oufy cxpiVcd by 
iegrees. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE EFFECTS. OF A WELL-IIEGULATED TllEATRfi. 



BY r. SCH1LLE1U 
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Sduu. tJbmtftM^ m Vis Th«CMy of iha Fim 
Ammd Scieneeiy ih«t aa univenal and irre- 

le indifMiiMi to oovel Mid extraofdiiMry 
uAd«ttre of Cpeling ouneUes in a ftUte of 
ttal eotnmotion, has given ns« to dmaatic 
Bcijig ttxhaosted by a top strenuous 
of the mcnul (acuities,, enfeebled by 
the samoMK and prctfuce of his professional oc- 
cayBtMOB^aad satiated by sensuality, man could 
aoc bu feti ^ Tacancy in his «^ul totally repug* 
nant to the oaremittiog impulse to actirity in- 
herent in humaa nature. Our nature, equally 
ia rapabl e of codoring for any length of time a 
si9^ of mere animal exbtence, as of continuing 
th^ exertions of the higher £iculttes without in- 
tCTmiisioo, panted after an intermediate state, 
voAiog tfaea^two oppoMle extremes, relaxing the 
mind liwra a too intense bent of its powers, and 
fepliutuig. the aheraate transition from one state 
to the ofhor. This advantage is invariably pro- 
doced by a Mnceptibility of the impressions of 
beaoty. But u x vvise legislator shoOld exert 
kilMelf, abuTt all ^hingi«, to select from two 
tStat that which is most efficacious, he will not 
be satislicd with having only dijarmed the in- 
ciinatioos of his pctople, but, if possible* render 
them iB»lrum^n<al to the accomplishi;ient of 
ooble desigivs, and endeavour to concert them 
inlo soy(ccs of happiness. Artuaied by these 
fliptivesy legislatoni ^i^vf the, preference to the 
siai^ wbi^h opens ^. spinous Ecld ,to a mind 
e^cf £« c»enio»^aflr<ir<*s homisl^m^t to, all the 
£vuhies of the soolpWithQ.^t ovecstc^ningany 
one of ihem,.HPd^tinU5S. t<i« fefinen?iciit.QC the 
«il4c;rsiaiunng ao4 ihe heart ^ii^ ihe most, ianol 
•cm kiad of amusement. 






The person who first observed tJiat religion is 
the strongest pillar of the state, and that it alone 
renders the laws effectual, has hy this ai^s- riion, 
perhaps without intending or bring seoj^ible of 
it, defended the stage in the stmugest manner. 
That very insufficiency and insi ability of {Misiiive 
laws, which render religioo indi!ipen$a^ly neces. 
Bsry for the state, determines aliK> the ivhoie in- 
fluence the stage can produce. The lawi^ con* 
fine themselves merely to negative duties, whereas 
religion extends its precepts lo real actions. The 
lawi counteiact only those ejects titat dissolve 
the social bonds by which mankind is united, 
whilst religion pre'^oribes such actions as render 
these bonds stronger. The taws decide only upon 
the vi&ible effects of the will; deeds a|one are 
subject to their exertion, whilst religion extends 
its jurisdiction to the inii>ost recesses of the heart, 
pursuing the thoughts of inan to their prioiary 
sources. The laws are plian>, vnd as c^ngeable 
as the humours and (lassions of |naq»' wh^'reas 
the bonds of religion are strong and ete/na(< «Sup- 
pose ihat religion actually dij exerci!«c this^xiwcr* 
fulsway over every human heart, will and can it 
complete the entire refinenient of mml Rdi- 
giun (which 1 distinguish here between its poli- 
tical and.divine pan) rt|ig\ou, in the -aggiegaie, 
oper-<tes chiefly upon the sensual pait of the 
people} but its cf^cacy would be lo» , were we 
to purify it entirely from^ifhjtefer strikes ihe 
senses.— And, what ^JftA^ ibM renders the ftage 
ef6Q»ciQM»; ,Rel)gioace^f.ftAO|)erate upon the 
majoriiy pf ^^»*>*«w*«i.i»ce,4^ w««ttvesiit of 'its 
awful pic ure.,and prttbl^u.<v<>fvhft%f« and hell, 
which operate alone by tlvQ. iiifiuencejtbfiy exor- 
cise over the Imaginatioo. What addition of 
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strcn^h mint religion and fh« la«^s acqufre by a 
dose BHianc# with tli« sMgej where all Isinttti- 
tion, whe^e vice And tirttte, ha|>|>tii«* and iai««ry, 
felly and wisderti, are ''represented tOtnaM id a 
Tariety of conlprehenirive ahd failhfbt <ptetuves; 
where jf>ro«Menee unfoWs U» riddtes, and solves 
the mystenlous knM^'^f fkte before our tyer; 
where the human heift, stretched on the rack of 
pasffioD-y confesses tti inmost emotionii; where alt 
masks are strfpt off, t^erf gloss is wiped- away, 
and incorruptible truth it awfully sitting in judg. 
ment. ' ' 

The jorisd^ltion of the stage begins where the 
dominion of the civil law terminates. When 
justice is bHnded by the charms of gold, and. riots 
in tfie pay of vice, when the crimes of those that 
are in power laugh at its impotence, and fear of 
man fetters the arm' of' (he magistrates, then the 
stage takes op the swurd arid balance of justice, 
and drags vice b<;for^ its dread tribunal. The 
spaeious regions Of fancy and history, the times 
past and future, are 'obedient to its nod. Dar- 
ing criaaitia'fs, long mouldered in dust, are now 
sunimoncd'^y the omnipotent voice of poetry, 
and repeat an ignominious life for the awful in- 
struction of posterity. Wretches, once che 
terror of their cotemporaries, pass before our 
eyes, impotent' like the phantoms produced by a 
magic mirror, and we curse their memory with a 
ToluptuOus horror. Though morality should be 
taught no longer, religion lose all credit, and 
the power of the law be dissolved, yet man would 
continue to be seixed with awful dread on seeing 
Medea stagger down the steps of her palace, and 
be agitated with powerful emotions when the 
murder 6f her children is accomplished. A sa- 
lutary tremrir will seize the beholder, and he will 
rejolc^ at having preserved his conscience pure, 
when Lady Macbeth, a dreadful night walker, 
washes her hands, and calls in vain for all the 
perfumes of Arabia to dispel the odious scent of 
murder? It is no exaggeration if we maintain 
that these pictures, exhibited on the stage, 
finally incorporate themselves with the morals 
of the multitude, and In individual cases infiu* 
ence their sentiment*. The impressions, pro- 
duced tay such exhibitions, arc indelible, and the 
slightest touch is sufficient to resuscitate, as it 
were, the whole terrifying picture in the heart of 
man. Certain as it Is that intuitive represent»> 
tion operates n»ore powerfully than dead letters 
and cold recitation, it is equally certain that the 
«tage produces a more powerful and lasting 
effect than all systems of morality and the 
written law. 

Bui tlie stege in this dees not merely aid the 
]aw^-4t hdfi a- much more spacious field to act 
upoit. Thod*«nds of vices, suffered by the law 
to reffliici unpunished, are cbtttised without 



mercy on (hostage; and numerous virtues, of 
' which the legislature is silent, are recommended 
from the stage. In this it fnthfully follows the 
directioiis of wisdom and mligion« U derives its 
principles and examples Snm. tkis pure source* 
Cind enrobea rigorous doty -with a charming and 
enticikig garment. How noUe are the sentiments, 
resolutions, and paasions^ witlh which it swells 
our soul, how heavenly the ideas which it exhi- 
bits for imitatfoA. What the benevolent Au- 
gnstos, great as a g«d, offers his hand to the perw 
fidious Cinna, w>io imagines to read the sentence 
of death on his lips, and utters the generous re* 
quest, " Cinaa, let us be friends T' isho among 
the spectators would in that mooient not be in^ 
ciined to shako his moitat ««en> kindly by the 
hand, in order to resemble the great Roman ?«^ ■ 
When Francis Sick ingen, fasBgtd chastke aa 
oppressive prince, and to defend the rights of a 
fellow- man, on the road chances to look round, 
and descries the smoke of his burning castle, 
where he left his wife and child amprotected, and 
proceeds on his rood, in order to he fkithful to 
his word, how great must man appear in such « 
moment, and how contemptible the dre&d.uf in- 
vincible fate! 

Useful as the stage proves itself by representing 
virtue in the most amiable manner, it produces 
effects no less salutary by' e:>thibiting the d^ 
formlty of vice in its dreadful mirror. When 
thehelplfss and childish Lear, in a noctnmal 
tempest, knocks in vain at the house of his 
daughters, scattering his white locks into the 
air, and tells the furious elements how unnatorai 
his reign had been; when be at last vents his 
furious pangs in the dreadful words, ** I gave 
you all 1 had to give l" how abominable then 
must ingratitude appear te us» imd how so* 
lemnly do we tow to lore and to revere onr 
parents ! 

But the effects which the stage can prodnce 
extend still farther. It is activo for our improve- 
ment, when reiigsoo and tbeiaw deen il beneath 
I their dignity to bestow their fostering cate upon 
■ human sentiments. Social happiness is as snueh 
annoyed by ioUy as by crimes aiid vices. Expe- 
rience teaches ns, that in the tegetuse of beman 
affalis the greatest weights are frequently sus- 
pended ^y the smallest and most tender threads, 
and that we^ on tr.cing human, actions to their 
primary sources, must smile ten times, before we 
are oace stnick with horror. Tho more I ad- 
vance in years, the smaller grows my catalogue - 
of villains, whilst my i^ister of fools growa more 
complete and n umeroua. ' If ail the motlal trans, 
actions of oee sex arise from one source, if all 
the onormous extremes of Tice, which evrt haw 
branded indlvidoals, ara only ahemd forms, only 
higher 4egreetf of out quality, wkficb we ar last 
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unxn'iiDoai^ behold with a tmil^ of pity, why 
should Mtfoie Mt faftvc led the other mk th« 
RwdT I kBMT bat one wacnk of pmervinf 
fraa deyorityy 9ad thu is thu-«4o fiMrd 

The ttfe w hifhly cspabto of peciDrmhif gmt 
part «f *ii ■uMii.fims tsk; It |i im ma the 
ainor « ftstfa t» the iMiioeront daiMt of fools 
and wdh flhrtHy ridicale la«b«» folly under i 
it BUT appear. It eAntf in such 
,bf rtntw of atirey what ia olben it 
itiBc tender cmotaont or terror. 
L^ «c warn to attempt to eftiinale fbo fespedife 
nlae of nkfcdy and comedy hy the measure of 
tke effectt vhich they pfoduoe, txperience would 
pohs^ id|adgc the pRfemncc to the latter .•«• 
»otcmpt wound the pride of nao 
iIbq Hidigootlofi tortures his con- 
Oar cowardice flies from the dread of 
harraa, bol thb very cowardice betrays tis to the 
The lavs and our conscience 
freqoeatly from crimes and vtcesy 
vhia thr perception of onr follies requires a 
nee^ which we can sharpen no 
efieetmlly than at the theatre. We 
wiihoat much reluctance, empower a 
to attack onr morals and our heart, but we 
%ad it BKne difiicnlt to Ibrfive him a tingle laugh 
at oar expcnee. Our transgressions admit of an 
observer and censor, but our follies scarcely can 
bear a wimcss. The stage alone is permitted 
freely to laah oor weakness, because It spares our 
peevishaess, and does not desire to know the 
fnHty feoL We see in Its mirror, aithoot btosh- 
ingy our falKcs drop their mask, and in general 
are thaokfol for the jeatle repriouuid. 

The effects produced by the stage do not, how- 
ever, terminate here* The theatre is in a higher 
deigfoe than any other public institution a school 
of practical wisdom, a gaide through civil life, 
aa onerring key to the most secret recesses of the 
haman coal. I will not deny that infatuation 
and caUonsness of conscience frequently destroy 
i!s beat effects ; that these barriers to truth enable 
Bomeraos vices to stand undaunted before its 
nirtor, and that thousands of generous seoti- 
meats, recommended from the stage, make no 
impression upon the icy heart of the spectator ; 
and I am inclined to bcKeve that Mf»liere^s Har- 
pagan may not have reformed one wurer ; that 
the soidde Beverley has reclaimed but a few of 
hii btetbrcn from the dreadfu^vice of gambling ; 
and that the representation of Charles Moor will 
n«ic eontribote much to render the high roads 
nfer : but though «e should admit this to be the 
casein most instances, «r even be so unjust to 
msipfain that the soge.contrihuies nothing at all 
to rcttiain the pmgrem of vice, we cannot deny 
thai its «luury isAnence is very great in many 



other itspoQU. Thou^ U should not ho MpahW 
of either destroying or even diaioishinf the eunt 
of viom^ Bunt wa not cooCssa ihsl U makns .ns 
acquainted with them? We mna live wttk 
these slaves of vic«| and assedate with these fooler 
We must either shun nc oonnteoct them ^uMnr- 
mfay their mfluawne, or All nnd^r it. Theetagn 
rendnrt them incapable of taking us^ surfiiae* 
We are prepared agsinst their destr.nfc Tlin>siAga 
has betrayed to us the secret of deloQliiv ^M 
dimrmiog them. It has stript off the d(9C#iUul 
mask that concealed the hypocrite, and faid opon 
the net with which gunning and cahM enoomi 
passed us. It dragged deception and Itlsehood 
out of their crooked U^yrinihs and .a^potnd 
their countenance to the iigh|, . Thougb ,th« 
dreadful remorse of the jinfdrtunate Mn, Uailer* 
in Kouebue*t Suanger, should not deur one vo-^ 
luptuary from his criminal purtuiiSi and thepie« 
tore of the baneful offsets of seduction sboul4 
not be capable of quenching his guiliy flame^ 
will it not enable unsuspecting innocence u> sea 
through the artful web of seduciion, and icich it 
to tremble at the vows and the homago of thA 
vile seducer? 

The stage does, however, direct our attentioa 
not to man and human characters a!o(ie, it also 
renders us attentive to the fate of man, and 
teaches us the grepit art of enduring iu blows 
with firmness. 

Accident and design act an equally important 
part in the vicissitudes uf our life;, we direa thn 
course of the Utter, but must impliciily submit 
to the former. We have i:e»son to be sitjsfied 
with the advantage, if unavoidable f^lalit^es do 
not surprise us unprepared ; i^ oor courage end 
prudence have exerted themselves idready on si* 
milar occasions, and our heart has attaiurd a 
suflficient degree of firruness to endure thesuddea 
blow infiicted by adverse Uie, The s'age pr^ 
senis to our view a variegated scene of human 
sufferings. U involves us artfully in foreign dis- 
tresses, and rewards us for momentary pangs with 
voluptuous tears and a most Valuable acquisitioa 
of courage.and experience. We follow oo the 
stage the deserted Ariadne through the re-^hoing 
Naxos, descend with her through the horrid tower 
of Ugolino, attend her to the dreadfti^l scaffold, an4 
await with her in anxious dread theanival of the 
awful hour of death. Here we hear sarpriseii 
I nature unobjectionably confirm what the secret, 
I palpitations of our soul prognosticated. Thoi. 
betrayed favourite of his Queen is deserted bsr 
her favour in the dungeons of the tower | the 
agonized Francis Moor is •tbandoiicd,at (he poinl 
of death, by his faithless sophutry. Eternity ro» 
stores the deceased to the world, to reveal secceta 
which no living mortal can know, and the so* 
cure villain is driven from his last horrid retreat. 
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dreadful witness 



becaiise the grive evomits a 
agitlnst him. 

Besides ihe information which the stage gives 
tis of ihc fate of man, it leaches us also lo be jusi 
to the unfortunate, and to judge him with in- 
dulgent humanity. We are made acquainted 
With the whole extent of hfs necessities before 
we are perroiited to sit in judgment upon him.— 
Humanity and tolerance begin to predominate in 
our age; their cheering rays have forced their 
way into the courts of justice, and even farther — 
into tfie hearts of princes: How ample a share 
has <he s'age had in this benefic Ait change, by 
rendering mm better acquainted with his bre- 
thren, and wnf( Iding the secret springs which de- 
termine human actions ! 

A 'fert atn eminent class of men has more rea- 
son to be grateful to the stage than the rest.— 
Here the great and powerful hear what they 
never or rarely hear— truth; and behold what 
they nctrer or rarely see— man in his natural 
Ibrm. 

Thus extensive is the influence of the sUge 
upon moral r«fincm'ent; but Its merits, in illu- 
minating the human mind are no less important 
and obvious; and it is in this higher regi6n where 
a great genius and zealous patriot tutns it to the 
best advanUge. He casts a scrutinizing look at 
the whole hnman racfr, compares nations with 
nations, centuries with centuries, and observes 
how slavishly the great mass of the people bend 
their neck beneath ihe yoke of prejudice and 
opinion, which continually counteract their hap- 
piness — observes that the purer rays of truth en- 
lighten only a few solitary individuals, who 
purchase the small gain, perhaps, at the expence 
of a wh<»le life. By what means can a wise le- 
gi'.lator make a whole nation partake of the sa- 
lutary light emanating from these purer lays of 
truth? 

The stage is the common channel by which 
the liglit uf truth emanates from the more en- 
lightened part of a nation, and diffuses its gentle 
ra) s through the whole state. Notions more cor- 
recr, principles more rt fined, and purer senti- 
ments, fluw from her through all the veins of the 
great bulk of the nation ; the mephitic mist of 
barbarism^ , the Egyptian darkness of superstition 
disappears, the night gives way to conqueting 
light. I beg leave to select only two from the 
numerous excellent fruits of the better stage: 
How Hpiversally has religious tolerance been dif- 
fused within these few last years. Before Lea- 
singN Nsthan the Jew, and Voluire*s .Saladin, 
the Saracen put us to the blush, and preached 
th« diviAft dotiiine that pious subroisaion to ^the 
will of ^fKldoef npt deptod on, our opinions of 
th« nature of ihe Si;^pfeiae Ruier<)C ihe world. 



Bwfore Joseph 11. conquered the dreadful hydra 
of pioas hatred, did the stage already plant hu- 
manity and meekneu in our heart; the horrid 
pictures which able dramatiats diew of |>agait 
priestly fury, taught us to avoid religious hat red^ 
and this dreadful mirror enabled Christianity to 
wipe off the spo s with which it was stained.— 
The errors of education might, by means of the 
stage, be attacked wiHi equal success ; but unfor* 
tunately not one of our great dramatists has aa yet 
attempted to treat upon this important theme. 
Though there is nothing, by its conseqtiences o> 
important for the general welfare of a nation as 
education, yet it is totally abandoned to the pre- 
judices, the indolence, and the, thoughtlessness 
of every individual. The stage alone would b« 
capable of exhibiting to public view the nume- 
rous unfortunate victims of neglected education ; 
here our fathers might learn to renounce perverse 
maxims, and our mothers to love rationally .-.* 
F^lse notions lead the heart of the best peda- 
gogues astray, which renders the consequences 
the more pernicious, if they b»ast of unnatural 
methods, and systematically ruin the tender plant 
in academies and pedagogic hot houses. The 
present predominant cu!»tom of instructing chil- 
dren in every thing but in what tends to render 
them practical Christians and useful subjects, de- 
serves, more than any other fashionable foHf 
of the age, to be lashed by the scourge of 
satire. 

The stage might also be rendered instrumental 
in correcting- the kleas of a natitm relative to go- 
vernment and the superior powers. The legisla- 
tive power might here speak to the subject by the 
medium of others, defend itself against his com- 
plaints, before they could grow'loiid, and bribe 
the mistrust of the muMtude without appearing 
to have any share in the attempt. 

1 cannot omit to animadvert here on the great 
influence which a well-regulated theatre might 
exercise over the spirit of a whole nation. By 
the national spirit of a people, I mean the simi- 
larity and harmony of its opinions and inclina- 
tions relative to subjects concernir g which aiio* 
ther nation entertains difiForent notions and senti- 
ments. The stage alone has it in its power to 
effect this harmony in a superior degree, as it 
pervades the whole territory of human know« 
ledge, exhausts all situations in life, and lays open 
the most hidden recesses of the human heart, and. 
as it is resorted to by all rat*ks and classes, and 
has the earliest accesfc to the undentandmg. and 
the heart. 4f in all our dramaitc pieces, one 
leading feature did prevail, if onr poeu agreed 
among themselves, and would form a close union 
for this purpos^ifrigoroot discrimination guided 
them in dMm Uhoursi if the/, would reiolf c tn 
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4eT0letbfeif pen eacdusivdy to popular subject), 
the sta^e mifjkit, ia a superior dcgreei guide the 
•pint of iltt mtaaOm 

VeSore 1 eandailey I must nentioo one more 

aAtaonge of Che stage, which is more important 

than it ■ SDBUioiil V ' thought. Human nature 

earfercy for any length of time, to lie 

stretched on the wreck of 

the charms of the tenses die away 

as they an gratified. Man, being cloyed by 

ajoyment, tired from long continu^ 

CDraieDtcd by an tnceslant desire of 

his £scultiesy paats ai\er better and 

refiaed enjojiDcntf, or plooges heedlessly 

ii^ bmsal riBonsKS, which accelerate his ruin and 

dcRivy sociai tianqoillity. Bacchantic orgies, 

Tiiooas gamblha^, Dumberless wild excesses 

bi£ched by idleness, are unavoidable, if the 

l^isbtare does not know how to direct this 

xtimty of the soul to more noble pursuits. The 

BUkflf bunness, ^vho generously devotes his life 

lo^sernce of the state, is in danger of falling 

a pfcy ta susantlirupic spleed— the man of leam- 

iagta beeoae a dull pedant— and (he multitude 

Is be rafJBted Co a state of brutality. The stage 

if an ifistiiotioa ^here pleasure is blended with 

1, test with exertion, diversioa with 



improvment ; where no one faculty of the mind 
is strained at the ex pence of the other, nor any 
pleasure is eigoyed to the ii^nry of society aft 
large. When sorrow preys on the mind, when 
gloomy meUncholy poisons our life, when we 
loathe the world and our occupatiunt, when heavy 
burdens depress our mind, and our strength is 
nearly worn out by fuigue, then the theairt re> 
ceives us; the artificial world into which we are 
transported, makes u« forget the real world with 
all its cares and burthens; we are regenerated, as 
it were ; our feelings are roused ) salutary pasiions 
shake our dormant spiiits, and give quicker cir* 
culation to the stagnating blood. The unfortunate 
sufferer weeps away his own sonows while he 
sheds a sympathijcing tear at the distresses of 
another; the giddy favourite of fortune grows 
sober, and the secure is rendered apprehcnsiv<*. 
The sentimental Sybarite is inspired with manly 
firmness, and the icy callousness of the raw bar- 
'bafian is thawed. Every individOal par.tici pates 
in the universal rapture of the audience; the 
pleasure that sparkles in every eye and glows in 
every Jiesom, seizes irresistibly upon his sympa- 
thizing heart, all distinctiuns of rank and cir- 
cumstances are furgotten, and the whole assembly 
secm» to be but one happy family. 
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Tsc Spaniards ill general are by no means 
w§nv)f in point of capacity to any other civilized 
nation; the menul lethargy, in which the whole 
aaiioa seems to be immersed, is owing to the 
thnldom in which it has hitherto been kept by 
the inquisition. Bigofry and an excessive na- 
tionai pride are the most predominant features 
in the character of the Spaniards. They would 
sooner submit to the most excruciating tortures 
Qiao give op any one of the numerous mechanic 
cai cereraottics which disgrace the christian reli- 
gion in Spain. A Spaniard would deem it the 
most enormous crime to omit hearing mass read 
on a hohday, or to eat meat on a fast day, though 
he wooM not scruple to assassmate an enemy, 
or to commft a breach of the sixth command- 
ment, on the slme day. The holy virgin is in 
every tespcct worshipped by this nation with 
modrgreatcT devotion than the Supreme Being. 
Another insuhee of' the totat neglect of the 
esseflttsl pvecepts of bur reUgion, is the indif* 
ftrcQce which the S^miKis display wiA raspcct 



to the keeping of the sabbath, it being a com- 
mon sight to see them on that day work in the 
fields, or perform any other manual labour, 
though they would deem it a mortal sin were 
any one only to talk of labour on one uf the 
numerous festivals of the Virgin Mary. 

•* The siiate of literature in Spain cannot but 
greatly contribute to support the laracntoblcand 
pernicious reign of darkness in that devoted 
country. The clergy take all possible pains to 
render foreign literature suspected by the 
Spaniards, bestowing the names of prolesfamts 
and herttics upon all authors of eminence ; and 
these epithets alone are sufBcient to prejudice a 
Spaniard against the compositions of men of 
universal lUerary celebrity. The titles of pro- 
hibited books are usually affixed to the doors of 
the churches with a superscription purporting 
that they saTour of protestanlsm. The weekly. 
papers are likewise commonly swelled with the 
titles of book^ that con)e under this denomina- 
Lion. The be;it English and Frcntfh authors ar« 
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thdeed to be found In two imblie librarla »t 
Madrid ; but they are tepArmtcd from the rat, 
•s if pregnant with conta|ion, and can be ob- 
tained f<(»r pertiml only by means of a special 
ticence from the inquisitioiT. On ob«erviug to 
tyne of the librarians, that this anxious care of 
precluding the public from reading the works of 
ibreign nations was a manifest proof of the ap- 
prehension entertained by the Spanish clergy of 
the weakness of their articles of faith, 1 recelTed 
lor answer, ** That it could not he denied that 
«he poople were not sufficiently instrncted in rfr* 
ligion» to be proof against the specious reasoning 
«f foreign philosophers} the Spaniards, more- 
over, were not accustomed to meditate on the 
theological and philnsophlcal tubfects, and to 
enter into solid investigattons; that they, con- 
sequently, were not capable of distinguishing 
truth from error .**«^The Spaniards are, however, 
no great lovers of reading scientific works, or any 
other serious composition. The literary worla 
that interest them most, are plays, and legends of 
saints, which contain the most extravagant ab- 
eurdities. Large collections of this kiiid^ re- 
ligious composition are found almost in every 
house : these and romances of knight-errantry 
comprehend, generally speaking, the whole 
comtieis of literary works that are deemed in> 
terestiug. It is, indeed, to be lamented, that a 
people endowed with considerable natural capa- 
cities, and living in one of the finest countries 
cm' the face of the globe, should have been re- 
duced so tow by spiritual and political despotism. 
Spain formerly had a great many advantages be* 
fore the other European countries, aaher language 
attained an high degree of refinement, and the 
arts and sciences were successfully cultivated by 
the Spaniards, whilst the greatest part of Europe 
were Involved in profound darkness. 

The despotic restraint laid upon the progress 
of the Spaniards in mental refinement, is one of 
the principal causes of the avidity with which 
they plunge into the vortex of sensual pleasures. 

There is, perhaps, no country in Europe where 
the goddess of love is more ardently worshipped 
than In Spain, which renders effeminacy of 
manners more universal in that country than it it 
any where else ; prostitutes and married women 
are indiscriminately given to intrigue. 

Chariiahle institutions abound in Spain, espe- 
cially at MadriU, and reflect great honour on the 
character of the Spaniards. 

The charitable disposition of the Spaniards, is 
the most prominent feature in the character of 
both rich and poor, and is not confined to their 
countrymen alone, but most generously extends 
itself to all foreignera without distinction. This 
laudable disposition of the nation has been 
pro<Uicthe of the most esDeeUent pubKc in- 



stittttiom for the reception and relief of the sick, 
and amongst these none is more distingutihed 
than the grand hospital for male patients.— 
Besides this hospital, there is another called the 
grand general hospital for women, which was 
founded by two private gentlemen. These two 
hospitals wore formerly under the direction of the 
eoimcU of Castile, but now are 4u)>erintended by 
a spedat commission appointed by the King. 
The chief director is a grandee of S}>ain, and the 
membera are spiritual and secular persons of the- 
first respectability. With these botpttals are 
united several orders of both sexes, who are bound 
to afford the patients all assistance in their power. 
Kegulartty, cleanliness, and the most careful at- 
tention to the wants of the patients, are the 
most striking characteristics of these hospitals. 
There are three hundred surgeons appointed at 
the gnmd hospital for male patients, who must 
attend the regular physicians to the sick bed, and 
see their prescriptions carefully executed. After 
having served some yeara In the hospital, fSkej 
are promoted in the a^'my and navy, preferably' 
to all others. The apartiaants aie cleaned, and 
the beds made by the charitable brethren and 
sisters, whose tender attenfioQ to the wants and 
comforts of the patients it most exemplary. All 
the bedsteads in the hoipiuls are made of iron. 
1 never saw a single flea in these hospitals; an 
evident proof of the great attention which is paid 
to cleanliness. The strictest regularity with re- 
spect to the diet of the sick* Is enforced in botk 
hospiuls. The padentthave an excellent ooo- 
veniency to take the benefK of the air. The re- 
ception into the hospital ii not attended with the 
least difficulty. Those that can walk, go there 
without any previous application or recommend- 
ation, and such as are unable to walk, send word to 
the governors, informing them of their situation, 
when a chair is sent from the hospital to fetch 
them. Foreigners who are admitted, are not 
even esked to what religious sect they belong. 
Ecclesiastics of different nations are appointed to 
coiuole foreigners in their own language. Every 
Sunday and holiday the l)ospital for male patient? 
is visited by the charitable fraternity, and that for 
female patients by the charitable sisterhood, who 
comb and wash the sick, and do every thing in 
their power to render the situation of these un- 
fortunate people particularly comfortable on the 
Lord^s day. In these humane exertions they arc 
generally assiaed by people of the first rank, and 
I have frequently seen on these occasions even 
grandees scalously employed in consoling and ad- 
ministering relief to the sick. Ladies of the 
first eminence perform the s^me charitable office 
in the hospital destined for thcirown sex. Thanks 
to aar tuptrior refinement ! our ladies of fashion 
contrive to spend their time on ihc Lord's day la 
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li tawnmm «i Ul« card-tati^ !— 
1^ ia|4e funds witb whic)» these koc- 
finals ve pnmAsdy the^ tiertvc sboaciimMcnible 
third «»f the net prodTaceof all 
pradtice of all biiU-]bjiHO^, 
1S04 amoonled to 1,70^,131 
Itbese two swid taoApitals Hiete 
im Madtid <fl a saialler impf 
1km Fmm^, ItaliM, FlemMl^ Jrisb, 
hospitals, lo these smaller 
pecieot ha» a rooni to hiotelf.-*- 
a tyifig-in and a found* 
bag AaapiaJy vhich afe e^oaHj ««U> ptovidcd 
■idai miHra ci ed . A public inatitutioa for JeoiHng 
mr»ef ■pon^ed^ce wichout iotereaty ertahlishtd 
fa Ua*rii, is irartaciNlafly hooourable to the Spa* 
U U J«fi emifeif to the jiMCtee and fra- 
tbe debcofy whether he choosoi to pay a 
WiaU.flun, lb kcu of interest, on redeeming his 
iMge. Aeooamiitee for relief in^ the wants of 
A» powiift appointed iq evcrj parislu Their prin* 
is directed to relieve such as are 
ttBMkB their necessitv publicly knowp. 
reitlpM>m fratcfdlties existing in 
eoBinhi^r Hkawise kindly to relieve the 
•f ila^i« thai are Ml distfees. Many 
the iral elaaa are members of these 






Madfti eniil^iif mwj public libraries. The 

ffay^iibfary ia the nest complete, and open every 

day. Ajiy ofie laay without difficulty obtain the 

hewanti; hot thii library as well as all 

soBieiiia very few modem works of emi- 

The philoaophieal writings of the English, 

Germans, and French, arc entirety excluded. A 

separate apartment is allDtted to prohibited books, 

which are extremely difficult to be obtained. 

Widi the royal libraiy there is also connected a 

TCry valuable collection of scarce gold und silver 

coins s it poasemes. lUcewlse a great number of 

ancieat matiuscfipts. Thi* royal collection of 

mteral c n rfasittet if extremely rich in mine- 

tals. The collection of preeiotif stones is more 

complete and valuable than any in Europe. 

There areseveral academies of arts and sciences 
at Madrid, namely, the royal academy of Spain, 
and the academies -of history, painting, and me- 
didne. The formsr has published an excellent 
Actlonary of the 2$p«n«sh language, in six large 
quarto fodnmei. The medical academy is the 
least reaperted. Hie academy of painting ,h is of 
late ceotrihnted very much to the promofir<h of 
the 6ne arts in Spain . The lectures on drawing, 
mathematicf, and arehlieeture, are open to all 
who vi4i to proliC by them. The admission is 
gnus. No tbrdgner can obtain the prizes an- 
aoaNy dh«ilhated by this academy. Agriculrural 
•oeiAies .ire established in several' parts of the 
country. They keep up •comtant cortespond- 

Ae. XX. y0i. Ill, 



ence with the lotamigas del pcU at Madrid ; but 
little guud has beto e&ccted as yet by these 
societies 

T^e »tate of the Spanish universities b very 
Umeoiable : t|tey are seminaries of supenuiioo. 
Th« number of stuflents »t Salamanca once 
amounted to fifteen thousand \ at present it does 
not exceed faar thousancL The life of the stu- 
dents is dissoluie in the extreme. The grammar 
sehools arc not better than the nniver<:itie«. The 
^S^aoiards xpeakthetr language with great purity. 
The Spanish language not being crowded with 
leo many oont maiita, if much superior in 
harmony to the French, English, and German^ 
and possesaet a more numerous omss of popular 
songs and halUdi th^n any qther European la»« 
guage. Cervantes, Lopex de Vegat Garcilassop 
Catderon, Gongora, Boskaoi AugiMtine Moreto^ 
Anthony de SoUs, ;ire the £ivQurite authors of 
the nation They havedvt'inguished themseWee 
by romances, jiovels, poetry, and plays Cer- 
vantes, besidet his celebrated Don Quixirtte, hat 
written many works, as novel«, oomedies, and 
eight smaller pieces, called €^Uemn9$ (inter- 
mt%txy^)y which, by their comic spirit, are ren« 
dered far superior to his plays. None of his 
novels ate deemed equal to his Quixotte : they 
are twelve in number, and contain a most faith- 
ful and animated description of the manners of 
his ai<e. Of his pl»ys, twelve only are extant. 
Ang<;ls, deviN, and sorceners, sre the leading cha- 
racters. Cervantes lived and died in porefty, 
and frequently was on the point of starvinf. 
Lopes de Vega .nnd Oalderon are the principal 
Spsnish dramatiftfl. I«opef de Vega was born in 
1562, at Madrid, and died on the same day 
with our Immortal Shakespeare; a coincidence 
very reraarisable. Cervantes, Calderon, and Qu»> 
redo, were his cotemporarieii. He acqurred wn 
immense f»rtune by his writings, which aie un- 
eommonty numerous. He is notorious for having 
neglected all rules of the di^mttic art, a defect 
which also distinguishes the numerous works of 
Calderon. He is less original than Lopra de 
Vega. His Cat-Epopee {Gatomachia) is the 
most finished of all his works. Augustine Moreto 
occupies the third rank among the Spanish dra- 
matists. A drama, entitled the Cavalier, is 
reckoned the mo«t eminent of his compositions. 
Gongora has written satiric-lyiic poems, which 
are highly valued, bet difficult to be understood. 
The miscellanous poems of Boskan and Oircila<;sa 
are much easier. The compositions of the laiter 
are s'rongty tinctured vnth a melancholy cast, 
which is said to have been the effect rf many 
domestic m't-ifortunes. QueyHe ha? rendered 
himself famous by hts novels and dreams. The 
prominent characteristic of his writings are a 
catiiical wit^ original Kttmoiir^ and knowledge 
D 
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of the human heart. Ills dreams have been 
translated into several languages, and frequently 
imitated. He has also written several works on 
historical, poliitcal,and theological subjects. The 
• tnost eminent modern authors are, Vego, Sarmi- 
•nto, Flore)*, Uurtel, and Isla, all of them eccle- 
siastics. Isla has written a keen satire upon in- 
dtflferent preachers, under the title oiHutoria del 
famoM preditator fray Qerundlu^ in which he 
attempts to reform the Spanish preachers \ but 
his excellent plan was frustrated by the persecu- 
tions of ignorant and fanatic priests. Many of 
the latest writers disptay a considerable degree of 
good taste. The most distinguished of them is 
Yrlarte,whoha$ translated several English worksj 
amongst wh^chare, the Spectator, Rambler, and 
Harness History; besides some others of the 
amusing kind, as Clarissa Harlowe and Tom 
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Jones. He is, however, closely watched by the 
inquisition, which has already prevented th« 
publication of the translations of several im- 
portant works, as for instance, the Encyclopedia 
and Robertson^a history of America. The month- 
ly publications which. appear display also many^ 
proofs of. an increasing refinement of taste, and 
enlii^htened understanding. The best histoiians 
of the Spaniards are, Mariana, £olis, and Her* 
reras. None has, however, distinguished him- 
self by a philosophical spirit. Father Isla has 
written the best compendium of the History of 
Spain. The Spaniards hare done much for 
typographical beauty. The most splendid works 
are, Mariana^s History and a Tran>lition of Sal- 
lust, by the Infant Don Lewis. The price of 
the latter work is an ounce of gold. 



SINGULAR FASHIONS. 



The rage of fashion is not confine<l to the 
female sex in Europe alone ; it extends its fan- 
tastic sway over the whole globe ; and proud as 
our fashionable belles may be of their refinement 
in dress, we may venture to assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that they will never succeed in 
eclipsing the inventive genius which the fair-ones 
in the interior of America display in the disposal 
of their attire — though it consists of nothing else 
but the akin with which kind nature has furnish- 
ed them. 

No female Indian in America would be so in- 
decent as to go abroad naktd\ the women in the 
interior of America being invariably compelled, 
by the tyranny of custom, to appear in public 
completely dressed, which th^ perform by 
b:sinearing the whole body with oil, and painting 
ou it a great variety of figures in different colours; 
and travellers protest, that when 'thus arrayed 
they appear to great advantage at a distance. 
Another article of their dress consists of large 
teeth of H»hes, suspended from their ears, which 
hang down to the shoulders, the tips of them be- 
ing pierced by their mothers in their earliest in- 
fancy, and the holes gradually extended so mueh, 
that a hand might pass through. They wear 
rings iu their nostrils, which hang down to the 
upper lip, a nacklace composed of monkies teeth, 
and bracelets consisting of shells; ornaments 
which ren<ler them objects irresistibly bewitch- 
ing in the e^s of the young men Qf taste and 
fashion. 

The women of a certain Indian nation in 
America consider a very bulky calf to the leg as 
ooe of the greatest personal cbarmsj and in order 



to put their girls in possession of this singular 
accomplishment, the mothers fasten strong rings 
round the legs of their female infants, below the 
knee, and above the ancles, which they wear all 
their life. These rings, obstructing the free cir- 
culation of the blood, force it to extend that part 
of the leg which they confine ; whence the calves 
attain a most astonishing size, which affords t« 
these Indian belles a charm whose all-conquering 
power no young Indian gentleman is able to 
resist. The beaua of the ladies with these bulky 
calves wear enormous wigs made of feathers, 
xvhich in size con^pletely correspond with the 
protuberant charms of the belles. An assembly 
of this nation, consisting of naked men with 
enormous wigs of feathers, and of girls with calvei 
of such an unnatural size, must exhibit as ridicu- 
lous a sight as a party of French ladies and gentle- 
men of fashion in the I6th century, when fche 
former wore enormous artificial posteriors stuffed 
with horse-hair, and the latter bellies of an asto- 
nishing size, consisting of cushions filled with 
husks. • 

The Achaguas reckon it one of the most 
charming ornaments to wear large artificial whisk- 
ers, covering one half of the face, and uniting 
on the chin. These whiskers are so durable that 
nothing is Capable of removing them. The 
mother takes a fishes tooth as sharp as a lancet, 
tattooing with it the figure of a pair of whiskers 
on the lips, cheeks, and the chin of the child, 
and after having wiped off the blood, rubs the 
incision with a black powder, which produces 
the figure of a pair of whiskers uster to be e£> 
faced. ^ 
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** The Omagaas, a nation of the kingdom of 

Q'nio, Btt'te small syringe* of gum eLsiic, onr 

of «Imc)i i»prefeiited to each of their guests when 

Hvey frreja entertalnmene. The omUsion ol 

tbis i£{ of czTility would be looked upon as a 

Bifkofs otter want o''good breeding, and the 

appbcaCBBof a clyster, in the presence of the 

wtmlexaspaij, before they sr down to dinner. 

vrccbaedby Uiei* as necessary for the purpo>e< 

afelaaiacs, as the washing of hands on the 



same occasion in the eastern countries. The an- 
cient Romans nre known to have taken a gen'le 
'emetic during dinner, in order to make rooiii 
.for an additional qumtity of Tictuah, a custom 
of which the fashionable world at Vienna are 
likewise accused by teveral travellers, though we 
hive great reason to suspect that this charge 
IS utterly unfounded, and nothing but the effect 
of a foolish d*S're of s^iying something new, 
though at the expence of truth. 



S A BIN A: 

OR, 

MOiMNG SCENES IN THE DRESSING-ROOM OF A ROMAN LADV. 

IConiinuedfiom Vol. II, Page 128.] 



%eeMYJ.^Dra$o fetches the Robes ; Washing of Hands ; Firw of the Wardrobe and of 
the Apartments <^ the Slaves; Presses for Clothes ; Shoes; the Tunic, 



Tbs inteiTuption of the officious Zenothe* 
mis, and Myrrhinetta^s unexpected delivery had 
pr(»eracted Doooa . Sabina*i breakfiist to such a 
lesgtb, that double d'digence was now necessary 
io anaaging the other necessary parts of her 
dren. One of her maids had long been waiting 
iiK orrlm to that effect Her mme was Droso 
and to her the chief care of Sablna^s wardrobe 
was eummitted. She now advanced to ask the 
important question whether her mistress would 
wear the gold ftounce, or that which was festooiir 
ed with peadsy together with the state dress in 
whidi it was necessary she should appear at the 
soiemimy. ** T^e maids," added Droso, « are 
aO waiting in the wardrobe for your orders. The 
dMbesare taken out of the presses and every 
thiog is ready.** 

The question is obviously of considerable im- 
poitance,'and requires a mature, but at the same 
time speedy consideration. Sabina was going to 
a review and was likejy to be herself surveyed by 
a ihoasand eyes; she was going to see and to be 
seen, exposed as she would be in an open balcony 
frocD bead to foot, to the inquisitive eyes of jea- 
lotts rivals. <* What is your opinion, Kypassis.;" 
laid the lady to her lavorite attendant who has 
already been introduced to th« notice of the 
reader. 

With the utmost respect the brown Kypas$is 
repfied : ^* Who can presume, most excellent 
mistress, to direct your taste which all the Roman 
ladies implicitly take for the standard of their 
dies ! Bat, some weeks since when you sent 
your cousin Saturninus the beautiful bandeaus 
pf |»eaili for ilw chest and head of hii charger, 



did you not say that, on this day, you would wear 
the new pearl dress a-la*CUnpatrm which yrur 
husband lately brought you from Alexandria? 
You certainly only wanttti to put my memory 
to the proof. For that dress must likewise be 
accompanied with the pearl flounces.^* . 

Sabina turned to Droso, with a look of severity 
on h^r brow from which the name of Saturuinus 
pronounced by Kypassis had scarcely been able 
to disperse the gloomy clouds which acain be- 
gan to gather there. «' You have your aaswer,** 
safd she. 

At her nod Kypassis brings a wet sponge io a 
silver wash-hand basin. The slave had just dip- 
ped it into asses milk, and now gently rubs with 
it the hands of her mistress. A maiden standing 
by her side, holds the soft towel ready for drying 
them*. It was not for nothing that Sabina had 
east her eye on the golden and silky looks of the 
page who was still waiting in the corner for her 
command. At her beck he advanced and the 
haughty lady wiped her hands in the beautiful 
linglets of the fair boy-t". 

♦ These were linen towels, the stuff oi whicn 
had been so beaten both in thr thread and web 
as to be perfectly shaggy, but extremely soft and 
pleasant to the touch, like cotton wool. This 
was a refinement far surpassing our modern 
towels of the finest damask. 

t In Petronius c.27. we find Trimalchio doing 
the same thing. It cannot be doubtrd that the 
history of the fair sinner in the Gospel who 
washed the feel of her respected teacher and 
dried them with her hair, ought to be Xaktn in 
the same manner. 
P3 
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Droso meanwhile flies back to the wardrobe, 
and accompanied by two other maidens brings 
the Domina's diess. But let u« first attend the 
swift footed clave into the wardrobe-apartment, 
situated in the left wing of the house, near the 
looms of the weavers, the embroiderers and the 
dress-makera, and which promises to afford our 
curiosity for a few moments abundant gratifica- 
tion. 

Figure to yourself the back part of the spaci- 
ous place where Sabina resides, swarming like an 
ani's nest with slaves of both sexes, who have no 
other employment than by the exercise of every 
kind of art and profession to supply in the cheap- 
•st manner every want of the Domina, to gratify 
her every whim however impracticable it may 
appear. Here a whole wing is divided partly into 
small chambers in which the female slaves are 
obliged to make a wretched shift, and parily into 
larger rooms where cerUin occupations require 
the joint labours of many. The first apartment 
backward is the spinning and weaving room. 
This we may know from the singing of the in- 
dustrious weavers and spinners ; for thus these 
poor creatures who are obliged to work late and 
early in order to execute their allotted tasks, 
beguile their tedious labour. The spinners are 
superintended by a very severe task mistress, 
and some of them by the commands of the 
Domin4 are even compelled to do a double por- 
tion of work as a punishment. Near them are 
the weavers who are employed in weaving a kind 
of fine muslin after a new pattern for a summer 
dress for the Domina. Formerly in the more 
-firtoous and happy days of Rome, the mistress 
©£ the family occupied herself in spinning and 
we^iving in the great hall,, in the midst of her 
female slaves. This practice had however been 
telinquished long before the days of our Sabina ; 
and it was regarded as mere affectation in the 
Empress Livi , that she was determined to make 
all the ordinary clothes worn by her husband, 
the Emperor Augustus. Now a Roman lady of 
frshion had «CBrcely time to revise the accounts 
of ht-r overseer once in a decade, and to give her 
a new pattern for a torment to her wretched spin- 
ncrs and weavers. 

The next apartment is occupied by the dress- 
niaker«i Though a rich Roman latl^ might per- 
haps purchase the most costly stuffs of Syrian and 
Alexandrian merchants, they were always made 
up by her own slaves kept in the house for that 
-particular purpo*c. Close to this was the apart- 
ment of the embroiderers, of whose skill and 
ingenuity we shall soon see a specimen ; and 
next came the room containing the war Irobe 
iUclf, where some sl.ivcs especially emi^loyed 
there, awaited with eager expectation Dr'so's 
fcturn. These females had also a peculiar ap- 



pellation, and were called ^esdplkm (folders of 
clothes.) As etiquette forbade the Roman 
ladit'S of distinction to appear in public in any 
other costume than that appropriated to matrons, 
excepting the purple flounce, and the stripes o€ 
gold in the tyntr, this dress admitted of no other 
colour than white for the upper garment, and n« 
other material than the finest woollen or hal^ 
silk; and no pains were spared to gire these 
white garmenu the highest degree of smoothness 
and brilliancy of which they were susceptible. 
Fortftis purpose they used particular presses, be- 
neath which the clothes were kept, til) they 
were taken out for use. Before they we»e put 
into this machine, they were folded with the 
greatest care, and this practice waslilso extended 
to the garments of the men of Rome, when they 
became as effeminate as the women. From this 
employment then these slaves received their ap- 
pellation, and in this apartment we observe se- 
veral presses and smoothing itfachines, for th* 
above mentioned purpose. In the exquisitely 
polished chests ranged round the room are 
conuined all the treasures of our Domina*8 
wardrobe. The inscriptions afford some idea 
of the multiplicity of the garments kept here, 
for Sabina in private parties of pleasure was 
fond of imitating the coloured fancy-dresses of 
females of easy virtue'*, and had a distinct ward- 
robe for each particular festival and for every 
season. 

" Dorcas !*' cried the half breathless Droso, as 
fiheenteted the apartment containing the ward- 
robe, to one of her companions, *' make haste 
and getteady the train with the flounce festooned 
with pearls ! The Domina has chosen that dress 
for the day P* Dorcas had fortunately received 
anearly intimation from Kypassis,and had already 
sewed the purple train decorated with pearls, to 
the most beautiful new aind brilliant white tunic • 
The other garments has long been ready ; and the 
little troop of clothes* folders instantly set ofF 
with the different parts of the Domina^s dres« 
carefully laid uver their arms, and carried 
them, exhaling the most costly perfumes into 
Sabina^s dressing-room. Karmton had just put 
on the feet of her mistress the shoes of the 
finest white leather, paying particular attcn- 

• Though in Ovid's Art of Love and other 

poets, we find mention made of as many different 

colours for ladies clothes, as there are among the 

patterns of modern tines; it should not be 

forgotten that they are speaking only of that 

class of dressy and good-naiured females who 

were called at Rome, Ithertince, and not of matrons, 

1 1 who wore no other coloared stuffs ^han gold and 

' purple, unless ihey chosa wantonly to degrade 

II themselves. 
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TUe mere ptfttaa^ on of these jrarcneaii cannot 

take up Bwcb na«. Sabiifti had already- pat on 

Wr dUft €■ fcer first entering the dressing room. 

Tb» if I defiale tunic with sleeTes, which cover 

only hitf of tke upper part of the arm, made of 

the finest oattoa, and till she is completely dressed, 

fuienad mitr Use breast with a narrow girdle. 

Kypsui^ eJio alone has the honour of assisting 

hcruiBicsi in this operation^ noties the girdle, 

small parple ribbon round the 

by which meam the ladies of antiqaity 

an easier luaaner those advantages 

vbich the femalea of modern times seek to 

by means of ehstto corsets. This 

the tunic, properly so 



caUed, whkh Kjpaasis helps the Domina to put 

As thtf tuBiCy the fq>permost of the nnder- 

gmKMs, cQUstitotcs the principal article of 

dicu and daplajs the greatest luxury, it iniy 

•at bt amisBy while Kyps«s is thus employed, 

lo take a view of it f^r a few moments. This 

grmtm k made of a stuff, tlie warp of which is 

csmpoaed of the "finest Mileshn wool, and the 

woof of cotton, of a brilliant white. It hu short 

lltefc^ which only reach to the elbow, and which 

afterafashioncoaimonaflftong the Dorkn Greeks 

are cot kogitadinallyy and festened together again 

with gold clasps. At the bosom it has a border 

two fingers us breadth of double-dyed purple, 

call dift^&MS, which was not only twice as stiong 

ocaloar, bat also twice as expensive as that which 

had only been once ^yed. Of the same cotonr 

is abo the lowest part of the train, which was 

cooadered as characteristic of the tonic of the 

Roman matrons. The while tnoic, properly so 

called, aescendcd only a little lower than the 

* As the ancients had a particular shoe for 
h foot, eonsequently a right and left shoe, any 
e in potting them on was looked upon as 
a sign that every thing would go wrong during 
the vboie day. This silly notion was sufficient 
to give aneastiKM even tn the first of the Roman 
Zmptnn^ who in iBMiy rcapcca was a jnan of a 
««ryiitile 



knee, and was not worn so short by any but 
females of no reputation, of the class of liber- 
tines, who did flQt fail to wear gaudy and ex* 
poDsive sandaU with gold chains, burklt-sand 
other ornaments above 'he ancles. But the tunia 
of a matron hi|d a pccuthi/ kind of irjinf, wiih 
abundance of folds, which reached so low as 
scarcely to suffer any part of the feet to be seen. 
This irain was nsaally decorated with all kinds 
of ornaments, and what the French term mgr^mmm 
and af^liqu»$t i»nd also with embroidering. Fine 
pbtes of beaten gold, or gold threads were hk» 
w!«e frequently sewed to it : but in general it had 
at the bottom a wider purple bo der. The tunic 
nf our Sabina had such a border, which was still 
further embellished by a bandeau of pearls fastened 
to it with great art, 

Kypaasis now girds this long tunic-chemist 
with a simple white ribbon, as any other decon» 
tion would be completely concealed by the mantle 
which is to come over it, or by the bagging folds «f 
the tunic itself. The whole art of the sleeve In 
this operation consists in drawing up the train, 
which otherwise wouM f til upon the ground and 
prevent the possibility of walking', to for as to 
shew only the toe of rhe foot, and to forma, 
handsome fold all round abore the girdle. 

Sabina is now completely dressed except 
throwing on the long white mantle which Drose 
holds in readiness. But the most imporunt thing 
of all still remains to be done. The pearl omai. 
ments which Sabinus recently brought his wife 
from Alexandria, are still to be hung on. The 
bracelets are not yet fastened, nor the rings pot 
on her fingers. Spatal«* already stands waiting 
with the open jewel casket. In a few moment 
oar Venus Ansdyomene will go forth perfeot 
from the hands of her busy roaitlens. 



f The train was called insiUuy and was made 
of the same kind of auff as the tunic, bur, as 
may still be seeti from manr Roman statues, it 
had a great number of small foMs, and a puiplb 
or gold border at Hie bottom. The tunic and the 
train together were called s/W«, which exactly 
corresponds with the modem expression, J%^ 
dircsf. 
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THE LADIES* TOILETTE} or. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

Idmiinued from Page 248, Tw. //.] 



Chap. XII. 
History <jf French Fasltumst Coniinuedm 



The farther we pmceed, the greater abun- 
tlance we find of ma'eriaU rehtive to the different 
chaiig«>s of fem:i1e dre^s in Fiance. On entering 
u|K>ii the epoch of Henrj the fourth*s reign, we 
might in* rod \rft very c rcumstantial deuils con* 
eeniing Ut>^ fashions; tht-se, hnw^ver, would net 
only ucc'vinn, too preat prolixity, bat would be 
iinin'.erti.<iting to the reader. All the existing 
nmnu men's exhibit representations of these 
cusiuines. I shall therefore pass f ery li'jhtly over 
the reigns of Henry and his tmicediate successors, 
confinit'g myself to a few anecdotes and the 
principal traiK, whicli will give some idea of the 
ri diculous t?ste of ihe femnles even in the most 
enlightened ages. It will be seen that the 
fashion!! of the age of I<outs XiV. Louis XV. 
tnd Louis XVL were infinitely more extra- 
vagant than those of ihe early perii>d of the 
monarchy. 

Henry IV. perceived the necessity of assign- 
ing limi's to a luxury that k(*pt continually in- 
creasing. Of all the sumptuary laws enacted at 
different epochs, none was so judicious as the 
eclict of 1604, In which Henry, after prohibiting 
the wearing of gold and siWer upon appirel, adds, 
'< excepting, however, women of pleasure and 
r(*gues, for whom we are not sufficiently interest- 
ed to do them the honour tu pay attention to 
their conduct.** This ordinance was perhaps 
the only one xhM produced a speedy effect ; the 
women of pleasure and rogues durst not avail 
themselves of this exclusive pt»rmission, though 
they had pTid very little attention to the re- 
peated prohibitions which had heretofore been 
is<;ued : so true it is that these brilliant superflui- 
ties are held in no higher estimation than the 
txanrrple of the great procures them. 

But this law acted upon the women only as a 
repellent, if I may be allowed to use that expres- 
sive term of the medical art ; that is, the fair 
sex being restricted in the employment of ex- 
terior ornaments, concentrated the science of the 
toilette and of dress, and invented a fashion which 
certainly no law could have touched, because it 
was out of sight. We shall briefly illustrate it by 
a passage frcftn St. Foix's Essays on Paris :^ 
<* The Marchioness d^£str6es, mother of the 
beautiful Gabrielle, was killed in a sedition at 
Essrtne, in Auvergne. It appears that her body 
was left in the streets very indecently exposed, 
and furnished an opportunity of observing a 



f ishton which had been for some time mtroduceil 
among women of quality. It was not only the 
hair of the head that they adorned with rrimp 
ribbon of different colours.'" To obtain the fa* 
vow of a lad^y was an expression that might then 
be t ken in a literal sense. 

During ihi« reign likewise appeared the pro- 
digious rufis invented in Spain, to conceal the 
wen, an endemlal malady intha^ countrv. The 
hoops became larger than ever, to jtnlge from 
the portraits of that age which are still extant, 
and among others, from those of Queen Marga- 
ret, which brings to my recollection the follow- 
ing anecdote of that Princess : 

Margaret of France, the first wife of Henry 
IV. was inordinately addicted to gallantry. Henry 
himself often rallied her smartly on this subject. 
She was married to him in 1572; the marriage 
was annulled in 1599 ; but siill she was always 
callel Qtieen Margaret. M. de Fresne Forget 
being one day with that princet>s, observed, that 
he was astonished how men and women with 
such enormous ruffs, could eat soup without 
spoiling them, and especially how the ladies 
could be gallant in their prodigious large hoop^. 
The queen made no reply, but a few days after* 
wards having a very large ruff, and bowUe to cat, 
she directed a spoon with a long handle to be 
brought, so that she dispatched her mess with- 
out soiling her dress. Having finished, she turn- 
ed to M. Fresne.*—** There," said she to hiro» 
with a smile, ** you see that with a little con- 
trivance, a remedy may be found for every 
thing."—** Certainly, madam," replied he, ** as 
to what relates to the upper part I am perfectly 
satisfied." 

Let us now pass to the 1 7th century ; the 
fashion of wearing hoops ceased^ and the lofty 
head-dress disappeared for some time ; the latter, 
however, returned at the conclusion of the cen- 
tury more ridiculous than ever. It is true they 
changed their name, being then denominated 
fontanges. 

Figure to yourself a vast edifice of wire, some* 
times two feet in height, and divided into several 
stories. On this frame was put a great quantity 
of bits of muslin, ribbon, and hair. At the least 
motion the whole fabric shook, and threatened 
destructions which was extremely inconvenient. 
It was nevertheless asserted that the husbands 
lilted this fashion^ and that it guaranteed tho dis« 
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creu-jn o( their wives. Eveiy piece of which 

this enovmwas bead-dress was composed had a 

pasticuUc oaflae, and these names were not less 

ndMC«\oas taaa the thiDES they denoted. Among 

which verecfcedacbessy the solitaire, the cab* 

bafe, ibe sn^e, the musqueteer, the crescent, 

tte finoaaeoty the teoih heaven, and others 

eqniiiv l^icroas. This iashion was, however, 

snddealf ^iaqiiished ; the heail-dress became 

esxrav^edj low ; and to make amends, the 

wQflKD adepted high heeb. This sudden change 

gntKcasoa to the following lines, by Chau- 

Lrs. vhich conclude with an epigram of con- 

•deoble point : 

^ Ptfiioidei la mode et change ses parures, 

* Ce people imitatear et singe de la cour, 

*' A commence depuis un jour. 
« DTuamJier, eafin, Torgueil de ces coiffures : 
** Maiaie courte beaut6 s*ea plaint, gronde, et 

tcmp^ce, 
** ¥i pM7 se rallonger, consultant les destins, 
** Appnad d*eux qu^ea retro uve^ en haussant 

ses'panos, 
'^La uSe que Ton peid en abaissantsa lite, 

" Fotlale changement extreme 
" Qai met en tnou vement nos femmes de Paris: 
*' Poar U coiffure des maris 
** EUe est ici toujours la mdme.** 

This happy cbaoge in the head-dress was 
not of ioog dur»tioa. The women soon began 
again -Co erect magnificent edifices upon their 
beads. Bat, alas ! the empire of iashion, like 
a.il other empires, is subject to violent fevolu- 
tioBs ; a stn^e moment was sufficient to destroy 
a head dress or demolish a bastile— -and that mo- 
ment arrived. Two English ladies effected a most 
astoiusbtDg revolution in the fashions, which can- 
not tail to form a distinguished feature in this 
histofy. Th^se two ladies who had recently arrived 
at Paris, went to Versailles in June 1714, to see 
Louis XIV. at supper. They wore an extreme 
low bead-dress, which was then as ridiculous as 
one two ieet high would appear at present. No 
•OQoer bad they entered than they produced such 
a sensation that a considerable noise took place. 
The King inquired the reason of this extraordi- 
nary bustle, and was informed that it was occa- 
sraned by the presence of two ladies, whose heads 
were dressed in a very singular style. When the 
King saw them, he observed to the duchess and 
other ladies ^ho were supping with him, that if 
the vomeo had any sense, they would reUnquish 
their ridiculous head-dress and adopt the simple 
fashion of the two strangen. The wishes of a 
King are commands to his courtiers. The ladie^; 
were sensible that they should be obliged lo sub- 
mit: the sacrifice was painful — to dernolish such 
lofty head-dresses was little better ihaii decapita- 
tHMu There was no remedy ^ the tear of dis- 



pleasing the monarcji overcame every other con* 
sideratioo, and Uie whole night was employed 
in destroyiilg the 'edifice of three stories. The 
two uppermost were totally suppressed, and the 
third was cut down to one half. Thus ended the 
reign of high head-dresses, which had been re* 
linquished and again adopted at vatious periods 
during 300 years, and which again appeared, 
some time afterwards, as we shall presently see, 
with increased extravagance. 

I regret exceedingly that I am obliged to 
adduce an additional proof that women never 
drop one ridiculous fashion, without adopting 
another : it is the duty of an historian to adhere 
to the truth. Vitatn hupendere vero was the mutto 
of Rousseau, who, however, did not treat of 
subjecuso important as that which oow employs 
my pen. But to proceed. 

High head dresses h&ving now disappeared in a 
single night, as ^ by enchantment, it became 
necessary that feminine caprice should fix on some 
ncwcbjecL Hoops again came into fashion. U 
is true they were not called by their former 
appellation o(vertugadins. Wl|at woman would 
have worn a fashion as old as the time of Francis 
I. She who could have proposed such a thing 
would have become an object nf derision. But 
by a stroke of genius, the name of paniers was 
given to them, and all the women fell psssinnatel/ 
in love with them. The circumstances which led to 
the revival of this extravagant costume were these: 

The return of hoops was owing to the same 
two English ladies who have been already men- 
tioned. Two days after the downfall of the 
towering head dress, they look a walk, in the 
evening, in the great alley of the Thuilleries. 
Their robes expanded by vast hoops of whalebone, 
excited the curiosity of the Farisiaus, naturally 
an inquistive race, but whiise curiosity in this 
case was very pardonable, since the spectacle 
was then in view. They crowded round the 
two ladiei to examine them, and the concourse 
increasing every moment, they had well nigh 
been squeezed to death. A bench saved them 
There was at that time a yew hedge on either 
side of the alley, and seaU were placed at inter- 
vals, near the he^ge. It was behind one of these 
seats that the two ladies entrenched themselves, 
and there they could with less danger sustain the 
impetuous assaults of public curiosity. Never- 
theless their situation became rather awkward. 
It is true they were protected both in ihe front 
and the rear 5 but they beg»n to be warmly at- 
tacked on the Aanks, when a soldier fjund means 
to extric te ihem. xHe o[>enc<l a passage through 
he yew hedge, assisted the bjsiegerl through the 
breach, and conducted them to the orangery of 
thu Thuilleries. 

\Tq be eyfUinued.] 
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ESSAY ON POLITENESS IN MANNERS. 



PoLTTtKVfS, nVe ttste ant! ^rtre, t9 some- 
thing that pleases us, that we feel and love,.with- 
out being able precisely to define its nature. It 
might e^en be styled, without impropriety, taste 
Mid grace in manners. In this point of view, an 
ioTesttgation into the nature of politeness would 
lead us into the metaphysics of taste; and the 
numerous obserTations which we are daily ena- 
bled to make in society, are ca]>able of furnish- 
ing us with sufficient light to trace the connec- 
tion of politeness with letters and the arts. 

If, indeed, we observe that potlteness in man- 
ners was always cotemporary with taste in the 
arts, that the ages of Pericles, of AuguUus, and 
Xouis XIV. were the most brilliant epochs of 
attic wit, Roman urbanity, and French polite- 
ness, it will be difficvit to deny this analogy, the 
existence of which I suspect. 

In the origin of societies men had little con- 
nection with each other; domestic cares occu- 
pied their lives, whose only ornaments were fk- 
mity viri ues If accident brought them together, 
bcnevoknce shone m its utmost pority, when it 
was not obscured by interest^ a stranger was 
either a guest or an enemy, and never was man 
an indifferent object to his fellow. Their virtues 
were open, their manners rude, and their passions 
violent. Eich had at that time his peculiar cha- 
racter, and bore strong marks of originality — 
Similar, but not perfectly alike, all the indivi. 
duals of the species were distinguished by re- 
markable differences v" as the leaves of the oaks 
of the forest, though of the same texture and 
form, ail vary from each other in the exact shape 
and (int. 

Society in its progress, asi^embling men in large 
nia<:^cs,'and incloaing them in towns, connect(?d 
them by closer ties. Their interests were com- 
bined in a thousand ways ; the wants of indivi- 
duals became more numerous, and their affairs 
Rlote complicated; their very passions changed 
their aspect, as wild plants removed into our 
gardens, there assume new forms : in a word, 
their relations and dependencies were infinitely 
diversified. 

Social order soon extended itself lik* an im- 
mense net, one of thf meshes of whirh cannot 
beshiken without affc'cting a great number of 
others. Wo'uen enter d more or less into so- 
ciety*, they consequently assumed an inBuence 



* The seclusion of women was a law of an- 
tiquity among «U the Or&coUis. Attong the 
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over it, and exercised a kind of dominibo bj 
means of'ihat talent of seduction which is pe- 
culiar to them, and which Montesquieu c:ills 
" the art which little minds possess of governing 
great ones ** Force was then obliged to yield to 
address ; the question now no longer was how to 
vanquish and subdue, but how to attract by in* 
sin Hating manners and to please, became a ne- 
cessity. The constant collisions of society had 
worn off its asperities; a general tone of amenity 
and politeness began to distinguish the inhabi- 
unts of cities; rudeness became disgusting; it 
was confined^to the peasantry, and received the 
contemptuous appellation of downtshness. 

The influence of women was still stronger in 
society than in business; it was only throu^ 
their empire over society that they usurped poli- 
tical authority : grace subdued force. The ver- 
satility of their imaginations, the delicacy of 
thtir impressions, the vivacity of their sentimepta 
soon imparted a character of elegance to man- 
ners. They created taste, an<l gave publicity to 
the secrets of graces. That art of exciting in- 
terest without feeling any; of paying attention 
to all, and of engaging the attention of all even 
while thinking only of one; that delicacy in 
touching the weak side of a heart ; that address 
in sparing every one's self-love, that dexterity in 
pleasing every one's taste, that universanty in all 
the means of charming soon awakened tender 
sentiments. The arts were the ofispring of tho 
passions, which they tend to strengtbcn : sensi- 
bility animated genius; imagination formed en- 
chanting chimeras, which were encouraged in 
every heart by the magic of poetry and music; 
all the pas&ions were blended into one, and hence 
sprung thaC model of the beautiful, which created 
all virtues, all talents, and all graces. Influenced 
by the same charm, and, as it were, by one com- 

Greeks, they had separate apartments, and ver^ 
little communication with the other sex. But 
the intrigues of the Seraglio and the revolutions 
caused by women in almost all the eastern courts, 
prove that the shutting them up is bur a feeble 
obstacle to their inBuence. It was the jealousy 
of a plebeian woman agninst her sister whose 
husband was consul, thit caused the elevation of 
plebeians (o the Consulate. Frcm the jnra«ioa 
of Greece, by Xerxes, to the |>cace of Utrerhr, it 
is impossible to mention, peiliaps nnesingV great 
l>oIitic.)l event in which the influ^'nce of women 
h«is uot been exerted ia two opposite wajs. 
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LTioOy e<»arafe«iM mindt performed 

p«K actinBfs «Mch ^neat tslcfits iimnoruHs'^] 

«» ea«^w»ia4« marble. The thratre arose; 

*^-iMft beast amre numerom, and monuments 

tooiir^herf fcw wLj . A picturesque relifiori, 

■"*fW kaii_u wi' li emrih ia a concurrence of 

KOpnKjtf ptmioOM I tlw pencU and the chutel in 

1^ IkM* W Ptit<lftas aod A|>eHes, irere tolety 

■ pcvidociBg imafet of Cfae godi, of 

itioi hcawji while the lyre and the 

802 lajted their melodious tones 10 embellish 

tbf Jkrauisof CaUimachu^y the strains of Pindar 

ui the odes of Anacrenn. Such it the picture 

tt Lbat j>eio«l of attic polit^>ne»s which for. a 

Aort ume blessed a auil fertile in prodigies, and 

ttrebped ia an atmosphere of voluptuousness. 

Rim% barlMrous aad flushed with conquest, 
tecc^aativ agitated by civil dissensions, by the 
coa i!ia^.txa^(«s of ambition for power, retained 
tbc iod.x^9^ ot her manners in the roid!it of her 
tnua^rj. To no purpose did «ubjngated Greece 
'dora vnh h«r fpoiN the capital of the conquerors 
af th? woriij the love of arts Atid of letters, and 
t^pafoenofof -nanner!!, which is so iiitiniatdy 
eosmeicdrd vith l;, could never gain a f(K>iiiig in 
f^ev/iBrocrous hears The monuments of ^niu& 
traasplaatcd to Roiae remained strangers to them , 
ad served rather for trophies than modeN, till 
MariiK, Scylla, Pom;)ey, Cs&ar, those scourges 
•( their cooniry and avengers of the world, had 
It length by their atrocities and disasters, created 
* Boceoiiy for the government of Augustus. 
Every thing then ajsumed a new form : the gates 
ofihecemple of Janus were shut; all the violent 
pMwoni, restrained by authority, became tran- 
^udliaedy aad were lulled to sleep; repose and 
iiehcity soliened every mind, and mdeneis disap* 
peared. The love of p)e3«|ire, to natural to 
peaecfai nan, the sensibility', arising from plea- 
sure, or the expectation of ir, taste, politeness 
aid the graces were every where displayed, aild 
aiigaed to this historical epoch a distinguished 
place in history. 

The age of Louis XIV. the comparison of 
which to file age of Augustus does honour to the 
latter*, likewise succeeded civil wars which had 

•To persons Hot divested of classic prejudices, 
thi> aftertion will perhaps appear exaggerated ; 
but if it be considered that the age of Augustus 
wa« distinguished only by letter"?, anl that ele- 
gance of manners, which cannot be appreciated 
but by coniemporaries ; while the age of Louis 
XIV, was that of all art*, of all talenti, of all 
genius, from Turennc to la Quintini<», from Bos- 
suet to Lea6tre, we *hall be astonished at this 
Pfodiglous fecundity of nature at one period, and 
shall acknowledge is wUhoUt either a mudel or 
a copy in history. 

N9. XX. Ft/, //f . 



I desolated FranCfcalmost without intermission ever 
since the death of Henry 11. Similar circum- 
stances produced similar eff<»cts Louis XIV. 
had eren some advantages in point of situation 
over Augustus. In France at at Rome, the people 
sighed only for repose and an established au- 
thority. Legitimate power, established un the 
laost ancient basts, gave the young King, at the 
very beginning of his rcicn a firmness, which 
Augustus, the usurper, coufd obtain only from 
time and the benefits of his reign. 

The blood of Henry IV. and St. Louis, which, 
for so many ages had rendered the glory of a 
single family the glory of (he whole nation, was 
more vencrablt to he French, !han it was possible 
for the fiible of Venus and Anchi^es to be to the 
Romans. The youth of the King, his graceful 
person, his wit, the greatness of his character, 
that mixture of Spanish dienity and Italian ele- 
gance, which he had acquired from Anne of 
Austria and the Carhnal Maearitie, filled all his 
^u'jects with admiration, afFeciion and enthu» 
!»ia*m ; and it might be asserted of him with 
Aiore truth than Virgil said of Augustus: *» He 
reigns over people who willingly submit to hit 
law*.** Every heart was opened to love, joy and 
hope; ail were prepared to receive agreeable im- 
pressions. What dis|>ositions could be more 
favourable to the introduction of the arts, of 
letters, and of politeness of manners 1 

What then is uste, what is grace, what is their 
effect on society, and how can they alter man* 
ners? 

Taste is a delicate touch of sensibility applied 
to agreeable objects, its judgment is the result 
of Uie impressions it has roceived. it adopts or 
rejects at once, without rcBection or calculation ; 
it consists entirely in emotion. It is independent 
of rules, for it preceded, nay it made them : and 
before the understanding has combined the pro- 
portions and proprieties, tasiehas decided : it has 
judged, because it has ftlt. it may be said that 
tas e is the consciousness of beauty. Those two 
principles have, in fact, one common source, 
sensibility affected by moral sentiments, or by 
agreeable sentiments. How fertile is thispiin- 
ciple of sensibility ! The discovery of the nature 
of the human soul, which is acknuwledged to 
be the principle of love, is the sure basis of 
morality artd of arts as well as of religion f. This 
discovery gives birth to a new system of meta- 
physics, which proposes for the object of its re- 
searches the whole theory of the affections, as the 
other embraces in its speculations the whole 
theory of the ideas. 

Ideal beauty, that torch of geniu<( which 

t «« Wliat is n ligion T iays PaJcil, "God 
senslMttothcfcc&rt.** •. - - ^ - 
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iHuiBiaMed the lUluiry lUil ilie jJitflter,1mottt1lig V vicissitude of rortune, would «H diffuse over the 
but mora^betMaif » inulleetual keMty, tf^iplied to \\ fettaret of ifae aged monarch a particular erace. 



ti>ii arti d imltitioti *Ti9 there that PhidUa 
ibund r^ hMidof his Otym>nati Jopit^r; thence 
Raphael bAtr^e^ the lublitfio (mits of bit ttans- 
figuration, and Michael Angelo the aombre 
touches of hit lasj: judgment, -The terrible, the 
fraeeful and sublime, issue alike from this com- 
mon source. 

In society, where to please is nwcrj thing ; 
gracefulness is the sublime in manners ; biiit it 
can only be acquired by not being sought after; 
it is the natural fruit of a mind happily fimned^ 
or so improved by cultivation and experience of 
the world, that amiable habits have become per- 
fectly natural. 

In fiie«,'gta«eisthe Unstudied eacpression of an 
«m*abl0 setMtm«nt left loully uncontroled; it 
ht» iM source In truth, its form in negligence, 
which betmyt the truth ; it shews it, because it 
does not think any one is looking on : it is the 
ehaste Diana eor prised by Endymion. Grace 
ahines iri a word, iA a gesture, in a look, in a 
tmife, Wi an attitude, in every thing that striken 
without in*MAng to be remarked; the smallest 
d^i^ree of ;>r 'para ion destroys it; *ris like the 
powder oit flowers, which it remoTed by the 
iBoit delicate touch, by the slightest breath of 
air. Such is grace in manners; such also is 
grace in style and in works of art. In all, it is 
a tender and easy sentiment, which is when un- 
adorned the most adorned; *tis that delicate art 
i>r that happy nature which have so eminently 
distinguished Viiigil and Racine among the 
^oet», and Raphael and Corregio among the 
piinte/i. As to mannars, they nre fugitive like 
their objects; it is impossible to fix models for 
them; a dAlicace and practised Uste alone can 
ieize them in aociety. 

These obaervailons give us occasion to correct 
a vulgar error which seems to attach the graces 
exclusively tb voluptuousness. Wherever a 
tender and amiable sentiment is expressed with 
truth and nagltgence, there ia also grace. A pic- 
ture ^f Henry IV. besieging Faris, and represent- 
ing that axcellent Prince sending bread to his re- 
bellious subjects, u duced to such extremities as 
in eat Hhe bones from charnel>houses, might be 
made a subject replete with grace. The painter 
would have only to infuse mto that august head the 
celestial expres^on of supernatural benevolence, 
and av Raphael has done in the Transfiguration, 
fd place a divine head upon a human body. 

The agrd Priam | demanding of Achilles the 
body of Hector, would likewise be a graceful sub* 
jeet. That dignitv of a great mind, which reigns 
over its misfortunes; that paternal tenderness 
which covers and al»tords the humifiatinn of the 
conquered} that resignalioii whlchhaikooim every 



I the expression of which It belongs to geniu« to 
divine; for every air, theaccent^ and gesture, all 
the tones and inflections ate in nature. The soul 
placed in a proper situation seems to create them $ 
it is only necessary to feel them, and the artist 
who attempts to reproduce the scene, must try 
all the tones of nature, and select that which is 
In unison with his own heart. This can only ba 
the el&*ct of dnlici^te sensibility. 

La Fontaine says : 

" £tia.grkce|>lus belle encore que la beauty.*" 

This expression is roost strictly true ; for if I 
may venture to say so, beauty is always but 
imaginary. A certain arrangettMtit of features, 
a certain aspect of the physiognomy indicate a 
certain disposition of the soul. I anticipate good* 
humour, intelligence, sensibility, ^is moral 
beauty that we love, to this the heart flies with 
ardor ; but yet it may all be feigned : Modem 
knew how to render herself beautiful. In grace 
it i& impossible to be mistaken ; it fulfils all ih« 
proroiies of beauty ; I cannot be deceived, for I 
have beheld the soul. 

Taste is the delicate sentiment of what please* 
the heart, and grace is the trpe and unstudied ex-> 
pression of an amiable sentiment. - We havo 
shewn the application of these principles to the 
fine arts ! let us now endeavour to apply them to 
the analysis of manners. It would be very dlffi- 
cult to define poliienets considered as an art ; 
fur the rapidity and multiplicity of circorastancea 
afford no time for the calculations of reflections; 
there a wrong stroke of the crayon cannot bo 
effiiced; the effv ct is already produced. But, it 
is not nature that we have to imitate ; 'tb our 
own impressions which it is our business to 
render; 'tis nature herself that we mtist carefully 
cultivate before hand. 

Quintilian defined an orator to be *' a good 
man, skilful in speaking.** Thus, according to 
that gr at master, eloq uence is only the expres* 
sion of a noble and upright mind, which moves 
and captivates the hearts of the auditors by the 
beauty of its sentiments. We shall, in like man* 
ner, assert, that p'litenessf is only the expreastoi^ 
of a good disposition, which, by its very good* 
ness, pleases and aUracts. 

A delicate sentiment of what is due to one's 

self amt to others, and as acute judgment, which 

at one view coniprehends circumstances and (b«ir 

varietles,«-the8e are the basis of thlt art of 

' -■■■ ^ ■■■ — ■ ■ ' .^1 I 

t ** Politeness does not always produce bene- 
volente, equity, complaisance, gratitude ; it gives 
at least the appearance of them, and makes the 
roan appear without wh4i he ou^t to be witbia.*' 
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Uriof^, i^\appT appUcailoQ of which deperid» 

•o h^^tt, csjttuse, and practice; these ii'^U 

tVv^i cvjIc ms. polite and amiable. The fifi of 

\>\fX:i^asBpeTMiid9d, and heoce all the mafic 

of t2tf irtadoived. 

Tie Dike de U Rochefoucault wai likewise 
of ofiixsy ifaat good maDoers and judf oaei^l 
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' constitute the basis of ipvfite oesa^ when he taid,. 

I ** Politniew of mind qonsisca m thinktnip thiiif{t 
hoooorable and deceiUi'^nd gjOUQUj oi mtndB 
intiyiQf flattering thips« ia.an «fremUe.flUn- 
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Tbk raomioK b^pn to dawn when the old 
fioa coodiaded hi^ relation: he then sought oo 
bis couch the repose which ^ge and fatigue re- 
^Aucd. Fnedbert followed his example, but a 
tbOQBod coofosed ideas agitated his brain ^ he 
watsfll Bvake when the sun arose, and took 

iec a leaa every bird he perceived fljing n«r 

hira. 

A few moad» after this, lather Bruno was laid 
S3 tbeuleat gra^e by his adopted son. All the 
a/uiieaiitt of the neighbouring mountains deeply 
kaented^his loss, and, performed frequent pil- 
r'tufK to the spot where he was interred.^- 
Tlom^ however, diminished the crowds that re- 
SGfted to this holy sepulchre j but solitude suited 
Fnedbert*s loountic disposition, and be rejoiced 
at the liberty he enjoyed. 

At length the summer solstice appeared, and 
tbc young hermit never failed to repair every 
naming and evening to the cabin of reeds, and 
a£tentively contemplated the smooth surface of 
like lake. Long did he wait in vain, but at last 
he percdvcd, about noon, three handsome swans, 
that wheeled their majestic flight at an uncom- 
mon elevation above the glassy waters, as though 
destfous to ascertain whether any mortal were 
latkiog in ambush. The reeds effectually 
screened Friedbert from' their glances, and they 
descended slowly into the bosom of the lake. 
When, in a few miouies, three young virgins, 
holding each other by the hand, appeared sport* 
iri| amidst the cooling waves, and presented the 
WreUest group whicl| ever greeted the sight of 
nan. 

After having displayed the beauty and ele- 
faneeof their shape in a thousand playful a^tti- 
tudes, the ravishing atriangers. begAii^^to sing.— 
But though filled with the liveliest sensai^tQn^ of 
delight, Friedbert did not yicM to the^|>leas[ng 
intoxication} and recollecting.. Pruao> advice, 
toftly quitted his shelter, and steaUng, unp«^- 
ceived to the shgre, snatchefl the dauri(i^ plu- 
aagf, which tbe agi?aiion of th<; ifii^e( bad rolled 
at his feet. NeaV it he perceived ha)^, 9^ se^- , 
frecB and flesh-colouts j but as the plumage" was 



the only object that cnuld secure him tkepetset* 
sipn of the daughter of the fairln» He wn Miti«- 
fied with that treasure^ md fled es^vliii^ to hia 
habitation, where he conceaM i( in an iroA 
box, and wailed impatiently for the prui^ of hi» 
temerity. 

As soon as the evening |tar shed its wys in the 
sky, two swans alone cleaved the air with hurried 
flight, as though full of terror, and oonscioos oi 
the danger which bad threatened them Friedbert 
followed them with his eyes, aod, certdn that hie 
plan had succeeded, determined to assume the 
appearance of anctity ; and lighting hi* I**ip^ 
in order to attract the beautiful nightly wanderer^ 
knelt in his grotto and seemed to count his beads 
with religious attention. 

He prcsenUy heard a slight noise, lake that dT 
a tinud fooUtep, which feared to betray . itself 
while treading on the yielding and. The wily 
hermit appeared stiH more wrappnd in prayer; 
but, at length, perceiving he wa« observed, he 
slowly arose, and cast his eyes towards the door. 

He then beheld his lovely prisonei| decked in 
all the charms of her age and seni with a coua* 
tenance that expressed the liveliest^ eorreir^ »nd 
the pangs of alarmed modesty. ^ . 

The first glance oaptivated the afeciiona of the 
tender Friedbert; and when hcf delicate lips 
opened to> address him, he listened ennptured to 
her melodious voice, bat coultt 001 wivlciitand 
the wordaahe speke^ her U«gu«g« being quftn 
unknown to him. 

HC]^ however, guessed that she>wts enlreatiof 
him. to return her the plumage w^ich he bad 
stoltn9 but ;feigned ni^t tn coropcehend her, aod 
oi4jr M'eght to make her aeBs*l>le that her virtue 
had nothing to fear while i^der hisi proctction. 

He^abewed.her a neat and conifortal^le bed in 
9 separate part of the giotto, presented her some 
exct'll^t fi^uits and pit^f^erves, and attempted 
by ev,ery means la bM^ax>irer, t,^ wi^.her con« 
fiden?^. . 

But the affiicted maiden seemed ^unconsciouf 
^f al) ^onndtu^ an^ a^so^doniog herself to ^rief 
fiobbed aloud. The good>natuied hermit was so 
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affected at witnessing thjB sorrow which he had 
occasiyned, ihat he could not refrain from tears; 
and played his part so well, that the lovely 
ttr<ingrr seemed to feel some consolation from 
the sympathy which he expressed. 

She no longer «itspected him of having taken 
her plumage, but meotally entreated his fovgive- 
ness for having accuied him. She now wished 
to discover some meaos by which she might make 
bet benevolent host comprehend the cause of her 
grief. 

The first night was spent in sadness ; but at 
the first dawning of the morning Friedbert per- 
formed his usual devotions, which the young 
stranger was not di^ipleased to observe. She even 
partook of some breakfast with him, and then 
hastened to seek, on the banks of the lake, fnr 
her lost plumage, which she at last fancied had 
been carried away by the light breath of the 
evening gale. The officious hermit seemed as 
Vii»e as herself in searching for her treasure, 
vhich he knew very well was not in her power 
to discover. This employment renewed in some 
degree the grief of the beautiful descendant of 
the fairy race ; but the blood which warms their 
Teios flows more cheerfully than that of mortals; 
sorrow is sooq effaced from their hearts, like the 
shades of night from the surface of the earth. 
By degrees she became accustomed to her situ- 
ation, and her countenance brightened like tlie 
sky af^er a sum«)er*s shower. She likewise felt 
leconciled to the companion of her solitude, and 
her eyes sometimes rested with pleasure ob the 
animated and pleasing countenance of the young 
hermit. He observed this with internal joy ; 
and, by every attention that love could suggest, 
sought to deserve and increase the favourable 
sentiments she already evinced for him. Love 
had metamorphosed the common good sense of 
the soldier into a refined understanding, and had 
given him the faculty of fathoming all the bidden 
recesses of the female heart ; it also inspired 
them with the means of comprehending each 
Other. It was, hewever, long before Friedbert's 
curiosity could be gratified respecting the young 
stranger's country, name, and condition in life 5 
but by the assistance of their new language, he 
learned at length that the fair maid was a 
Qrecian, but his pleasure and surprise greatly en- 
creased when he discovered that the owed her 
birth to Prince Zeus and the lovely Zoe, of 
Kaxns, BO long the object of Bruno*s attach- 
ment. 

•* And now, my good father," continued she, 
'* tell me how you came acquainted with the 
virtue of the lake; and why my mother warned 
me and my s»»ters 10 avoid the western bath ? 
^ad she met with a similar misfortune? We 
were sent e^ery year to the sources of the Nile, 



but my mother never accompanied us; for mj 
father, tormented by jealousy, strictly confined 
her, preferring the loss of her charms to the pos- 
sibility of her preserving them for any one but 
himself. This prohibition has entirely deprived 
her of her youth and beauty. My father ta now 
dead, and my mother speiuls her widowhood in 
cheerless solitude; we lived with h^r, far re-' 
moved from my uncle''s court, who has succeeded 
our father in the government of the Cycladesy 
and never quitted her but during our joumies to 
the fairy baihs. 

My eldest sisters took, a few years ago, the 
imprudent determination of steering their flight 
towards the west, against my mothei*s advice. 
During this journey, which we carefully con- 
cealed from her, we met with no accident; and 
as we were less incc^moded by the heat of the 
sun than when we crossed the Desarts of Egypt, 
we continued to repair to this lake until 1 be- 
came the victim of my sisters* felly. 

*' Where does that wicked oMgician conceal 
himself,^* continued the maid, '< who watched 
the nymphs in the bath, to steal a plumage which 
can prove of no utility to him? Conjure him, 
holy man, to descend from the regions of the 
sky, if they be his dwelling, or rise from the 
bosom of the earth, and command him to restore 
me that invaluable treasure which distinguishes 
my race from the rest of mortals.** 

Pleased with Calista*s error, for such was the 
name of the fair Grecian, Friedbert related to * 
her the wild frolics of the Prince of the Genii, 
who, he afiirmed, took a malicious delight iq * 
tormenting the bathers. He told her also that 
he had no power over spirits ; but he had heard 
of a .certain sylph, who had likewise lost her 
feathers, but found^a faithful lover, who dispelled 
every feeling of regret. 

Comfort seemed to drop from the lips of the 
youth; yet, notwithstanding the beauties which 
nature had strewed around, their solitude appeared 
tiresome ; but no sooner had the complaisant 
hermit been made acquainted with the wishes of 
her heart, than he declared his readiness to for. 
sake the lonely grotto; but at the same time ^n- 
formed her that nothing could indemnify him 
for this sacrifice, but domestic happiness in the 
arms of a virtuous wife. While uttering these 
last words, he fixed his eyes on her with such 
expressive tenderness, that his meaning was no 
longer doubtful. She blushed and looked down, 
but Friedbert unMcrstond her answer. From 
that moment he exertetl himself fn making the 
necessary preparations for their departure; and 
after havmg resumed his military garb, set off 
with his lovtly companion forSualiia. 

In this province there i» a small town called 
EglUau, there FriedberCs mother resided. Not 
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^^i«f bfl«f4 fr<Jin her son for so long a time, 

«!kie CQ«d«M That he had been killed in batrle; 

and ac««r falBed to bestow a trifle on erery 

fcaH»ed aifier wfio stopped before her door on 

bis Rtm Ibb the army. She a-ked a th(>u>.ind 

qaeiEiaB aboat her dear Friedb '*rt ; and often 

didaxM invalid impose on her 5ome «tory 

re^pectiip her loo^^-^^M h»r h«w bravely he had 

feoelf ad honourably fallen, and how many 

btetB^hehad s«nt herwith hbdyinfr breath. 

S&e cbra never failed to set before him a bot:1c of 

br let vine, while tears felt from her eyes, and 

£rr ban throbbed with grief. 

A maata^er on horseback at last announced 
saeiay that the brave Fricdbcrt had not perished 
iBtbe ViTs, but was returning to ht<; native bnd 
c"«wiioJ wvth riches which he had won in ihe 
«rt, fmrn which plicc he had brought back a bride 
«f exqokitc beauty, the Sultan of Epypi's 
&o^hter, viih immense treasures for her por- 



Sock w«c the modest reports of fame, yet 

(1^ veie Ml without some foundation ; he had 

6tQod m BnmcTs grotto a «nm brge enough to 

*DppDrt the lank of a knight, and augmented his 

»tite as be approached the pbce of his nativity. 

He had parchased horses superbly caparisoned, 

ud wore, a» well as the lovely Calista, the moat 

•pl^^sdid apparel. 

When the inhabitants of Angsborg «aw the 

cavalcade puaiog through their streeta, they 

hailed their brother citiaen with shouts of joy. 

His tdatioas, even to his tenth cousina, as well 

as a large party of his townsmen, headed by the 

■BH^tratcs, advanced to meet him, with the 

city flig unfarled, while bagpipes and hautboys 

proclaimed hb arrivaL Joy and pride sparkled 

in the eyes of Friedbert*s motheF as she em- 

braced her son. She gave a great entertaiftment, 

te which all her friends were invited, and distri- 

boted among- the poor the whole contents of her 

pone. The town resounded with the praises of 

tbebcaotifuJ Grecian; and many knights, who 

•«e great adroiren of beauty, eagerly sought 

Fri«db«t's acqoaintanee. One called him his 

fcUow-soIriier, another his old friend, a third his 

cousin, and all were profuse in his protestations 

^ friaodship. 

The object of hi» former passion had been for 
XH&e time married, and therefore her family was 
1^ longer exasperated against our young sul- 
kier; and since he had acquired riches, he also 
^Mud means of palliating his conduct towards 
^captain. The fair stranger atone occupied 
sil his thoof hts ; and as sHe saw so prospect of 
*'er returning to her own country, she felt no 
fdaetance in becoming* the bride of a young 
n*0 hi the bloom pf youth^ and who appeared 



now to much advantage Mere he had chanf^ed 
the hermit^s cloak for the dress of a knight — • 
She, therefore, ovcrlookfd the difference of 
their rank, and consented to hestov her hind 
upon him- 

The wedding clothes'wcre purchased, the hour 
fixed, and the good nmther had .HUpefintcnd(»d 
all the preparati«>ni for the featival, when the day 
previous to the ceremony the bridegroom went 
on horaebaek, according to the custom of the 
country, 'o give invitations to hi< friends. Calista, 
fneanwhile tried on her splendid drts«;, but per- 
ceivinf something which required to be altered^ 
sent foi her inothrr-in>law to af^k her advice. 
When the old woman approached, she burst 
forih into excIamiition«;ofpraise upon the beauty, 
oic?ance and grace of her.datighter, an<l at last 
on the hibtl itself, but when she perceived that 
Calista^s opinion differed from heis, she imme- 
diately changed her tone, I«ii she sh^ould buray 
her ignorance of the prf vailing fashions The 
young Grecian*s chief objection rested nn the 
aukward form of her head-dresA. ** Why,** said 
she, sighing, ** have f not on my wedding day 
my beautiful feathers, as light and dazsl.ng as 
flakes of descending snow. I should have proved 
an object of envy to all the young maidens of 
the city, and then ifHlced you might have praised 
my beauty. This ornament of my country 
women is no longer mine, and I have lost the 
jewel which spreads resistless charms over its 
posseasor, and captivates the heart of every 
beholder." 

A tear, the child of patnfal recollection, stole 
down Cali>ta*s cheek as she spoke these words, 
and the kind heart of her mother-in-law was 
melted, and she could no longer refrain from be- 
traying a secret, which had been entrusted to her, 
and which she had long wished to reveal. Her 
son had related to her how he had acquired the 
plumage without telling her its properties, and 
had consigned it to her care as a pledge of affec- 
tion, enjoining her to conceal it from every eye. 
Pleased with this opportunity oif communiceting 
her secret; '^ weep not, my dear child,** she ex« 
claimed, *' the brightness of your eyes must not 
be dimmed with tears, and regret ypoil the joys 
of your wedding day. Your feathers are per- 
fectly safe, they are in my possession, and since 
you long so much for thenv, I wilt instanrly 
restore them to you, provided you promise* 
not to betray me to yottr husband." Calista 
remained mute with astonishment; she feic 
the most. Uvely joy at finding her lost plumage, 
and the bitterest resentment at the deception 
which Friedbert had practised upon her. She 
had, however, recovered in some degree from her 
surprize, when the old woman returned, and 
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hastily snatching the foowy feathera from her rf pending her siti^r wings, took her flight and 



bands, she opened ihe wtodow und fixed them 
on. No sooner bjd they touched her ihoulders 
tbaa she resumed the fomi of a swan, and ex- 



bade adiea to Friedbert'b abode. 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



ON THE POWER OF MUSIC UPON ANIMALS; 

With an Account of the Concert given to two Elephants at the Botanic Garden hi 

Paris, on the 29tA May» 1798. In a Letter to a Friend, dated the 7th of August 

following, 

*' Natura ducimwr ad modos^* 

*« By Nature we are inclined to Mu8ic.**--QuiMTiL. 



You wi*h to he inforined particularly what 
effects music produced on the Elephants, those 
an i mall who^e social instinct and habitudes. are 
at all times very apt to pique our curiosity. You 
think that the experiment of giving pleasure to 
a sensible being is certainly better than that of 
giving ii pain : I am of your opinion ; and, 
under favour of the learned Haller, and all those 
physiologists who have worked like him, 1 
believe it \i more rational, and above all more 
humane, to study the springs and functions of 
life, in life itself, than to seek them in death, or 
in the ronvulsions of an expiring animal. 

Be this as it may, I thank these artists, who, 
armed, not with scalpels and instruments of 
torture, but with hautboys, flutes, and fiddles, 
came to exercise the charm of their art, on two 
beings endowed with sentiment ; to loosen their 
natural faculties which slavery holds in chains ; 
to excite and calm them alternately} to revive in 
their wild mind the instinct of their native coun- 
try ; and at last to conduct them, by means of 
the accents of joy and tenderness to the illusions 
of that lov«, which to be fully satisfied will bear 
no witnesses^ in truth a deceitful enjoyment, 
but which, at least give a glimpse of the man- 
ner In which those ai^imals fulfil the functions to 
which nature calls them for the multiplication of 
their species. 

For this lively demonstration, such as can never 
%• seen on anatomical theatres, we are indebted 
to the talents 'of thirteen of the roo^t distinguished 
Biusicians in Paris, chiefly atUchcd to the con- 
■ervatury of music. 

The orchestra was placed out of sight of the 
Elephants, in a gallery above the place they were 
kept in, and round a Urge circular trap door, 
which was not opened till the mument the con- 
cert began, la oider to give more liberty to the 



motions of Hans and Margaret, for so they are 
called, the enioyment of both the apartments 
which compose their habitation was left to tbeui^ 
so that they being ready, and the instruments ia 
tune, all was silent, and the trap-door was lifted 
up without noise, whilst to improve the effect 
of the surprise, their eorwac or keeper gave them 
cakes and other dainties, to prevent their attend- 
ing much to what was doing. 

The concert began with a trio for two violins 
and a bass, in \\ major, consisting of short lirs 
with variations of a moderate character. 

No sooner were the fifst sounds heard thaa 
Hans and Peggy, lending an ear, left off eating ; 
they soon ran towards the place from whence 
the sounds proceeded. The opening over their 
heads, the instruments of a strange fbrm, of which 
they only perceived the extremrttes, the men 
floating as it were in the air, the invisible bar* 
mony, for which they attempted to feel, witk 
their trunks, the silence of the spectators, theim. 
movable attitude of their twnac, all at first ap- 
peared to them subjects of curiosity, wonder and 
apprehension. 

Tbey went round the trap-door, directing their 
trunks towards the opening, rising from time to 
time on their hind legs; approached their eomae^ 
sought his caresses, returned with more uneasi- 
ness, gazed at the assistants, and seemed to 

examine whether there was not a snare laid for 

« 

them . But those first emotions of fear were sooa 
appeased, when they found every thing remained 
peaceable round them : then giving way without 
any mixture of dread to the impulse of sound^ 
they seemed to feel no other sensations but what 
proceeded from the music. 

This altention in their temper was partt* 
cularly remarkable at the end of the trio, which 
the performers terminated with the famous 
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ScfthiM (hitn im B mitmrt in tke op«ni of JSp^** 
few iA Tovidr, liy^ QUidi«'««i«oC 4 taviige 
aa^ pfoooaoced, and which com* 
i aihe«c«>MMR3af iM ibyUnaas to the 



FroB iheir fuft, apmeti iii i a tJ i aTplut c iT, 

leacdy from their mcMioas (onietimes 

•BddoB, ittf at odiet Ui»es sl^w^ i| aftpcared a« if 

Ihcf b^awei the noduUtaons of the loag tnd 

^ aeBare. They ofieo bit the han oi their 

cd^ vm^ them bard with their trunks, pressed 

Ifca viihtlie weiflit fteiMvr.body/^i if they 

wiit'i] roQBa to play in, aod that thej «i<hod to 

alnfe the booKKtarief of their prison. Piercing 

COBS, aad ^rtusUiogk etc a p e d from them at in er- 

laU; it ihii from pleuare or from anger? was 

«ked cf the cerwoc : tkeg mot angry ^ ansi^cred 

fmkom was calmed, or rather changed its 
with the fuUowiog air : O ma ttndre 
Ibaritc, performed in C minora on the bassoon 
alnae,«ffiioatany accompaniment. 

Hie sapleaiiid toider melody of this romance, 

imSenAttiS more plaintive by the melancholy 

accent of die bs^sooo, attracted them as it Mtere 

if eiKlaata«nt.'*^They marched a few (Mces, 

ttspped to listen, returned and placed themselves 

BOder the orchestra, gently agitated iheir trunks, 

md seemed to respire tts amorous emanations. 

k must be reol^rfced that during the per- 
formance of this air, they did not emit a single 
cxy, hot received any determination extra- 
to the music. Their motions were blow, 
., and psnook of the softness of the 



Bat the charm did not operate equally on 
both. Whilst Hans contained himself with his 
osoal prudence and circumspection, Peggy, im- 
passioned, caressiii^ly flattered him with her long 
and flexible bahd, which she passed and repassed 
over his b^k, and on his' neck, then over her 
owD, bmched her brca»U with the finger at the 
eztretaiiy of her proboscis, and, as if that finger 
w«sittprinted with a more pressing and tender 
fcntiment, she instantly carried it t» her mouch, 
and a^erwards into the ear of Hans, who did not 
aUeod to, or perliSps was stUl ignorant of that 
bognage. 

This dumb seene took all at once a character 
of transport and disorder from the gay and lively 
accents of the air Co 7ra, performed in D, by the 
wikole band of musicians^ and of which the effect 
was singularly tielghiened by the piercing sound 
of the small Rate. 

From their transports, from their cries of joy, 
sometimes grave, at other times shrill, but always 
varied m their tones ; from their whistlings, iheir 
goings and comings, it might have been supposed 
that the Thy ibmus of that tanc^ which narcha io 



doubled ttrne^ pfeaeed them haffd, and forced 
them to foUow its mood. 

The lemale redoubled her solieiviiliont ; bw 
casessea wem mora de m sn s twi— > h*^ aDwro^ 
menu more poignant ; she rftpn ran rapidly away 
frOTir<the rmde, and retuined backwards, kicking 
him gently with her hind f -et, .0 acquaint him 
she wa» there ; but poor P^g^y lost bv labour. 
Happily for her the invisible power which 
UottbUd her senses, was likewise able to appease 
them. 

The ins'raments wera no bMiger playing, and 
she itiil followed their impulse, when like iboaa 
refreshing rains which ten)p'.r the summer beau, 
the soft harmony of two human voices descended 
from the orchestra like a cloud to calm her 
delirium. In the midst of her most livtiy 
transports, she was seen to moderate herself sud* 
dciily, to suspend gradually all her desires; and 
lastly to sUnd still, letting her trunk rest on the 
ftoor. The repose of which she reflected the 
image, was in an Adagio of the opera of J}aw* 
danusy " Plaintive Afanef," sutjg by two voices^ 
with all its accompanimenu in Bjlal, 

These effi-cts, however marvellous they may 
appear, have, notwithstanding, nothing which 
ought to surprise us ; if we reject thai ibe pas« 
sions of animals, like human pas!(iun«, have 
naturally a rhythmical character, iibb'*iute, in- 
dependent of all education and habiiude. In 
marking the movement- which are suitable to 
those passions, and joining to theM the proper 
accents, music revives and excites tht'iii j it 
changes and calms them at vi ill, by combiniug 
the mea<iure, the order, and ihe succession of 
those movements. To which we add, that the 
passions of animals owning no other law than 
nature, are always simple, and consequently 
more easily moved, directed and ruled than iho»e 
of mankind, which are for the most part com* 

I posed, and participate more or less of each 

' other. 

But nothing more strongly proves those rela-. 
tions, those intimate correspondencies of rhytU- 
mus aitd melody with the motions and actions 
of the pjSMons than the indifference in which 
both our Elephants remained whilst the band was 
for the second time playing the air of Ca [ra^ 
immediately after thai of i^afJaffJd, only changing 

I the key from D to F, It was still the same ivim^ 

' but it no longer retained the same expression : it 
was still the same harmony, but it had lost its 
first energy j it wa:» still the same relative dura- 

' tion of the measures, but those measures were 
less marked, and no longer indicated the same 
rhythm us. 

I pass rapidly over the following pieces, such 
as the overture of the Deiin du Village^ which 
excited them to gaiety \ the soug of iife»ri jy. 
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» C7«r«/iii^e<f«5rirae,'' which pli««ctl lh«« ill 
a sort of HwifftFtr, 8nd rttMlltnf; tei»p«r, ^rtildi 
were well cx|4re*»ed in tlieir k>ok» and tlwir 
sttittMti.- Sime MlMT lanet pr«dyo«i nothtog, 
these ttt not Wurtii mentiofilnf ; ami i retani to 
tlie ihbd iep«t*«»n ^ ^ ^'«' performed w-aii 
fir<t, tir Dy with tb« addition of aeTcr-il inoicfla. 
Moae buta wimeRtcan form a»f just ide» cf vb 
affject; Tbw fcmate cmild tio longer coaiaaid 
li«rmir; staenoliad akMC, leaped mcadeMeyand 
mixed nctftiiit like tlwie of a ttumpeC, with %fae 
•Dofidi of tiM iTMtts and •afCrennttli» which w«re 
not discordant wiih ^e general htvnony. On 
•pprotching the mala, her eafs flapped against 
her h«Kl' with, exirema i|uickne«i» whilM her 
«niOfOtt»«iWDfeMictt»d Mtn in aU the sensible 
paiti of his bdd)r. • Ntiihev did she spate her 
gentle kiaht. Shw wften during her delirium, 
fettoa hereroupis with her foft^ feet in the air, 
wild iie». beck leaning Bgainsi the bars fif the 
lodge. ^ Irr this postbrt she wa« heard to am it 
cries of ^kssirc; hvt insUAlly afler, as if she had j 
htfeb ashwtted:af an aciicm to which there were | 
so many wlhMMat) she rose and continued he. ^ 
«aderte«d-eottrsA | 

• Afttr a shart rest, new tunes and rtew inslru- 1 
mcttts were Uied. This second part of the con- . 
c-rt wi»a given audcr the eyes of the Eleiihanw 
and c4e9e to Ih^tir lodges. 

Although lUc nidio had not as yet felt the 
ardoar of hi!> fenmie, and although no sensation 
of appetite aod desire had yet !>ho\vn itself in his 
exterior motions, the inoitient wus not f^r off, in 
which he Woi^dL emerge from that sute oi in- 
diff-jreijce. 

At first he showed neither pain nor pleasure 
whdst.a brill:a«t<«yre|ihoay of Hdvdu, inC mnjury 
was performing. The sighi of the orchestra, the 
mui^icians wxl their apparatus with the resound- 
ing tones .of the various ins ruojcnts, did Tiot 
attract hw attention 5 he testified neither curiosity" 
nor surprise; but when that piece was 6ni&hed, 
DO sooner did the clarinet alone, begin to play 
the simple an^ pathetic paji-pipe air in the over 
tore o£,/^>iwt» than besought for the voice which 
flattered him, and stood still jv &t before the in- 
stroroen*, extending his trunk towards it. At- 
tentive aud imuiovable he remained listening. In 
the mean time the fires of love insinuated iliem- 
sdves into bis Teins; betrayed by exterior signs 
and as it were himself astonished at that new 
sensation, he retreated a few. paces, and when 
tn<» symptoms diminished, or were quite pone, he 
returned lo the music, I ibif-ned, and founei him- 
self agam in the same state; these were transient 
fires, whi-h only spakletl a few moments and 
di5.ippcar«l> without even serving 10 guide him 
towards hii luate. 

•The chfi«n.ei, Ivwing fclid without interraption 
into tUe romance i>, ma ttndr§ Musette, in O 



mimfr^ ( whiclk hari beeji behtra performed on tha 
b«w0on in C Mner,) hie iUusaon inpt up ; but thtt 
charm appc»rcd to forsalbs him ali of a sudden 
when. Iha air Ca ir^ wat lapMied for the ftMirtli 
time. Ferhapa the affect of that tuike wae ex* 
hausted ;. perhafw atea Om ofS«iia of theae ani- 
mals brfm te be fatigued wsih being exercined 
lea flinek. TkU i» ^mj probablet becaysc neither 
of Ihem peid Uie lean a'tcutien tp the frenclw 
bMi, w»batfa termiaated Ibe concert. That in- 
firanieot, wbich Oicy hidoat befow b«rd» woui d 
prdbably bevA nMi4»mm« imjprefisioa oa ibeua i£ 
it had bee4» sooner blowa. 

A few days after this conceit the elephant* 
were d«tecled by their k«cpcr» in-altempUoj 
tfr practise at night the iesMOS tiiey hod learned 
fiwm the agiuiion and heat into which they had 
been ihit.wn by the music. 

It would therefore be prudent not to repeat 
ihe pto.if but with great cautkm, and nottUl ihey 
enjoy grii^cr liberty in il^c park which is prepar* 
ing for them. Then three o*her mean* no ieas 
powerful might be made to concur: the food 
more choii-e and abundant j ibc pleasure of mcet- 
iiig each again after a ahof t or long separation ; 
and the season of spring which invites ail beings 
to love. A bove all, tho experimem ought to be 
made on a fine mooo-Ught night i it shouM ap* 
pear they were placed in the most absolute st>li- 
tude, aud where the mi»t powerful silence 
reigned : they shouU not see any of ilx: musi- 
cians, nor even their cornac. Not a word should 
be heaid, hut only the vocal and intrumenul 
melodies. Their instinct thus recalled, their 
de*ires revived, not suspecting any traps or 
surprise, perhaps they might accomplish the 
'riih of nature, in giving themselves np, as if 
they were in the solidary counuies of India, to 
that security which is exicted for an act whicli 
leaves them withoat defence against their en^' 

mief. 

We find in the writings of Pliny, of Suetonins, 
and of Plutarch, anecdotes about elephants, which 
prove their natural inclination to music. Some 
were seen in the public spectacles of ancient 
Rome who were taught to perform in cadence to 
to the sound of instruments, certain evolutions, 
ot sorU of military dances. In the Indies where 
they hold such a diaiinguished rank at the 
court of Kmgs, they have musicians attached to 

their serviie. 

" When the King of Pegu gives audience, iho 
Dutch travellers say, that his four white ele- 
phanis are brought before him, who pay him 
their reverence by raising Iheir trunk, oi>ening 
their mnuih, and giving three distinct cries, and 

kneeling. •" " Whilst they are cleaning and 

dressing, ihey sUnd under a canopy which is sup^ 
p<5rted by eight servants, in order to shelter ihena 
from the heat of lhc«un. la marching to those 
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vIkIi «oMtmiii tiMAr feod and tMr waitr, i th«ra are pMsioiwItly f«n4 of tMt nMlody, and 




by three trtmiNtay thecWfds 

ttt^ and march .with gtmx I 

tiMir pttm bf th0«»iMidiif j 



Soffotfstbe eoiplrtt of mwtc on all liting 
WtacK, ite fltcn have auida vfe of it not only to |, 
oi^ibe AiMnl i u and r«foUta tboir own ■nn- 
mm, hm ako ti» foMoo anlMali, toftcn their 
direct the um of their stieofth^ 
and extend their 
At the beet of the 
iiid the aocents of thewariike trompet, 
At bone tele faii natural pride redoebled ; his 
t7«i tpaiMii, hb faet pe«r the ground, he only 
etiii far the eignai of his naMer to rutb Into the 
wdR ef dmfcrs; itoea he return Tictoriouf ? be- 
Mibiaisdll Ibaming with ardour, inpatient of 
dKbrille, and e«hjectlng hh paces and his mo* 
inaita tbe grave and moderate measure of a 
ImafhalBureh*. 

Tb« ^ifa of melodf sopports the ox in the 
■divsffefipadnfut tolls; it beguiles liis fatigue 
aad/mres bam strength. The custom of whistling 
^ iT'^ng to feose animals is universal in France, 
bet wpecially in that part wbichis called Lower 
Feiton. On this eubieet the inurcsting author 
af the '* Eaaafs on the Propagation' of Moiic 
m Fcanee,** aays z-^^* It is not enough to be 
young and roboat, to cultivate the land there ; 
t^ bbonter who is most sought after, and 
wiw receives the greatest wages, is he whom they 
caU the N^ier (le Notemr ) His principal func- 
tion is not to hold the plough, or to handle the 
spade, but to sing whilst the ox^n are painfully 
tracing their furrows.** 

** The song of the Noter k not any regular 
tune : it is an extempore melody composed of a 
series of pure sounds, often artfully prolonged, and 
with accents infinitely varied, although on a 
smaHfTT number of chords." 

'^The short extent of the Ootirvf which Is used 
Vy tbe filters in this kind of music, gives it a 
oiehnchuly character, which suirs both thecoun* 
tr^ lod its inhabitants. Perhaps thit apparent 
sadtiCTs is indit ated by nature, as an harmonic 
pfoportion wi'h the f:|ow, painful, equal march 
of the oxen, and the effitrts of .he tilltr, whose 
band I.boriously directs the ploughshare .in a 
hard rhtck ^il. B^ this as it may, the peasants 



• What P'iiiy relates of the cavalry of Sy- 
barites, which move^ in cadence to the sound of 
iostrumenU, ^y be seen at the Manigi of 
Franccnif in Paris, where the horses of their 
owij accof«l, sollow thr* rhyrhmus of the airs 
which are i«UvH to them.—* The same may be 
isao at A<^tl \\ a: id the Circus. 
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belaeve that it disiipates thtweanaam of their 

oxen.** 

*< The camel, one of the animals which has 
iMen longest subjected to man, leanM to march 
by tiMsnng ; he regulates his pace by thecadencOy 
and moves slowly or quichly aecofding to the 
time of tlie tunes which are song to bim ; he 
stops when he no longer hears the song of bia 
master} the whip does not make him advance^ 
bat if he be required to tiaval fiirihet than usual, 
the song which the camel prafcm is reMtmcd.**-* 
\CkmtAm'9 Tk^9€i9 m Perafe.] 

Even tbe violent character of the buffalo, and 
its grass manners, yield to the charms of melodf . 
The keepers of the young buffirioes which 
inhabit tbe Pontine manhes in luly, given name 
to each of them, and to teach them to know 
that name, they often repeat it in a singing tone^ 
caressing them under the chin. These young 
btifialees are thus instriKted in a short time, and 
never Ibrget thek name, to which they -amwer 
exactly by stopping, alihovgh mixed in a herd 
of two or three thousand buffaloes. The hahltud« 
of the buffido to hear his name cadeoced is so 
fixed that when grown up he will not soCrr aof 
one to approach him without that kind of chanty 
especially the female who is to be milked. 

The taste of the dog, for music Is well known, 
particularly that of which the strongly marked 
ihythmus bears a relation to the frank and open 
character of that animal ; and likewise his antipa- 
thy to continued discords, and sounds prolonged 
without any determinate measure. 

Buffbn makes mention of some dogs who left 
their kennel or the kitchen to attend a eoncer^ 
and afterwards returned to their u^ual residence. 
But a siill more remarkable f^ct deserves to be 
recorded in the moral history of those animals. 
At the beginning of the revolution in France, a 
dog went ettry day lo the pande before the pahce 
of the ThuUterieif placing himself between the 
tegs of the musicians, walking with them, and 
stopping when they stopped. After the parade 
he disappeared till the next day at the same hour^ 
when he returned to his customary place. The 
constant appearance of this dog, and the pleasuro 
he seemed to take in music, made the musicians 
take notice of him, who, notknowing his name, 
gave him that of Parade, He was vrey soon 
caressed by them all, and invited alternately to 
dinner. He who wished to invite him, had onlv 
to say, stroking his back. Parade^ you dine ict/A 
me to day. This was sufficient ; the dog followed 
his host, eat his dinner with pleasure, but soon 
after, constant in his taste as well as in his in- 
dependence, friend Parade took his leave, with- 
out attending to any entreaties for his stay, and 
want either to the Opera or to the Italian ptaf> 
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hoime, entered withoiU ceremooy into the or- 
cho&Uik, pi*ced ^iiiiseif Jw a CQrner ao^ repj^ioed* 
there till the end ofihe performaaos. 

It is ijefdiefS tp^d^ftU on. the iqusigal talents 
of birdsy pf whopi/tbi^.freatpr part ^.re born meli>* 
dist^. T^^j^t j^itt^jih;^^ M only tlye language 
of Dature.^d il^^in^ATjifeCer .of pleasvre. 

.Fi»h, ,«f)iQ,/;^a4>^9^ l^Ye4n.t(i9 same elemeotas 
niaji,lMur«.p^c9^/jng^ .^is yp)(C9,»iMi retained 
the pjirniiif^. ,.pr»at, gf^^fijeir . n^iur^. NofwiUi- 
standing^wJiliic^ die.iqiu^d ofinfiUiuoent«j9 ca- 
pa^le4«f /nodif]u4( th^m.to a eenain point. *^ I 
ha?f| Mei\^*!'saj« .p^abai^Of) i^ hJs Trwiiu en 
MUSIC, '^ Uttle'fish w||}ch were kept in a glass 
▼essel of wbifh.thp U)p! vras uncovered^ seek the 
soundroif thcL jciolin^ rise to tlie surfkce of the 
tratec tfi bea|; iv lift j^p' Uieir baad and remain 
immoyea^ie,.in,0vii.»UuatioD : |f I came oeartbem 
withoi^t Jtpuf:^i8|r tlie.i^strumentf they were 
frightened aii<| .piut^e^ ^a the bottom of the 
▼ene!. f ixitd this experiment many times.** 
it is w^U k;i9wn^th^t C^xpiA p«ods rise to the 
Sttrfac«iof ihe ifatcr at the tinkling of a bell^ or 
the soiip4^f a }»hJAtle» and they have been seen 
to follow ih» p«noa who made these, aoundsi 
fwia^iniojr.all/eoand the pond and leaping play- 
iuUy Qut.of tl^e water* 

Lastly, the mosical inattnet is manifested even 
in insects. , Spiders have been seen to descend 
from their web'i, and to remain suspended by a 
single thread as long at an instrument was played 
on. 

Gretry, in his Mim^ on miuic says. In a small 
•Id house.wl^oh l inbabitcd^ a person happened 



tQ crush a spider which he saw on my Piano^forte 
whilst I was splaying. He was tery sorry for 
rhaviQg dooe so, when I lolc^him that for a long 
time past I had seen the spider come down from, 
its web 9s soon as I began to. playj remain on the 
piano^and when I lefl oft pUying, remount to 
iu usual place. There was po doubt but it was 
attracted by the music. 

- • ■ » • 

These observations might be mote extended ; 
it might be shown how rhythmos joined to 
melody, first united men and regulated the pri^ 
.mitive societies : rhythmusj by measuring time 
and motion, without which m5«$ure| men can- 
not work in common ; and melody by charming 
theii troubles, which charm appears to be innate, 
as the child in the cradel feels it, and is app&ised 
by the song of its nurse j how animals themselves 
sensible of this art approached mankind, and 
how men had bent Ihem to bisyokey not only by 
gentleness and good treatment, but also by means 
of the influence of music on all animated and 
sensible beings : for, by force slaves may be 
made, but not friends and £dith(u] servants. 'Bo 
not the foregifiing examples sefficiently explain 
the prodigies of Orpheui .'And when we read 
In Ckarduk^ that in Penia^ when a work is to be 
\ undertaken which requires a multitude of hands, 
and grea^ expedition, such as to construct or 
deinolish edi^ces, level a piecQof ground, &c. the 
inhabitanu of a whole district assemble and wcrk 
together to the souiid of instruments, in order 
to increase the dispatch ; does It. t^ot.seem to b6 
the walls of Thebes rising to . the sound of the 
Lyreof Amphion. 
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jiit^ju^iToa,: 



A ^rect'tttn4 oTirty letstire hours hat beien de- 
TOteiJ ih perusing tli« charqcters, amusements, 
habitt, stnd ^cc^rtcllS^ of our ancestort»| and 
among 'the Test, the various changes, improve- 
ments, ^k<^.• Ac of this metropolis/ 

I Matter myself by affording a portion of your 
valuable and elegant • Miscellany to my occa- 
sional extracts and observations, under<the title of 
The Antiquarian Olio^ you may give some In- 
formation as well ai amusement to your nume- 
rous subscribers. I am. Sir, yours, &c. fee. 



UniTEn to London by a continued succes- 
sion of houses, as Westminster now is, it will 
scarcely be imagined that it was at one time a 



s^>tntetnd distino) liliage, "anile^listentfronr 
Lsmlon ; hot atOI leis will it be conceived ti> 
have bem as H 4«tuatly wiis, an island cut 'from 
it, by a branch of the river Tbtmet, and ori- 
ginilly.4eliQffinitiit^ Thdrney I«l«nd, fW>m the 
circmnstand^t •» »t is siid,bf its bfAngo^er-g rown 
with thoftii aA§ bramblef. Its connection with 
the main la)A«1 ^ff%y means of a bndge, which 
Matilda^ QjM^n df -Hamy I; eiecfted over the 
stream in King -street, at the east end of Qav* 
dener*lane, 

STRAND. 

At this early period no. houses existed in the 
Strand, which, as iu name implies, was at fint 
only an open plain, sloping down to the river, 
but intersected by several little cuts or channeU, 
through which the water from the hills on it« 
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wxih. n^ WIS conTejed toto the Thames, AnH 

©▼cr t&aeM ntafcU, whercTer they o^urrerf, 

\{Tidfci, ctARfiiag prot»abiy of V>o Qlore than 

«R2« MoaSitsee are'hy ^r«re erected, t« continue 

fhe roaissJ preserve the tommunicitton. One 

a£ Ase, exiled StVand-brid^e, wat between 

Simef-fiaC and the present Somenet-pTace ; 

wnatitB, fluned Ivy-bridj^e, between Salitburj- 

ftr«stfVf«fe the AdefpK? no4r stands ) ind a 

t&d; .^ ii itid, discoTered nOt Tong lincej oppo- 

siatleflidoffiaex-fttreet. Thc«e water-coursef 

aa^H^ves ar«, lA fict, stitl existing, but being 

cacrcfte^ into severe and covered with streets, 

ere boTcfiget vlsTbie. "And where the «pot called 

China^^ao^ noii^ Is^ was, in ancient time, the 

Vi5*|c Jrf CtUnrtg, equally detached from both 

to^f^' ind' VTestnitnstery and nMrly equi- 

&t2at Trosif eacli ': 

A^oat Ihe time of Henry fl!. the Courts, par- 
tSc*ibiHf thp OMfHdn Iteas, : became stationary 
at^es^jsinst^y %h^ hacSHsfr become the roost 
Ojsaf gbee of faStdIng the ^rliament. Many 
flTdbeliioM especially, and others of the no> 
Miry, dRfe^re, for the pifrpose of wore con?e- 
raeat altentUnce whc^n the r4rnament was held 
there^ were induc^ !b 'erect psiUces on (he edge 
sftherhrer^ anH^y k> db1hg to connect, by a 
line of boildihgs, Che two Tillages of Chalnng and 
Lobdob. n<itr*r hu remarlced, that from Dor- 
set-boose, TteeC^^lreet, to WhiteHair, "all the 
great houses' buiU pn' the iHikmes were eptscoj>aI 
palaces, except iht Srroy and Suffblk-house. 

Whhib a few years a house has been pulled 
d«vB, though not old, yet rendered sulBciently 
by the temporary residence of the 

here. It stood 
on the* north nde of the Strand,' near Temple 
Bar ; It b said to have been it that time inhabited 
by Chritopber Haricy, Comit BeaumoAl, ambas- 
sador from France in the year 1S05, and the 
Duke de Sidly, who came o? er as ambasador 
e iiwi i diM fy, resided here ibr a few days eftar 
bis aniialt tiU AntndeUhOQiSi then tititatad 
whve Arwadel street nawi^ mM be ^eapared 
Cm his lecflpftioii, 

OoihtffOttth flida of the Scfiad* b«giniiiag 
fina Temple Uar^ the first in hidd utuation, 
dtoegh not ui chronological ordar« wts Kaaicr 

it is sappoaad by tho then 




Sahop-of thai we, about theftiga al £d» 
witflL 



Near this and between Esse^t ^ouse and Mil- 
fdrd-liafe, wat a tYi^pA dledicite^ to the Holy 
Ghost, caUed S. Spirit. 

To Che west of this fast wts the tiUhop of 
Bath*s house, or inn, as It wll xisual to caN such 
residt ncei. Beydnd this, oo the side of the street, 
was a church-yard, in which stood tile parish 
church -of The l>9ttifhy of 9t. Maryind the Inno» 
cent . tn theStraAd, neatly' adjoinhig fhitf chuieh, 
and between that and the riTer, war art im» of 
Chancery, called Chestel^ 'irifi, bociidle It b«^ 
lonked to the Bishop c^Oheitef; but deno- 
minated by some, Irottt Hs tftiiAtioiiy Strand Inn. 

At a small distanc^ frcm the charch| stood 
Strand-bfidge, which hid a line or way under it, 
leading down to a landing-place on (!i« banhj of 
the Thames. The precise tpot it^ay* stilt hk 
ascertained from th^ nime of $tr)iH(^lane, which 
a turning- down from the Strand to the water, 
between 8urref*street andT Comersecpl^e, siDl 
retams. 

The bUhop of Cbe«tiv*s irwn t^otiiVft.' ol ro» 
sidence, stood a little to tYie*wSt*of,Stfand- 
bridge. It was called tqOalTy ^H^'l^fihbp of 
Chester'! and the Bishop of LHi^ffetd ind Co. 
veot^'s inn, and was ffnt built by Walter 7. kng- 
ton, bishop of Chester, treasdttf 6f 1E!bglkrid ia 
the reign of Edward 1. 

In the hi^h-street, opposite* tbe' bishop of 
Chester^ or Coventry's inn,' stood at one time a 
stone-cross, at which, in t!^94, and at othar 
times, the justices itinerant sat, without Lon- 
don; but afterwafdi ^hey *^Y'lh '{hat bishop's 
house, tlo gr^at (As^kn^i^ tfthd tfle 'Cross, oe^ 
curred the palace of the Savoy, erected in 1245. 

To the Sayoy, succeeded thv liMiup uf Car* 
lisle's inn, which in 161 8, and also in 16S9, 
was irilu|bited by the earl of Bedford, and cafled 
Russell, or Bedford house. It is described as 
aa t en ding from the hospital of the Savuy to 
Uy-bridge, which, in the map of St. Martin*t 
parish, in Strype*s Stow, book Vi. page ^6, is 
repteaented as the next tuming beyond Salis- 
bury^ilraet to the west ; to thai it must have 
been the house which sleod on the acita of 
the preaent Beaufart-buildings, and was at one 
time inhabited by the ead of Worcester, 
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CULINARY RESEARCHES. 

IConiinved/rom Vol, TI. Pag€ 151.] 



Fa 9TtY if to cMkeryy whtt rhctorictl figurei 
art to ip«edi;' its life and ornainecit. An 
iMmiDg'ue wHhout metaphors, tnd a dinner with* 
t>at pastry, wouM be equaHj insipid ; but as ev^ry 
body is not possessed of eloqueneei so few people 
knoar the art (if scientifically handling paste. 
Good pastrycmAcs ate almost as scarce as great 
orators ; and if in tjne recoids of speech, five or 
tix great men hate been jusUy celebrated, we 
fhould find some trouble in the history of the 
oven, to quote is many famhus artists. The 
bar of Greece h.'S been immortalized by a De- 
mosehehe^ and an Kschines ; and that of Rome 
by a Cicero and an Hortensius ; and in France 
the-rblling'pin has unly been scientifically wield- 
ed by a Rouget, a Lesftge, a Leblane and K^en- 
ihons, and vel^ few othen;, who foUon (heir steps. 
As io'the pastrycooks of other coantries, they are 
never even mentioned. Those of France alone 
have distinguished themselves Toaloi'* and 
Strasburgh have acquired a great name by their 
li'rer pies, anid' Periguetix by its partridge ones ; 
but how fit are these preparations from those 
productions at the same Mme ingenious end deep 
which daily issue from the first ovens of Paris. 

Pastry Is an art both agreeable and useful ; whi< h 
young ladies would do well to practice ; it would 
give them a pleasing occupation, and sore means 
of recovering or preserving their health ai?d 
beauty. M4> 1 be allowed to quote on this sub- 
ject, aTew'tines from a celebiated writer on 
cookery and pasiry, to whom the world has beon 
Indebted for the best works that have ev^r been 
compost^ on the alimentary art : 

** Cookery has the power of baoifihing etifivi 
from all ranks ; of offering a variety of amuse- 
meptt; of giving a gentle and salutary exercise 
to (he bumaa frame; of promoting a free circula- 
tion of the bloody from which we acquire ap- 
petitCy stre«igth and gaiety; of reuniting our 
friends^ jind t«nde .tu the peifection of that art, 
knovrn and revered ever «ince the darkest ages 
of antiquity, (AQd which on ihat account dc* 
serves s^ae ^tienuoq from all those who compose 
society. * 

*' Amiable f$ir ones^ who are suffering under 
the afiliction of ill health or ennui, quit the 
destructive coupb^ wlrich.c^nsuMi^s the spring of 
your days; and l?t those mould*;, destined fhr 
the purpose of forming ifHittmefabl« deliCKies, 
be no longer grniped by hands that are often 
disgusting ( but lei Kugas jessamine ^nd roses be 
mniifld by hmdi of tbo giaces » and yvttr tffer- 
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ings pnsented under a -varie^r of intercstiD|p 
shapes^ will make .your delicious productions be 
lought foi with avidity, Mid they will prove in- 
valuable,, when created by those who are av 
dear lo us !^ 

OM COOKi. 

• In cookery, as well as almost every other art, 
tiMory is nothing unless it be accompanied with 
practice *, and a man who possesses all Uie ele- 
ments of cookery, and who has all the treatises 
that have been written on this art engraven on his 
memory, ^ill be incapable of making a good 
fri6as$ee of chickens, if he has never worn ea 
apron • A blind voutine, iroid of study and know- 
ledge, does not indeed constitute an artist ; but n 
theory without pimctice) will never allbrd tha 
means ofcom posing a faultless ragout. The lowest 
scullion will succeed- better in this,< thaif the 
most learned philosopher. 

But the practice of cookery is accompanied 
with so many disagreeables, and even dangers^ 
that those who devote themselves to it ought to 
meet with our respect, our esteem, and attest 
tions ; fo' money alone ts hot an adequate r^ 
com pence for a scVentific^cook. 

We will not speak of the uAwholesome vs- 
pours exhaled by the coals, which soon under- 
mine the most robust health ; of the nitense 
heat of the fire, so pernicious to the Kings and 
sight ; of the smoke so inimical to the eyes and 
complexion, &c. These are dangers which in- 
cessantly arise, and which nothing can ward off. 
A cook must live in the midst of them, as the 
soldier in the midst of bullets and bombs ; with 
this ilifferencc, however, that for thf first, every 
day is a day of battle, and the combat is almost 
always unattended with renown, and the name 
even of the most skilful cook is, alas ! generally 
unknown to the guests who frequent an opu- 
lent table« 

It belongs to^ the Awtphiirgiif who wishes that 
his table should retain its pre-eminence, to remedy 
this injustice. If he wishes to be uni^cmly well 
served, his cook ought tabe hi* best friend. He 
must tenderly watch over his htaith ; he rous.t 
bestow oix him those little aUentions, which v> 
honest and grateful heart knows so ^ell how to 
appreciate; and above all things he must often 
make him take physic ! 

At (bis word, we anticipate that many of onr 
readers will start with astonishment, and deny 
that any connexion can possibly eqtist between 
an artist in cookery and an ai>QihecaryH shop, 
and lef use lo ciedit b^w the dcUc«cici of a Ubie 
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Ml the care a roaster of a honie taket 
cook oftco take pbyfie. A ^ as*' 
viU deouMutrate that noUiiag 
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on iba penon*s la)»our» hii conttitmion, sua a 

tliouiiiki otlMt 4ii«:uimiMM». But in g«Mfil 

vhcQ 70Q obiafve.tbat jour cook a(>p«in neftt- 

geot» when bis ragout§ art too tait, ut loo highlf 

faic mti at the cooimanccnaot of th ii | H i t oned, f on nuy be atsared that hk palaie baa 

was afaalntely p a waaa ry Id I loat iu faculty of taaiaof , «•< that it ia tima to 

an. Taacing oontioaaMly | call in the •potbee«ry la $tmf .^mitl^^i Ho 

m«it hni ba ««U pc«pared by -twA diaj^ptgimMi, 
a«d than « poiioa comptrnd of i|M»n«, acaM» 
ao4falta OMiat ba adaMnisi«ni4 to him, ih« doaa 
of which SMHt ba ragfAlatail acsoc^U^f lAribt mmii 
at lep iosaasibitity of hia |i»Ute$ you a^ta&«f • 
waHa allaw him one il^y of com44atc c«it| reocar 
the potion to fiee him oC all humau9« \H tw» 



fiormaa irery promiaest fiMtuaa 

A good coak shaaM kt ahnoat 

diaa cnployed, or ha will never be 

hia rafoota witft a maaaariy hand. 

^hmn he extraaaly dalkatty that 

may Btimiilaaa K aa4 iaSarm hia 

otftl f nff w arliitig facwn thaatoaaa. 








tile brieand liWDOwia that whea in notion 

£ae«iHiaa, la ahort all oanspire to 

7a taalc^ ualeai he ba aarefoUy 

in some meaame 

and no kMiger rataina that iaci^ that 

ahai exqviaiia aaoaibUity, on which 

iha oiyan oftaate^ Hfiniihea by being 

»aa catlona ■• the con- 
«f an ^fUd judge. 

oaly HMaoa of making hiin recover his 

purky^ delicacy atid vigour, ia to make 

phyajc, whatever raaistance he may be 

to oppoae ; for there are some who, deaf 

of glocyydonol perceive the necessity 

aoadictae when they do not feel ill* 

tha pfwdsCiime when the above 

be put in practtca to be ascertain 



days of perfact imt again follow t^ivUsi madicintp 

itj of drtskiag oflan, to cooi tbeif «9i] yon may after this flatter yoocial/ lo have at 

tha imponra arising from the' tha bead of your kitchen a fait* raganeratad 






man. « , . $ 

This recipe, to insure a good eh^ec it AMt « 
joke. U is practised in all fareiiirs where tha 
JmjtkUfjfm is desirous of carefully preietviog tha 
honour of his table. All emineru ccioits submit 
to it withovt a murmur; aod lO- prevent aa^ 
oppoaittoa on their patt, it on^bt to be men* 
tioned to them aa tha lirtt article of their eogaga* 
menC He who would make any otaiiection woukl 
prove that he ia not bom toaoariibove the vulgar, 
and this indifference to glory would immciliattif 
make him be rangad in that dau of staipla 
artiaana, who all their Hi cs arc destined to ramain 
low bom KuUions. 

U you, who wish to enjoy the pleatuiet of tha 
table in its highert perfection, make your coolfs 
often take pbysix!, for thii precaution ia iodispan* 



oaa be no fixed.pefiod < it depends | sably necessary to its attainment. 



FAMILIAR LETTERS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

[Confiaaed/rom Page 813, Kef. //] 



LETTER V. 

Ft I MIT roe, before I enter upon this Im* 
poftaot subject, to recall to your mind a rule 
written by Afbtoile, and which 1 have already 
flieatioiied to yon.' It is, that we ought not to 
lerm a deefdfff opinion upon any point from the 
aatberfty of one single sign, but the union of 
leveral. Thus, should the complexion and the 
eonfbrmatioii of the face not agrea together, to 
give any judgincnt would be a ra^h and impro- 
per act. There are, however, aome peculiar 
caio which, even aecording to Ariitade*a doc- 
tlhie, are not subjecfed to the aame general rule, 
Hios one iCfgn may sometimes be so expres^ve us 
to equal the value of two or three; it may also 
prova anSciam to thoM wba wish lo obuin 9k 



superficial knowledge only, but it ought never to 
be chosen for the basis of a settled opinion .«-• 
Sunken eyes always Indicate »ome decree of wrt, 
or at lesft of fire, which might have been im- 
proved into wit; and you will And that a florid 
complexion expresaes a better temper than a 
pale and lived hue. Cm^r gave a strong instance 
of his knowledge in physiognomy, when heas- 
swered his friend, who advised him to mistrust 
Anthony and DoUbella, ** I do not fear those 
€iir and florM coroplexioned men, but those 
meagre and pale visages,** pointing at Btutusand 
Cassitts. 

The next important ruW, ts fh&t which teaches 
you to dislinguifch the occidental physiognomy 
of a man from that with which nature has en- 
dowed htm) for a visibla diftirvnca existi ba* 
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tween them. That usual itate of the fr»tur«t, 
which I call pemuuunt phytio^omj, ft often 
altered by an unforeKcn acciddnti which pro* 
flucet a new character of phftiogifoihy, which, 
as I told you before^ I will ttyle aceidentair ^* 

1 can scarcely refrain from laughing, when I 
md, in the worlcf df ignorant people, the pitiful 
feasottingsQ^ which they makq nsa««ito affix a 
aa«aning to the large or small size of the head, 
the length -«r Aitfftlieii of the nose, t^e fat or 
meagre siat*>of OK^^bMy. They- grant (o all 
these signs ncnrif the fame iiguSficatlon, with 
the hope of suffRMllg 'its by their tiumber,- if 
the proo6 th«y^' Mtiiflpt to bring fi^rward be 
Ibund too weak^lA 3«Mi%f<ice us. It happens 
Kmettmes, that m they repeat the same stories 
to Qvery being who longi ^o lia? e hi» physiognomy 
explored, they may meet with truih» but they 
are not in general lo be trusted upoq. The most 
apparently perfect symmetry of the shape* the 
most regular proportions, are not always the 
heralds of an excellent disposiiion. How many 
pAeasing tenq^ora da wa^not niten descry beneath 
a ragged extanor! . We am not therefore to 
judge of i^gjt upci i oi - ^ fca i &ties of the mind from 
the beauty nr aigMncsa of iu mansion of clay . 

The eomflcKiea wf a face, and cooformation 
of the fcatnna^ are the ntist aoiid foundations 
«pon which our theory may rest. To them I 
will addahn^e eyes, those expressive luminaries 
of the body ; and \ will give you the scale of the 
diffarent powers of the^e signs. The com- 
plcidon indkates the passions in general) the 
conformation, or'exsew&i^, those that are most 
habitual to us* and the eyes, their duration^ mo- 
deration, o^excesMs. 

' Whoever has reflecMI on the principles of 
our naturoi well kaQWS| that the fluids as they 
eircnbce thfbngh the organised matter with 
which onr bodiea^are eemposed, tinge the very 
ontatdes ef the channels through which they 
flow, with their predominant colour. Whether 
throttgMieilAiltp*reney, or the incessant return 
of those aMnefHtlds to thelnhie places, our skin 
Hreterres;* ib«de 4lf their native die, and thus re* 
-veiis^rtieif fucittre^Hi <mr knowledge. Their hues 
are as varkd.^e^ J^it motions ; some run lapidly, 
while others n^uae but slowly; some aie red, 
others of alead^ catt^ some i^e yellow* others 
green and.Qv^nM^- £very 09^ may have re- 
marked that florid vissges wear the app^rance of 
cheerfulnett, while those of a livid corfiplexioo, 
seem dark and sad. The vivacity of the man 
endowed wlih^che fl?^ may be v^iy great, but 
will not iMt, trttfta that'^Mf the o^er knows no 



end. When I have been told (hat such a person 
wis of a very lively and excellent temper, easily 
bursting into a passion but as easily appeased* 
the sole idea which arose in my mind was that of 
{•fair and florid complexioned man. When I 
have hetrd of a gloomy disposition, the hidden 
fire of which was n^ver extinguished , my imagt* 
nation presented me With a picture of a pale 
face. You mrty remark, ilut love of pleasure is 
equally expressed by both ; but in the first it will 
be productiveof fMIies alone, while In the other 
it may give birth to the most unbridled excesses. 
The former are capable of sacaficing their lives 
ill the pursuit of enjoyment; the latter, of lead- 
ing those who' accompany them in their wild 
seach for it, to utter destruction. 

Pleasing tnd lifely paisions are expressed by 
lively colouft, and the Contrary ones by dark 
hues. It would be of no a«all to bring foi^rard 
the complexion of the Africans to oteitum my 
argument, as the attentive and eortstant obserTer 
will discover as much rea|j difference between 
their black, as between the white ef the Euro- 
peans. But we are mote^uad to behold men of 
our own colour, andaeMoMiAndoursel'retHi com- 
pany with several negroes* .to be able to descry 
distinctly their every, shade. One instance 
alone will sufitee to prove, the truth of my arga- 
ment; is not the blifsh of modesty widely 
different from the animated hue of anger \ Many 
people are very sorry not to have the power of 
cheeking their blushes in. certain cases, either 
when they betray the consciousness of a fault, or 
proceed from the pure spring of innocence afraid 
of being, suspected. But no reamiiog can pey- 
suade me that the red^eoiOS shame which over* 
spreads the face of the guilty* oao bear any re- 
semblance to the colour which dies the cheeks of 
the innocent. 

Before 1 finish this letter* I must again repeat, 
that the complexion being only one of the signs 
which 1 have mentioned* it has no weight but 
with the concurrence of others^ and is in iuelf 
more liable to error than any other. It denotes 
the germ of a passion, but not its fruits: educa* 
tion* necessity, the caprices of fortune* and espe- 
cially the dictates of religion and virtus* the two 
celestial and Inseparable allies* may stifle it in its 
birth* and the outward appearance may still re« 
main visible, and deceite our observation* In my 
next I will treat of the confocmatioo or aMsia6^ 
of oar bodies* and of the eyea. 
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YH£ BQ!i6AR1AN OIFST*i SONG. 

Ftflu RoburgS >laiD, from Bada*s tow'n, 

Fraa«M CarpatKi«i's roounuins^drear. 
To ktfseotts halls and fruitful bow^rSj 

Wr durterM libertines repair. 
TWbf 0anobe*s silent wave-, 
C^*aid the shades pf Sxtlitz^s cave^ 

Oar ample fea.<t «e share j 
While round the bowl in fearless gtee^ 
We fijig of love and liberty. 

Aadoft ihe V«i«Qd's fiir^clad danic^ 
5oft«ni|yig due* her Mure veil, 

2a vhispcrs tells some chtrishM oame. 
And fofldly hean onr mystic tale; 

While vhcre the honied chesnat dwells^ 

Oc vhereth* mdtitig melcMi swells 
lo Stmssvasa's dale j 

IV^filtkehovlvtthletrlcMgke, ' 

KioAmag^ love sad liberty. 

Nov tho* in Alpine iroods ito more 

Ottr lav! ew rerelry we hide ; 
Tho' chased from Ktbe*s envied shore 

By Saxon weattfa and Saxon pride; 
StffI to this gem-fraught moantain^s head. 
Or to yon river's golden bed 

Onr wekxj feet we guide ; 
Then nmtid the hoyiX with feaileis glee^ 
Rejoice in tove and hberty. 

CUjnicme-Mireet. a. v—ll. 

TO THE ORASSflOPPER. 
LiTTiLB offipHng of the tender spring, 
By Zephyr borne oa fluttering wing ; 
Thine is Phoebus* cheering mien. 
Thine is Ceres* gofden reign^ ' 
The greenest grass thy humble bed» 
' Ob palest primrose rests thy head ; 
The sweetest gifts of bounteous earth. 
That horslspontanMosfy to btrth. 
Or grow beneath man\ fMfWtig hand, . 
All ibr thee theirhud^ elpAid. 
For cheBy In snowy vesture spread. 
The modest Lily hesra Itl h^d ; 
For thee around ihe blushing Rose 
lis «»eeees«, soMr, frigaiite-thtbws ; ' * 
When wearied, hdtVthun|<lKy eyes, •-' 
Th* l^ppy then her pow'r applies. 
Bid thy light wing fifrsesse lu^ight. 
Till cheer'd by SoPs returning light. 
And when stem winter^s frowns severe 
Proclaim how changed the smiling year, 
Ittchdling pow*T thou canst defy. 
Give Sol B kind «dieu«Hind die. 



AN^ ORIGINAL AIR* 

By a C^MIKIAM tKDiAir. 



Wbek shall we threBiMsCegaittl 
W hen shall we i hiBe oicel i«ai« t 
Ofi shall glowing hop•«3^lMe^ 
Oft shall weened iQvetelvB^ 
Oft shall death and sorww revga 
jEre we three shall meet again ! - 

Thc^ in distant lands we sigh, 
PaffchM beneath a hostile sky, 
Tho' the deep between us rolh. 
Friendship shall unite our souls : 
Still in fancy** rich domain ' 
Oft shall we three meet a^^ain. ' ' 

When around this yovihliil pmm 
Moss shall crosp sod Ivy twiner 
When onr burnish'd loeks era gss^r, 
TbinnVlhy many a Coil<«|ieBfdaf ; ' 
May this Iong-lov*d baw*r vemalBf 
Here may we three moetega|ft>l - 

When the dreams of life are fletf^ ' 
- When its wasted lamp is dead, [* 
When in cold ob1ivion*s shade ' 
Beauty, pow'r and fane are lalU^" 
Where immortal spirits reign 
Then may we three meet again ! ^ 
Chptltme'Streit. 
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MARIA, OR THE MOTHER'S DlRfilU 

BT WIUiaM CAIBY. - 

' ^ ♦■ , JO 

DXKOt TBI SKCOnp. ,. 

How fragrant is the bl«Uh,4)fti|rtot^^ < 
The Lark and LiBoet»en,tti0fiM«^ <^.^,i 
Theii wild- wood carrots swe^y/fim^* :• > 
Oh list, how swofC, ihy.d«i«|i4ik 

The morning sky is tihg'd mhXi goldf 
The landscape lovely to behold : ' '^ 
The groves tbeirV ivid bud^ 'unfdld': 

Awake, arise ; my daughter. ' 

Art thou so fast iii slumber bound ?. 
And is thy chamber so profound? 
So b^ir'd from ligUt W ck>«'d ijcon sou^d I 
So cold ijby beid, my daughter l 

No sun thy narrow bonee can cheer : 
No spring, no summer theM sppcar : 
No change of season marks the year : 

No voice as heard, my daughter. 
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No play-mate can to thee repair ; 
Thy bed no lovM companion share ^ 
Tbe worm alone has entrance there. 

The silent worm,— 4ny daughter. 

Of late, I maik*d on Avon*s side, 
The bending lily's sIlTer pride; 
ReHected in the crystal tide; 

AiKTthought on thee, i&f daughter. 

Alas, in one revolring hour, 

A chiinng blast, an angry thowV. 

Beat down the lovely, rumM flowV; 

How like thy £ate^ my daughter. 

The spring is past, It swiftly fled; 
For Pain and Sorrow, on thy head', 
Tbe phial of aAictton shed. 

And blighted thee, my daughter. 

But ah, the graces of thy mind, 
Thy selkse and gentleness combinM, 
Thy looks of love and voice lo kind, 
Can 1 forget, my daaghter? 

Since I must quit this fatal place. 
Oh could 1 once more view thy face, 
AnA fold ihee in a last embrace, 

And press thy hand, mj daughter. 

Or could I ope* thy lowly shrine. 
And lay my burning cheek to thine, 
Thewvrld, I think, 1 could resign. 

And sleep ^th thee, my daughter. 

LINES 

0cea<iMied hy tht deparimt ^ a PritHd/at 

C^fuida. 

tlMaurPLSD the wave and unclouded the sky, 
The saik gently s#e1liAg as kissed by the winH, 

Sweet England receding, the passeoger*s eye 
Still lookM but in vain for the prospect behind. 

The cliffs proudly r'ising no more can he view— ^ 
( Wliich the «Lilor, retumM after many a storm. 

Hails with transport as beacons of happiness 
true,) 
Not a shadow is left for sweet fancy to form. 

In vain would he catch, at the close of the day, 
For the last time, the sound of some far distant 
beJl; 
But nought— >8ave the ve»el dividing its way. 
Is heard— ^r ihe twatawain proelaiining ^ all's 
well'* 

Adieu, England! adieu, then my dear itative 

laud. 

Ye wmds on your wing^kiadly waft my adieu ; 

Many years must pass by» e*«r again on your 

strand 

I may hope the tweet joya ef tke past to renew. 
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Down my cheek let the tear be permiUed to steals 
At tbesong I have caroli'd, my bosom to swell ; 

Believe me, <* 'tis hard to be parted," I feel-^ 
Believe me, ** *tis hard to be saying farewell ;** 

And perchance too, " for ever." Before I return , 
Of those whom I feave with so keen a regret. 
Haply some will be gone to that far distant 
bourne. 
And the friend of their youtli— haply othera 
forget. , 

As I dwell on the thought shadows tianriently 

rise^ 
And my breast, at the sound of,** for ever^" 

beats high ; 
But a gtance of sweet sunshine fVom Anna*a 

bright eyes. 
Bids the glopm be no more, and dispefses tha sigh. 

Tea, Anna, with thee I contented ^ill roam ; 

With thee the wild beauties of nature exploffc ; 
As thy 'falls in the sun, Niagara shall foam. 

We with awe will their mighty creator adore. 

When the beautiful white bird aoaounces the 
spring, 
And the fl«wer» of tke cotton tree gUatea with 
dew^ 
j When their fVagrance arotmd palms and cedar- 
trees fling, 
W^wUl Ux from the dog star their «>litttdew«o. 

When for oiirth and for converse the circle we 
form, 
At the social fireside, when snow covers the 
ground. 
We will smile at the bmsterous force of the storm. 
And pa« ** to eur fdends," the sweet senti- 
ment round. 

• 

Thus the pa s s en g er spoke, till the shadows of 
night . 
S tole slowly the bosom of Ocean along ; 
To its rocky abode the gull winging its flighf. 
On the breeaeof night sweUing the mariner's 
•our- 

The white bird, mentioned in the 9th verse, is 
the chief^Canadian bird of melody ; it is a kind of 
ortolan', and remarkable for announcing the re- 
turnof^pnng. 

The cottop-tree is pfculiar to Canada ; tufts of 
flowers grpw on its top, which, v^hen shaken iu 
the morning, before the dew falls off, produce 
honey that may be boiled up into sugar; the 
seed being a pod, containing a yery 6ne kind of 
cotton. 

Immense forests apparently coeval with the 
world, abouud in North America ; trees in an 
endlcs< variety of species, losing iheotfalTes'in 
the clouds. 
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TO A YELLOW BUTTERFLY. 

■r A TOVII0 LADT. 

Bd,\oidi8t insect of the Spnng ! 
S»«t kooyuc child of PbcBbM, Intt! 
Hieh mine on thy down j viog, 
<>^ 9"rtiBf in the sanoj vale ! 
O! fovcff it thy airy Ibrra, 
7b: vttis the Primrote hue » filr ; 
hieens as if a paisiiig storm 
liaiaiiM the beaoteoos flower in air ! 

Fw d ifiimrt Itqdi the fpiKted nee 
T^ivltry Janc'k brifht sons unfold, 
nstseck hi her fair flow*rs their place, 
Aadprood disphij their win^s of fold. 

For, brilliant is their varying dye, 
Aod, basking in the fenrid ray, 
Tb^ in the new blown roses lie. 
Or rooad the opening CtMos play ! 

Bet tbon, with A priPs modest flower. 
Her Violet sweet of snowy hue^ 
Traoqoil shaft pass the noontide hour. 
And sip, ooncent, the evening dew. 

Ab, may no frosts thy beaufles chill. 
No ftorros thy little frame destroy ; 
Bat, sporting gay beside the rill, 
Msj'st thou thy transient life enjoy ! 



TIME AND CUPID. 

His life in trailing always spent. 

Old Time, a much renowned wighl. 
To a vide river^s margin went. 

And calPd for aid with all his might : 
*' Will none have pity on my years, 

** I tliat preside in every clime ? 
** O, my good friends, and passengers, 
' " Lend, lend a hand to pass old Time !** 
Foil many a young and sprightly lass. 

Upon the adverse bank appearM, 
Who eager sought old time to pass, 

On a small bark by Cupid steerM ; 
Bat oae, (he wisest if 1 ween. 

Repeated oft this moral rhyme-— 
Ah ! many a one has shipwrecked been. 

Thoughtless and gay, in passing Time ! 
Cljthe Cupid soon the bark unmoorM, 

Ani spread the highly waving sail ; 
He took old father Time on board. 

And gave his canvass to the gale. 
Then joyous as he rowM along, 

He oft exclainrd,— " Observe, my lasses, 
" Attend the bur '.en of my song, 

'* How sprightly Time with Cupid passes !** 
At length the urchin weary grew, 

For soon or l4te *tts still the case ; 
Hedfoppcd the oar and rudder loo- 
Time ^t-'er'J the vessel in his place. 



Triumphant now the veteran cries, 

** 'Tis now By turn yonflnd young hsscs, 
« What the old proverb says is wise, 
<• That Lof e with Time as lightly "— -* *** 



THE SWALLOW. 

WritUn on board kv WaJtUft Ship Vemgeance^ 
on « StoalUm famiiiarlg tmiering tht Ward 
JUom, tkeakip hemg thtn ens AnndrsJ kaguif 
fiom Land, 

BT DA. TKOTTIR. 

Wklcome hither, airy traveler. 

Hither rest t^ y wearied wing. 
Though from clime to dime a rcTlcr, 

Constant to returning spring. 

If along the tnekless ocean. 

Thou by chance hast missM the way, 
ru direct thy wavering motion. 

But a moment with me slay. 

I. 

I have news of note to freight thee. 

Bear a wandering sailor*s vow. 
So shall not dire fate await thee. 

Love shall be thy pilot now. 

^on, I pray thee^ gentle stnnfer, 

Touch not Gallia's hated shore. 
There is death, and certain danger, 

She is sCaiaM with royal gore.* 

But to happier Bri'ian tend thee. 

Where the milder vinues rove, 
And this kUs with which I send thee. 

Bear it to my distant love. 

Near her window fix thy d willing. 
No nide hand shill do thee wrong, 

Safpr far than M;ch Or ceiling, 
Delia^a self shall guard thy young. 

There a thousand soft sensationir. 

Lull the tranquil mind to rest; 
Nature there, wiih fond persuasions. 

Oft shall soothe a parentis brejst. 

Haste then, gentle bird of passage. 
When thou leav^st our wini*ry isle. 

Bring nieback my Delia's mes<»ge, 
Bring a kiss and bring a smile. 

.^^«-»««»^Mi«*i-i»^-^— ^~^^"^.»— ^••.^^— ^•^^"— •^^"""— ^^i— ^^ 

♦ P rf-ctly coinciding in sentiment with the 
author of ihese Stan r3s, we c: iinot forbf^r observ* 
ing, that this is a stain m hich will remaMi an ev<!r- 
bning blot in the annals of France. While his 
•isvage subjects dipped th^ir han.tkerchicft an4 
pikes in the blood of the ill fated Louis, he 
fell, 

** By <;rrangers honoured, and by strangers 
mourn'd.'* 
Q 
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FR15NCH THEATRE. 
MAIDS TO BE MAHRIED. 

[Continued fretn Page G28, Vol. //.] 
{Enter Kg Kt^%,in a riding- habit.) 

Agathe. My preseoce^ perhaps, is troubles 
sunie ? 

Pauline. Not in the least, this gentlenan was 
about to leave me. But what means this riding- 
habit? 

Agathe. The weather is so beautiful, that I 
formed the project of exploring the neighbour- 
ing country. But you^ my dear sister, what a stu- 
died negligence there is in your dress ? 

Pauline. Studied; I assure you I paid no at- 
tention to it. 

Sainviile (aside). Is all this intended to capti- 
vate my attefttion ? 

Agathe. The old steward goes with me. Will 
Mr. Sainviile be so good as to accompany me, 
we would hunt by the way. You are fond uf 
the chace. 

Sainviile. Moderately. 

Agathe, 1 Tike it pantonatcly, and tm glad my 
taste agrees with yours. 

Panltne {ande). Very well, my dear Agathe. 

Sainviile f aside). This time it is plain that 
Corsignac was not mistaken. (Aloud). I am very 
sorry that 1 must tear myself from your company, 
but Mr. Jaquemin expects me, and the business 
in which we are engaged is too important to admit 
of any delay. My friend Cbrsignac is at liberty, 
and may prove a more accepuble companion. 
( To PauUne). I beg you will resume your read- 
xng.-^fAsi'le). They are mad, or at least very 
foolish; ni go in search of Louise. [Exit. 

Agathe (aside). How impertinent to send me 
to his friend Corsignac ! 

Pauline faaide). He is a true citizen, some suc- 
cessful merchant's son perhaps ; he has nothing 
of a gentleman; what stories Ursule has told 
me! 

AgtUhe. O that I h.id not been so difficult in 
Tuy time !— Mr. Ledoux is now the only one 
who pays hiis addresses tome. 

Pauline. Hear me, Agathe, we promised to be 
frank: I had some intentions upon Sainviile. 

^liiathe. So had 1, sluer. 

Pvdine. 1 guessed it, when I nw you dressed 
liko an amazon. 

/i^uihe. The same idea struck me when I per- 
ceived yuu had turutd ihepKerdeij. 



Pauline. 1 give him up to you* 

Agathe, Had he seen me alone, I might no€ 
have been affronted wiih a refusal, but the 
charms of four girls younger than I, could noe 
fail when compared with mine, to deprive me of 
all hope of success. 

Pauline. You have acted wrong in treating^ 
poor Ledoux so ill. 

Agathe. Did you not remark that during 
breakfast Mr. Corsignac had his eyes constantly- 
fixed upon yo|i. 

Pauline. Indeed ! well he has at least some 
originality in him. But stay, it is be who told 
Ursule that Sainviile was a romantic, sentimental 
swain. 

Agathe, You mistake; he told her that Sain- 
viile was fond of dashing, hunting, and horses. 

Pauline, Are you sure she did not deceive 
you ? 

Agathe. No, it is rather through giddiness ; 
but as to Corsignac, he has his views — let yourself 
be taught by my example, do not refuse him. 

Pauline. And be you not so cruel towards yotir 
lover Ledoux. 

(ITfi/er Corsignac ) 

Corsignac (lo Pauline), Vouchsafe to dispel 
my anxiety, and confirm the truth of what Sain- 
viile just now told me. Ami fortunate enough 
to have been sent for by you. 

Pauline. No, Sir; you have been misled, it is 
my sister who wishes for your company. 

Agathe. I am too much your friend for that, 
ami I give up my walk; for I should be sorry t« 
^leprive Mr. Corsignac of the pleasure of Pauline^ 
conversation. 

Corsignac, Amiable sister ; how grateful I feel 
for your kindness ! it encourages me, and plucks 
my secret from my heart.-«>(7o Pauline). I leve 
you to madness. 

Pauline. Sir? 

Corsignac. Forgive this sudden declaration, but 
when it is the resistless power of sympathy that 
acts upon us. 

Agathe. Of sympathy? 

Corsignac. 1 am a man such as you want. It 
is true, I have met with no romaniic adventures, 
but 1 feel capable of writing novels ; and in order 
to faate the joys of life, 1 believe it is far prefer- 
able to be their author than their hero. We w ill 
translate together all the che/s-d^cuvre of the 
English misses, will melt wiih interest at every 
stroke of misfortune their imagination shall have 
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inveaiLel. In after times we maj perhaps invent 
VMM conc^^es: and then the delightful pleasure 
«l tcncter^i rbem we love, will sttnd wiihin your 
tcac^L kaword, I am an honest man, a good 
Batirei &C0W, 1 hare obuined your guardian's 
cowcot, aod feel inclined tn be for ever in love 
wA mt vi/tr. What else could you require. 

AaMse. TuQ will permit lue. Sir, to look upon 
iB (peach as a mere joke. 

Cjrmguu, As you please, only remeBber that 
BcifT a veil of pleasantry 9 many serious aflPairs 
C'T Reconducted. 

PrtUime Answer this question ; what account 
flfvur fritnd Sain vllley did you giveUrsule. 

CV' -^iiac. That which honour and truth dic- 
taU'f! to me. But let me dwell a little more on 
the lender and powerful sentiment which a glance ' 
of yours b^? awakened in my heart. 1 

Patd^ne. Not yet, thiuk only of assisting my 1 



Corii^MC. To be useful to the sister of the 
person 1 love so ardentlyi would indeed make me 
happy. 

PemHu. This morning she received Mr. Lo- 
douz very coldly ; and now she repents her 
impindence. 

C9nignae I understand you, in a few minutes 
he will be at her feet. [£«i/ 

Agaike. His vivacity is charm ing«»but how 
covMyott send him after Mr. Ledoux? 
Pa^lmt. Shall 1 call him back ? 
Agoikt. I do not mean that ; but let me know 
what is your 4>|nnioa about this Mr. Corsignac* 
Pniiae, My opanioa— hush ! here is Louise. 

{Ent€T Lou lit) 

Pnlme. I will be as plain with yoa, my dear 
Louise, as I have been with my sister; you may 
without apprehension of hurting my feelings, 
marry Sainville ; 1 think no more of him. 

Agtttke. Nor 1 either; we resign the conquest; 
for it is just yon should not be disappointed of the 
hosband yonr father meant to give yon. Fare- 
well, ( must ulk a little in private with my sister 

Lairiie (a/one). They yield SainTine'to me, 
have they discovered more of his disposition 
than UrsuJe has revealed to roe. Always gallant 
with the ladies, she said; yet he appears so 
Sincere, so open, perhaps I should be able to 
cbanee him. Should I love, or should I atoid him? 
«>SbaU 1 act a coquette^s part?— Yes— I must 
follow Ursule*s advice. O heav'ns ! he is coming 
towaids me^ and she has fors«ken me. 1 must 
17 to escape him. 

{Enin Saiuville) 

Soifloif^. Do I intrude upon your time, madam ? 
yott seem desiious of ibuiuiing me, the roceptioD 



you first gave me, was more favourable ; what 
caprice has su suddenly altered your mind. 

Louise. What caprice. Sir, am 1 accused of 
being capricious? 

Sainviiie. 1 fear to dive too deeply into the 
feelings of your heart. 

Louise, You may draw any inferences froot 
them, I never attempt to conceal the suie of my 
soul. 

Sainviiie. As your father^s friend you received 
me with some demonstrations of pleasure, asyo\ir 
intended husband, you seem to detest my pre- 
sence. 

E.R. 
iTo be continued.'] 



HAYMARKET. 

On Wednesday, July 1, Mr. Young made his 
appearance in the character of Don Ftrlixy in 'JVte 
Wonder. He does not appear to have that ease 
and versatility of countenance, or thatvivaciiy of 
feeling and variety of expression, which are ne- 
cessary to a comic actor. His feltutes aic stern 
and unpliable, and his general manner solemn 
and harsh. Nothing can be more foreign from 
merriment than his attempt at min h : hi? gaiet y is 
too apparently effort, and what humour he brings 
forth is spoiled by the constraint and labour of its 
piydttction. To succeed in comedy a man must 
have a peculiar temperament *hich no education 
can give. All the excellencies of the tragic actor 
may be taught ; the comedian^ are the gift of 
nature alone. We can pronounce, therefore, that 
Mr. Young will never become celebrated as a 
comic actor. 

The general fault of his performance in this 
character was, that he was boisterous and decla- 
matory ; that his jealousy was too much of a 
tragic cast, and more suited the ravings of an 
OtheilOf or the phlegmatic acrimonious jealousy 
ofa Kitetjff than to the busy, bustling, sanguine 
temperament of JDoji Felix. Altogether, his per- 
formance was that of a man of good seii.<;e, who 
was unequal to the character for no other reason 
than because nature never intended him to per- 
form it. 

Mrs. Litchfield^s Violante was admirable. Her 
clear, mellow, and harmonious enunciation was 
excellently fitted for the character. She was at 
once, dignified and tender ; she rallied and re. 
boked her lover with equal ease and nature. Her 
humour was without constraint, and her dignity 
without severity. In a word, we know no actress 
who approaches her in this character but Mrs. 
Jordan, to whom the comic muse has justly 
yielded the palm. 

Mr. YOUNG»s STRANGER. 

On Friday, July 3, Mr. Young appeared in 
G 2 
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the character of the Stranggff aud wc can say, 
urith justice, thai whatever reason we had to con- 
dtsmn him in the ch ir cterot' Fe/tr, we feel no in* 
clinaiton but to applaud him, almost without 
reserve or moderation, in the peiformanoe of this 
^ifiicuh part That solemnity and s^vereness oi 
style which ren^^ered his comedy intrffe^tire and 
disagree^ bl', ada,)t()d him in a nore peculiar 
manner to the part of the Stremgv. 

His sorrow was truly dig[nifi«d aoH simple, his 
mlsanthrnpv was niajesiic, and the whole of bis 
representation wa< ^u it. d to the tone of feeling 
of the Stranger I it was a warm heart, keenly 
sensible oY injir^ ; n oating husband, with a 
distempered sensibility of honeur ; a friend more 
credulous than prudent ^ in a word, a man of ex- 
tensive philanthropy, whose powers of mind, and 
high wrought delicacy of feeling, served rather to 
attract misfortune,— to accumulate and fasten it 
upon htm, than to lighten it by a worldly philo- 
sophy, anA an <ibvious yielding ,to the stieam. [ 
All thefeaturt^fi of this varied character, the more 
subtile distinctions, and nicer traits, were most 
admirably caught and embodied by Mr. Young in 
his performance on the above night. 

His juHgment was conspicuous in what mey 
be called the grand style of acnng, — iu sitiking 
subordinate parts; in other words, in subduii.c 
them to the general ease and MmpUcity of na- 
ture, and bringing forward and renderiitg propii 
nrnt those parts alone, to which strength and 
effpct bel 'iig. Hii taste was exercise 1 in a ju«t 
anl fo'-clble sil ciion of b'auties, as well in 
the d* livery of the dialogue and tone and fseiing 
of t'C characfer, a« in the choice of attitude and 
general manner of pervonatinn : we c^n say no 
mere. His crrectness never m^de htm languid 
or mechanical ; his warmth was natural feeling, 
rising by due d-grees to its proper height. In the 
Be< lu ■•< which herela*e«hi$ misfurttinaitoJBaree 
Sielnjvtt. he -. a> not surpa^iked )>yKemble; and 
in th-i r con •■iation with hiswife, Kemble alone 
has 'xcelled him. 

Mr- Li'fhfitJd's Mr$ Bailer U inferior only 
to Mr^. Si.ldons. 

On T ursday night, July 16, was produced at 
this theatre a iiew melodr.ima, called The 
]portreu It is from ili - ^Hrn of Mr. T. Hook, 
the author ot TekeUj ai>d is a fr>etransla>iun from 
the French. The nai?ie nfthe French piece is 
X<« I'ventmttiU (Tun J»ur The following are 
the principal 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

The Governor Mr. C^^kPMAji. 

Count Everard Mr Yoqmg. 

Count Adolphus. ....... Mr. Ca rlss. 

Oliver « Mr. DkCamf. 



Vincent Mr. Math ft.ws. 

Tbilip Mr. Listom. 

. Thomas Xf r. Tatlok. 

Celestine Mrs. Taylor. 

]hiu!ina Mrs. Listom. 

Alice Mrs. Glass. 

Scene, Avstixa. 

As to the plot of this piece it is simple enougli. 
It is an Escape dramatised — One or twoattempte 
fail ; hut a guard being put asleep, or his eyes 
covered, and a great coat thrown over the prisoner , 
the catastrophe is fortunately brought about It 
has certainly as much merit as most things of 
the kind ; but, in scientific effect and' incident^ 
is inferior to Tekeii, 

Mr.Hookyjun. is a young man of much talent ^ 
and it is to be lamented that he confines himselF 
to translating, and the importation of what Is per- 
haps not very well worth the freight ^The chief 
merit of this Piece, however, is the Music which 
accompanies it. 

The excellence of Mr Hook, the composer, is 
not fully understood He is truly a master ; his 
music has a distinct character of its own. It has 
the sweetnes5, the plaintivene^n, and simplicity 
of the Scotch melody, without its weakness and 
monotony .*-It thus produces a. pleading and 
gridually increasing impression, when listened to 
with atrention. It is strictly the music which is 
suited to Silvan scenery ; to Gondolas gliding 
ihroutfh the waters on a summer^s evening— to 
uny thing that is tranquil, placid, and Arcadian. 
He neither excels in gaiety or greatness; hit 
music has too much sentiment for the one, and 
too much regularity for the other. In* the 
pastoral kind of music (we mean the Italian 
paib^oral) where simplicity does not preclude ele- 
gance, nor nature science, Mr Hook is not only 
the first master of his time, but we believe, with- 
out exception that he is perfectly at the head of 
this species. 

There is one song in this piece peculiarly ia 
thismaster*s best manner. The words, we believe. 
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^Frooi some accident, however, the whole 
effect of this soug was spoilt by a most barbarous 
tnelegance«-a strain of peculiar sweetness was 
terminated by a full forlAen, or symphony, or 
whatever they call it, of 7W, f#f, dt^ roly id ; and 
which Mr. Taylor, to mend the matter, gave 
with ioftnitefuii. Surely this should be omitted, 
as tlie SQOg alluded to is the sweetest In the whole 
piece. 

To condude, tfkis Meh-Drmmm was received 
with grad apflMM^ aai miift prom extrmely 
popular. 
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FASHIONS 

For AUGUST, 1807. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION 
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ENGLISH COSTUME. 
KciI^ii«to»-Gasdsm Dbkubs.- 

Ko. l..»A plaUi cambric rouiid drtft, a walk- 
ing icBfth. Ronuo tpcocei of eele«tial blue 
JBtfdMCy with Vandyke lappeb and ialling collar ; 
£nmbgd with th« taqie louod the bottom of tlic 
waist, aod flowing open in front of the boiom. 
A village hat of Imperial chip^ with bee-bive 
crown, confined under the chin with ribbon the 
colour ci the fpenc^r. Cropped bair, diTided in 
the centre of the forehead with full curls. Gloves 
and iflboes of lemon'^olottred kid. Parasol of 
saloMW-coioured saisnet. 

No. 2 —Round train dress of India muslin, 
with short sleeves, ornameuted round the bottom 
aod sleeves with a rich bolder of needle-work. 
Jhronenade tippet of Brussels lace, lined wiih 
while satin. Hat of white chip, or fancy cap of 
libc ntin, with a Brussels lace t eil. Hiir con- 
fijDcd an braids over the right temple, and formed 
curls on the opposite side. Gold hoop 
Gloves and slippers of lilac kid« 

LoMDOir Walkimo DnitsK. 

HtK 3.— >A French jacket and petticoat of 
Infia muslin, finished at the extreme edfie in 
Vandyke and headings of embroidery. Plain 
short sleeve; frock bosom, confined at each 
corner of the bnsr, where the jacket falls in easy 
lappeb. Full firtU of French net round the 
back and shonkkn. Brunswick bnonct of pale 



Jon q ml sirsnet, ornamented wMi a wreath of 
similar flowers. IIa«r a wav?d ci'.,> ; oval hoop 
earrinirv; York tan gloves; •shoes uf jonc .iiie 
kid; parasol of briglii lavender hlos >in. 

No. 4.—- A. plain round gown of 'Ue 6rr>t 
cambric, wi*h g' rrti b'>,om, ^nJ sl/sh •♦! m "eves. 
Lace tuck'.T. wi^h hcU-s li.'t-il c«*i;e. Kr>:>o 
police of ja*" . »ot musti^'. boil.-i'il all r und wi.h 
need' '»- work and Vai. yke. A G'.vsy hat of 
<atin straw, with e-'ge d-la '.evaur i. '-/ti'c Tf d 
across the r- <wn, and under the, •"hi. . ui.h a 
handkerchiet of Par n • , 'ir c-olou.tfl n.r^ :et. 
Bosom of the gown corfinpd with .< bow of 
ribbon tocorrespmi. Si:4W-coloorL-I k'u\ glovo* 
aod shoes. Parasol of shaded {jreen sarsu.'t. 



GENERAL OBSEHVAT/ONS 

ON THE 

PRESENT STYLE OF F\SHIONABLE 
DtCOrv ATION. 

Having given, in regular progression, our 
delineations and remarks on the varl-^u^ fjsihions 
of the pissing sea.«on, we at tengrh offer to our 
se?eral readers a close of equal animation, at* 
traciion, and splendor. We scarcely ever wit- 
nessed a peri d i»hcn taste and fashion were more 
perfectly in unison; nor any season when ele- 
gance and grace shone with such unrivalled fas- 
cination. Not only aniidst the as«eoiblies of 
^ank and opulence, but in those simple unob* 
trosive adornments appropriated lo *he iuterme* 
diate siation«»in those chaste habits becoming 
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such as mof e ia a more domesticated sphere, 
hsTe our fair counUy-women exhibited testi- 
moDies of their adTancemeat io taste, and the 
fraces of life. 

The era is long since past, when the daughters 
•f OQff Isle condescended to torn coiiyists ; and 
the femstes of a neighbouring kingdom are now 
happy to aid their exhausted inventions, by 
adopting the correct graces of English style. — 
When, therefore, we offer a sample of Parisian 
decorations, it is more with a view of rendering 
our information extensive, various, and amusing, 
than from the necessity of offering to British 
females prototypes for imitatipn. 

Although the metropolis is gradually losing on 
the score of fashionable attraction, yet do the 
Opera, Vauxhalt, and our summer Theatres, stifl 
continue to exhibit a crowded display of beauty 
and fashion. Pleasure still holds her court within 
its walls ; and her votaries, beguile*! by her va- 
rious allurements, seem reluctant to quit the 
«eld. 

Little alteration is visible in the out-door cos- 
tume since our last communication; but at 
VauxhaU we observe a novelty and grace of 
style appropriate to. that place of captivating 
resort. The light flowing robes, and shadowy 
vestments, flowery ornaments, and axure veils, 
worn by our fashionable tlegantes, conspire to 
ren der this brilliant scene truly Arcadian . Gowns 
and robes are now usually made round, and 
short ; trains, even in full dress, being almost 
entirely exploded. We trust, however, that a 
speedy edict from the throne of taste, will again 
introduce this graceful appendage; for, however 
convenient and appropriate (which the short 
dress certainly is) to the morning, or walking 
costume, the distinguishing effect of a drawing- 
room is destroyed by this general reduction, and 
our females unquestionably deprived of much 
external digniry and elegance. Frocks of co- 
loLired muslin, or Italian crape, with a painted 
border of shells in Mosaic, worn over white 
sarsnet slips, are a new and elegant article ; and 
French veils of coloured gauze, forming at once 
the head-dress and drapery, are considered as 
most graceful ornaments. They are usually 
worn with a plain white sarsnet or muslin gown, 
with flowers or wreaths in front of the hair, 
placed towards the left side, so as newly to ob- 
satire the e\e brow. 

At the Duchess of -M— — 's last rout, we 
noticed two dresses of much notel attraction. 
The one entitled * the Pomeranian mantle,* was 
formed of pea green gause, cut in irregular 
p<>inted dr»pery,and trimmed with a silver tufted 
fringe; it was worn over a Gossamer satin under- 
diea«, which had a narrow border of the hop- 
blossom delicately p4inted round the bottom.— 



The hair in alternate ringlets, and band?, was 
ornamented with the same flowers, trastefully 
disposed. A sandal of white sa:in, laced with 
green chord, fastened with a tassel above ih« 
bend of the ankle. 

The second dress, which rtruck us as singularly 
attractive, was styled * the Cashmerian robe.* 
This dress was formed of axure blue crape, with 
alternate spots of blue and silver foil, and orna' 
mented at the extreme edge with wlver fringe. It 
was worn over a white satin round dress ; was 
fastened with a pearl brooch on the left shoulder^ 
and fell in a kind of Roman drapery round the 
form in firont, gradually descending till it com- 
posed the train, completing the most elegant 
taut ensemble that imagination could paint. The 
head-dress, worn with this habit, consisted of a 
small half-square of blue patent-net, spangled 
and bordered with silver. It was tied simply 
across the forehead, in the Chinese style, beyond 
which the hair appeared in dishevelled curls, and 
occasionally fell over the handkerchief. The 
shoes were blue satin, with silver rosets. 

Dress gowns are still worn high in the bosom » 
ihd very low on the back and shoulders. No 
handkerchief is seen in full dress; but the bottom, 
sleeves, and neck, are frequently ornamented 
with borders of natural flowers. Dancing dresses 
of Italian tiffany, crape, or leno, bordered with 
the convolvolus, wild roses, daisies, violets, &c. 
&c. have this season given a most animated cot^ 
(Pteil to the ball-room. Indeed flowers as an 
ornament were never introduced with a more dis- 
tinguishing effect. For the hair, they are formed 
ill wreaths, tiaras, and small bunches ; and each 
are placed very low on the forehead. The hair 
is now scarcely every seen without an ornament 
of this kind, or the small half handkerchief, 
which consists of patent net, embroidered or 
spunglcd. The latter was the distinguishing 
ornament of a fair bride of rank, on her first ap- 
pearance at the opera, after' her marriage. It 
was disposed in the Chinese style; but they are 
equally fashionable placed at the back of the 
head, and brought under the chin, with tiaras 
formed of carnations in front of the forehead. 
Bandeavt of broad gold are .classed amidst a fa- 
shionable selection ; but the turban has long re* 
signed its place, in the sphere of taste and ele- 
gance. That dignified and graceful ornament, 
the winged ruff, d la Martf Queen of Seets^ 
seems entirely confined to a few females of rank 
and taste, and ts perhaps more immediately ap- 
propriated to such as may claim the privilege of 
singuLirity. The Vandyke though still very 
prevalent, is not considered so novel, or genteel, 
as the shell or crescent scollop ; and the pro- 
menade tippets, and French bonnets, are now 
I became absolutely cunaiUiah, The Gipsy hat; 
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aad robe pelice, form an elegant inornini; cos- 

ume: ihe fonnef are generally of chip with ulk 

tfoviK\ and the latter of white, or colpared 

««>&&, tiiiBsed with thread lace. The French 

doakof vbiicBrKnet, w very generally esteemed ; 

iluK utide ii alio trinuned round with broad 

lace; lad s fenned somewhat like the eafmekhu 

voa by Mr ftmalet of old. Caps are considered 

30 inftpfible in the morning costaroc. These 

m farnslf formed ; but the Anne BtiHen cap, 

»d ir Bmaswick mob, are those in general 

«ti aiDOB, both for their novelty, simplicity, and 

dqpaacr. A Ur|;e bonnet, styled the woodland 

fcktfhaiUuiy been introdiiced. It forms a 

cDiapfete shade for the £ice ; and is particularly 

sddpCedfi»r those ladies, who, on the public pro- 

aemdet, or by the sea side, would be otherwise 

exposed to the scorching rays of a summer*s 

uin« These bonnets, so consptcuoos for unob- 

(msive aettocBS, are best formed of clear Icno, 

vith the raised pea spot. They are lined with 

cotooied susnet, agreeably to the taste of the 

lerenl wearers; trimmed round the edge and 

crown, with a Vandyke lace, and simply confined 

VTth a ribbon under the chin. The French 

jacket aad petticoats, of cambric^ edged with a 

^dtngof embroidery, are the last new article for 

aoming attire : the jacket is made with a square 

collar, and long sleeves ; shaped to the form of 

the ana. Sometimes it 'mm cut with a round frock 

^omq; and worn with an embroidered shirt. 

Trinkets have undergone little change «ince our 

last ioibraiation. The sapphire necklace, earrings, 

v)dbn»oches,are most distingobhable on females 

of Ustej but peails, diamonds, femeralds, and 

the anion of gold and hair, roust ever be ranked 

aoidst the most chaste and elegant ornaments in 

this line. Gloves and shoes admit of little 

variety. The kid slipper for walking ; and the 

nodal of utio, for fuU dress, are genenlly 

adopted. 

The prevailing colours for the season are pink, 
larender blossom, green, and jonquille. 

LETTER ON DRESS. 

MOV ELIZA TO JULIA, PIlfiYIOUS TO HER 
DErARTURB TROM LONDON. 

Alas ! my dear Julia, this will probably be 
^lie last letter you will receive from me bearing 
the date of dear enchaniing London. My spirits 
*re, I confess, a little below par at the prospect 
*^^ qoitting its gay and jocund scenes. The po- 
^iihed locieties, the fashionable assemblies, the 
theatres, gardens, and public drives, the works 
of genius and the productions of art j fiave all 
affordtd me amusement and delight; and, I fear, 
given me a relish for higher enjoyments. Per- 
liaps, my friend^ it had been better bad I never 



quitted Truro. There I was at least com anted. 
The confined circle in which my faculties wer« 
permitted to roam, gave little opportunity ibr th«L 
expansion of thoughtf or the intercourse of po* 
lished life: A St in quiet routine of domestic 
pursuitsand feelings, rendered my spirits cairn and 
serene. My pleasures were not daaxling, were 
notvifid; but then they satisfied me. And if 
(as is asserted) all happiness is comparative^ I 
cannot say absolutely that 1 am benefited by tbo 
change. For with all the numerous pleasures 
by which 1 have of Ij'e been surrounded— while 
friends have flattered Asui btam pursued) yet do 
1 not feel that perfect tranqtiillity I was sensible 
of when in Cornwall. A restless anxiety^ a sort 
of hurry h)g apprehensive emoiion, flutters in my 
breast; and I an not philosopher enough to 
trace the eause which actuates, or the medicine 
which heals. We were to have quitted town 
three days since ; but have this morning received 
cords for the Marchioness of S— % last grand 
assembly, which will collect together all the rank 
and beauty in London and its environs. Mary is 
one of ibose hapjvy morials who catch pleasure 
as it flics, and will not deprive herself of any 
amusement morally within her reach. A letter 
is travelling by to diy^s post, soliciting an in- 
dulgence, which, after so long an absence, I 
scarcely dare hope to obtain— nothing less, Julia, 
than that I be permitted to accompany these de- 
lightful relatives, fint to their country seat in 
Kent, and from thence to Brighton races. For* 
give me, Julia, if I say that i wait in fearful sus- 
pence the result of this petition. Brighton,* I am 
told, is the very centre of fashionable attraction 
at that season ; and the scene will to me possess 
all the charm of novelty in addition. I shall, 
from this place, be able to continue my commu- 
nications to you from the most select and elegant 
sources} and how much subject for personal 
conversation will it afford for our evening tetea* 
tetet on my return to you. Do not, therefore, 
condemn me on the score of friendship, dear 
Julia ! Gladly would I bring you to me j but ss 
this is impracticable, I will endeavour to atono 
for my protracted absence by renewing my treaty 
with you. There are people, Julia, who prefer 
epistolary to persbnal converse. You remember 
the story related by Madam dc Luxembourg in 
the Confetsiofu qf RouMemUf of the man who 
quitted the company of his mistress purely that 
he might have the pleasure of writing to her. 
Now though this conduct may by numbers bo 
thought the very essence of romance, proceed' 
ing from visionaries, who, dissatisfied with things 
as they are, form to themselves a worid of their 
own, and people it with the oiTspring of their 
own refined imaginations : yet will I maintain 
that there are situations in which an epistolary 
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correspondence if more interesting and effective 
than a pergonal commune; and» I trust, that mj 
^termtned exertions to afford you instruction and 
amusement, will substantiate what I adTance. 

Now then, dear Julia, to (>egtn with the time 
present and to come; for each, I assure you, is 
fully occupied with a succession of engagements. 
To-night we attend the Duchess of B— — 's 
concert; and scarcely a disengaged two hours 
presents itself during our -stay in town : for 
though many fashionables of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity have quitted the metropolis, it only seems 
to haTe excited a more determined animation in 
those which still sojourn within its walls ; and 
^ery place of fashionable resort still exhibits an 
assemblage which bespealcs neithet a dearth of 
beauty, rank^ or elegance. 

Last cvcifing we musteret] a strong party for 
the .opera, to wither the unparalleled powers of 
Catalan! at her second benefit. Now, Julia, I 
charge you not to laugh at, or cavil with me 
when 1 say, that though I do not understand 
more than a fe^ words of Italian, yet did I feel 
every note poured from the enchanting pipe of 
this sweet minstrel. Never did I witness such 
versatility of powern. The emphatic, the digni- 
fied, the expressive, thesubllme, the insinuating; 
all reach the hearts of her ennptured auditors, 
and proclaim this surprising woman to ^tossess 
the ^ery soul of harmony. Thus much for my 
favourite enchantresf, who appears to have only 
one thing to learn, that of econoniiaing her 
talents; or rather, the art of making herself 
searce. So tottering and incomplete Is the 
fabric on which public applause is founded ; 
that they, I am convinced, are most likely to 
ooniinue favourites, who wisely leave much to 
hope and expectation. 

But avauot this muraliainf strain ! and let me 
atep at once (a prodigious effort of mental agi- 
lity), from the pulpit to the orchestra<»fVom 
volumes of ethics to the crowd at Vauxhall. 
Gladly, I am sure, will Julia gu with roe in the 
exchange. Well then,— to this gay spot come 
along u»y friend ; and gather from the costume 
selected by fashionables such as Maty and me, a 
few well- directed arrows for your bow. Our 
gowns were composed of the same materials, and 
consisted of India mull muslin, worked in the 
most delicate and minute sprigs. They were 
made a walking length; and round the bottom, | 



trimmed with a bfoad French lace ; above 
which was laid a white satin ribbon. The bosoms 
and sleeves w^re gored ; and the seams finished 
with sa^n beading. Mary wore her hair braiderl , 
and lastened in knots in the French style, at th^ 
back of her head, with a oomb of brilliantt d fa 
ckewMUt deJHat^ a baodeaa in the Chinese stjla 
crossed her feiehead, and over her head was' 
thrown in gracefnl negtifanea, a long veil of 
Paris net| embroidered in an elegant border of the 
pheasanOs eye, copied to natnre. This veil felt 
in tasteful folds about her figiirt, shading con-* 
sistently the boaom, awl forming a drapery ' 
strangely beaiMful. Mary^s figvre is perfectly- 
adapted to (his style of omaflMBt, being the very - 
model of Grecian symmetry. My ptfite person 
would have been perfectly shrouded in sodi 9n 
article ; so, Julia, I contented mytdf whh my ' 
hair d la ntili^fce, deeorated with a bunch of the 
variagated pea-blossom ; which divided die curls * 
in iront of the forehead; and appeared in e 
cloMar so as neariy to olisenrs the Idl eydNOvr.^ 
My bosom was shaded with a half handkerehief ' 
of patent net, embroidered in a border of the * 
same (lowen in coloun ; and waa simply AiAenect ' 
at the thraat with an Egypliaa amulet -set in 
pearls and gold. Mary baa jutt erdered aever&I 
'new articles of aitire for tjteeeumry. Anew 
set of morning dresses, eonaistiuf of th* French ' 
jacket and petticoat; Ae robe peli«e of Ubssom^ 
and white muslin. Ridinf coats t>f Cirdmian 
silk. A gipsy hat of aatbi stmrt and woodland 
poke bonnet. AH her evening dresses are with- 
out trains, oraamemed at the feet wldi lace, 
work, or crescent sooHops ; and #om with the 
imperial ruff of lace. LitUe satin caps, and the 
cap Anne Bntlen, with wreaths and bunches of 
natural flowers, are to form a |iart of her extcn- * 
sive and tasteful wardrobe. I send you, dear 
Julia, one of the prettiest gtpsy hats I have ever 
seen, with a wreath of the blue convolvolus; * 
which you must simply twine round the crown>: 
for you must lay aside your little French bonnet,^ 
they being now considered antifiukkmMe/'^m 
Adieu ! dear Julia. Friday^ post will determine 
whether I am destined to follow in the trains 
fashion^s votaries, or soon to embrace tho^e Hear 
fireside friends, who will ever be sacred to the 
affections of 

ELIZA. • 
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ILER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 



LovuA AucvsTAWiLHELBffNA Amelia, 
Qaeen of Pnassia, was born on the lOib of March 
1776 ; the KS the daughter of Duke Chartes Louis 
Trtderkky aorereign of the duchy of Mecklen- 
baTg-Strdits,and nieceof her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain. She was betrothed to her royal 
consort m Febmary, and married on the 84th 
IHcember 1793. Haodfome In her person, ac- 
conplished in her manners, with a mind equally 
dented and noble, «he possesses talents sufficient, 
if left unbiased, to alleviate the burden of state 
to her royal consort. Misled, or prej udiced, she, 
^ a fatality belonging to our wretched timef, 
l^ecame an indirect instrument to support usurpa- 
tion in France, by forsaking her native dignity, 
u<i condescending to put herself on a level with 
t rerolationaTy Empress, and by not dissuading 
her husband firoai forming those scandalous re- 
lationt, which united bim with the most atrocious 
of usurpers. 

Whether impolidc errors of courts may as 
ivulj be attributed to depraved and immoral 
cooniers, as shameful and dangerous transactions 
of cabtoets are to ignorant or corrupted mini- 
»len, the sovereigns of the Prussian Monarchy 
bare certainly since 1795 been encompassed by 
«»wy thing derogatory to greatness, undermining 
nnk, insulting virtue, humiliating loyalty, and 
inactive to social order. What can contem- 
poiariei think, what mu&t potterit/ judge of cer- 



uin transactions, and of certain connections of 
the cabinet of Berlin ? Does it not seem as if 
every conBdeotiaiattendant of the Prussian Queeo 
was stu<lying to degrade her, and every confiden* 
ttal counsellor of the Prussian King was a traitor 
conspirmg against lawful sovereignty, or at leist 
a well paid pensioner of usurpation, or an artful 
intriguer in its pay, plotiiog against all ancient 
dynasties? 

The day on which Prussia forsook thecoali* 
tton by the treaty of Basle, she inclosed herself 
in a circle of dangers. She broke the obligation 
of her alliances without being able to form any, 
took umbrage at being reproached, resumed that 
national hatred, which the wisdom of the Em- 
peror Leopold, and the patriotism of Frederick 
William II. had abjured ; and forgot revolutionary 
France to dread Austria and Russia. Assisted 
by these fatal dissentions, Bonaparte and his 
predecessors have pursued their disorganiaaiions, 
plots and usurpations. 

Justice and impartiality require, however, that 
it should also be remarked, that the lustre of the 
Prussian Monarchy was clouded before their Ma« 
jesties began to reign. It was obscured, if not 
darkened, by its treaties with the regicide French 
republic. This was however not surprising. The 
late King, enervated by debauchery, and in- 
fluenced by corrupt or depraved mistresses, be- 
came the easy dupe of seduction, and a prey to 
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delusion. During his last years the reins of 
ttite were directed by revolutionary illuminati, 
by political quacks, or by unprincipled vomen. 
The errors and tiees of his government, although 
fe|>rehensible «nd complained of, ¥rer« never- 
theless justly ascribed to others, not to himself. 
But when, shortly after the accession of their 
present Mijesttes, the ex-Abb6 Sieyes, the most 
infamously notorious of regicides, was admitted 
as an ambassador at Berlin, loyalty was dejected. 
And rebellion reared its head in triumph. Not- 
withstanding any thing a Haugwitx, a Schoulem- 
boarg, or a Hardenberg, may have asserted to 
the contrary, the assassin of one King could 
■ever be a proper person te figure in the court of 
another. But many thought that even this humi- 
liating act was merely a temporary though a de- 
grading measure, commanded by imperious cir- 
cumstances. 

In the year 1799, when the most artful a« well 
as the most outrageous of usurpers had seized 
on the throne of the Bourbons, all truly loyal 
and religious men began to be alarmed at the 
conduct of the Prussian cabinet. The manner 
in which Bonaparte's emissary Dnroc was cajoled 
and caressed at the court of Berlin did not diminish 
their apprehensions. He was not <tnly treated 
with the same ceremony as the representative 
of a legitimate sovereign, but with a distinction 
unusual as wall as unbecoming. Being one day 
Jlermttted to be present at the parade of the 
garrison of Berlin, he expressed some approba* 
tion of the scarfr of the officers of the King's 
body guards. No sooner was her Prussian Ma- 
jesty informed of hit caiKlcfefMaM, than she, or 
rather her courtiers, caused her to degrade her 
rank and elevation, and to forget that this Duroc 
was nothing but the valet of a mean adventurer, 
who six years before could not havt obtained the 
pommfesion of a subaltern in the Pratshrti service. 
The Queen is said to have knitted with her own 
hands a scarf }— it is known that she presented 
one to Duroc with her own hand on the day ha 
took leave. 

This impolitic step (which took plaoe during 
the winter of 1799), to say no vfor* of it, eiW 
oou raged Bonaparte to send during the wintar of 
I8b0, his brother Louis to fraterdiae with the 
King, Queen, and royal fimily at Berlin. As 
might be expected, this Princa of Ceisican 
blood wae brutal, they were enduring ^ he was 
insolent and they were condescending; he be- 
haved, from want of cdncatioB, ffom presump* 



tion and vanity, like an upstart jona-cvlafle ; 
they, like sovereigns, like princes and princesses, 
who saw that they had advanced too far, bat 
who had not courage or dbinterettod^ew enough 
to retreat, and instead of etttertahiing and feast* 
ing this ill-bred vagabon«l at Beriin, at Potsdam, 
at Charlottenbourg, or at Sans Sooci, to shut 
him up amongst his equab, at Magdeboorg or at 
Spandau. 

The King and Queen are fond of retirement.-* 
The winter of 1800 was passed by the royal 
family, not in the paUce, but in a private house 
at Berlin, to save, as was ie§ortcd, theespence 
of many fires, wood being rather dear. Every 
day, about one o^clock in the afternoon, the King 
took a walk, without any other suite than one 
of his Majesty's aid-de-camps. The Queen at 
the same hour took an airing in a plain post- 
chaise^ so plain that not iu equal is foiuul in any 
inn of <Sreat Briuin : behind the post-chaise 
stood two servanU, and by her side was either her 
brother or some lady of her court. She was 
accompanied with no guards, or any attendants 
in any other earriage. Among a people, whose 
religious ideas were shaken under Frederick the 
Great; whose morals wer^ corrupted under the 
reign of his successor; and who, under the pre- 
sent reign, have listened with avidity to the re- 
volutionary doctrine of French emissaries, and 
who have seen their Sovereign by treaties descend 
to a level with ihe present as well as with former 
usurpers in France, all base as well as criminal, 
such an affected simplicity will certalnl/ not 
augment their loyalty. 

Every day during the same winter, when the 
weather permitted, the young Prince Royal and 
his cousin, nearly of his owii age, son of the kia 
Prince Lewis, took a walk on a place called the 
Linden, accompanied with no other perton but 
their governor, a brother, and a son of a baker at 
Magdeburg. The children of tradesmen in 
good circumstances in England are much better 
dressed than those two Princes weie; and no 
merchant's clerk in this country is so shabbily 
accoutred, as was their governor, an honest man, 
who' would make an excelient usher in a charity 
school. 

The Queen of Prussia is the tender mother of 
six children : four Princes and two Princesaes ; 
of whom the eldest was born on the 15th of 
October 1795, and the yoeogest on the 15th of 
January 1805. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



THE CRIMINAL. 



WAe whole htst«ry of man, there is no 
d^^more itKinictive for the heiri and mind 
tbs ifte annals of hU devUtiam. By every 
fwt crime, s power proportionaMy great has 
Urn exerted. >Vhcn the «ef»et operation of 
oordanre roncesU itself by the fainter light of 
cofflooQ affffCtious ■» ^^ *^*^ ^^ vioUnt pas- 
sion it becomes more rampant, more gigantic, 
aad more visible; the more penetrating obser- 
ver of mankind, who knows b' st what depend- 
cartwc oog >i to plare on the mechanism of the 
connnon free will, and how far we are entiit d to 
draw aoalogoas conc1u«iori<, w« 1 transplant fn>m 
thii proffn-e into his pneumatology many facts, 
ud them useful for moral life. 

The haman heirt is something so very uni- 
ferm, and, at the same time, so very complex, 
that one and rhe sam^ ability, orde«ire, can ope- 
rate in a thousand different forms and directions; 
CM effect a thousand inconsistent phenomena; j 
and can appear differently cnmhined in a thousand j 
characters; while, on the other hand, a thousand ' 
dtsiitnilar characters and actions may be deduced 
^'>m the same dis{iosition, even when the person 
of whom we speak has not (he least idea that 
*«ch an affinity exists. Should there a l^inneus 
*f^ frum the human race, as for the other 
rnlms of nature, who classified according to in- 
stincts ami difposttlons, how much should we be 
BtirpHsed to see many a one, whose vices arc con- 
fined to the small sphere of common life, and 
ctrcanwcribed by the narrow limits of the hws, 
tanked in the same Older with the monster 
BoiKia. 

If we consider the-matter in this point of view, 
Dtaftyobj-ctMOs may be made aguinst the com- 
mon method of treatini; hiitory; and here silso, 
1 suppose, lies the difficulty, why the study of 
it has hitherto proved so little beneficial to com- 
mon life. Betwixt the violent eniotinns in the 
mind of the acting person, and the calm com- 
posure of the reader, to whom this action is 
recounted, there exists a disagreeable contrast, 
th -re lies such an immensity of distance, th.t it 
isdiificuli for the latter, nay almost impossible 
for bitD, to form even an idea of a connection. 
There remains a chasm betwixt the historical 
tubject and the reader, which cuts off every 
posiibility of a comparison or application ; and, 
instead of exciting that saluury terror, which 



warns proud health* it produces only astonish- 
ment, expressed by a shake of the he'ad. We lo«tk 
upon th * unfortunate person (who, in the hour 
•hat he committed the actii>n, equally as in that 
which he suffers for it, ^as a human being like 
ourselves),as a creaiureof adifftrent specie*^, whose 
Mood circulates otherwise thin oun, and 
whose will is subj*M;t to othej laws \ his fate 
aff«.^ts us but little, fur sympathy is only founds il 
on a remote consciousness of similar dftngcr, and 
we are far from even dreaming of such a simi- 
larity. The lesson, therefore, is lust with 4he 
application, and history, instead uf ptoving a 
school to enlighten us, must rest content with 
the pitiful roeiit of satisfying our curiosty. If 
she is to interest us more, if she is to attain her 
great aim, she must of necessity ihoose one of 
these two methods. The reader must either 
^ become warm as the hero, or the hero roust be 
cold as the reader. « 

1 know, 'that many of the best historians, both 
modern and ancient, have embnced th>? first 
method, and have cngagt^d the hearts of their 
readers by an eloquent style. But this manrier 
is an usurpation of the wiiier, and encroat he^i on 
the republican liberty of the reading world, who 
are entitled to ju 'ge for themselves ; ii is, at the 
tame time, an iaftingcjnent of those laws hui 
limit the science, for this method is peculiarly 
and exclusively assigned to the orator and the 
poet. For the histori.m, the latter only remains. 

The hero must he cold as the reader, or, what 
11 here equally the same, we mast be acquainted 
with him, before he acts ; we must see him not 
only achieve his action, but see him wish to 
achieve it. HU thoughts are much more im- 
portant to us than his actions, and 'he springs of 
bis thoughts still more so than the consequences 
of those actions. The soil of Vesuvius hath been 
investigated, in order to asc-ert^dn the origin ol 
its con6a^ ration ; and why do we bestow less of 
our attention on a moral than on a physical 
phenomenon ? Why do we not pay the same ile- 
greeof regard to the nature and situation of affairs 
which environed such a person, till the collected 
tioder c»u«,rht fire in his soul ? The strange and 
marvellous m such a phenomenon charms the 
dreamer, who delights in the wonderful. The 
friend of truth seeks for a mother to these lost 
children* He seeks her in the unalterable struc- 
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Ifire of the human soul, and in the unalterable 
conditions which externally determine it ; and, 
in these two he is sure to find her. He is then 
no Ioniser surprised to see the poisonous hem 
lock spring up in thme very bed<«) where the 
most saluury herbs usually flourish in profusion ; 
or, to find wisdom and folly , vice and virtue, in 
the same cradle together. 

Were 1 even to set no value on any of the 
advantages which pneumaiology derives from 
such ^ method of treating history, it merits, how- 
ever, a preference on this account alo^e^ that it 
eradicates the cruel scorn and proud security widi 
which unproved standing virtue generally looks 
down on the fallen, as it diffuses the meek 
spirit of toleration, without whi«h, no fugitive 
can return, no reconciliation of the law cart 
take place, and no infected member of society 
can be rescued from the general contagion. 

If the criminal, of whom I shall presently 
speak, was still entitled to appeal to that spirit 
of toleration, if he was really lost to the suie 
beyond a possibility of recovery, 1 shall *leave to 
the judgment of the reader. Our mercy can 
now be of no avail, for he died by the hand of 
the executioner ; but the d'issection of his vices 
may prove a leuon to humanity, perhaps, also 
to justice. 

ChrLiiian Wolf was the son of an* innkeeper, 
in a country town of ••** (the name of which, 
from reasons, which will appear evident in the 
sequel, we must conceal); he assisted bis mo- 
ther to carry on the busine»s till hb twentieth 
year, for his fither was dead. The house was 
little frequented, and Wolf had many idle hours. 
From the time he had been at school he bad 
been known as a wild youth. Grown up girls 
complained frequently of his assuratice, and the 
boys .of the town paid homage to his inventive 
abilities. Nature had neglected his pemn. A 
little unseemly figure, frizaled liair of a disa- 
greeable birfck colour, a flat nose, and swollen 
upper lip, which was besides distorted by a 
kick of a horse, rendered his appearance so ex- 
tremely repulsive, th^t it frightened all the wo- 
men from him, and afforded an inexhaustible 
fund of merriment to his comrades. 

He wished to obtain that by defiance, which 
was refused him by nature; because he dis- 
pleased, h« resolved at pleasing.^ He was sensual, 
and persuaded himself that he was in love. The 
girl he choose treated him ill ; he had reason to 
fear that his rival was happier ; but the girl was 
poor. A heart that was shut to the profes- 
sions of love might open to his presents; but he 
himself was oppressed with want, and the vain 
attempt to render his external agreeable, con- 
sumed the little he gained by a bad business. 
Too easy and loo ignorant to remedy his ruined 



economy by speculation; too proud and too 
effeminate to change the state of the gentleman, 
in which he lived, with that of the peasant ; and 
to renounce his boasted liber^, he only saw one 
resource left him, which thousands before and 
after him have taken with better success, the 
resource to steal in an honest manner. His na-> 
tive town lay on the borders of one of the prince*B 
forests. He became deer-stealer, and the pro- 
duce of his depredations p^sed faithfully into 
the hands of his mistress. 

Amongst the lovers of Hannah, was Robert, a 
huntsman to the forester, who soon observing the 
advantage which the liberality of his rival had 
gained over hiifif sought after the cause of this 
change with an evil eye. He went ofteiier to 
the Sun, for this was the sign of the inn ; his 
watchful eye, sharpened by jealousy and envy, 
soon discovered whence this money flowed. Nut 
long before that period a severe edict had been 
revived against the deer-stealers, which con* 
demned the transgressors to bridewell. Robert 
was inde£itigable in watching all the secret steps 
of his enemy, and, at last, succeeded in detecting 
the imprudent inn-kecper in the fact. Wolf 
was imprisoned, and it was with great difficulry, 
and not without the ncrifice of all hb little 
property, that he obtained a commuUtiou of 
his punishment. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten off 
the field, and Hannah^s favour lost for the 
beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and this enemy 
was the happy possessor of his Johanna. A 
galling sense of his own want, joined to injured 
pride, poverty, and jealotisy combined, break in 
upon his sensibility, himger drives him on the 
wide worM, revenge and passion rivet him to the 
spot. He again became a deer stealer ; but Ro- 
berts redoubled vigilance entraps him a second 
time. Now he experiences the full severity of 
the law, for he has nothing more to gif e ; and ia 
a few weeks, he is delivered over to the bride- 
well of the capital. 

The year of punishment is endured, his pas- 
sion had grown by absence^ and his obstinacy 
had risen under the pressure of misfortune. Scarce 
had he obtained his liberty, when he hastened to 
his native place to show himself to his Johanna. 
He appears, but is avoided. Pressing want, at 
last, humbled his pride, and got the better of his 
effeminacy. He offers himself as a day labourer 
to the rich of the place ; the husbandman looks 
with contempt on the weak effeminate wretch ; 
the muscular appearance of his sturdy rival bears 
off the preference by this unfeeling patron. He 
mak« a last attempt. A place is still vacant ; 
the last lost appointment of an honest name — he 
applies to be nude town's herdsman, but the 
peas?iDt will not trust his swine to a profligate. 
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la an hb pUns dtnppotntedy ewerj wbert re- 
1m became, for the third time, deer- 
ami, for the third time, was unlucky 
to bH into the hands of hit Tigilant 

T^wcead r^apse ag graTmt,^l hit goilt. The 
jadfci teofced iato the book of laws, but none 
ofthesiead the state of mind of the accused. 
The cfict against the deer-stealers required a 
toUsa and striking example; and Wolf was 
coadtflMed, with the sign of the gallows burnt 
as kk back, to work three years in the fortrest. 

Tka period also clapicd, and he went from 
tk fertresfc ; but quite a different creature from 
vhat he was when he came there. This forms 
the eommcncement of a new epoch in his life ; 
bat let as hear his own words, as he afterwards 
nude a confession to the dergyman who attended 
kin, and to the couru of justice :<— 

** I entered thefintress,** uid he, << u a strayed 
die;p,and left it as a finished rillain. 1 had ttill 
anmething in the world that wat dear to me, and 
ny pride revolted at ignominy . At I was brought 
to the fortress, I was confined to the tame apart- 
ment with three and. twenty prisoners, amongst 
whom were two murderers, the rest were all 
noted thieres and vagabonds. They made a 
game of me, when I talked of God ; ihey urged 
lAe on to otter the most dreadful imprecations 
agtiBMour blessed Saviour ; they to ng obscene 
SQtigs, which I, a profoased libertine, could not 
hear without disgust and hdrror; but what 
shocked my modesty moit was, what I saw them 
pcactiie. No day passed without the repetition 
of some scandalous scene of their lives, without 
t^ contrivance of tome wicked scheme. A t firtt 
Ifle4 from these wicked mhcreanU, and avoided, 
as much as possible, their intercourse; but I 
needed tome creature to sympathise with me, 
and the barbarity of my keepers had even refused 
ny dog. The labour was hard and tyranni- 
il; my constitution was sickly ; I reqtiired help; 
if 1 must candidly con feat it, 1 required com 
So I habituated myself to the 'taioit de 
testable ideas, and in the last three montht I 
became a greater proficient than my teacher. 

'* From this moment I thirsted for my liberty, 
as 1 thirsted for revenge. All mankind had in- 
jored me, for every one was better and happier 
than I. I looked upon myself as a martyr to 
the fightt of man, and a sacrifice to the laws. 
Gnashing my teeth, 1 impatiently bit my chains 
when the son set on the hill of my prison ; an 
extensive prospect is a double hdl for one that 
is confined. The fresh draught of wind that 
whistled through the air holes of my tower, and 
the swallow, that harboured on the iron bar of 
Illy grated crevice, seemed to mock me with their 



liberty, and made my confinement appear the 
more horrid. It was then 1 swore an irrecmcil* 
able inextinguishable hatred to all that bore tlje 
resemblance of mai^ and what I swore 1 have 
foithfuUykept. 

*♦ My first thought, on recovering my liberty, 
was my naiite town. As little as I had there to 
hope for my futurt; support, the more pmmising 
were my cxpectaii<jn5 of satiating my thirst for 
revenge. My heart beat more licentiou>ly as I 
deacried at a distance the tteeple arise front 
amongst the woods. It wat no more that heart- 
felt pleasure arid satisfjction which 1 had expe- 
rienced on my firtt pilgrimage. The memory of 
all the hardships, of all the persecutbns I had 
once undergone there, af oke at once from a 
terrible death-like sleep, al^my wounds bled 
afresh, and every scar to my honoui was again 
unripped 1 redoubled my pace, for 1 anticipated 
in my mind the pleasure of overwhelming my 
enemies with conttenution by my tudden ap« 
pearance, and 1 now thirsted at much for humi- 
liatinn at I formerly trembled for it. 

** The bell tolled to evening service as 1 stood 
in the midst of the market-pbce. The pcopin 
thronged to church. They soon recollected me, 
and every one that stumbled on me teemed thy 
and retreated. 1 had alwayt been particulariy 
fond of little children, and even now thitatiaelu 
menc involuntarily got the better of me, and I 
oflered a little boy that hopped by me a penny. 
The boy looked at me a few momenta with a 
fixed ttare, and then threw the money in my faco. 
Had my Mood been a little more cool, 1 should 
have reoiembered, that the long beard which I 
wore, tiiKe my relcate from the fortress, had 
dtifigured the traiis of my face, and had rendered 
them horrid— but my bad heart had infected my 
reason. Tcaa tuch at I had never thed rolled 
over my cheeks. 

** The boy knows not who I am, nor whence 
I come, said I, half audibly to myteli^ and 
yet he avoidt me like a bugbear. Am 1 then 
marked any where on the forehead, or have 1 no 
longer the appearance of a mort«l, bec«Hi^ 1 feel 
that I can ito longer love one ? The contempt 
of thit boy pained. me more teotibly than three 
yean labour as a convict, for 1 had done him 
good, and could accuse him of no peisooal 
hatred. 

** 1 seated myself in a carpenter^ yard opposite 
the church; for what reason, 1 know not; but 
I well remember that 1 arose irfit4ed to the 
highest pitch, as none of all my act^uatntance, 
who pasted by, not even one^ deigned to take 
the leatt notice of me. With relucts uce, I left 
my sution to seek for an inn ; as I was turning 
the comer of a street I ran full agaiost my 
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Johanoa. * Mine host of the Sun!* exci^imeH 
she quite loud, and advancel (o embrace me ; 
' you here again, dear landlord of the Sun ! 
thank Godj that you are returned !* Famine 
and extreme wretchedness were vi5ibl<* in lier 
dressy flit opprobrious malady in her face, her 
whole appearance bespoke the most abandoned 
of creatures te which she was sunk. I soon con- 
ceiYed what must have happened. Se«efal dra- 
goons whom I had met Led me to believe that 
there were soldiers quartered in the town Sol- 
dier*s trull ! cried I, and in a fit of laughter, 
turned my back upon her. It gave me pleasure 
to think that there was a creature in the scale of 
mankind more despicable tlran myself. I never 
loved her. 

'* My mother lias dead ; my creditors had paid 
themselves with my small house; I had nobody 
and nothing more to interest me ; the whole 
world fled from me as from a viper; but 1 had, 
at last, lost all sense of shame. Formerly 1 had 
avoidc?d *he eyes of mankind j because I could 
' not brook contempt. At present I obtruded 
myself upon them, and took delight lo scare 
them ; I felt myself at my ease, since I had no- 
thing more to lose, and nothing more to care 
frir; I stood in no further need of any good 
quality, as no one supposed me capable of any. 

"The wide world lay before roe, I might 
have, perhap«) |iassed for an honest mm in 
mnother province, but I had lost the courage 
even to appear as one. Despair and shame h:'d, 
at last, obliged me to adopt this mode of think- 
ing ; it was the last subterfuge that remained 
to me, to reconcile myself to the want of honour, 
since I could no, longer lay cKim to an v. Had 
ihy vanity and pride survived my degradation, I 
JDUst have committed suiride. 

" What my resolutions then were, I knew not 
properly myself; so much 1 recollected ob- 
scurely,-^! determined to deserve my fate ; the 
laws, 1 thought, were n benefit to the world ; 1 
^solved therefore to infringe them. Formerly, 
I traiwgrtsfced from necessity and leviry ; at pre- 
sent, I did it from fr« e choice and for pleasure. 

*' The 6rst thing 1 did vva& to continue d^r- 
atcaling. Hunting, in general, grew upon me 
to^a passion ; and, b«!(ides, it wa.« also necessary 
for me to subsist But this was not the only 
motive that actu :ted me • it was highly gratify- 
ing for me, to set *he prince's edict at defiance, 
and do my sovereign ev^rv possible injury. 1 
was no wise a/raid of betnc apprchenHed, for I 
bad a ball re>idy for him who should de>ect me; 
and 1 knew well «hat 1 did not nuss my man. I 
killed all the game that came in my way ; what 
I converted into mon<.y on the fromiers was but 
lit'.te; the most I suffered tn rut; I l"4i a very i 
miserable life in order to defray the expence of 



powder and shut. My devastation in the prince*9 
forests became the subject of common talk ; but 
no longer did suspicion fall on me. My appear- 
ance extinguished it ; my name was forgotten. 

<' This sort of life I led for several months. 
One ntorning, as usual, 1 traversed the wood, to 
follow the trace of a sug. Two hours I had 
fatigued myself to no purpose ; andl then began 
to give up my booty as lost, when 1 at length 
discovered it within my shot. I was on the eve 
of putting the piece to my shoulder and of firing, 
but suddenly (he appearance of a h;it, that lay a 
few paces from me on the ground, affrighted tne. 
'*! CiSt my eyes around me on every sideband 
immediately discovered the huntsman, Robert, 
who, from behind the trunk of an aged oak, 
levelled at the same sti<g for which 1 designed 
my shot. A deadly damp pervadetl all my limbs 
as I saw him, He, of all living, was exactly the 
mortal whom I most abhoned, and he was within 
the reach of my ball. In this moment it seemed 
to me as if the whole world lay in my shot, and 
the hatred of my whole life concentrated itself 
in the single point of the finger with which I was 
to press the murderous trigger. An invincible 
dreadful hand hovered over me ; the regulator of 
my fate pointed irrecoverably to this black mi- 
nute; my arm trembled as I left my gun the 
horrid choice; my teeth chattered as if in a 
feverish cold ; and the breath, which had con- 
fined itself to my lungs, almost suffocated m«. 
For a whole minute the muzzle of my gun re- 
mained doubtfully directed between the man and 
the stag->a minute— and still a minute— a third I 
Revenge and conscience contended obstinately 
and dnubtfully, but revenge- got the better, and 
the huntsman lay stretched a corpse on the 
earth. 

** My arm dropt with the shot.— Murderer ! 
stuttered 1 slowly.— The forest was still as a 
church-yard — 1 heard distinctly that I had said 
murderer. As 1 slipt nearer, the man died. 
Long did I stand speechless before the deceased; 
a loud fit of laughter, at lei>gth, gave me re^ira- 
tion Will you now hold your tongue, my 
friend? said I, and stepping boldly up to the 
body, turned the face outwards. The eyes stood 
wide open; 1 grew serious, and became again 
quite sileiit.-^I began to feel strange. 

** The judgment of God never once occurred 
to me; but a judgment, I do not well knovr 
which, a confused remembrance of the halter and 
sword, and the execution of a woman for child 
murder which I had witnessed wlien a school- 
boy. There was something extremely frightful 
for me in the idea, that my life, from the present 
moment was forfeited. The other particulars of 
what 1 then felt I cannot now recollect. I 
wished immediately after the perpetration of tht 
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mmsder, that tbe huatunan h -d still lived. 1 did 

myself violence to recall in a liveij manner to 

sty remembrance all the evil he had done me 

daiing bis liCe, bot strange ! my memory seemed 

as if it had died within me; 1 could not retrace 

a <a«{le Circumstance of all that, but a quarter 

%d an boar before, had driven me mad ; 1 could 

DStat all cunceive h^iw | could have been guilty 

of this mucdcr ! 

*< Stifi did I continue standing before the 
carpsfc»«l could hardly tear myself from it. The 
of whijM and the creeking sound of. 
aggOQS, as they drove through the wood, ' 
hroiifht me u> myself. For it was fccarteiy a i 
nie 6om the road, where the crime was com- j 
■itted. 1 was forced to think of my safety. • | 
** Without following any proper course, 1 , 
strayed dccijer into \h» wood. On the way 1 
that the murdered honuman used to 
watch. 1 needed moneys to regain the 
frgaticn; and yet I had not the courage to 
retom to the place where the deceised lay. Here 
the thoughts of the devil, and the omnipresence 
4if the Almighty startled me. I mustered all my 
C OM ag e; resolved to put all hell at defiance, I 
vetemed to the place; 1 found what I expected, 
and, in a green pnise, a litile more than a dollar 
in money. Jutt as I was going to put both of 
them npy 1 suddenly stopt short and deliberated. 
Ic was no fit of shame, nor yet of fe:ir to aggra- 
vate my crime by robbery— «pite it wa^t, 1 believe, 
that made me throw the watch from me, and 
retainbnt half the money. 1 wished to pass for 
• pessooal enemy of him I had shot, but not for 
hisix>bber. 

** Now 1 fled to the interior of the forest. I 
Juew that the wood extended sixteen miles to 
the northward, and then touched the frontier. I 
no ^aitc breathless until ii was high noun. The 
ptecifntttion of my flight had dispersed my re- 
oofie of consctcoce, hut it returned more dread- 
fully u my strength became more exhausted. 
A thousand . frightful forms passed before me, 
and pierced my breast like daggers. Betwixt a 
life constantly disquieted by the fears of death, 
and a vicrfentexit from it by ray own hands, Jbere 
WH now a dreadful aJtemative left me, and choose 
I most. I had not courage to rid myself of the 
world by suicide, and felt such horror at the 
prospect of remaining in it. Racked in my 
choice betwixt the certain torments of this life, 
and the uncertain terrors of eternity, alike inca- 
pable to JiYcand to die, 1 spent the sixth hour of 
n>y flight; an hour replete with tortures of 
which no mortal, as yet, can form an idea. 

" Retired within myself and slow, having un- 
conscivosly drawn my hat over my f^ce, as if 
this cooU have rendered me tmdistinguishahle to 
^ gjeofinaninMie nature, 1 had followed im- 



perceptibly the track of a small foot paih,whieh 
led me through the thickest recedes of the wood, 
when suddenly a harsh commit nding voice before 
me CiUed, bah ! The voice wa« quite near me ; 
my distraction and the flapped hat had prevented 
my looking around me. I raided my eyes, and 
saw a Wild man, who bore a greet kno'ty cluby 
advancing towards me His figure bordered oa 
ihe gig >n tic— consternation, with which 1 was 
at first seixed, at leaf, m<ide itie believe so; aiHi 
the coIo'T of his «km Was of a la^ny mulatte- 
black, which the white of a squinting eye ren* 
dered truly horrible. He had, ini»tead of a bel*,a 
thick rope tied twice round a green woollm coA^ 
in which he wore a large slaughiering knife, with 
a pistol.- He repeated his ord.rs, and a sturdy 
arm held me fast. The voice of a mortal had 
frightened me, but the appearance of a ruffian 
gave me courage. In thr situation In which I 
at present was I had cause to tremble for every 
honest roan, but none to dread a villain. 

** Who are you ?** said this apparition. 

" Your equal, was my answer,— -if y^u are 
really that which you appear to be! 

" That is not the right way out of the forest. 
What is your business 'here?** 

** Who gave you right to ask?** answered I 
ofasitnately. 

**.The man viewed me twice from head to foot. 
It seemed as if he was comparing my figure with 
his own, and my answer with my figure.*—* You 
speak in a brutal manner ; much like a beggar,* 
said he, at last. 

" That may be; it is whit I wu but yester- 
day.** 

*' The man laughed. ' One might take an 
oath on it,* cried he, * that you still wished U> 
pass for nothing better to day.* 

** Perhaps, then, for something worse.-*! wish 
to get oti '* 

•* Sofily, my frienc^^! what is all 'your hurry ?^ 
I recollected myself for a moment; I know not 
how the word came on my tongue.—* Life it 
short, satd I slowly, and hell endures for ever.* 

<* He stared mc full in the face. < 1*11 be 
d< ■ d,* said he, at last, ' if you have not made 
an hair-breadth escape from some gallows.* 

** That may, perhaps, still happeii; so, to our 
next meeting, comrade ** 

*' Herf*s to you, comrade !** cried he, as he 
drew from his wallet a tin flask; from which, he 
took an hearty draught, and reached it to me. 
My Right and anxiety had exhausted my strength, 
and, during the whole terrible day, nothing u 
yet passed my lips. I feared, indee:), 19 l.ave 
perished with faintne«s in this forest, where, in a 
circumference of twelve miles, 1 could not hope 
to find the least refreshment. You may judge 
how gladly I pledged him in this proffered health. 
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By this cordial my limbs were animated with 
new strenf^'h, my heart ~with fresh courage and 
hope, and love of I if" ; I beg^n to conceive that 
I was nut altogether miserable j such were (he 
effects of this welcome liquor. Nay, I confns i', 
my situation again approached that of the happy; 
for I had, at last, after a thousand disappointed 
hopes, found a creature who bore a resemblance 
to myself. 

'< The man had stretched himself on the grass; 
1 did the same. 

** Your draught hath been of serTice to me,*' 
said 1 ; * we man be better acquauited with one 
another.* 

** He struck fire to light his pipe. 

" Have you been long in the trade ?" 

« He looke<l at me stedfastly.— *' What do 
yon mean by that ?* 

** Has this been often bloody ?'* I drew the 
knife from his belt. 

<* Who are you ?** said be in a terrible voice, 
and laid the pipe aside. 

<< A murderer, Uke youhelf!— but^ as yet, 
only a heginner." 

** The man looked sternly at me, then took 
up his pipe again. 

** You do not live here?** said he, at last. 

** Three miles from this , the keeper of the 
Sun, in L«— , if you have ever heird af me.** 

** The man sprang up, Uke one deprived of his 
senses. 

** The deer ttealer, Wolf?** cried he, hastily. 

« The lame !** 

*' Welcome, comrade \ welcome !** cried he, 
and shook roe heartily by the hand. * That is 
excellent that I have you at last, landlord! Year 
and day 1 have been thinking how to get you. I 
know yoe very well. I have been told of all 
that haa happened. I have long reckoned on 
you.' 

" Reckoned on me! for what then ?** 

** The whole country rings of you ; you have 
heen persecuted by justice. Wolf; you have been 
ruined ; the manner In which they have treated 
you is sinful.** 

** The man grew warm-^' because you shot a 
couple of wild boars, which the Prince feeds on 
our fields and meadows, they have for years 
dragged you about the work-house and the for- 
tress ; they have robbed you of your house and 
livelihood; they have reduced you to beggary. 
Is it come to this, brother, that man Is to be 
valued^ no higher than a hare? are we not better 
than the beasts of the field ? and a fellow like 
you could endure this ?* 

« Could I help It ?'^ 
. <* That we shall see. But tell me, where do 
you come from now, and what are your tnten^ 
lions r" 



*^ I related to him^my whole history The 
man without waiting, until I had finished, sprang 
up with eager impatience, and drew ni«: after 
him.. * Come, brother, landlord,* said he, * now 
you are ript*, now 1 have got you where 1 wanted 
you. 1 shall gain honour by you. FoUow uae.* 

" Where will you lead me ?** 
. ** Don't ask questions. Follow ;** he drag^d 
me forcibly after him. 

<* We had proceeded near a mile, the forest 
became more und more uneven, impervious and 
entangled, neither of us spoke a single word, 
until at Lst the whistle of my -conductor roused 
roe from my reveries. I jcast my eyes aroend me^ 
we stood on the craggy precipice of a rock, 
which descended into a deep clcrft. A «eGond 
whistle answered from the inmost womb of the 
rock, and a ladder, as of itseir', slowly arose out 
of the hollow. My leader descended first, de- 
siring me to watt until he should return. * I 
must chain the dog,* added he, ' you are a 
stranger here, the beast would tear you to pieces.* 
With that he went. 

*' Now I stood alone on the brink of the 
abyss, and I knew very well that I was alone. 
The imprudence of my guide had not escaped 
my notice; a moment's resolution, to have drawn 
up the ladder, I was safe, and my flight secured. 
1 roust confer, 1 was conscious of this. I looked 
down into the gulf, which was now to receive 
me, it gave me a dark idea of the abyss of hell, 
from which there can be no ho|>e of salvation. I 
began to tremble at the path Twas now going to 
tread ; a speedy flight only could save me. I 
resolved on this flight; already I stretched out my 
arm to lay hold of the ladder, but at once it- 
thundered in my eats, it sounded on every side 
like the scoffing laughter of hell : * what has a 
norderer to risk !' and my am fell powerless to 
my side. My score of iniquity was full ; the time 
foi repentance was no more ; the ihurder I had 
committed lay towered up behind me like a 
ruck, and barred my return for ever. At the 
same time my conductor again appeared, and in- 
timated to me I might come down. Now I had 
no longer an atternative^il descended. 

** We had proceeded a few steps under the 
cleft, when the bottom extended itself, and dis- 
covered several huts. In the midst of these a 
round green opened to the view, on which several' 
people, dghteen or twenty in number, had laid 
themselves aruund a coal fire. * Here comrades,* 
said my leader, end presented me in the midst of 
the circle, * our landlord of the Sun i bid him 
welcome.* 

" Landlord of the Son,^ cried all at the ume 
time, and every one darted up, and pressed round 
me, men and women. Shall I confess it, the joy 
was cmditsemblcd and n^cerej confideace^ eveH 
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rep^ «if apparcBt in erery hce. One squecsed 
By ^*«wa^««»*«»h^«- Cfcatliarlj took hold of me by 
the coat. 

**• Tte vYwIe scene was u the meetlag with 
an cU acqwiDtance, who u dear to u^. My 
'anmlbid ntcrrapted the feast which was ju:;t 
|oio{tDbe|ia. They inimediatelj recommenced 
it, aad aiittA me tp drink to the welcome. 
VouvB of cfcry son was their meal, and the 
fijsk, vidi vine, eirctilated freely from netgh- 
koar to oefbboar. Good living and harmony 
tetmei to nptre the whole band, and every one 
▼id to esprcsi his joy at my arrivaly in a manner 
more fieentioac than his neighbour. 

"They had seated me betwixt two women, 
vUch was the place of honour at table. I ex- 
peaed to find them the refuse of their sex, but 
bow great was my astonishment on discovering 
iiDoagst this abandoned crew the most beautiful 
femaie forms which ever my eyes had seen. 
Margaret, the elder and more besutiful of the 
tva, assumed the title of maid^ and could scarce 
have attained her five and twentieth year ; she 
talked in a very licentious manner^ and what her 
toogue concealed her gestures fully expressed. 
Maria, the yeongery was married, but had eloped 
beiB a husband who had used her ill. She was 
more delicau, but looked rather pale and sickly, 
and dacded less than her fiery neighbour. Both 
these women contended with one another lo 
my desires; the beaateout Margaret 



endeavoured to obviate my reserve with her 
licentious jests, but she was altogether my aver* 
sion, and the bashful Nfaria had captivated my 
heart for ever. 

** You see, brother landlord,** began the man 
who had biought me here, * you see on wh^t 
footing we live here with one another, and every 
day is the same. If you can therefore resolve to 
find oQf manner of life agreeable, become one of 
us, and be our leadtrr. Hitherto I have filled 
that honourable station, but I will yield the place 
to you. Do you agree comrades V 

** A joyfuT yes was issued from each throat. 

" My determination cost me but little. ' V\\ 
stay with you, comrades,* called I, in a loud and 
resolute tone of voice, as I stepped into the midst 
of the gang. * Til stay with you,* called I again^ 
* on condition that you will relinquish to roe my 
pretty neighbour.* All consented to grant my 
desire ; and I became the capuin of 4 band of 
robbers.** 

I pass over the remaining part of the history, 
the merely detestable can have nothing inseructive 
for the reader. An unftirtunate wretch who is 
sunk so very low as this, must at last become 
familiar with every vice which disgraces human 
oature^but he never committed a second mur* 
der, as he himself declared when put to the 
torture. 
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A DESCKIPTION OF HAMBURGH AND BREMEN. 



KoM of an the eitici of the north being at 
present more intimately connected with England 
than Hamburgh, we flatter ourselves a short ac- 
coaotofit will not prove uninteresting to our 
mdeis. According to Mr. Hesse, who has 
puMisbed an excellent description of Hamburgh, 
it has about 130,000 inhabitants. Within these 
few years a great number of merchants of all 
eooQtries have settled there, and by their fortunes 
and industry greatly contributed to render its 
trade more extensive. The number of vessels 
which entered its port in the year 1804, amonnt- 
ed to SI 48, of which 8 came from Cadis, 1 17 from 
Amsterdam, 198 from London, 80 from New- 
casrie, 51 from Bourdeaux, 71 from Russia, 2 
from China, and 149 from North America. The 
cargoes of the latter, besides a great variety of 
O'her articles, contained alone S12 ,258,000 pounds 
of coiFce. Itech an extensive commerce could 



not bat hafe a powerful influence on the morahf 
customs, and the taste of its iohabitanU. And 
we can safely aver, that the manner of living, for 
insunce, is touUy different from what it was ten 
years ago. £ating*honse8 and taverns of every 
description are to be met wttiv in varioufi parts of 
the city. In some of these a comfortable dinner, 
abottleofwineincliided, may be hid for twenty 
pence English, while in others you may dine for 
a loui«*d*or per head, wine excluded. The feasts 
of the Hamburghers are uncommonly sumptuous, 
the Uhles being loaded with all the niceties of 
the season.— .The German theatre is far from 
corresponding with the wealth of that city ^Vhilst 
the French theatre d»ttngnishes itself particu- 
larly by ito comic operas. The orchestra is one 
of the best in Germany Viotii and Gtarwichi, 
whose great talents were justly admired by the 
English connoiswurs, were honoured with the 
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fiiMt marked distinction at Hamburgh. The 
plaf-houses are open every night during winter, 
except on Saturdays, when concertos are general- 
ly giT^n,— The balls in Boselhofare extremely 
brillunt. Waltces are the predominant dances. 
The city itself is dark, the streets being narrow, 
snd the hoases in general very high. The gnte^ 
are shut early every night, a regulation whiclf lo 
foreigners must appear rather inconvenient, but 
d<»es credit to the wisdom of the. senate. It \b 
Impossible to find, or even to imagine, a more 
magnificent and striking view than you may enjoy 
in the Baumhans, a public building, where tea, 
cnflFee, and a variety of other refreshments may 
be had. The new house built for the reception 
and education of orphans, is a mo^t magnificent 
building, and justly might be denominated the 
psi.ice of orphans. The manner in which the 
children are instructed in the old house for or- 
phans, reflects the greatest honour on the Senate 
pf Hamburgh, and the charitable zeal with which 
It is supported, is highly creditable to the inha- 
bitants of that weal'hy city. A beggar is a very 
uncommon phenomenon in the streets of Ham- 
l>urghw»iGIooniy as the streets of the city are, the 
country seats of the wealthy citizens present the 
most charming prospects, and you need but to 
walk a few miles to enjoy the beauties of nature 
in the greatest perfection. The hospitality and , 
complaisance shewn by the Hamburghers to 
strangers, scarcely can be excelled. A few re> 
f pectable i>cqu4intances suffice to enable a travel- 
ler to enjoy social pleasures of all kinds, and to 
procure him admittance to the most polished and 
elegant circles. It, indeed, cannot be denied, 
{hat the rage for gaming is uncommonly preva- 
lent, and in many societies is 'almost the only 
amusement resorted to ; but there are also many 
circles where more rational entertainment^ may 
be found, espectaliy is the higher classes distki- 
guish themselves by a great proficiency in mental 
accom plishments. Many merchants, for instance, 
possess libraries which would do honcnv to prc^ 
fessed literati; and what is siill more laudable, 
make a very good use of thcm^— Hamburgh con- 
tains a great number of scientific inMitations and 
private collections of natural curiosities, amongst 
which that belonging to the learned senator 
Rirchhof, deserves particular dtstlncttnn. There 
are at Hamburgh several public libraries, of which 
that which is attacherl to the senatorial gy mnasinm 
powesscs the greatest number of valiiable oranu- 
scrip's. It was many years under tbe inspeerion 
of Professor Lichtenstein, who is honourably 
known 'as an eminent natural philosopher, and 
prided himself in showing to. strangers every atw 
tcntion and civility in his power. His reeal to 
his native country by the Duke of Brunswick, 
who conferred upon him a very honouralile ap- 



pointment at tbe university of Hehnsta'dt, isaf 
real literary loss to Hamburgh. The Patriotic 
Society, which spares no expencc in promoting 
the improvement of the sciences and the fine arts, 
is one of the gr 'atest ornaments of which Ham- 
burgh can boast. Tht learned Lorenz Meyer, 
is one of its most distineuished members. The 
Fene CorresptmdenijZ daily paper printed at Ham- 
burgh, under the direction of a son of the cele- 
brated Klopstock, is the most esteemed publica- 
tion of the kind on the Continent, and rivalled by 
none, each impres«i(>n consisting of above one 
thou<and copies. The Precis des ^venetnent 
Militairei^ published by Perthes, in French and 
German, is one of the most eminent and elaborate 
periodical publications on the Continent. The 
Mercury •/* Eumpe^ an English paper, established 
last year by a Mr. Windsor, also deserves honour- 
able mention. The extensive sale of a monthly 
Musical UTagattnefprom tliat the Hamburghers 
are also -zealous in encouraging the improvement 
of the elegant art of music. The venerable 
Klopstock, author of the Meniah^ undoubtedly 
is the greatest literary ornament of which Ham- 
burgh can boast. The commentary on Mr. A,a- 
derson^s valuable collection of the laws of Ham- 
burgh, published by Dr. Hasche, is a work of 
great utility, and should be in the hands of every 
foreign merchant trading to Hamburgh. The 
mrwt prevailing feature in the manners of the 
Hamburghers, is a divided Anglomania. Rob- 
beries are very uncommon, notwithstanding the 
great population of this city. All classes distio- 
guish* themselves by an honourable degree of 
pltriotisro^ which is the oatural result of good 
laws, easy taxes, and a wise government. 

The country round Bremen is far from beauti- 
ftti, though the situation of the city Is highly 
picturesque, as it lies on the banks of the Weser, 
which divides it into the old and new town. The 
farmer is principally inhabited by mercliante, 
whilst the latter consists t«f garden-bouses and the 
cottages of poor mechanics. Ti e streets of th« 
old town are extremely narrow, but not so darl^ 
and gloomy as those of Hamburgh, the hou^ea 
rarely being more than two stories high .^The 
general character of the Bremers is distinguished 
for honesty, a high degree of good nature and 
potrtotism. Wealthy as the majority of the to. 
habitants of Bremen are, luxury has not wet 
poisoned their morals. The lower classes are« 
indeed, as uapoliiihed as in mosr other places, 
and as well as at Hamburgh, exhibit a high de^ 
gree of boldness and blunt enetgy^ which rSHher 
inspire fear than confidence } but being the n««- 
tnral result of prosperity, are perceived with plea* 
sure by a reflecting and benevolent mind. When 
the Uanoterian troops, four years ago, unexpect- 
edly entered tbe city^ the inhabitanu of cottages 
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iri houses profDiKuously crdwded to the gatn, 

nrrottAdinj the soldiers, and viewing them fiar 

lssly,(»ily waiting for the permission of the 

SetL*'.e to oppose their iiiiruiion. Intelligence 

bdcf atk^h brought that the Senate had 

dfctetdtbe amicable admission of the strangers, 

the pupdate immediately dispersed, and repaired 

loLhcu re^jertive homes, in order to prepare 

Tt£nhma'4(or the$e strani^crs, whom they with 

eqjal aiacnty would have murdered, had the 

assrolM Others of the city desired it. The 

vriteraftfkis article was. present when a carter 

Sfdioa s^ijeanr, who had been abusive to him : 

"Rdd yow peace ! I am a citizen, and you are 

«bN a 9c»l({ier !*• — ^The merchants and artisrs 

^vessao eminent degree of scientific knowledge. 

A few merchania, being fond of reading, jointly 

^-^afhtakout fifteen years since. Cook's Voyages. 

HiT'Lg perused them, they agreed to preserve 

ih« work as common property. One of ific so- 

cirtT proposed to continue this joint purchase of 

bwkf; another made the proposal that each 

member of their society should contribute to a 

im^l common library, to be erected for their 

sraroal l ui p i ove iu ent, whatever useful bodks he 

CMid ffpare ; whilst a third presented the society 

with his coOectioo of natural curiosities. They 

BOW htrwd an apartment, which was to serve at a 

repositmy of their treasures ; and rules and regu- 

htioQs for condacttng their meeting*, and for 

collecting cofitributioDS, were drawn up, ftc ami 

the society at present possesses a select library of 

more than ten thousand volumes, as well as a 

great number of medals and philo»ophical instru- 



ments, a collection of natural euriosltie;, Sec. 
The le .rned members take it by turns to read 
weekly le^ares'on historical subject-:, natural phi- 
losophy, or public improvements which are in- 
tended to be introduced. The beneficent effects 
ofihi$ useful institution are univeisally fth at 
K:emen. Even the fur sex take a share in literary 
pursuits. Two prof-ssort read twice t week, 
e«ery winter, public lectures on history, natural 
philosophy, &c. and genernlly have above fifty 
audi'on, con-isiing chiefly of meichants and 
ladies. The fine arts are also very much eiteem* 
ed and cultivated at Brpm**r, where you me*t 
with several excellent coM'-ciion^ of pvair.tinp^, of 
which that of a Mr. Wilken«, a wealthy merct.anf, 
deserves particfllarly to be distinguished. He 
possrfses many pieces of the roost eminent art- 
isrs, ancient as well as modem. Amongst the 
latter the productions of the pencil of Mr. Menke, 
a young artist, who if a native of Bremen, are 
particularly valuable. He was intended for the 
mercantile line, aod had already nearly comnleV 
cd the term of hit apprenticeship, whet* ini^ptred 
with a sudden enthusiasm for painting, he quitt- 
ed his situation abruptly. He retired into (be 
country, and was indefatigable in copying treet 
and cattle, without beiHg deterred by impending 
want. Wilkens, being informed of his enthu- 
siastic predilection for the fine arts, generously 
gave him an asylum at his country seat, and paid 
all the productions of his pencil, deficient a<;they 
were, with a liberality which enabled him in a 

I lew years to go to Dresden to study 'the maiicf 
-pieces of the gallery of that place. 
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DEFINITION OF A HUSBAND BY HIS WIFE. 



Till bdy cMDposcd the foHowiiic vocabn- 
Isry te express the character of a huaband, from 
her owe experience, and which prova how 
copious eur language is on that article:— He is, 
said she, an abhurred, abominable, acrimonious, 
angry, arrogant, austere, awkward, barbarous, 
kiticv, blqsteriDgy boisterous, boorisb, brawling, 
brutal, bellyuig^ capricious, captious, careless, 
cboUsic, churlisb| claxBorouSy contumelious, 
crabbsd, cross, currish, detestable, disagreeable, 
dificontetited, disgusting, dismal, dreadful, drowsy, 
drf,daU, envieos^ execrable, fastidious, fierce, 
fretful, firoward, frumpish, furious, grating, gros«, 
C">*lu>g, gruff, gramblisg, hard-hearted, hasty, 
hateful, hectoring, horrid, huGBsh, humoursome, 
iUiberd, ill oaturad, implacable, inattentive, io- 
corrigible, inflexible, injurious, insolent, intract 
able, insciUe, ireful, jealous, keen, loahsome, 
ouggoity, malevolent^ ouliciquSy jaaligOABty 
No.XXi. FoL in. 



maundering, mischievous, morose, murmuring, 
nauseous, nefarious, negligent, noisy, obstinate, 
obstreperous, odiou>, offensive, opinionated, op- 
pressive, outrageous, overbearing, ptcsionate, 
peevish, pervicacious, perverse, perplexing, pet- 
tish, petulant, plaguy, qu^rreUome, queasy, 
queer, raging, restless, rigid, rig«rous, roaring, 
rough, rude, rugged, saucy, savage, sever^, sharp, 
shocking, sluggish, snappish, snarling, sneaking, 
sour, spiteful, splenetic, squeamish, stern, stub* 
boro» stupid, sulky, sullen, surly, suspicious 
tantalizing, tart, teasing, terrible, testy, tiresome, 
tormenting, touchy, treacherous, troublesome, 
turbulent, tyrannicnl, uncomfortable, ungovern- 
able, unpleasant, un>uiiable, uppi<h, vexatious, 
violent, virulent, waspish, worrying. wratigUng, 
wrathful, yarring, yelping dog in a manger, who 
aeither eats tymself aur will let others eat. 
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CAMIRE; 



AN AMERICAN TALt. 
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Pedkiiiai was dot of a character easily to 
be gained o^er; his long experience^ and the 
many dealings he had been concerned in» had 
rendered htm subtle and suspicious. While 
listening to Maldonado, he reflected that Caniire 
belonged to the nation of Guaranis, in whose 
country he had heard there were numerous gold- 
mines ; and concluded, that it was from ihem 
our hero would derive hia riches ; and without 
•hewing any reluctance at bestowing his niece 
on the newly-converted Christian, he said, " Holy 
fjither, the interest of Spain is the only one 
which occupies my thoughts; I have no desire 
of increasing my own fortune, bnt my most ar- 
dent wish is^to be useful to my country. Your 
adopted son may assist me in this project: let 
bim guide my people to a gold mine, and my 
ttiece shall be his. 

This proposal rendered Maldonado thoughtful; 
he, howerer, made Pedreras repeat the promise 
he had just made; and thinking that the gover- 
nor could not revoke his word, he returned home 
and returned that answer to the youthful Gua- 

ram. 

When Camire had heard the whole, his head 
fell on his breast, and his eyes were dimmed with ' 
tears. "Ah! my Cather,^ said he despondingly, 
** Angelina can never be mine oo these terms. 
To comply with the governor's wishes, I roust 
make known to him roads of which the Spaniards 
are totally ignorant ; and it is on this ignorance 
jdone that depends the security of my brethren. 
Shall I then be the traitor who will conduct a 
fierce band of executioners in the midst of my 
countrymen to annihilate thern^ No, my fr- 
ther ; you would hate, you would despise your 
son ; and how could 1 exist deprived of your 
esteem V^ 

Maldonado embraced him, warmly applauded 
his noble resolution, and confirmed him in the 
unshaken principle of always sacrificing his 
dearest interest, his most ardent desires, to the 
most rigid duty. " Our passtons,** said he, 
have an end, our interests change, but virtue 
never changes. At all times, and in all parts, she 
carefully recompences those who suilbr in her 
cause ^ she consoles them, she Invigorates them, 
makes them enjoy mild and pleasing reflectkms, 
surrounds them with veneration and csteenij at- 



1 tends them in the hour of death, and then takes 

. her abode on the tomb inscribed with the name 

, which she caused to be respected. These virtuous 

beings, blessed by every worthy heart, excite 

tears of tenderness, regret, and admiration.** 

Deep sighs agitated the unhappy Camire's 
breast, while listening to the Jesuit Irrevocably 
determined never to betray his country men to ob- 
tain Angelina, his only alternative was to attempt 
to conquer his ill-fated passion : from that mo- 
ment he endeavoured to avoid her with as much 
care as he before sought to meet her ; he seldom 
quitted his home, and devoted his whole time to 
study, hoping, by occupying his mind, to be 
able to divert his heart. Angelina could not 
comprehend the cause of this great change of 
conduct; it at first alarmed her, and she impa- 
tiently waited for an opportunity of coming t» 
an explanation with Camire; but seeing that he 
no longer paid his usual visits to her unde, neither 
meeting him in the fields, nor even at the tomb 
of his father, vexation and anger took poasesaioo 
of her heart. She thought she was no looger 
beloved, she resolved to become equally indif. 
ferent; and chance having one day placed her at 
churc3i near Camire, ahe affected to tnm ber 
eyes away from the unhappy Guanni, pretended 
even not to observe that he was by her side, end 
returned home without having taken the leeat 
notice of him. This was a diflkult task whicli 
the gentle and affectionate Angelina had im* 
posed on herself ; but she thought thataflter tlie 
victory she had gained over her feelings, nothing 
would be impossible^ and flattered herself tiiet 
she should soon forget the object who then con- 
stantly occupied her thoughts. 

Camire was in despair! He had auffieieat 
courage to renounce her he loved, he had de- 
prived himsdf of the sight of her; but hecoiald 
not support her disdain, it had overpowered bu 
soul ; and not bdiig aUe to fied any relief Ibr 
the torments be experienced, he sought Mal- 
donado. ^ 
** My ftther !** said he, «< hearken and for- 
give me; I find that I cannot eonquer my love. 
1 have struggled against the dictates of my heart, 
I have emptoyed all the strength with whicla 
▼irtae and reason intpired me ; but I feel that 
Aogdliift qTO«Qai«» enry thing; I maat leare 
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fM, my fickcr, I i^uit depart. Id the name of 
HoMB hile thoM tean -y I ihaU fUy with yon 
if jMVHp,-^ fhall expire bw Mc yoo. Let 
at mam i» mj native woods : I chall come btck 
tfoiL If ihe pffuject I meditate be not above 
the pavmof a human beiog, I tfaall accomplish 
it,I aacotaio I shall; and you will see me re- 
ts dear cooaeicncey and one of the hap- 
s/aea. Adieu! my ftther, my friend, 
■f kH&cMr ; dry np thy tears ; it is not thy 
«i vhsinvca thee, it is a miteable maniac, de> 
wmikf a fatal pasdon which rules him at itt 
wM, vUch bears him £ir from thee, which con- 
fBWi hiaa. It cannot, however, change his 
aftctiop, or the gratitude which his heart still 
oicMiy pieserrciy though it be no longer his 



After having said these woids, he rushed from 
Cheeld aan, who vainly entraated him to return ; 
kat C^aistt hcaid him not, and soon he was no 
IsBgm pe j cepciMe to Maklonado's ardent gaae $ 
«ba,depfivBd of hia beloved chJM» now thought 
in the nnlvene. 

still mare to be pitied. Feeling 
ai the pnnga of a paninn which she vainly 
straggled to overemne, she had experienced as 
Ivdy a picf as Gamire, and had not one friend 
in nhusL bosom she could confide her sorrows.— 
Whan she heaid of his tnddcn flight, she accused 
vitfh having caused it, and shed tears of 
at ihe reeoDection of her behaviour to- 
last they had met. For some 
soothed with the hope of his 
, bnt tnn months having ebpsed without 
of her lover, the unhappy maiden do- 
if she eouM obtain her unde'k permis- 
sian, te pass the remainder of her 4lays in one of 
Ihn eonvcBM which were already established at 
Ihe Ammpcion. On mak mg her whhes known 
m Brireras, he wai miy seconded them ; and on 
the nme day conducted her himmlf to the supe- 
ef the eedcr of St. Cfave, who immediatdy 
her with the dress of a novice, and 



jieidsd to the governor's request, that Angelina 
should take the veil at the expiiation of half the 



be more 



ible gill would willingly have 
dm time that was to shut hier out from 
the world ; thedsp moved on so tediously since 
Ao no longer saw Camire ! Sherthought that 
rhenahe had taken the vows, her mind would 
at ease, and that love would quit a 
whseh w« devoted to God. She saw the 
lor tinm appraach, and experienced a 
joy. 

previous to the day appointed for 
to quit the world, the worthy father, 
I, on his rehtrn hum visiting the sick, 
fad aptted himmlf on athme bendi at the door 



of his dwelling. He was thinking of Camire, 
when he saw a man running towards him, who 
suddenly uttered a loud shriek, and rushed into 
his arms; it vras he, it was his son ! The poor 
Jesuit nearly fainted $ and Camire was so ex- 
hausted with the haste he bad made, that uu 
terancewas denied him; and they entered the 
hoa^e holding each other, but without either of . 
them speaking. When their full hearu could 
breathe with more freedom, Camire said to him : 
** It is I, my lather; you again behold your son, 
and he has not disgraced that tide. 1 hive net- 
ther betrayed my love nor my honour ; 1 am,and 
can remain, Uue to ray brethren and my Ange. 
lioa. I am come to give up the gold-mine which 
the governor required of roe ; and this treasure is 
hr from the road which might conduct him to 
my country." 

Maldonado listened with transport to hli 
adopted son, made him again repeat wh it he had 
said, determined to conceal from him Ange* 
lina*s intention, and repaired imtanay to Pe- 
dreras that the ceremony might be put off, to teU 
him of the immense riches which Camire came 
to place in bis hands, and to ask the execution 
of his former promise. Pedreru renewed it with 
joy, wrote immediately to the convenr, and by 
day-break set out with Maldonado, follewed by a 
considerable escort, under the guidance of the 
young Guarani. 

They marehed the whole day, and at night 
slept under the Uees. The next mommg they 
continued their route among ^he desert moun* 
tains whkh spread along the province of Chili*— 
As they proceeded, Pedreiis expressed hu asto^ 
ni^hmen', as he hdd already caused tbis pan of 
the country to be carefully seaichol, and no metal 
whatever had been found ; but Camire*s tranquil 
and confident deportment convinced him that 
they should now be more fortunate. Arrived 
beside a cave^ formed by barren rocks, our hero 
stopped, and pointing to the entrance ordered 
the workmen to search: he was im media lely 
obeyed, and Fedrens attentively fullowed all their 
motions with the eyes of avarice. Maldon do, 
anxious and thoughtful, put up silent prayers, 
the object of which were, for the first time, gold ; 
Camire mid nothing, but his expressive cbunto* 
lumce beamed with secret joy. 

When they had dug to about the depth of five 
or six feet, Pitlreras was the firtt who d- scried the 
shining meul ; and uttering a shout of delight, 
rushed forward and seiaed with both hand's a 
kind of reddish mrth mixed with smull bits of 
virgin gold. This stratum was wide and deep ; 
and several richer were found beneath tlie mnd 
which supported it. Pvdreras flew t* Camite, 
Added him in his arms, called him his nephiw, 
and Kwore to htm an eteraal frieodshtp. Four 
KS 
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mules wera laden with gold, and the mine wu 
not yet exhausted. The governor, declaring be 
waf ioipatient to fulfil his promise, left a guard 
tinder the command of his lieutenant, and re- 
turned to the Assumption, accompanied by the 
Jesuit and his son. On their arrival, he con- 
ducted them to his palace} and when he had 
dep<ti'ed his richi^ in a place of safety, re- 
paired to (he c >nvent to give orders for his niece^s 
removal, and to tell her (hat the next day she 
was lo become the vrife of Camire. 

Words are too feeble to express the excels of 
surprise and joy which Angelina experienced. 
She could not help fancying it was all a dream, 
so unexpectedly had it occurred; bur, long ac- 
customed to implicit submission, she obeyed 
without asking any questions Her coarse stuff 
garment wa« thrown aside to be replaced by one 
of the richest silk, ornamented with gold; the 
bandeau was taken from her modest brow, and 
her long «ilken tresses fell in graceful curls on 
her shoulders. The emotions of her soul spread 
a lively hue on hereheek; her eyes, which she 
dared not raise from the ground, seemed to throw 
fire from beneath their long dark lashes ; looking 
a thousand tines more lovely than on the day 
she had been so providentially saved from the 
serpent, she repaired to the parlour where Pe- 
dreras had left the happy Camire alone. 

Or her entrance, our hero, bending one knee 
to the ground, said:— ^* Listen to me, thou -best 
and loveliest of women! before you comply 
with your uncle^s request, and learn the powerful 
siotives which forced me to fly from you. To 
obtain your hand, Don Pedreras required that 1 
should put him in possession of a gold mine. I 
knew of none but those in my native country ; 
if i had conducted him to these, 1 should 
have devoted my brethren to the cruelty of the 
Spaniards. This, my Angelina, 1 never could 
have done : it is to you, I repeatit, at th^moment 
when I behold you,beaming with attractions, that 
1 could sacrifice my love to my duty and my 
country. But luve inspired me; 1 forsook my 
-viriuous father, and returned among the Gua- 
ranis. Their land teems with gold; with theit 
assistance, during the space of a year, 1 have 
been employed in transporting this gold to a 
choiien spot at an immense distance from the 
country where I found it; in coHecting riches, 
sot with the hope of becoming deserving of you, 
but at least to obtain yo\jr hand. A hundred 
timesi have 1 taken this long journey ; and I 
would have repeated it a thousand times had it 
been necessary. Your image coustantly ac- 
companied me, and made me tremble lest my 
gift should not be of sufficient value ; but Pe- 
dreras has deigned to accrpt it ; he does not 
know how to estimate tbe treasure which he be- 



\ stows on me; but it ia from you alone Aat I wiU 
to-day receive if." 

Angelina listened to htm wiihjnexpressible 
delight. When he had concluded, she presented 
him her hand, bat tears -of joy were her only 
reply. 

The transported Guarani conducted her im> 
mediately to her uncle's dwell'mg, where, the 
same night, at twelve o*clock, Maldonado be* 
stowed on them the nuptial benediction. No* 
thing could equal the happiness they fdt, unlese 
it be that which the good Jesuit experienced. 
Th(*y now thought that nothing could alter their 
bli»s, and thjt they were arrived at the summit 
of human felicity; but they were mistaken, 
for fate had still fresh troubles in store for 
them. 

The governor soon quitted Camire and his 
bride, to visit again the gold mine, which was 
nearly exhausted. Such immense treasures 
ought to have satisfied his avarice, if it were pee- 
sible to satisfy that rapacious passion; but having 
easily discovered that the earth, which bad becii 
searched, did not produce meul, he concluded 
that the Guarani was well acquainted with nanf 
extensive mines from which he had drawn this 
gold. Too rich, however, to dare to cem plain, 
and sUnding too much in awe of the Jesrnt, to 
dare to wrest the secret which was hidden Aom 
him by unjustifiable means, he determined to 
adopt a different method, but which, nevertbe* 
leas, conducted him to what he aimed at. H« 
assembled the whole colony, and declared to them 
that he bad just received orders from the King 
of Spain immediately to proceed in hn exerticMns 
to compel the savages to submit to their govern* 
ment, and particularly the Goarariis. Then torn* 
ing towards Camire, whom these vroids had 
greatly aiiectcd, ** My nephew," nid he, « H an 
in your hands that lj>lace the interests of Speia $ 
you are my adopted son, 1 give you the male «^ 
my Adelaotade;* and command yon, in tbe 
. name <tf his Majesty, to depart, with six bian* 
dred soldiers, to discover and reduce into sial>- 
jection, the coontry of tbe Guaranis." 

Ail the colony applauded this cfaoioe. The 
astonished Camire had not the power of answer- 
ing their congratuiatians; he was, however, 
hailed by evety one as tbe Adeiantade. Pedraeas 
renewed the onieis he had given, and commaisded 
him to depart before the expiratioo of the 
week. 

The unfaapp) Camire flew wiUi his wife lo 
the advice of Maldonado. 

The worthy Jesuit remained for a few 
wrapped ie thought; then Uking a hand of 
each, said, '* Yo«i are in a perilous situatien \ 



• The next post after that of governor. 
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'Cimire neillier can nor ought to obey. If he 

rIbsc, he will he suspected of treachery ; in 

nkiac aphis defence, I shall be thought as cul- 

fdMe^ and the go? enior, I fear, is capable of 

any thin^. You have only one aUernaiive, which 

kift fly iha fery night and seek an asylum with 

the GsansiL 1 will ftUlow yout my children ; 

je^l vilySotwrithstandiDg my advanced age. 

AcBfld viiJi the cross, 1 will preach to Camire*s 

hieJirBa; i $ha.ll lead them to Cbiistianiiy, as I 

JBKie^kim. la that sUte . of innocence and 

fact yog will always remain attached to each 

c(^; and I shall fulfil my duty, 1 shall serve 

■f Gsd, and mj happineit will be equal to 

JOWI." 

After having displayed the most lively marks 
of gnii'ode to Bialdonado, Camire and his be- 
krrrd partner immediately prejfared for their de- 
jaitoie. Our bcro procured a canoe, in which, 
as soon as the shades of night haci descended, they 
ail three embarked. Camire skilfully managed 
the oars, and they rowed up th^river as far as the 
coiianceol the Mountains; here they landed, 
and after having sunk their canoe, followed a 
docrt path which led through a thick forest; 
aod, af^ continuing their route for three days, 
knod ihemsdves in the midst of the Gua- 
laatt. Gsfflire met with a truly fraternal recep- 
tion ; be toU them what had happened to him, 
and what he owed the Jesuit ; upon hearing of 
whacb, all the savages overwhelmed hiro with 
atscntKMii, and inoantly set to work to build him 
a cabin, and one also for Angelina and her hus- 
haad. These habitations were erected on large 
trees, and were entered with the assisunce of a 
ladder, whkh was afterwards removed ; this pre- 
csmioo being necessary to insuie safety from the 
intraBoo of wild beasts and inondations. Soon 
cgpubliibed in their new abode, fri^ed from all care 
and anxiety, and the troubles which men have 
so laboriou4y imposed upon themselves, de- 
dicating their eK'steoce to love and friendship, 
the happy couple tasted the sweets of free- 
don aod innocence united beneath their roof. 

Bdoted by that mild lutioli, Maldonado 
preadied the precepts of his religion, and easily 
coaverted those simple beings who witnessed and 
adnired his virtues. 

All ihe Goaraais were baptised, aod became 
viiltag subjects to the King of Spain, on condi- 
tioo that he should send among them no other 
miniofijnes then M^ldooado^s colleagues. The 
Com of Madrid acceded U> this proposal, and 



Jesuit missionaries were selected to assist thit 
sged priest. This treaty^ dispelled the ft art of 
the Guaranis ; they repaired to the Assumption, 
and divided themselves into several tribes, each 
of which built a ^mall village, where, under the 
paternal authority of a Jesuit, every individual 
learned to cultivate the eanh, and the most use« 
ful arts. The number of these tribes soon en* 
creased ; in t7<04 they con&isted of thirty thou- 
sand families. Every village had its Alcade, 
which was annually chosen by the inhabitants. 
i The vicar w itched over the execution of the 
^aw3, which were neither numerous n«>r severe; 
the greatest punishments consisted in f.iating or 
imprisonment ; and it seldom happened that 
th<*re was any cause for their bficg inBictrd; 
for this peaceful and innocent people had not 
even the idea of thelt or murder, because the 
Jesuits did not permit any furcignerr to enter 
their country. The small tax which the King 
of Spain required, was easily paid by exchanging 
the sugar, tobacco, and cotton, wbich a large 
portion of land, cultivated by every mhabiunt, 
who each dedicated two days in the week lo this 
labour, produced. The overplus of this harvest 
was destmed fur the support of the sick, the aged, 
and the fatherless. The young men were taught 
th6 art of war^ on festivals they took from the 
public armoury their swords and mu&kcts, and 
after hiving beenexerci&ed, rettirned them again 
to the arnfourer. Often did the invading Portu- 
guese or Brazilians experience the effects of tlteir 
discipline and their courage. The villages were 
filled with schools fur the instruction of children 
in reading and writing ; they were taught every 
useful art and trade according to the IaI nts with 
which nature had endowed them; and no'hing 
was wanting among them but luxury, vice, and 
poverty. 

The author of this astonishing change, the 
young Camire, easily obtained the foigiveness of 
Pudreras; who, when the Guaranis left lht\t 
native woods, had been put in possession of tho 
gold mines. He continued to rule under him 
*iih wisdom, till the governor^ ra)>Aciouu)css 
being made known to the court of Madrid, he 
was recalled, and his nephew appointed his suc- 
cessor. Surrounded with affluence, Camire and 
Angelina did not neglect their firat and bcbt 
friend, the aged Maldonado, who continued to 
bless them with his presence and advice, and 
spent his declining years in happloess beneath 
the roof of his adopted son. £. R. 
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LA DBLLK AMKMBLEE; 



ON AVARICE. 



KvBRT per«on cmiTerBantio literature , hts 
read the clurming letter* of l^dy Mary Wonley 
)4ont.igu. Her husband. Ambassador at Con- 
st3ntinop|A, was a man of wit ard talents. Born 
to a good fortune, he anKmented it by a strict 
economy, which gradually degenerated into 
systematic avarice 

Mr Montague poasened a very extensive 
landed property ^ his passion was for leaying It 
unincumbered to hi« de&cendantv. 

He h»d an only kon, destined to be of a stil) 
moreexiraordiiiiiry character than his father, and 
wh", ill his early yquth, having run away from 
school, and turned chimney-sweeper, in hts 
nuttire a le renounced his country, and turned 
mahumeian. That son, as his father allowed him 
notliing, on that account spent the more, and 
contracted in a <(hort time, debts ta the amount 
of above a hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Mr. Mon.agu perceiving that this disposition 
of his son would disappoint all bis hopes, disin- 
herited him, although he loved him sincerely. 

His avarice was the governing principle of his 
political life. He was always determined in the 
part which he took in public affairs, and his con- 
duct in Parliament, of which he was a member, 
by the object which he constantly kept in 
view, of keeping his estates up to their full 
value. For example, he defended with great 
warmth the esUblishiiient of the miliiia, because 
he regarded it as a permanent force, destined to 
protect his {Kivessions from fordgn invaders. 

His will U a master-inece in reAnemeat.— 
Having disinherited hb son, he left all his estates 
to the second son of his daughter, the Countess 
•of Bute. The design of this disposal was to 
oblige Lord and Lady Bute to save part of their 
income in order to leave to their eldest son a 
for'une proportional to that of his brother. 

He had a coal mine» which annually brought 
In above eight thousand pounds. This he left 
to Lady Bute, upon condition that she bought 
estates with the produce, of which she was to re- 
ceive the rente, but after her^death, they were 
likewise to become the property of her second 
son. As this disposal appeared somewhat con- 
trary to the laws, it was discussed, found right, 
and conftrmed in the Hotise of Lords. Mr. Mon- 
tagu hati foreseen the objection which might be 
made td this disposition, and had discovered the 
only combination which amid render it le^al and 
effectual. 

It was remarked that he bad never seen the 
young man whom he made his heir. 

What reflections do not these refined combi- 
nations of an extravagmt passioa give rise to! 



Does not this excessive inquietude as to what 
would become of his potsenion^, cveo long aftet 
he was himself forgotten, tolerably explain Che 
love of glory, which ' is however a more lessen* 
able sentiment ; for it b a desirable good to be 
esteenfed by mankind, and the enjoymeots of the 
imagination are as real as those of the sensei. Is 
it not as natural to be pleased vritb the good 
opinion of those who come after us, as with that 
of our contemporaries who live far from us, and 
whom we shall never see ? 

Those moralists who ascribe all our actions te 
some motive of real utility, do not understand 
the human heart. This is not the place to in- 
vestigate such a question, we shall cottfineourw 
selves te the sole phenomenon of avarice. Money 
was at first loved as a means of procuring the 
comforts of life ^ and people ended in loving 
money for its own sake, and in depriving them- 
selves, in order to preserve it, of those very eiijoy- 
ments which alone can make it desirabU* In the 
same mantier the ehace was at first followed for 
the sake of the game, and afterwards for ita owa 
sake, without caring for the game. 

A varice does not appear to be derived frooi any 
natural sentiment of uncivilised man ; it is» like 
many other pairions, the produce of society. It 
presupposes generally an exaggerated uneasineia 
about the future; the savage knows only present 
enjoyments. He selb hb hammeek for a bottle 
of brandy, witboat troubling htiaself with what 
b to happen on the morrow. 

We have at home a curious insiaiiee of avarice. 
The late Eari of Bath, just before hb death^ 
sent for his brother, General Pulteney, who mm 
as avaricious as himself, gave him the keys of his 
bureau and of hb strong box, and acquainted 
hi a with the immense treasures there hoarded. 
The General said to him : ** Cannot yon sutw 
render these keys and yonr aflbiis to somebody 
else? I am seventy-eight years of age, I am in- 
firm, and have no need of your treasures.** ** 1 
am still older and more infirm,** replied Lord 
Bath ; <M am dying, and 1 am in still less need 
of riches than you are.** 

Thb passion is extremely varied in its cat 
and effects; in many men it b rather a madm 
(Atdwjkrw^ /i6mIs), than a passion ; they gather 
and hoard guineas^ as othen de shells or medeln. 
Chance or foncy began the collection, the mote 
it increases the more they are attached to it ; and 
they cod by making it the iole punuit aad in- 
terest of their life. 

Avarice b said to bo the vilest but not the moot 
unhappy of panioni. But thb opinion b ooa- 
tiary to that which aniTcmUj preraili. TbA- 
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(miserable) occMkmaUy de- 
OMn, ftmoDg the RomaiM ; 
in the Seif-ttfmmtim' of Terence, met 
Sed Jkmkei pairem queudam ovuftMi, 
ridm;*^ and we have idopCed 
and Um Italumt timitorly term 



** Many Ibiogs ne wanting to 
miser wants every thing.** 
a bnrtben to himsdf, no means 
Idi kt Ma to bo good for any thing bat to 




I, Myi Cbanon, is more nn- 
imfpf than tho poor man, as a jeaioas hosband 
aoBK aisenblo than a cuekold. 

Qancdo toUa . ua that a miser is a man who 
kaam vbere a treasure is bidden. 

h n fMHsible tlut a miser, as well as a devotee, 
■sycBjoy bis privations, but to want fuel in 
wiaicr, and broth in siclcness, are evils never- 
theless. The miser wonid doubtless prefer to be 
weU lodged, well clothed, and well fed, if it cost 
htoinecbiag. 
What indeed is avarice ? a voluntary poverty, 



toil, inquietude and contempt, 
lien m which fear predominates, can 
beao oth oiw lse tban vile and miserable. Avarice 
■ psfticniarly odious, as it excludes all natural 



WS yoo judge immediately in which class 
«r vices avarice is to be placed? It is the 
ody one which to incompatible with grandeur, 
beaevolaooey generosity, humanity, confidence, 
sad candour ; with love and true friendship, with 
pstemsi tenderness and filial affection. What 
viitaae remains then for the miser? Whathap- 
pincn cso a man vrithout virtue enjoy ? 

It has been said that there have been illustrious 
viMos, but no iiloitrions misers. This opinion 
is, however, cootndicted by the example of the 
rriebnted Duke of Marlborough. This man 
coveted glory, but he still more coveted gold, and 
■ Older to satisfy this shameful cupidity, no 
ncsns were too shameful for him. A penon 
vbo wished to obtain a lucrative place, went to 
beg his inTitinre in- procuring it. *< If I obuin 
it,** aid he, ** I have a thousand guineas at your 
Gracc'*s service, and fon may be assured I shall 
aotmentioo it to any one.** "^Give me two 
thonand,* a ns wer e d the Duke, ** and tell it, if 
yon chose, to all the world.** 

On the evening before the battle of Hochstet, 
TrfaKe Eogene went into the Duke*s tent, to 
consult with him upon the plan for the next day. 
Asiooo as he ictired, the Dake scolded his ser- 
vant outrageously for having lighted six wax- 
candles in his tent, when two would hdve been 
quite sufficient. 

•Hii avari^ was uaiferHUy knowiu Lord 



Peterborough, one of the bravest and most gr« 
ncfous of men, was onee accosted by a poor man 
begging charhy, calling him my Laid Marlbo* 
rough. « Me, M«Hborough !** cried he, •* to 
prove I am not him, Uke this.** The beggar was 
much surprised at receiving a guinea for having 
mistaken a name. 

1 shall add another singularity. I was in my 
youth acquainted with a man in whom avarice 
was united to all the social and domestic virtues. 
He waa a good master, a good husband, a good 
father, even a good friend. As a magistrate, he 
acted with jusiioe and integrity. Although ho 
was excessively parsimonious in all his pergonal 
wants, he always wished his wife to appear like 
other women in her station; and he spared no 
necessary expence for the educati n of his son 
and daughter, but he calculated this expence as 
closely as possible. In thirty years he never raised 
the leases of any uf his hinds, although their 
value was ncariy doubled in that time ; but he 
required his tenanu to pay their renu exactly on 
the appointed days, on pain of being turned out 
at the expiraiion of their lease. 

He often lent money, when he was sore of 
being reimbursed, but he never would take more 
than four per cent, interest, although he might 
legally have taken five. ** *Tis enough,** said 
he, ** when the capital is not endangered j my 
lands do not bring me in so much.** 

One of bis particular friends, whose ill-conduct 
in the employm^nt-of his fortune he was grieved 
j at, had an urgent occasion to borrow 6001. He 
addressed himself to his friend, and made his 
distress known : ** With your easiness, and the 
disorder of your aflain, I am well acquainted,** 



says our miser,** and, therefore,! cannot in con- 
science lend you a sura which you are not sure 
of being able to return, and which I reserve for 
my daughter*s portion.** ** Well !** replied the 
friend, *' I have got my wife*s diamond necklace 
in my pocket ; she has permitted meto pawn it, 
but the usurer to whom I applied will not lend 
me the money on it for less than one and a half 
per cent, per month .^* ** In this case,** said the 
miser, ** give me the necklace, I will lend you 
the 6001. without more than common interest. 
As I run no risk as to being repaid, I do not 
wish to receive any benefit from a service which 
I render to my friend, and which costs me 
nothing ?** 

I formeriy mat with a nobleman who was very 
rich, very proud, and very covetous, he wore 
laced and embroidered clothes, diamond rings 
and buckles, but burnt ullow candles at 
home. Every year he gave one magnificent 
dinner to his acquaintance, and the rest of the 
yoir his kitchen was very little used. He had 
made it a rule to spend only half his income j 
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but sometimes he took a fancy X» exceed his own 
roonrbly allowance ; then he turned his strong 
boat into a pawnbroker's shop, and deposited a 
diamond ring, or a gold snaff-box as a pledge for 
the money he took, wliich he borrowed from 
himself at ten per cent, and which he faithfuUy 
replaced with interest in the following mom by 
when he redeemed the pledges. 

I ;il«o knew a young nobleman who had lost 
« considerable sum at play, and had no means of 
satisfying «hi8 debt of honoor. He applied to 
hi« uncle, who was very fond of him, but was 
Tery avaricious: be was, however, so much 
moved with the despair of his nephew, that he 
lent hhit ibe money. A few months after the 



young lord waited' on his uncle with pvoposals 
for an arr»igement, by which he meant lo repay 
the sum leru. . His unde 6ew into a great 
passion, and said to him, ** O thoti wretch,^ why 
comest thou to remind me of the folly I have 
baeo gnilty of? I had forgotten iu If thou ever 
mention the Subject to me again, 1 will never 
see thee more/* This is ceruinly a stroke of 
avarice of* a very particular stamp. 

What shall we conclude from these apparently 
contradictory obscrvalioiu ? That there is nothing 
more supple than the human heart, and that there 
are no affections, however dissimtlaT, which can- 
not form themselves, and continne their cixisteace 
in it without disquietude. 



CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF TWO ELEPHANTS. 



MH. BDlTOff, 

Smcs I aeot jou the interesting account of 
Ihe effects of music on two elephanu, I have met 
with some curious circumstances respecting those 
animals, which i presume will be no less accept- 
able to your readers; they are uken from a 
French journal which was published half a year 
before- the concert was performed. 

These elepbanu were uken from the menagerie 
of the Prince of Orange, at the House in the 
Wood, near the.Hague^ the place 'for their re- 
ception had been previously prepared: it is a 
ipacious hall in the museum of natural history, 
adjoining to the natiotial botanical garden in 
Pans, well aired and lighted. A stove warms it 
in winter, and ii is divided into two apartments, 
which have a communication by means of a 
Luge door, which opens and shuts perpendi- 
cularly. The enclosure consists of rails made 
of strong and thick beams, and a second ertctosure, 
breast-high, surrounds i?, in order to keep spec- 
tators from too near an approach. 

The morning after their arrival in Paris, these 
animals were put in possession of iheir new 
habtution. The first who entered was the male, 
(HanM) who seemed to go in with a degree of 
suspicion, after having issued with precaution 
from his rage. His first care Was to survey the 
place. He examined every bar with his trunk, 
and tried their solidity. The large screws by 
which they arc held together were placed on the 
putsi le \ these he sought for, and having found 
them, tri&l to turn them, but was not able. 
When he came to the partition, or gate which 
divtd<!*s the two apaitments, he found it was 
only iixed by aa iron bar^ which rose perpendi- 



cularly. He raised it with his trunks pushed up 
the door, and entered into the second apartment, 
where he took his breakfast quietly, and appear- 
ed to be perfectly easy . 

In the mean time the female {PtggyJ was 
conducted into the first lodge. The mutual attach- 
ment of these animals was recollected, and like* 
wise the difficulty with which they were parted, 
and induced to travel separately. Fr9m the time 
of their departure from the Hague, they had oat 
seen each other ; not even at Cambrai, where 
they passed the winter in 1797. They had only 
been sensible that they> were near neighbours. 
Hans never lay down, but always stood upright, 
or leaning against the bars of his cage, and kept 
watch for Pvggif, who lay down and slept every 
night. On the least noise, he sent forth a cry 
to alarm his mate. 

The joy they felt on seeing each pther again^ 
Was thus e^spressed :-«>\Vhen Peggy entered, she 
emitted a cry denoting the pleasure she ex- 
perienced on finding herself at liberty. She did 
not immediately observe Hanx, who was feeding 
in the inner lo<^ge ; neither was^be directly aware 
that she was so near him ; but the keeper having 
called him, he turned round, and un the instant 
the two elephat>ts rushed into each other *s 
embraces, and sent forth cries of joy, so animated 
and so loud, that they shook the whole ball. 
They breathed also through their trunks with 
such violence, that the blast resembled an im- 
petuous gust of wiud. 

The joy of Peggjf was the most lively : she 
expressed it by quickly flapping her ears, which 
khe made to move with astonishing velocity, and 
drew her trunk over Hans wit'h the utmoai tender- 
ness. She, in parttcuUr put her finger (the ex- 
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titaky of the trunk terminates in a protuberance 
vVcki ibctciici out on the up j«er side in the form 
«(tfi]i|a,iiid p o wewfi in a great degree the nke- 
WKaaddoKlmty of that useful member), in o 
laear,«hae sbe kept it a long time, and after 
hifliBf dan it affiectioiiatelf over the whole 
hodf of Btm^ sl%« put it tenderly into her o»n 
Boatk Bns Uid exactly the same to Peggy ^ 
batte^lonire «ras more concentrated. This 
he ifpmtd to express by his tears, which fell 
iioaiiiseyes in abundance. 

&»ethat time they have never been separated, 

JB^diey dwell together in the same apartments. 

The iociety of these two intelligent animals, their 

bibitedes, their mutual afifeciion, and their 

oatunl attachment, still excited notwithstanding 

the priTaiion of liberty, might furnish curious 

obiervatioiis for the natural history of their 

species. 

These two elephants, who are tiatives of Cey- 
lon, were brought to Holland when very young. 
They are nearly fifteen years of age. Their 
bci^ b about seven feet and a half. Their 
tiffks, which are very short, have been broken, 
but they will gn>w again as they become older. 
The tail of the male hangs down to the ground ; 
that of the female is much shorter. 

The following anecdote appealed in another 
French journal about the middle of the year 
1759. 

A sentinel belonging to the menagerie at Paris, 

was extremely careful, every time he mounted 

goaid oear the elephants, to de«ire the spectators 

out to give them any thing lo eat. This was by 

to BMaos pleasing to the elephants. Peggy t in 

partkular, beheld him with a very unfavourable 

eye, and had several times endeavoured to correct 

bbiijiwekone.ioteilereoc«, by besprinkling his 

kcad with water from her trunk. One day, 

vha a great number of people were collected to 

view these animals, the opportunity seemed con- 

vwieot for receiving, un perceived, a small bit of 

.bread; but the vigorous sentinel was on duty. 

^^999 however, placed herself before him, 

watched all his gestures, and, the moment he 

opened his mouth to give his usual admonition 

to the company, discharged in his face a large 

ttraam of water. A general laugh ensued 5 but 

die sentinel having calmly wiped his face, stood 

a little en one side, and continued as vigilant as 

before. Soon after, he found himself obliged to 

repeat his notice to the spectators not to give the 

depbaalsany thing ; immediately Peggy snatched 

his mwkft from him, twirled ic round in her 

trunk, tcod it oodei her feet, and did not restore 

it mniishe had twisted the barrel into the form 

•fa screw. 

The height of tbo elephanta ii said by Spar- 

A^«. XXL Vol, IIL 



man and other travellers in the interior of Africa, 
to be from twelve to fifteen feet, measured to the 
top of the back \ the femirie is much less than 
the male. They are said to live to the age of a 
hundred and twenty or a hundred and thirty years 
even in a state of captivity. 

In the third volume of the knaiic Resfarehes^ 
published in 1789, s a long and very pariicular 
account of the method of catching wild ele- 
phants, by John Corse, Esq. and in the first part 
of the Phil*fiophical Transactions for 1799, is 
another paper, which contains much curious in* 
formation on the manners, habi's, and natural 
history of the elephant, by t^e same gentleman. 
From these it appears that the accounts of the 
sagacity, modesty, and lise of the elephant, havo 
been greatly exaggerated by natural historians. 

As to what relates to the modesty of these 
animals, we mu^t r«ifer to the litter paper. The 
author^s observations are the result of many years 
residence in India, atid from 1792 to 1797, the 
elephant hunters were under hii direction. A 
few extracts from his remarks may suffice in this 
place. 

" I have seen young elephants from one day 
to three years old sucking their dams, constantly 
with their mouths, but never saw them use 
their trunks, except to press the breast, which, 
by natural instinct, they seemed to know would 
make the milk flow more readily. (Arinotle 
says expressly, that the yoong elephants suck 
with their mouths and not with their trunks— 
Aristot, Opera. BasiU, 1500, fol. p 494.) So 
that Buffnn*s account was made merely from con* 
jecture,and proves to be erroneous.** 

*< The mode of connexion between the mala 
and female Ai now ascertained beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, and is exactly similar to the 
horse. The exact time an elephant goes with 
youag is not yet known, but it cannot be loss 
than two years, as one of them bio ugh t forth a 
young one twenty-one months after she waa 
taken. This young one was thirty five inches 
high, and grew four inches in as many months. 
Another young one was measured as soon as bom, 
and was fouild to he of the same sixe^ at a year 
old he was fony.-six inches in height; at two 
years, fifty-four; three, sixty; four, sixty .five; 
five, seventy; six» seventy-four; and at seven 
years, six feet four inches. When full grown, 
the male elephants of India are from eight to 
nine feet in height, measured at the >houlder, as 
horses are measured; to this roust be added 
eighteen or twenty inches, if the height betaken 
'to the top of the curvature of the back. The 
female is generally a foot less. The largest ele- 
phant known in India was ten feet six inches iu 
height^ to the shoulder. 
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HOW TO TAME A TURBULENT HUSBAND. 

▲ TALS OF THB FIFTEBNTH CENTURY. 



A TRADBSMAM wbo IWed in a f Ubge near g tripped up bis heek, pushed him ioi and locked 
St. Albans, had been twice married, and ill>treated the lid. 



his wives so as to cause their death. He sought 
a third, but as his brutality was well known in 
the place where he dwelt^ he was obliged to go 
fiAy miles off for a wife. 

He obuined one, and after he brought her 
home, all the neighbours came to vi$it her, and 
acquaint her in what manner her husband used 
to treat his former wives. This somewhat sur- 
prised her, but she resolved to wait patiently till 
her lord and master might take it into his head 
to beat her. She did liot wait long, for her hus- 
band was a terrible fellow. 

One morning he waited on his lady with a 
ci^el, and was preparing himself to make use 
of it. <* Stop," said she, « I fancy that the 
right which you now pretend to have over me is 
not mentioned in our marriage-contract ; and I 
declare to your worship you shall not exercise it.** 
Such a distinct speech disconcerted the hiisband 
to much, that he laid down his cudg**], and only 
began to scold her. ** Get out of my house,** 
said he, <* and let us share our goods.'* " Rea- 
dily,** said she, *' I am willing to leave you ;** 
and each began to set aside the moveables. The 
kdy loosens the window curtains, and the gen- 
tleman unlocks an enormous trunk in order to 
fill it with his property; but as he was leaning 



over to place some articles at the bottom, she * uke hifaiself. 



Never man was in a greater passion than our 
man j he threatened to kill her, and made more 
noise than a wiM-boar caught in a trap. She 
answered him' very quietly : ** My dear friend, 
pray be calm, your pafsion may injure your 
health ; refresh yourself a little in this conafort- 
able trunk ; for I love you too much to let you 
out now you are so outrageous.** In the mean 
time she ordered her maid to make some custards 
and cream-tarts, and when these were baked and 
ready, she sent round to all the neighbouring 
gossips to come and paruke of her collation. 

This was served up, not on a table, but on the 
lid of the trunk. Heaven knows what pretty 
things the husband heard all these famous tatlers 
publish in liis praise. In such a case, a wise man 
must submit and give fair words. So did our 
friend in the chest. His language was soothing, 
he begged pardon, and cried for mercy. The 
ladies were so good as to forgive him, and let him 
out of the trunk. To reward him for his good 
behaviour thef gave him the remainder of the 
custards and tarts. He was thus completdy cured 
of his brutality, and was afterwards cited as a 
model for good husbands ; so that it was sofli- 
cient to say to those who were not so, take eon 
I of tketmukf to make them as gentle as lambs. 



THE OLD BACHELOR. 



Ma. iDiToa, 
1 AM an old bachelor, who have been ac- 
cystomed fur many years to enjoy domestic order 
and tranquillity. My only household companions 
have hitherto been my dog, my cat, and an old 
woman. The latter of these had been servant to 
my mother ; and from the time I was weaned 
till I was sent to school, f he was my dry-nurse 
and guardian. When I grew up to man*8esUte, 
and had the misfortune to lose those re- 
atives who dwelt in family with me, 1 felt a 
strong repugnance o wedlock; and being of a 
calm temperate disposition of bod v ahd mind, I left 
love and marriage to those folks that liked them. 
I cesoUed, therefore, to live in a recluse way, and 
to give old Martha, my dry-nurse, (the only 
human animal to whom, in the female shape, 1 



gave a toleration of existence within my dwelf* 
ing) the superintendence of my kitchen and 
pantry. She died some months ago; and 
thb calamity, which I felt with all the poignanc 
anguish that ever bereaved such a man as me of 
peace, has brought upon me a thousand others, 
that force me te lay my grievances before the 
world, that I may receive frotn this generous and 
feeling age an appropriate sympathy in all my 
bitter sorrows. 

When I recovered from theafflictkm-I snfler^, 
by the loss of my faithful Martha, 1 inctUuted 
the necessary inquiries after a fit person to sup- 
ply her place. This was easMy fonnd, at least I 
thought so, for thte advertisement 1 put into Am 
nawspaper had not been a day publisHcd, when 
about half a dozen middU aged women made 
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thdr Appearance, and produced an abundance of 
chanet€rSf tegi{^€ais^ and so forth. I read ovef, 
one by ooe, the«e laudatory documents ; and was 

pQxdeA in aiy choice from among the applicants, 

oat » mncb bj the deficieQcy, as the rapeia- 

boaduoe ef praise which was bestowed upon 

each. £«m one seemed better than another^ 

and ai fas^ oj choice was determined, by the 

circomlaBce of one of the competitors for favour 

baviaf a nose ccsembling that of my ^eat-gnnd- 

SMihe^ whom I had seen when 1 was a boy. 

WcII,aBy great- grandmother*! nose-likeuets en* 

XenA on my service, and moved through the 

hoot for oght days with great circumspection. 

Bat before a month had elapsed, I found, aU 

thoogh she had terred successively the ladies of 

a lord, a shoemaker, and a panon (every one ef 

wboa ga^e her a written cAerocfcf, as excellent I be able to put one or two serious questions. Can 

as hngttage could make it), that she was laiy, I any man or woman, of sound moral principles, 

stupid, and withal had a tongue that never ceased I reconcile to these the false assertions which they 

to make the ** roof and rafters dirl.** This would I write and speak in &vour of servanu who are 

not do for ae ; and I dismissed her. I had kept I about to leave their employ ? Do they not con- 

the names of the other penons, who also brought n sider, that a servant b frequently the meaos of 

me cfterecfcrf, as they called them; and having I rendering a whole Cimily very hippy, or ex- 

diKu ieied their respective places of abode, lltremely uncomfoitaUe? And can any honest 

•eoft for, and employed them the one after the I mind think the solemn and serious declaration 



fO tes^ra / O morei !J every one of them bore 
written pipers in their hands, subscribed by per- 
sons of reputed respectability in town, but who, 
in my apprehension, deserve to be in the very 
worst repute as liars, imposton, at least abettors of 
mpoitare, and the frieiids of sinners. Yes, these 
written papers contained the most abominable 
falsehoods that ever were penned by proftigacy^ 
and conceived by Jesuitical morality. This one 
stole— chat one drank— a third did worse, ice. 
My fortitude forsakes me, Mr. Editor, when 1 
think ef my sad afflictions} and I must now, 
when language fails me, seek utterance in 

** expremve sUence.** 

A Bacheloi. 

P. S. I have recovered my temper so far at to 



«tber. In the space of three montlis I have had 
tfhl of four servants, not one of whom could 
either do the duties of a good servant, or refrain | 
from the mal-practiccs of the very worst; yet 



of an imtrnth, which b followed by consequences 
so momentous, a thing of a very light and trivial 
nature? 
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Tnn was quite sufficient to revive the use 
ef hoops. They did not, howerer, make their 
sp pe aia n c e tminediitely ; the women were ap- 
prehensive of a blockade, and durst not all at 
OTiee exhibit themselves in publie with such a 
nst appendage. They vrere at first talked of, 
end that is something; soon afterwards the 
actresses began lo appear in them on the stage, 
end set the whole female workl still more agog 
to adopt the fashion. Fear still restrained them ; 
the eitgtmtsi derst not exactly copy the actresses ; 
they began therefore with wearing crtordef, a 
kind of buckram plaited about the hips, and thus 
took the fifst step towards disfiguring the shape. 
It may easily be conceived that these triardes 
were thought enchanting. At length, the fol- 
l^ving stimaer (171>}, two women of quality, 



under pretext of the hest of the weither snd 
their emftoapoin/, wore hoops at home, end soon 
ventured to exhibit themselves in the Tuileries. 
They at first appeared only in the evening, and 
took the useful precaution of passing through the 
orangery, to avoid entering by the ordinary gates 
which were always beset with the party-coloured 
gentry with whose insolence they were well ac* 
quainted. They presently shewed themselves 
more boldlyy and being followed by others of the 
sex, the fashion soon became so general that not 
a woman was seen withtiut a hoop. Some years 
afWrwards, as we are informed by the Mtrcure 
de Fraace, the wives of mechanics, and the very 
servant maids, would not go to market without 
hoops, and they had swelled to such a sixe es te 
I be three ells in circumference, 
L2 
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This certainly was not the era of good taste 
among the women of France. With paint and 
powder employed to an excessive degree, with 
frizzled hair, ridiculous headdresses and hoops, 
what more could be wanting to disfigure the 
finest woman ? In 1718 Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague visited Paris; she was struck with the 
dress of the ladies, and drew this picture of it, 
which was not very flattering :—><' I must tell 
you something of the French ladies. I have 
jeen ail the beauties, and such (I cannot help 
making use of the coarse word) nauseous crea- 
tures ! so fantastically absurd in their dress ! so 
inon<^tnHisly unnatural in their paints ! their hair 
cut short and curled round their faces, and so 
loaded with powder that it makes it look like 
white wool ! and on their cheeks to their chiris, 
tinmercifuliy laid on a shining red japan, that 
glistens in a most flaming manner, so that they 
seem to have no resemblance to human faces. I 
am apt to believe that they took the first 
hint of their dress from a fair sheep newly 
ruddled.*' 

Such, nevertheless, was the costume of the 
females of the gay age of Louis XIV. and during 
the reign of his successor. The most barbarous 
head dresses then bore the most ridiculous 
names; such were the head«dresses en papiUoUy 
en ehienfitf d oreUifs tf^pagneul, en manoHSt «" 
vergettes, en bkhon^ &c. 

But it was under the last of the French kings 
Ihat extravagance in the head-dress was carried 
to the highest possible pitch. The women then 
wore such lofty head- dresses that they were 
obliged to kneel in their carriages. It is a fact 
which will scarcely be believed, but many 
women are still living who formerly submitted 
to this little inconvenience of the fashion, and I 
know some who recollect it perfectly well. 1 
•hall never forget an anecdote related to me a 
lew years since by one of my friends. He was 
at La Chapelle, near Paris, with some of hte ac- 
quaintance, who were preparing to set off for 
VersiUles ; ih<. y Were going to a court ball, and 
their dress w«>s in the highest style of elegance. 
M) friend wom extremely surprised at the roan> 
ner in which these two ladies placed themselves 
in their c.rriage; the height of their feathers 
would nor allow them to sit in it, they therefore 
both knelt down c»pposi»e to e 'ch other, and in 
this uncomforuble posture they proceeded all 



the way from La Chapelle to Versailles. This 
was at that time a very common practice. 

The Queen herself set the example of these 
absurd dresses. She contrived for her sledge- 
races, says the author of the Secret Correspmt^ 
dencCf a head-dress of prodigious height. Some 
of these head-dresses represented lofty mountains, 
enamelled meadows, silvery streams, thick 
forests, English gardens ; an immense plume of 
feathers supported the whole edifice behind. 

It was at this time that the celebrated Cailini^ 
performing in an Italian piece before the Queen, 
took the liberty of putting in his hat a plume of 
peacock*s feathers of excessive length. This, 
plume being perfectly straight and erect, was too 
high for any door, which gave occasion to the 
harlequin to perform a thousand antics. It was 
intended to punish him for his prfsumption, 
but it was found that he had acted by the orders 
of the King, who had not even the power to 
lower the Queen*s head-dress. 

Those who may be curious to make the whole 
round of the foolish, ridiculous, or absurd feshions 
of the reign of Louis XVI. need only turn ever 
the public prints of the time, where tbey will 
find an abundant harvest of extravagances. The 
Journal de Paris then announced the new £a* 
shions. I shall here introduce only two adver- 
tisements taken at random from among a bua- 
dred others in that journal. These specimexxa 
will be sufficient to convey an idea of the taste 
prevailing at that period, which is not very far 
distant. 

October 16, 1778.—" Aujouid *hui on offrc 
auz dames un chapeau k ramiial. On verra 
ches Mademoiselle Fredin, marchande de 
modes, k I'^charpe d^or, rue de la F^ronnerie^ 
un chapeau sur le quel est represent^ un vais- 
seau, sans voiles, avec tons ses arrets et apparaux, 
ayant ses canons en batterie, et il est execute 
avec autant de precision que de gout.** 

January 1780.—** On trouve ches MademoU 
selle Saint-Quentin rue de Clery, des poufs ea 
troph^e militaire : les etendarts et les timbales 
pos6i sur le devant ont im efiet tr^ agrteble.** 

Such was the taste when the Revolution pro* 
duced an universal change. Here, therefore, t 
shall conclude my histertcal sketch of Fieadi 
fashions. 

fT9biealtHm»dJ 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF MARY OF SAVOY. WIFE OF ALPHONSO, 

KING OF PORTUGAL. 



WiiLi Aat consummate General, Marshal 

fM nak a f, m»ia Portugal, in the jeart 1667» 

lS6S,tleri^Alphofi90 waf oiarried to Marf of 

Savof, Mfimoem of Freneh extraction by the 

aoikr'i ait. Bat the Kingf was either unwiie, 

ertan^, or both ; and wiihont believing more 

tfai klfwhat historians have reported of him, 

tftnefec remind enough to prove, that he was 

Afetiteboch ia mind and bodf. His mother 

lorf petceived bij imbecility, Bod had destined 

the ciown to his younger brother, Don I'edro. 

Alphouo lememberhig this, treated his brother 

l>vihly: he abo treated his Qaeen rudely, and 

hereby ptodoced a sympathy between the iufFj;r- 

<^, which was not calculated to rest in mere com- 

aiteratioa. The confessor of the Qaeen w^is a 

Jesuit; fteconfessorof Don Pedro was a Jesuit 

>)m. Tha sway of these holy fathers wu equally 

pKsaloit in politics and in religion, over the 

coiBciciiees of their charge ; while their regard 

^ ihe pvomotioD of the power of their order was 

nsDperaMe, ineesnnt, and indefatigable. These 

coafcKors, well acquainted with the secrets of 

their penitents plotted to give the state a new 

King, and the Queen a new husband, by raising 

IVn Pedro to the throne. This, at length, they 

effected. They deceived and terrified the King*s 

Minister, the Comteof Castdmelhor, into flight ; 

ftey spread reports which alienated the minds of 

the people from their sovereign, who was, at 

kogtby arrested, dethroned, divorced, and his 

place supplied by his brother. 

Dvring the discussions necessary to bring about 
thisrrvolation, the Queen was advised to consult 
^ Duke of Schomberg, as to measures to be 
taken. The Jesuit confessor informed the general 
^ the situation of things at court ; but the Pro- 
testant si)1dier did not at once enter into the in- 
tentions of the Catholic churchman; neither 
doquence nor subtilties convinced him : however, 
a concspoodence was established between the 
Duke and the Queen, which, of course, was 
conducted with the utmost privacy. One even- 
^°f > ^^7 late, the Queen received a long letter, 
irherein the Duke had given his advice, with full 
detail of particulars, on the subject entrusted to 
him. As the night was advanced, the Queen 
retired to bed, sent away her women, under pre- 
tence of certain devotions which had been enjoin- 
ed her, got into bed, read the letter, and went to 
ileep. In Che morning, before she was risen, 
thf rtcitvcd notice thai the King wu already 



waiting for her in the chapel. As it was the 
custom to hear mass together, kneeling at t!»e 
same desk, she Hrrssed herself in all h«$te, yet 
could not arrive before the elevation of the host ; 
she was, coasequentlr, obliged to hear a second 
mass, while the King, who bad performed his 
duty, quitted the chipel. 

Scarcely had the King left the place, when 
the Queen recollected the letter from the Duke 
of Schomberg, which she had left in her be J. 
Terrified at the thought, she imparted her situ.v 
tion and heedlessness to her conftiisor, who was 
kneeling beside her. He instantly took on 
himself the office of securing this dangerous com* 
muntcatton, and ran in all speed to the Queen*a 
apartment. But, whatvsas his confusion, when 
informed that the King was there ! 

As the confessor was not privileged to enter 
the Queens's sleeping apartment in her absence, 
he stopped a moment at the door to listen, and 
overheared the King walking about the room very 
hastily, and speaking with great warmth to the 
Countess of Castelmelhor, the first lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Queen. 

I The confessor returned with this terrific ac- 
count ; on which, the Queen, in great consternati- 
on, committed the business *o one of her ladies In 
whom she confided. But, when this lady entered 
the chamber, she beheld the King lying along on 
theQueen*sbed. 

There remained now no resource but in thf 
Queen herself, who must run every risk.— But 
the mass vras not ended ; and to have withdrawn 
before its close, would have occasioned infinite 
scandal.. The confessor, in this extremity, advis- 
ed her to feign sickness: she suddenly swooned 
away, and was carried to her chamber. 

The King, alarmed and afll^ted at this sight, 
ordered the Queen^s bed to be made insrantly. 
This WW the only incident wanting to change die 
Queen*s feigned swoon into a paroxysm of des- 
pair; she, therefore, appeared to revive a little, 
and, in the feeblest accents, intreated to be placed 
on the bed just as It was. When there, she 
felt all around her, and, at length, found the 
I fiittl letter which had caused her so much misery. 
It had not been detected, because it had remain- 
ed covered by her night-clothes ! She therefore 
recovered, by little and little, from her well-acted 
fainting, and her real horrOrs. 

Such are the risks attendant on confidential 
communicttions and imriguei at Courts ! 
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Words are inadequate to express the a*- 
lonishmeiit which Friedbert's mother experienced 
at this strange metamorphosis; after shrieking 
aloud she made the sign of the cross, implored 
the Holy Virgin and all the saints in paradise. 
A*; she had never heard of Leda, genii, or sylphs, 
she had no idea of su pet natural beings^ and par- 
took gieatly of the ignorance in vhich her 
country was involve«l during that dark age. She 
thought the lovely C»li«ta was no other than a 
witch, or perhaps the devil himsdf, aod her dear 
Fri«nlbert was no longer, in her opinion, any 
other than a vile magician. She bitterly lament- 
el that he had not died, like a good Christian, in 
t>ic wars, beftjre he had suffered himself to be 
entrammelled in the net of satan and his sor- 
cery. 

Poor Friedbert, however, was not sufficiently 
skilled in the art of divination to have foreseen 
the fatal catastrophe which had Uken place 
during his absence. On his return in thf even« 
ing he flew to the apartment where he thought 
to hnd hi» charming bride ; but instead of what 
he expected, he was welcomed, on opening the 
door, by a volley of curses from his mother, ac- 
companied with a torrent of abuse and reproach. 

He soon learned what had happened, and his 
despair and rage had no bounds; his first pa- 
roxysm of passion was so violent, that his mother 
might have become its Ticttm if she had not 
given the alarm by her loud cries, and called up 
all the servants, who succeeded at length in dis> 
arming this new Orlando. 

When the first violence of passion was abated, 
siore peaceful explanations were resorted to. 
Friedbert exerted all his powrr to exculpate him- 
self from the imputation of magic or sorcery, 
and the design of giving his mother for a 
daughter*in-1aw, a devil in the shape of an angel. 
He related to hei the whole of his adventures 
with Calisu, and revealed likewise the mystery 
of the plumage; but this in the good womsn^s 
opinion, who understood nothing of the Grecian 
my^thology, did not free him from her suspi- 
cions, and if :he did not proceed to have him 
tried by the law, heowed it only to some remains 
of maternal affection. 

In the mean time this strange adventure gave 
rise to a thou<sand conjectures in the little town 
of Eglisau, and if Friedbert had been le«s young, 
or less handsome, he would soon have been con- 
demned fpr sorcery, and that on much better 






grounds than many others. In despair at the 
loss of Calista, whom he tenderly loved, our 
young soldier found himself in a moat unpleasant 
dilemma, and knew not how to act; to lose an 
amiable woman on the eve of bit marriage, 
might be compared to suffering shipvrreck in 
sight of the wished for harbour. If the object 
of his attachment had been snatched from his 
arms by death, or by a rival, or if a barbarous 
father had Immured her in a convent, there still 
would have remained some resource, either to 
follow her to the tomb, to destroy her ravislier, or 
to scale the walls of the convent ; but when she 
chose to fly away through the wtnlow, how could 
he pursue her? In our days, indeed, he might 
have had recoune to a balloon, but in those of 

I" poor Friedbert, they had net discovered any means 
of traversing the aerial regions without wings. 
The manner therefore by which he could 
overtake his fair fugitive, was to follow her by 
sea; and his impatience to behold her again 
made him deem a voyage from Eglisau to tiic 
Cyclades as almost as long and impracticable as a 
journey to the moon. ** Ah !** exclaimed he;^ de- 
spairing, ** how can the snail, with its slow pace, 
think of pursuing the buttofly, that flies from 
flower to flower without resting on anj, and 
wantoiu at pleasure in airy space ? Besides, how 
do I know that Calbta will return to the isle of 
Naxos ; will not the fear of being looked on in 
her native country as a runaway daughter, pre» 
vent her returning thither? and even if she 
should return, sliall I be the better for it ? how 
shall I, who am only a citizen of a sq|aU town, 
dare to aspire to the hand of the daughter of a 
prince ?" 

These reflections tormented him for a long 
time; he, however, might have spared them, if 
he had been acquainted with the strength of his 
passion, and if he had known that there is no 
difliculty but what love can overcome when 
carried to a degree of enthusiasm. An inyolun* 
tary and sudden impulse made him adopt a reso- 
lution which the cold calculations of reason 
would never have inspired. 

After selling all he possessed, and putting the 
money in his purse, he secretly departed to avoid 
his mother*s loquacious adieus, mounted his 
horse, and galloped off with as much speed as 
if he had expected to reach the Cyclades that 
evening. He luckily recollected the route which 
father Bruno had taken, and repaired immediately 
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to Venice, where he rmbariced on board a Ve- 
BctiMi falley I and after haTing surmpunted the 
vml Aftcvhies of m long naTigatioo, icrivecl safe 

Foil of joj and hope^he leaped on shore and 
nhned dw native ground of his beloved Calitu ; 
doubfing that he should find her 
' own countrjy his first enquiries 
ir*pn lin g the Princess ; but no one could 
tcfl bia what was become of her. They related 
to hoi the different reports which had circulated 
mfcctiug her ; which, when a lovely young w&< 
Mom suddenly disappears from the circle of her 
ae^aamtencc, aie seldom to her advantage.— 
Fricdbert now, almost despairing of ever finding 
ber again, waa undecided whether to return to 
his hennitage, and wait for her on the bonlen of 
the lake, or perform a pilgrimage to the source 
of the N3e, certain that the wish of remain- 
ing young and beautiful would induce her to visit 



He had not yet determined on any pbn, whan 
be beard that Prince Indor, of Pkphos, a vassal 
of the wvereign of theCycbdes, was arrived at 
Kaxoty to marry the Princess Irene, Calisu^ 
elden siitcr. Splendid preparations were making 
lor the criebratkn of their nuptials, and a tour- 
naasentvastocondnde them. This news renewed 
Che waifike ardour of our Suabian hero ; and tho* 
gvieiottily tormented by vexation and disappoint- 
nesit, he resoWed to take a part In this, to re- 
liere bb mind, especially as all foreign knights 
were invited to it, by heralds who proclaimed 
it through the whole city. Friedbert*s want of 
hirih prohibited him irom sharing in these amuse- 
ments in bis own country, where, if he had pre* 
seated himself as a ciiisen of Eglisau, he would 
have suffered the disgrace of being conducted out 
^f the barriers; but at Naxos, protected by a 
vcQ-filttd pone, it was easy for him to assume 
the prfrogatiYos of an illustrious knight; he 
therefore resolved to support this character with 
all becoming dignity. He procured a suit of 
white armour, purchased a handsome horse, 
richly caparisoned ; and on the day of the tour- 
nimcot, his noble appearance give him free ac- 
cms within the barrier. On his entrance he 
gracefully bowed to the assembly, and cballenged 
the biavot champions, split many lances, stood 
firm in his saddle, and at length gained the 
prise, which he received from the hands of the 
bride. 

He had Kkewise^ the honour of kissing the 
bsod of the once loVely Zoe, who, according to 
the etiquette of courts, still preserved her titular 
booours. The rarages of time, and the want of 
the bath, had marie a deep impresiiion on the 
foitnres of the good lady : she was no longer as ' 
Iktuio had described her, the peifectioo ef beau- • 



ty ; and the fair Zoe could now only have served 
Apelles as a model for the head of an old wo- 
man. 

He introduced himself to her, as Bruno had 
done, under the title of an Italian knight. Whe- 
ther Zoe felt any tender recollections all.ed to 
this count ry and title, or had alrea«iy observed 
the ring, which was once hers, the beautful ruby 
of which, in the shape uf a heari, gliNtencd on 
his finger, the certainly gave him a very flafenng 
reception, and seemed particularly lo di»ti(iguisti 
hira. 

When the festivities and games in celebration 
of the marriage had coacUided, and the P.incess 
Zoe had quitted the court, to retire to u«e peace- 
ful seat of her own palace, Friedberi obtained 
access to this retreat, where a select party ouly 
were ever admitted, and was honoured wiib marks 
of a truly maternal affection. 

One day, as she walked with him beneath 
the pleasant shades of her park, she led him 
to a solitary gruve, and thus addre^^ed hioi :— 
** 1 have a request to make which, 1 hope, you 
will not refuse. Tell me bow you came in pos- 
session of that ring, which is ou yeur right 
hand ; it once belonged to me, but 1 lost it 
witliout knowing where or when, and 1 feel a 
great curiosity to know how it tame into your 
hands V 

•* Noble Udy," replied the artful Suabian, *< I 
won this ring in combat, in an iioiiourable 
manner, from a brave kmgh- of my own 
country ; but I am unable to inform you whe- 
ther he gained it from a warrior, or received it 
from a fair lady.** 

<* What would you do,** continued Zot^ 
<* were I to request you to restore it loniie ? A, 
valiant knight will not refuse a lady »uch a boon. 
However, 1 do not require you to bt'stou gia- 
tuitously a jewel which 1 have no doubt your 
valour has well deserved, but wish yi^u to receive 
from roe a reward proportionate to the vatue you 
attach to il. Moreover, in yieldin:^ it to me, you 
will have an everlasting claim on my grati- 
tude.** 

Friedbert was not embarrassed at this pro* 
posal ; on the contrary, he exulted at the success 
of his design. " Your wishes, viriunus Prin- 
cess,** said he, *' are to me the most sacred laws ; 
my fortune and life are at your di«pot>ai, but do 
not require me to violate a sacred oath When 
in combat 1 gained this ring, 1 solemnly vowed 
that it should never quit my hand but to be 
placed on the finger of a bride, at the roomen' I 
pledged my faith to her at the alur. if thnmcih 
your means I have the happiness of gaining the 
affections of a fair maid, I shall willini^ly allow 
you to receive again from h^r this ring, i»Uich 
was once in your possession.'* 
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« Well," replied Zoe, " select ihea from 
amongst ipy court, the fair one who shall strike 
your fancy, and you shall receive her from me, 
trith a rich dowry, on condition that she (ives me 
the ring, which you shall have placed on her 
finger ; and as to yon»eU, 1 will raise you to the 
first dignities of the statc.^ 

Tills treaty was no sooner concluded, than the 
Princesses palace was transformed into an harem. 
She selected for her service the most fascinating 
ft^male^, and clothed them in the most magni- 
ficent dresses to heighten iheir natural charms. 

Friedbert swam for some time in a stream of 
pleasure, without, however, being carried away by 
the current. Amidst the tumult of this brilliant 
court, and all the bewitching charms of the sex, 
notwithstanding the song and the dance, grief 
still shaded his coun(enance j though these lovely 
Grecians displayed their charms to giin his heart, 
yet that heart lemained equally cold and insen- 
fible to all. The Prince«s little expected to meet 
with so much indiflference, in so young a nan. 
She h«d herself, it is true, ever followed the 
system of her wise compatriot, Plato; but in 
Friedben she could only observe the principles 
of a severe stoic ; which, while they excited her 
aislonishment, left her but little hope of recover- 
ing her jewel. 

Some months passed in this manner; but the 
Princw, impatient to g.iin possession of her ring, 
wished to have another interview with her knight, 
as she called Friedbert, fur the purpose of ques- 
tioning him on the state of his heart. On the 
day, therefore, consecrated to celel>rate the re- 
turn of spring, all the young maidens of the 
court, ornamented wiib garlands of flowers, had 
begun the merry dance, when Zoe tliscovered 
.our hero alune, sitting mournfully in an ar- 
bour, deep in thought, and scattering about 
some wild flowers which he had just ga- 
thered. 

** Cold and insensible knight !** said she, " has 
«iew-born nature so few attractions for your mind, 
4hat you feel a melancholy satisfuciion in destroy- 
in ^r her precious gifts, and thus profaning the 
feast of Flora ? Is your heart so indifferent to 
aM soft affections^ that neither the fiesh and beau- 
liful flowers of my garden, nor the youtliful 
charms of the females of my court, can make 
any impression on it? Why remain in this soli- 
tary spot, whea mirth invites you to the saloon ? 
I-i .111 uatortuiiaie passion the cause of your sor. 
row ? Reveal to me the secret with confidence. 
1 am and would wish to be your friend and 
protectress J let me then dispel your melan- 
choly ?'* 

" Wise Princess," replied Friedbert, «« I 
confess that yotftr suppositions are true; you have 
penetrated inio the inmost tecesies of my heart. 



I confess that a hidden flame consumes it^ and 
I know not whether I may nourish it with hope 
or abandon myself to despair. Yes, my heart is 
inaccessible to all the nymphs who here celebrate 
the feast of Flora : the heairenly creature who 
has robbed me of it» is not among the juyful 
group : yet it is in your palace that I have beheld 
her. Alas ! perhaps, she was only the proiluc- 
tion of 'the painter^s ardent fancy ; though, 
surely such a master-pie<:e could only be the 
work of a divinity ! He must certainly have 
had a model; and. the all-powerful being who 
formed these charming nymphs and lovely 
flowers, has combined all their beauties to create 
the original of this painting !" 

The Princess felt much impatience and curir 
osity to know what picture in her gallery had 
produced so surprising an effect on the young 
knight. ** Come,** said she, <* let me see if it 
be not a trick which love has played upon yooi 
and given you a doud to embrace instead of a 
goddess ; or if, iiir once, be has acted fairly, in 
displaying to your view an object which it is not 
in your power to obtain.** 

Zoe had a fine coUeetion of paintings, some of 
which were eh^S'tTauvre of the most celebrated 
artists, the rest were fiiniily portraits. Among 
the last were many of the most raaowned beau- 
ties of ancient and modem Greece; and among 
the number were many representations of her- 
self, adorned in all the charms of youth and 
loveliness, which she once possessed, when she 
performed her annual voyages to the fairy baths. 
A slight emotion of that vanity which,, in every 
age, preserves its empire over the female breast, 
inspired her with the idea that it might be oneof 
these pictures which had taken such firm hold 
of Friedbert^s imagination. She already, in an- 
ticipation, felt a secret pleasure in saying to 
him*-**' My friend, it is myself whom you love ; 
but as I no longer resemble tliis picture, yoo must 
suppress your passion, and aspire to a less ideal 
object." 

But Friedbert well knew that his flame was 
not merely the painter's fancy, and that the ori- 
ginal possessed even more beauty than he bad 
been able to catch in the picture ; yet he was 
still ignorant as to the abode of this original, 
or how he should be able to discover it. On 
entering the gallery, he rushed with all the 
ardour of the most impassioned adorer towards 
this beloved portrait, and falling on hb kne«9, 
his hands extended towards it, he exclaimed ^-«. 
*< This is tlie goddess 1 adore ! wise princess, 
you are now gomg to pronounce my sentence of 
life or death ! If I ani deceived by a chimerical 
afiFection I shall ebcpire at your feet ; but if this 
divine object exist, if she be known to you, Oh ! 
tell me what country contains this trtasuie, anU 
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I will fly and Mek her whererer she is to be 
fotmd, aod endeavour to deierre her hj the 
stiew f tl i of mj affecCioii.'* 

The Prince 1, hsTing expected 9 very different 

Amat^wm mach enbarrused ; a thade of ditsa- 

te iici V — d o e wied her hrov, and the pleasing 

saiie vhidi had played on her face was con* 

verttd iatDa fiovn. ** Imprudent joath/* said 

die, * htm have yon presumed to engage your 

hcvt vittoat kiiowing whether the object that 

infhirrf it haa ever existed ? However, learn 

Ifat n the present instance it has not en 

thdf bd foa astray. This lady is neither ima- 

|iB»y, Bov the nMmument of a beauty of former 

iiBKB ; it is the Princess Calista, my youngest 

daughter. Alas! she was my favourite gid, but 

is BOW the "very child of misery, and can never 

be yomrs, for her heart is no lunger her own. A 

devouring atfd uoeztinguishable passion bums in 

her bosom for a wretch separated from her by an 

immense tract hf land ! She had resolution 

cnoegh to escape from his deceitful snares ; but, 

like a binitbat drags after it part of tbe net from 

which it has escaped, she passionately loves him, 

though she has fled Irom him, and weeps her 

mirfonaAcs in the solitude of a cloister, despising 

beiidf for her foolish affection, and yet not 

able 10 renounce it» Or to think of any thing 



Fnedbert, though internally transported with 
joy u having discovered Calista's retreat, and at 
beiof able to flatter himself that he was beloved 
by her, had still sufficient command of himself to 
express nothing more than astonishment at the 
Princesi^ rdation. The indignation the fair maid 
fah at his conduct, and tbe contempt Zoe ex- 
pretd for the ob|ect of her daughter's passion, 
did not make him very uneasy, as by dint of de- 
cciriog others, with regard to his birth, he had 
now ahnoat deceived himself; and the Princess 
Zoe's koight appeared to him very vreli qualified 
to obuin her daoghtef*s hand. He continued to 
intem^ate Zoe respecting the circumstances at- 
tending the young Calista*:! amour with an air 
of interest which was not feigned, as his curiosity 
had been. She iaiisfled him as well as she could, 
without revealing the secret of the swans } which 
was thought, in the fctnilics who possessed it, as 
important as the philpsopheiV stone, or free- 
masonry ; but she composed extempore an alle- 
gorical story, which answered her purpose. 

** €alista,**^she said, " was walking one even- 
ing with her sisters^ 00 the shores of the sea, 
when imprndently they had the curiosity of 
going beyood the bounds 1 bad prescribed to 
them, through places which were quite unknown 
to them, and where a Corsair lay at anchor. My 
unsuspecting girU had no idea of the danger that 
awaited them, when one of tht pirates suddenly 
No. XXI. roL HI. 



darted from behind a thicket, and seized poor 
Calbta, who had loitered behind to search for an 
ornament which she had dropped. He bore her 
in hi« arms to the vessel, and conveyed her to 
his own country. He was young and handsome, 
and as he employed evei^y art to inspire her wi h 
affection, it is not strange that he should have 
succeeded with an inexperienced maid, who, 
forgetting her birth, was on the point of bestow- 
ing her hand on her seducer; when happy chance 
made her discover, among the effects of her 
lover, the precious jewel which she was seeking 
when he carried her off, and which he had 
doubtless previously found, and purposely con- 
cealed to draw her into the snare, and separate 
her from her sistert. She felt so indignant at 
this artifice, that she thought, in the first mo- 
ment of mgCy she should never love him 
more. A vessel from this country having arrived 
on the shores where she resided, the love of her 
home, the idea of her mother^ grief, the voice 
of reason, all helped to increase her resentment, 
and determined her to escape from the captivity 
in which she had been held. To effect her in« 
tentions was not very difficult, as her lover, con- 
fiding in the aflbctioa with which he had in- 
spired her, scarcely watched her motions. She 
escaped. But alas 1 the unhappy passion which 
had taken possession of her heart, has pursued 
her to her native land. Grief daily consume 
her, and renders her insensll>le to all the pleasures 
of her age; and soon will that animation which 
once shone to her countenance be totally extin- 
guished. Instead of a husband she invokes the 
tomb, and soon her wishes will be gratified ; soon 
will the unhappy object of your absurd passioii 
be inclosed within iu jaws.^ 

<« 1 then will share her &te !'' exclaimed Fried- 
bert. *< My life is at my own disposal, and I 
will die with the lovely Calista, happy to be 
united with her even in the grave. You will not 
refuse to place my mortal remains beside her ; 
and our souls shall together wing their flight 
towafds eternity. Bat ere this happens grant 
me the consolation of seeing her, and of tclliug 
her that I die for her. 1 will even, before I quit 
this world, once call her my bride; hi pronounc- 
ing that sacred word, I will give hfr this ring as 
a pledge of my love; in doing which I shall be 
freed from my vow, and you will soon again 
possess your valuable jewel.** 

The knighi*s warmth affected Zoe so much 
that her eyes were filled with tears; and she 
could not have refused his request, independent 
of the desire she had of recovering her ring ; 
yet she much feared that in the present sute of 
Cali$ta*8 heart, she would not like to receive 
either a visit or a present of this nature. Fiied- 
bert, howeveri employed all his tluqueoce to 
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persuade her that there was nothing in this r»> 
^uest which could alarm or wound the moft 
scrupulous delicacy. Zoe, therefore, assented to 
what he asked ; and gave him an order, addressed 
to the superior of the convent, to obtain the de- 
iired interview with Calista. 

Friedbert, hit heart fluctualiAg between Hope 
and fear, res))ecting |hc recepiion he should meet 
wiih, instantly departed. 

It was evident, however, from what Zoe had 
told him, that she stfU loved him. 

His heart beat violently when he entered the 
cell which inclosed his belovrd. She was sitting on 
a sofa opposite ihe door ; her fine hair, nrgligeolly 
fastened Y'th a blue ribbond, floated in ringlets 
oo her shoulders, her head reclmed on her arm, 
and her countenance was expressive of the 
deepest grief. She did not immediately notice 
his entrance, nor lill Friedbert threw himself at 
Iter feet, had she any idea of his being a more 
important messenger, than such as her mother 
usually sent to inquire after her hf^alih ; but she 
alowly rat>(:d her eyes, and instantly recognised 
the prostrate stranger. 

She started with surprise; he attempted to 
seise her hand, but was repulsed with murks of 
indtgnaiion. " Leave me, treacherous man !" 
aheexcUined, ** it is enough. to have been once 
your dupe and victim. You shall not deceive 
tue again with your feigned vtrtut^s !** 

As Friedbert had expected these reproaches, 
he dkl not feel disconcerted; and began to probe 
the lovely CaUsta*s heart, by attributing all the 
fikulis he had committed to the violence of his 
passion. This expedient seldom fails even when 
the offisnce is more serious than the iheft he had 
comtnitted, especially when there is love tn the 
due. Every argum«:ntwhi«h Friedbert made use of 
weakened Cali«ta^s resentment; and heat length 
pleaded so successfully that he completely gained 
his cause, and. no longer hait to apprehend her 
escaping from him, either by the doo4 of through 
the window. She quietly resumed her seat on 
the softi, and allowed him to take one of her 
hands while with the other she covered her beau^ 
tiful eyes, fiom whence tears copiously flowed, 
which were not however those of grief. 

Friedbert, still at her feet, swore that he would 
have sought her through the world; and his 
Yuyaf e from ^uabia to the Cydades was sniB- 
cient to prove that he told the truth This 
assurance not only gained him his pardon, but 
a confession that their love was recipiocal ; and 
they each vowed to unite their hands and hearts, 
and never more to separate. 

This arduous Victory obtained, threw the happy 
Friedbert into such trjn^|)ortB of love and joy, 
that we shall not attempt to describe them. He 
Iptttened to refturo to the palace with the fair 



^ Princess whose favour he had regained. Zoe was 
struck with astonishment when she beheld th« 
serene countenance of her daughter Calista, from 
whose features melancholy and grief had fted i 
but it increased still more when she learned that 
her heart also was changed, and that it now b» 
longed to the gallant knight. 

The imputation of being a magician was about 
to be cast a second time upon Friedberr, esp«-> 
cially when Zoe was informed that they only 
awaited her consent to become united. What« 
ever predilection she m^^ht feel for the youth, 
and however strrmg her wish of being pui in po^ 
session of her ring, yet she was not sufficiently 
blinded by these considerations to assent to aa 
improper alliance ; she, therefore, required of the 
knight to prove his nobility. 

Though it would not have been more difficult 
lo-forgesuch credentials at Naxos than elsewhere, 
he preferred to these false titles^ those of love and 
valour. ** Love,** he said, *' levels all ranks aiwl 
distinction? ; and my sword snd my lance wiH 
ever enable me to support and prove the honour 
of my birth.*'- Zoe had no reply to such weighty 
reasons, urged- likewise by the choice of the fair 
Calista^ who declared sloud thot she was- perfectly 
saii<ified with him ; in such a case a prudent mo« 
ther mU9t appear equally so. She thought, be* 
Slide*, that the knight, whatever might be his 
rank, was at least preferable to the little citizen 
of Suabia, or a convent. Calista gave her happy 
lover the title of Tetrach of Suabia, and he soon 
conducted her to the altar, and placed on her 
finger the ring which was afterwards restored to 
the impatient mother. The new Tetrach related 
to Zoe the whole story of the ring. 

Mutual confidence now took place; Zoe con* 
fessed that fthe had designedly left the ring and 
glove besule the Lake of Swans; addirg, that 
Bruno had well understood her meaning, but 
that it was trot in her power to repeat her viilt, aa 
her husband had learned, through the treachery 
of one of her cousins, the whole adventure of tfie 
bath, which so enraged him that he got posses- 
sion of her feathers and instantly burnt that 
beautKul gift of nature. And the only regret 
which damped the happiness of Calista w:>s, that 
her husbaoil was unable to share with her the 
invaluable privilege of the bath. But love 
lengthens out the season of youth,and Friedbert 
preserved a long lime unimpaired the blooming 
hue and vigour of manhood. Yet when they ce* 
lebcated the twenty -fifth year of their onion, the 
fine auburn hair of the blissful husbJind began to 
whiten, like the first snows uf November that 
portend the approach of winter; while the lovely 
CalUta still resembled the rose, that spreads its 
blushing leafOB to the gale, in the smiling oioatb 
of May,. R.IL 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF VIENNA, AND THE MANNERS OF 

ITS INHABITANTS. 



Vim A has for miny igei been considered 
•9 in fOdBC meatare the capital of the Roman 
cmpcne^ aad seems to have had t rij^ht to aspire 
at pm-eminenc^ anionir Eurotiean cities. It 
li« been io enlaig^, thai comprehending its Ta&t 
tahorhit it ha» ju>tlj been compared to a small 
laid vith the wing* uf an eagle. In 1796 the 
latUings iq the city alone amounted to the num- 
ber of l,J97,and in the suburbs 5,10S. beside a 
1ar|e tract of lan«l for building on. In addition 
lo this tbe gardens in the Utter are Tery laige and 
Aomerooft, and the edifices occupy a great space. 
From the topographical situation of this me- 
tropolis we should at 6rst sight be authorized to 
belicTe that it« temperatiire was very warm ; it is 
a liill^lowards ifae latitude of Orleans, but it has 
been remarked that the nesrer a country is situated 
to tbe cast, Uie colder it is on that account ; 
Vieooa, besides^ encircled by mountains or lofty 
bifls upon which heaps of snow and ice continue 
for a long Ume vndtssoWed, does not experience 
powerful heat for more than two months in the 
yesr; and in the winter the cold is very severe. 
Tbe heat is likewise moderated by very frequent, 
and sometimes sharp winds, to which habit has 
so hr fiimiliarized the Inhabitants that their usual 
leply to the Italians, who complain of it, is 
become proTerbial: *' Vientiu o weniota ^, o 
vriAfai^ Vienna is either windy or poisonous. 
Thus they say to the Lombardiam, and those 
good Milanese who take refuge among them and 
abaadon a mild climate, which is always the fa- 
vourite of heaven. 

If tbcy suffer there less cold than in some other 
ronniries where it is more intense, it arises from 
their practice of doathing themselves according 
Co tbe example of their neighbours, the Poles 
and Hungarians, the Greeks and Turks in a pelisse 
at thecomra ncemen: of the cold weather, which 
as true Germans the inhabitants wear in apart 
aents heated with stoves. 

Tbe jiorthem inhabitants, who find in Lom- 
bardy the summer too hot and the winter too 
cold, here meet with a suitable temperament in 
eveiy season ; if, bowerer, it disagrees with some, 
it most be attributed to the frequent and vfolen* 
winds. There ace immense numbers who di» 
annaallf in this city of consumptions. ' It is 
true thit disease creeps into all great cities, bu' 
here it makes more devastation than in any other* 
in spice of erery effort of art. Although the 
piactica of pbpic is perhaps more cultivated at 
Yienna than to any eihcr city ef 9er(Danyy aad 



has succeeded in snatching an infinite nnmber of 
victims of pleasure /roni pain and destb, whick 
every thing concurs to multiply among a licen- 
tious people, greedy of frequent and substantial 
food; for there is reason to believe, that thesy- 
phylic disorder is more general at Vienna than 
cTen at Paris. 

Next to these two scourges the most morCai 
disease is the small pox. In 1795 it had swept 
off 1,098 persons. The new method of inocula^ 
tion by the vaccine, which is just inUoduced^ 
bids f^ir for rendering this disorder less destruc- 
tive. 

The city has the advantage of being divided 
by the Danube, but this advantage is attended 
with its inconveniences. When the streams 
which defend fn>m the mountains suddenly swell 
by the thaws of snow and ice, they make the 
river overflow and inundate the suburbs to a con« 
siderable height. It is at these times that the 
excellence of (he police evinces itself in a strik- 
ing manner. It is difficult to form an idea of all 
the precautions that are taken for the preserva* 
tion and comfort of the families exposed to this 
disaster. 

From the situation of this river we should be 
led to suppose, that many parties of pleuure are 
formed on it ; but this is not the case, it Is a 
species of amusement by no means common, as 
the advantages of this river are confined to mer- 
chandize. 

Vienna is Inferior in beauty to any capita! ia 
Eorope. It has no exterior mark of splendour 
to attract the attention. The streets project ia 
many places in the most Irregular manner. Not 
far from the centre there is a street in the form 
of a bridge. 'thrown over another (called the 
Ti^e Qraben) so that travellers passing through 
fhe first often find themselves exactly above 
another equipage in the second ; it has to very 
singular an appearance as to have often fixed the 
attention of the writer of this account. There is 
but one street in this metropolis which can 
)e called superb; it is formed by a continued 
'rhain of magnificent buildings in a straight line, 
.nd is known by the name of the Htrttn Stra-ue, 

The only promenade in this city (except that 
■»f the ramparts, which is frequented only In^um- 
raer) does not extend round any place, but onlf 
along the pathway ; it is eal^ed the Ora^ee, and 
resembles the Place de Saint Mare In nothing 
but the number of unemployed persons who 
assemble iheie, the'argusief of the police, and the 
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legions of unfortunate beings who make a trade 
of their charms. As to the rest, though the city 
is daily receiving embellishment!!, we can predict 
that it will never be perfectly beautiful. The sob- 
urbsare constructed upon a better plan, and would 
be much more elegant if the buildings which are 
raised were larger, and the architecture more 
grand. 

Most of the streets are wide, regular, and level, 
but they are principally inhabited by manufac- 
turers, and a great number of labourers j these 
people are exposed too much lo the dangerous 
influence of luxury, and are led by example to 
incur more expences than those in country towns, 
which are generally thinly populated, and receive 
the benefit of the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil. 

The whole population of Vienna in 1795 
amounted to 231,105, of which 1,231 were 
ecclesiastics, 3,253 nobles, 4,256 public officers, 
and 7,333 ciiizens. The mortality is by no 
meafls so excessive as we might expect ia so 
populous a city, where every thing concurs to 
augment it ; this we may attribute to the success 
of medicine, and the great care of government 
for the whole community, and of individuals for 
the diseased. 

Among the establishments formed fur the 
benefit of the public we may reckon as one of the 
best the great hospital, the principal direction of 
which is entrusted to the celebrated Fnnck. In 
1796 about 11,860 sick persons were received 
into it. To this hospital has been added a patho- 
logical museum. 

The hospital for lying-in women stands next 
in rank, which received in the same year one 
thousand nine hundred and four, one hundred 
and eleven of which died. The hospiul for 
lunatics contained in 1795 two hundred «nd sixty 
one persons, of which there were one hundred 
and fifty six males and one hundred and five 
females. In the following year one hundred 
and ninety individuals entered, and one hundred 
and twenty-two were discharged. The principal 
remedies in use are abstinence and regimen, and 
no person is admitted without carrying a deuil of 
the treatment he has before received, in order 
that a better judgment may be formed of his 
condition. 

There is a military hospital, and others that are 
attended by the religious; there is even one for 
the Jews, which is not less distinguuhed for 
neatness than good treatment in general. 

Vienna can likewise boast an institution which 
IS equalled by nothing but the establishments 
made in favour of the poor at Hamburgh, Kiel, 
&e. The suburbs are divided into eight districts, 
each of which has its surgeon, physician, and 
widwifcj >rho »re provided by goyeromeat to 



attend the poor in the circle* In 1795 there were 
about nineteen thousand 'eight hundred and 
twenty who received the benefit of this institu- 
tion, four hundred and sixty four died, and six 
hundred and twenty-three were sent to the hos- 
pital. This institution was found so beneficial , 
that in the following year the city Was made to 
share its benefitt. 

We ought not to pass over an establishment 
something similar to the former, which is found- 
ed for the reception of children under ten years 
of age. In 1795 one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-five children were cured, and only one 
hundred and thirteen died. 

Among the regulations made for the preserva- 
tion of health, we may mention one worthy of 
serving as a model to other countries (particularly 
at a time when great cities are continually enlarg. 
ing) ; it is that made in May, 1796, by which afl 
persons were forbidden to inhabit a new house, 
before the physician of the district had examined 
it, and given his opinion that it was in a proper 
state of dryness. 

The price of provisions is more roodera;te than 
has been imagined. Hungary furnishes meat, 
corn, and wine in abundance, and rustrica wood, 
which is carried over the Danube, and seldom 
exported. About one hundred and fifty gardeners 
cultivate large kitchen gardens in the suburbs, if 
not with the minute economy practised in the 
environs of Parts, at least with much greater 
skill, particularly in tlieir method of watering 
by a wooden shovel made for the purpose. By 
means of their industry herbs are very cheap, 
and they gain at the same time a comfortable 
subsistence. They are aided in their labours by 
the mountaineers of Stiria, who regularly come 
for that purpose every spring. 

By this means breads meat, and vegetables^ 
are an abundant nourishment for the inhabi- 
tants, so that the labourer may be satisfied with a 
moderate salary, in a country producing all 
the first articles of necessity, and the principal 
materials of manufacture; there are but fetr 
merchandizes of Indian luxury, which are always 
attended with a coiuiderable expence. Tha 
police at the same time watches with so much 
care over every thing that relates to the nourish- 
ment of the people, that it frequently happens, 
that when the officers meet with persons who have 
purchased meat, they weigh it again in these 
presence in order to ascertain the weight, and 
prevent deceptions. 

Particular societies and private circles are so 
numerous, that coffee-houses cannot be much 
frequented; on the contrary, taverns are much 
resorted to ; there is consequently a greater^num- 
her than in any other city. 

people are better accommodtted at coffee* 
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botsesdian ar cn-dinarics. Besides a great num- \ 
ber of tables whicb are constantly kept open, and 
u nf boar of tbe day, and even at midnight, I 
pcnoamay enter and take part in theconvrrsa* 
tioQ ttd eBtertatnnients free of expence. 

N^tw'ttteanding this it is remarkable, that at 
teiio*cbkkiathe evening the most perfect iran- 
qaiUkf and slence preside in (he streets, as it is 
a rule for efery person going home after that 
hour to jBake a small compensation to the porter 
(^tbe&BQse which he inhabits. Ifwe«ralkin 
the sebsdis after ten, the calm and solitude which 
we cfestrre there is truly astonishing. No indi- 
nfaaii* to be met with but (he watch, and in 
dseooming none are roused Tery eaily. Vienna 
is this particular offers a perfect contrast wiih 
Naples, which will bear a pleasing comparison 
vith the former in every other respect, and is 
rq-^Iledby no city in Europe, not even London • 
oc Paris. 

The coffee-house of Hugelman, in the suburb 
of LeepoUladj is worthy the notice of a foreigner. 
This house, situated between the Danube and 
the street where carriages pass to the promenade 
of the Pra/cr, is so frequented by Greeki (who 
are very numerous at Vientla), that upon hearing 
tbcit language, and observing their costume, our 
isBgioatioas transport ui into that spot once so 
^med for science and wisdom. 

Tbt government, as well ns individuals, are 
CBXitled to commendation for their efforts in pre- 
venriog mendicity. The orplian house in the 
begtnning of 1797, supported about 1,479 of 
these unlbrtonate beings. But this establish- 
nient, united with that formed for the relief of 
the old people and fathers of families unBtted for 
procoring (heir own livelihood, has been unable 
tu roppress this pernicious order of society so 
perfectly at Vienna as those at Hamburgh, Kiel, 
which deserves the imitation of other cities. 

The industry of the inhabitants, although no 

ly comparable to that of the English, merits, 
however, some euloginm. Vienna and its suburbs 
tadodea great number of manufacturer.*, prin- 
cipally of silk; embroideries are no where so 
cheap, but their value has been diminished by 
the war ; the proper number of labourers has 
hJHtAj and the raw materials imported from Italy 
are become very dear. Among the articles of 
mannfiKtnre which have particularly succeeded, 
are tbe steel work, silk ribbands, carriages of every 
sort, &c. These merchandizes are however 
tddom exported. 

The Inhabitants are not much distinguished 
for their taste. . This however does not arise from 
>oy deficiency in the means of solid instruction. 
They have opportttnities to receive lesions in the 
Mm even gratis. 



The academy of aru is divided into seven 
classes, each of which has it* particular professor. 
There is one for subjects relative to manufociures ; 
others are appointed for historical painting, for 
landscape drawing, fur sculpture, architecture^ 
casting of metals and engraving. Ewry class 
contains a considerable number of scholars. 

Every week during the summer season the 
professor for landscape drawing makes an excur- 
sion with his pupils, in order to excrciicthem in 
drawing after future. 

Many of these profa&sors enjoy a just celebrity. 
The gallery of the Prince de Lichtciistein and 
that of the Belvedere are superb. 

The art of gardening has continued to receive 
improvements for many years^ to an extent un- 
equalled in any place except England. The 
gardens are laid out with great taste near the 
city and suburbs. 

Music is fery much cultivated herc> as may be 
fairly concluded from the number of illustrious 
composers who have adorned this cityj among 
whom may be reckoned Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, 
and.others. The two former are dead, but the 
Utter is still living. An attachment to this fine 
art has extended to the lower classes, who apply 
. to it almost to a iatiguing excess. In many private 

circles they never meet without a concert. 
I The German theatre at Vienna has always been 
; held in great repute, and for a long time has been 
considered tbe best in Getnuny. The lively 
, Italian oi>eras are very well performed. Almost 
; all the suburbs have their distinct theatre. That 
; of Casperl excels in the low .comic; that of 
, Schicaneder has been remarkable for its success- 
; ful representation of the Magic Flute by Mozart, 
, and similar performances. The taste of the in- 
' habitants for ballads arose from the excellent 
dancing at the great theatre* 

Litecature does not flourish in this city. What- 
ever title the Germans have to the appellation of 
I a learned nation, tbe inhabitants of Vienna and 
j the north of Germany can have no share in the 
, honour. With the exception of Petersburgh 
and Rome, no city contains so Urge a collection 
of useless books. It has, however, a great ur.i« 
versity, and a superb library of MSS. and works 
purely literary and scientific. Individuals may, 
however, be found whose erudition equals that 
of any persons in Europe ; but they are as it 
were a privileged order. The pre-eminence of 
science is difficult to be obtained here, as an 
individual is exposed to every species of exami- 
nation, disappointment, and chicansry foreign to 
learning. 

[7b bt c^tniMitf.] 
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A DREAM ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF DEPARTED SOULS. 



I DREAMT I had died. Seeinf the bodj 
from which my soul had departed lay on the 
bed, I was as tittle affccie.^ as a player is when 
he beholds the dr«&!i in which he acted a prince. 
1 should be Tery sorry if ^ny of my readers should 
contradict me in this assertion, or interrupt ne 
in the very bi*Kinning of my narrative, by deny- 
ing that it is impossible a soul could remain so 
indifferent at the sight of her inanimate body. 
Those thai know me will easily comprehend that 
ji is not improbable my soul could. 1 was born 
and educaiiM in a small town, in which there 
Were no young gentlemen, except the son of 
the justice of peace, and the town-clerk. 
Therefore I had not many examples before me 
which could have seduoed my so^l to bestow 
her principal care upon her body ; not to men- 
tion that my body was by no means calculated to 
inspire me with thoughts of vanity, or to tempt 
me to besrow extraordinary care upon it. 1 ap- 
peal, for the confirmation of the truth of this 
assertion, to the taste of my late wife, who, in 
the course of her life, knew many bodies that 
teemed to appear to her by far more charming 
and elegant than my person. 1 demand there- 
fore that my readers at least should believe my 
wife, if my individual testimony should be sus- 
pected. The judgment of ladies, like my late 
wife, may safely be relied upoa in fflatters rela- 
tive to human bodies and faces; as for subjects 
which concern the understanding, 1 am willing 
to admit that some satisfactory proofs may be 
required. This short digression was the more 
necessary the more d^Uous an historian naturally 
is that his account should not be suspected. I 
expect therefore that my readers should entertain 
no further doubts of the indifference of my soul 
towards her body. 

As soon as I saw my inanimate body lay before 
ine I flew to my writing desk. <* I thought 
you would! (Chloris will exclaim,} 1 thought 
you would. These pedantic authors constantly 
reproach us for our predilection for the toilet, 
whilst they, in their study, betray the same 
weakness which we scarcely are guilty of before 
our toilet. They commit more acts of vanity by 
mcaiu of their pens than we do through the 
medium of our rouge-boxes,. curling-irons, and 
band- boxes. In their writings they admire 
their supposed genius and literary excellence 
more frequently, and with lest ceruinty, than 
we admire our charms in the looking glat*. Their 
infatuation, their pride, their desire of being ad- 



mired, their jealousy—.'* Dear Chloris, I 
admit the truth of your observations ; but be lo 
good as to let me proceed. On my writing de^k 
lay a sketch of a Work which I had committed 
to paper the preceding night. 1 was going to 
seize a pen with that ardonr so xaturAl to myself 
and many more literary men, in order to com- 
plete that imporunt w oik for the benefit of my 
critical brethren. But how great was my terror, 
when my disembodied soul was not capable of 
lifiing up the pen, and much less of writing ! I 
cannot exprett the terror which seized me, and 
am perfectly assured, that a like anxiety is felt 
by Qo one else but by a poet who haunts after a 
rhyme without being able to find it. Seven 
times, and again seven times did I attempt to 
write; but in vain. I wanted to consult an 



Encyclopedia which frequently had been 
tially useful to me in my literary compositioDS; 
but this satisfaction too was denied me. I wrong 
my hands, lamenting the 4ireparable lots which 
my publisher, my coototry, and posterity would 
susUinj nay, | should add, that I pitied myself, 
were it the custom of the learned to be so open 
respecting this point. In short, 1 saw that my 
whole literary existence was at an. end, because I 
was deprived of the power of writing. The only 
thing I could do, to console myself in some de* 
gree, was to fly to my book case, and to survey, 
with paternal tenderness, all the books which 
owed their existence to my indefatigable fingers. 
Whilst I contemplated them, 1 was as pleased 
and enraptured as parents are, who, indeed, have 
no longer the power of begetting children, but 
In those to whom they have given existence, be- 
huM more mental accomplishments and abilities 
than any one else would be able to discover. 

1 should, perhaps, have continued a consider- 
able time longer in that posture, had 1 not, in 
my dream, observed the joyous terror with which 
my impatient heirs were seized at the sight of 
my corpse. They flew to my bed with as much 
avidity kS though they were going to divide a 
booty." " Is he dead ^'^ exclaimed they. " Yes ! 
at length, he is actually dead ! Make haste, and 
send for the undertaker!" cried a nephew of 
mine, and was joined by one of my nieces, who 
by my death expected to inhecit all those accoqp- 
plishments which certain solid lovers hitherto 
had missed in her, whence, to her Tcxation, 
they had not robbed her of her liberty. That 
niece shed a torrent of tears, and by her nnex* 
pected affiiction would have perplexed me verf 
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m&A %ad slic aot abmptly nised h«r bands, and 

fvmti aJood:^-** That honest toul of an 

oode! God Wen him ! he is happy ! we will 

arit cavy him his happiness !*" This was the 

nsulfor geoeiat (tl under. M7 strong box had 

to tunitt the' first asfault. My clothes and 

fumkere ihvBcl the same Cite. They carried 

every thing mo a charabet which they proposed 

shoflld he sKiad i3p by a certain genilemsin 

whose fltow I do nra recollect, but who was 

decSani » be an honest and respectable man, 

beea«e be camed a Urge seal, and was attended 

by t«& vinoesaes. Thus far 1 had been a patient 

etwuu of the proceedings of my heirs, but 

hepB to tremble when I saw that my papers 

weicto he attacked likewise. They were ex- 

xa»8wd with the most scrupulous care. All 

papefs which befan, f pmeiite to ptnf^ Sec. were 

treated with religious regard, and carefully put 

W; bet a few others which commenced with 

the words, Bemgkt of, dec. caused them to shake 

ihrir heads. They al last assailed my literary 

aiasiaacrip^ which rendered me foiious. I 

lew, in despair, to defend them ; but, probably, 

shodd not have sticcceded, if the son of my 

«9ter, a ouster of arts, had not assisted me urf- 

dcsi^edly, by throwing the whole bundle under- 

aeath the table, protesting they were waste* 

paper. The dunce! Preparations were now 

made for my interment, which was forwarded 

viih astonishing dbpatch; and as soon as the 

tailor and mantuamakcr had finished the usual 

badgfs of mourning and aAiction, no nioney was 

apared to remove my corpse without further 

dday. My body was carried to the church, 

aiteaded bv a numerous train of mourners, and 

aB cereaouies which usually are observed on. the 

intcrBent of those who are jnstlj^ regretted iii 

death, and leave ample property behind them, 

performeii with the strictest decorum and 

At bet appeared in the polpit an 

ecator, whom ray heirs had rendered sensible'of 

all my virtues by means of a sealed paper which 

appeared rather heavy. Satisfied as 1 always 

was with myself during the whole course of my 

He, I vras nevertheless doubtful whether 1 really 

was the identical person of whom he spoke in 

hB fonerai sermon. I surveyed* the whole 

eborcb, imagining 1 should perhaps discover iin- 

otfacr corpse, to whom the panegyrics of the 

entor related, but couM not descry any, and now 

perceived that they mtist apply to myself. He 

called me a great, celebrated, and learned man, 

a patron of the sciences, his Mxcenas; and 

against this I had not much to object, as it was 

•OS too much lor twelve ducats. He lavished 

more th^n twenty tropes to depict the sorrows 

which my heirs felt at the untimely death of 

iheir excdlent relation ; and the former, from 



gratitude, were so modest as to conceal their 
laces with the crape, lest they should give hini 
the lie. He gave them several ptouf directions 
how to stop the torrent of their tears ; but these 
the good man might well have spared. I li&ten*^ 
ed, however, with great p.itience lo his discourse. 
But at length he went too lar. He prote«trd 
with such violence, that he grew quite' rc^ 
in the ftce; I say, he protected that I had 
been a man of great erudition, but of still greater 
humanity, a zealous promoter of the arts and 
sciences, but by fkr a more s^'alotis and strenuous 
protector of widows and orphans. He a>!ded, 
my happy marriage had been a visibl'* reward of 
these rare vinucs. " Appear!" escclaimed he, 
" come forth from your tomh^ ye decaved bones 
of the late amiable and excellent Nf rs. ■ .** 

Heavens! how did 1 tremble when I heard him 
call upon my late wife ! 1 fled without looking 
back. I fled oat of the church. 

Apprehending that my gentle consort would 
obey the invocation, I «oared aloft, when I de« 
scried a great number of departed suuh, some of 
whom were known to me, and others nor. This 
unexpected sight astonished me. Surprize made 
me gaze at them with eyes wide open, as an 
owner of a chandlei^s shop in a tmall country 
town would sfare at the exchange at Hamburgh 
on seeing it the first time. I should never have 
expected to meet at that place vrith such a 
numeious society of departed spints. All their 
occupations appeared singu ar and uncommon to 
me. I was curious, and yet irresolute. I knew 
not whither 1 should turn myself, but neverthe- 
less had not sufficient courage to apply to one of 
ihem to remove my doubts. 

A tcry lively spirit, resembling very much the 
soul of our young men of fashion, was the first 
who noticed my perplexity. We were perfect 
strangers to one another, hot he was «o complai- 
sant as to fly towards me, protesting a thousand 
times upon his honour and soul, that he should 
deem himself superlatively happy in rendering 
nie any service in his power, assuring me that 
his offer was not intended to be a mere compli- 
ment. He shook me by ihe hand till it began 
to :iche, repeating his proffers of friendsihip again 
and agaiiVi and I wlis just going to avail, myself of 
his kind offer, when he turned himself round on 
hi' h^l, whistling a tune, and flying to another 
spirit to off.'r his services in a similar manner. 

This incident cunsiderabiy encreased my con- 
fusion. 1 h.id not the courage to apply for in« 
formation, for fe. r 1 should a second time f4ll 
into the bands of an oScious young gen Icman. 

While 1 was yet undetenuincid witat I should 
do, 1 observed within a sni 11 diituiicc a soul 
who seemed to be an atiennve observer of every 
thing that was dbiag in that spot. 1 could clearly 
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see that something more important than mere 
curiosity was the cause of the attention 1 per- 
ceived in that soul. His countenanee appeared, 
at times, extremely serious ; but at intervals I 
descried an expression of ridicule in his looks, 
and when he smiled I could plainly discern traces 
of con passion in his face. I should, on this 
accoont, have been tempted to take him for the 
departed spirit of the author of the English Spec- 
tator, h;id his face been shorter and broader : 
however I took courage to accost him, and hav- 
ing disclosed my wishes, saw that he was pleased 
with my enquiries. He shook my hand good 
naturedly, and said, I will gratify your desire. 
Since 1 have parted from my body, I always 
found the greatest pleasure in observing the 
actions of departed souls. My occupations, 
when ilive, were of a similar nature. I aimed in 
lay writings to convince my fellow-citizens of 
their errors, And to direct them to the road to 
hnppine&s. Follow me, you will learn every 
thing that can bs useful to you. I requested 
this spirit to tell me his name, which he did, 
after 1 had promised to keep it a profound secret. 
My readers must excuse me fur keeping my 
promise. The df>partcd souls are a little more 
con^cierttious with regard to this point than lovers. 
I descried, within a short distance from the 
spoi where we were, a numerous concourse of 
souU, and the noise which they made tempted 
me to go nearer. My conductor, at first, cau- 
tioned me. asserting! that I ran the ri^k of receiv- 
ing blows in the thrung. But I was determined 
to run the risk, and requested him to attend me. 
I will accompany ypu, said he at length, but 
fiibt tcU me whether you area poet ? This ques- 
tion hurt me more than I can express, and I 
would hjve seveVely resented it had it been put 
to me when alive. I became painfully sensible 
of the loss ul my writings, which I had left be- 
hind me, and was silly enough to resolve to return 
to my study, and to fetch some printed proofs. 
1 htnteJ It to my conductor ; but his countenance 
grew at once so serious that I was ashamed of 
my being an author •, th^^reforc I told him in 
timid accents th.it I, when alive, had not been 
an enemy to poetry. This 15 very well, replied 
he : 1 put thi^ question to you, because you must 
possess some knowledge of the disposition an^ 
the extrnv.ipmries of poets, if you are desirous of 
visiiing ih.rt ^pot with advantage. You will see 
singulir oljjecis. It should seem that the order 
of na'ure is tu'ally reversed in that place, and 
you will 6iid thai all the actions that will occur 
to your ob«!crvation are widely different from 
what ihev na'urally used to be, bt>cause the poets 
d not think js 'hey nat'irally ought to do. The 
whole district, continued he, is put in motion by 
a soul, who, when alive, distinguished itself by 



the most ridiculous conduct. Its whole appear- 
ance is more like a dream than reality, because 
it was in life chiefly occupied with the mostfiinci- 
ful reveries. It had, in th« nether world, very 
erroneous conceptions of the laudable xeal with 
which worthy men endeavoured to promote re- 
finement of taste. What these obtained by scW 
once atid modesty, that soul vainly itrove to pro* 
cure by clamour and impetuosity. 

My leader was going to enlarge upon this 
subject, but my curiosity rendered me so impa- 
tient, that I took him by the hand, and pressed 
through the crowd. I beheld, upon a high stage, 
a soul in the pompous attire of a mountebank, for 
whom I should have taken it, had not my con- 
ductor apprized me tliat he was a charlatan of 
good taste. He had erected his atage on an 
elevated spot, whence he could orrerlook the 
assembled multitude, and be seen by every one. 
The architecture of the stage was, however, in a 
Gothic style, and rather absurd, and the oma* 
menrs dtd not correspond with each other.<— 
Some pieces consisted in carvings, which appear- 
ed extremely sumptuous, and executed with 
uncommon skill. My conductor assured roe 
that the charlatan had stolen them out of old 
temples, where they had been preserved as re- 
markable relics of Roman and Greek architec- 
ture. He added, they had been carried off by 
some of his associates, whom he had purposely 
kept at London and Paris, and that he now yrzs so 
impudent as to pretend that they had been carved 
by his own hands, though he had been repeatedly 
convicted of th% theft, and that it even had been 
proved to him frooi what places he bad obtained 
them. 

This account appeared incredible to me ; for I 
observed that the pirated^ ornaments composed 
scarcely one-fourth of his theatre, while the three 
remaining parts consisted of logs of timber^ of un- 
planed boards, and of toys with which children are 
wont to play. All this was patched together in 
a clumsy and confused manner, and threatened 
every moment to come to pieces. This would 
probably have happened, had not several persons, 
who appeared to wear his livery, supported it 
with anxjous care. Their master seemed, bow- 
ever, totally indifferent to his precarious sltustinn. 
He paced the stage with firm strides, and when- 
ever he extolled his nostrums, spoke in such 
accents of confidence, that the whole structure 
'was shaken. I never witne^ed a more impudent 
oresumption than this charlatan displayed. His 
face was extremely ugly and mishapen. I could, 
nevertheless, discover that be was painted, and 
vain enough to flatter himself, that he was the 
roost charming mountebank of his time. 

[To be conlinueH.'} 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN QUO. 

[ConUamti fi*m P0g9 43.] 



STIAND. . 

CiOttlD tliit lious* was Ity Bridge, which 
iidacr^ed M situated in the high street, and as 
baviaf kvl a ^raiy» or low going duwn, under it, 
sttd^ii^ to the Thames, similar to Strand Bridge 
Mbe^okeo of. Strjpe represents it as being 
Ike seat tamlnf duwn to the water westward of 



At this pbcc Stow constdert the city of Wett- 
flunsterascommeociog. The space from Temple- 
Bar to Ivy Bridge being comprehended within 
thcdochy of Lancaster. Originally, however, 
Thomey Island and Westminster were co-exten- 
Bve, and cooaequently at that time Westminster 
came no nearer to London than the end of 
Gaideners-lane, King-street. 

The first house in Westminster, according to 
Stoves division, was Durham- House^ erected by 
Thomas Hatfidd, Bishop of thai see. Pennant, 
Ikovever, uys, it was originally built by Anthony 
tiefieek, in ch« reign of Edward I. On the site 
•f this hovse lunds the present Adelp^ii, and 
on that of the stables belonging to it, a new Ex- 
change was bnilt in 1608, but it has since been 
polled down, and the spot covered with houses. 

In the time of Henry III. William Manhall, 
Earl of Ferobrokey having among other estates 
gnco several tenements near Charing cross to 
the prior of Rooncival, in the diocese of Pam- 
P^iou, in Navarre, an hospital, or chapel of St. 
Mary^ was founded on the south side of the 
Stoaod between York-Buildings and North umber- 
Ivid House. In the large old map of London, 
figraied by Veriue, the spot where this hospiiid 
stood is pointed out, which seems to have com- 
l e nc e j nearly oppoaiteSt. MartinVlane, and to 
have reached to Scotland Yard. Near this hospi- 
tal, when standing, and over against Charing- 
CTOM, W9S also an hermitage with a chapel. 

This being the extent of the Strand towards 
Chaiing-croes on the south side, it will be ne- 
cessary to return again to Temple Bar, and 
pnisne the course on the north, or opposite side 
of the street to that already described ; in doing 
«hieh, it will be fciuitd that the buildings were 
neither so numerous nor so important as those 
on the sooth. 

his a remark of Strype*s, that in former times 
there was not, at now, a continued street of build 
iap between London and Westminster, but much 
ncant space of fields and open grounds between } 
also at that time, the way along it wai often 
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bad. From Temple Bar to the Savoy, it appean 
to have been paved about 13S5, but the paving 
went no further than the Savoy till the latter 
part of £lixabeth*s rHgn ; and it alto appears at 
that time not to have been completely inhabited ; 
before this time the few liooses that existed there 
were, prolrdbly, in general either inns for the 
j accommodation of such persons as were brought 
from the country on business dep(*ndtng before 
th^ courts of law at Westminster, or et»e cottagei, 
with a small partion of ground. In the latter 
part of Elizabeth^s reign, or in the former part 
of that of her successor, it appears to have been 
considered as an elegant situation. Ben Jonson, 
in his comedy of Epicrnne^ wr^ the SiUnt W^manf 
act i. sc. iv. introduces Sir Amorma La Ftttk as 
commending Clerimonte^s lodging, by telling him 
it would be as delicate a lodging as his own if it 
were but in the Strand. 

As the line of the main street of the Strand it 
intended to be here followed, the firU object 
which in that direction merits attention, is the 
parish church of St. Clement Danes, which, 
though rebuilt, is, in point of fouadaiion, of 
great antiquity. The body of Harold, basurd 
son of Canute, after it had been interred at 
Westminster, and by the order of Hardicanute, 
Canute's successor, raken up and thrown into the 
Thames, was found by some fishermen, and at 
length deposited here, for which reason, as some 
say, it was called St. Cl-ment Danes, Harold 
having been one of our Dani«h Kings. Soaie 
have related that it obuined that appellation on 
account of a massacre of the Danes, which took 
place here in the time of King Eth< Ireil, in re- 
venge for their cruelty to the Monks of Chertsey^ 
and just as the Danes were meditating their re- 
turn to their own country. From the church of 
Sr. Clement Danes to Exeter C* ange, no build* 
ing of any antiquity occurs to be nuiiced. The 
•.i e of th'y last was, however, originally a part of 
Covent>Garden, so called oorruply, instead of 
Convent Garden, as having been the garden to a 
convent, or monastery. 

ST Ma a tin's crurcb. 

In the reign of H^nry Vlli the parish church 
of St. Mirtin in the fields, was, as its name iin« 
ports, not surrounded^ as at pre&en*, by a multi- 
plicity of buildings, and situated in a street, but 
it actually ttood in 'he open fi«ld«. St. Martin's- 
lane leading up to it, though since converted, 
into a regular street, was also at that time nothing 
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more than a country lane, probably with a hedge 
OD one, or both aides of it. 

KI|fO*i MCWi. 

Next occured the Mews, so called because the 
King*s falcons were there kept by the King's 
falconer. Of this term, now so common, few 
persons, it is supposed, know the exact mean- 
ing. It may be necessary to mention, therefi)re, 
that Du Fresne, in his glossary, explaining the 
latin word Mula^ uys it is a disease to which 
hawks ate subject, that the French call it La Mue\ 
that the hawks change or mute tbeir feathers 
every year, and that then they are so frequently 
sick as to be in danger of dyingi 

Till the reign of Henry VHI. this building 
continued to be Used for its original purpose, 
but in 1304, the King's sUbles at Bloomsbury, 
or Lomesbury, as it was then called, having been 
accidentally burnt, the house called the Mews, 
near Charing croffi, was rebuilt, and in the reign 
of Edward VI. and Queen Mary, converted into 
stabling. 

CHAKIKG-CROSS. 

The site of the village of Charing, is even now 



uneq u i vocally ascertained by the na me of ChariBg* 
cross, which that part of the street still betrs, in 
allusion to a cross erected there by Edward 1. in 
the twenty-first year of his reign, in memory of 
its being one, and indeed the last of those spots 
where the body of his deservedly beloved and 
truly excellent Queen rested in its way to West- 
minster Abbey for interment. A range of houses 
ob each side, of what is now the street, was 
probably at that time the whole of the villafe. 
. The cross, when standing, was of white marble, 
snd supposed to have been pulled down about 
1647. Soon after therestoration of Charles 11. the 
present exquisitely beautiful statue of Charles I. 
was erected on the precise spot where the cross 
had originally been. 

SCOTLAND YARD. 

Below Charing-cross, on the left, or. eastern 
side, was a palace for the residence of the King 
of Scotland when he came to We^minster to 
attend the Parliament, of which it seems he was 
considered a member, as instances occur a xong 
the records of the Tower of writs issued to sum« 
mon him for that purpose. The spot still letiins 
the appellation of Scotland Yard. 



FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



FAMILIAR LETTERS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

[^Continued /rom Page 46.] 



LETTER VI. 

WHY are you so eager in your inquiries? 
what I now have to say is known to erery body ; 
fur what is there new in this, that in genefal fat 
people are good nktured, and those whe rise too 
high above the common size, sink often below the 
ordinary standard of wit. The good nature of 
the first proceeds from the tranquil state of their 
minds ; their blood flowing with less rapidity than 
that of others, and increasing the weight of flesh 
which buries the powers of their souls. As to 
those unproportionably tall, it often happens 
that they are not only deprived of wit, but of 
strength and activity ^ for whenever nature nx- 
tends her limits oo the one side, she narrows 
them on the other. When she raises up a struc- 
ture which towers on high, she has exhausted 
her means, and is unable to furnish it as splendidly 



as though the edifice had been lets elevatcil and 
les« extensive. It is still her work, it is laboured 
with as much care as her other produciionSy the 
proportions alone are not the same. 

You will uot wonder, when \ tell you that 
strong and nervous persons do not possess a wide 
share of delicacy ; since the matter which com** 
poses their bodies, i^ more purely terrestrial, and 
therefore less susceptible of feeling. Those whose 
stiff necks seem unwilling to bend, or whose air 
seems repulsive, must wear a heart distended 
with pride, or shut to the wants of their fellow 
creatures. 

I must now keep my promise, and eacplnne 
with you the mirror of the soul ; an appellatioa 
which hu been bestowed by the generality of 
mankind upon the eyes, and which comes ^ery 
powerfully to the support of my system. But 
my subject icems m itch and extensive that 1 
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mudbevildcred id the aiidst of meoUl treasures, 
ndviU therefore probably be able to snatch but 
» ynj small portion of the instruction they 
ifal 

Of all the senses, sight is more particularly the 
dMeaAode of the soul, where she keeps on the 
•aick, ifid from whence, whenever she glances 
ofcr I new object, she compares it with the 
tffiaps of others which she has stoied in her 
a^KiiM! bosom . Her most energetic language 
iitbiipoken through this organ, the force and 
twtebeu of which, cannot be equalled by the 
pomtn or harmony of the voice. When our 
itod: of expression* is exhausted, we have re- 
cocfie to the silent eloquence of the eyes, which, 
^^eedfrom the shackles of grammaiical rules, ex- 
press with ooe look, what numerous and com- 
plkated sentences would have failed to nnfi>ld. 

What confirms my opinion of the imporunce 
of the eyes in physiognomy is, that they never 
oa betray truth, however our inclinations may | 
lead OS to endeavour to conceal it. You have 
iwely remarked more than once, that many per- 
toas answered no with their lips, while their eye« 
said fe$^ and their consequent way of acting 
proved that the yes was real, and the no but 
feigned, to avoid importunities. Many people 
iniitate the loud tones of passion, while their 
looks are begging your pardon ; should you pay 
attcntioa only to their threats you will be de- 
ceived, but should you examine their eyes, you 
will immediately discover their true feelings. 

It is perhaps prejudice which teaches us to 
prefer large eyes to smaller ones, yet I believe 
ttut the first indicate a more open disposition, 
and that those that are rather prominent, forbode 
ffiore good than those that are sunk or covered. 
It is false that little eyes contain more fire than 



large ones, the reason of its being more apparent 
in them is, that k u collected into a smaller focus, 
and therefore shines with more brilliancy. Per- 
sons of a vtrj lively temper have seldom received 
large organs of sight from nature. The same 
inferences may be drawn from the colour of the 
eyes ; those that are bUck, intimate that habitual 
indolence and sloth cannot be ranked among th« 
defects of their possessors ^ Chose that are blue^ 
the contrary, but make up in tenderness what 
they lose in activity. Thete are some which have 
no meaning, and amoftg these we luustdistioguish 
the full from the common ones. The former, 
which are in general shnrt«sighted, conceal almost 
always a rich fund of wit and energy ; th^ latter 
prove a man to be deprived of the power of re- 
flection, and to be endowed with £ew virtues, and 
of all the sorts of eyes 1 have seen, they are the 
worst, as they promise nothing. H their colour 
be blue especially, they will indicate cowardice 
atid weakness; but if black, they will signify no 
more than some ardour and activity. Clear eyes» 
I always found attended with a clear and orderly 
mind, while those which appeared unceruin, 
though full of fire, belonged to men who loved 
nothing. A person with humkl eyes, loves with 
too much fervency 5 and one with eyes widely 
opened, loves every thing. I ran » great risk of 
offending many of your friends perhaps, were 
they to see this picture, if so, let them know 
that I am fiiir enough to acknowledge, that though 
such eyes as N— 's displease me, yet 1 dwell 
secure upon his friendship; and that though con- 
tracted eyes are in my opinion a sure sign of a 
narrow mind, I deem Mr. D— -*svery powerful 
and comprehensive. 

£. R. 
[To he continued,'] 



ON MUSIC. 

In E*$ay on Earl Stanhope^ s " Principiet of the Science of Tuning Insirumenii toiih fixed 

Tonesr ( Concluded from Page ^95t Voi, IL) 



At page five of the work before us, Ear) 
Stanhope proceeds to the explanation of that 
beating which is heard when an interval is not 
perfectly In tune, and caHs it •< a kind of dis- 
agreeatle sound, not very unlike the .howling of 
t wolf at a distanc*,** because tuners technically 
terra It the wolf. But Dr. Chladni, in his va- 
luable work on Acoustics, p. 208 (German), 
shews that the beating in question is nothing 
more than that third sound which is generated 
Vy two others, and on which Tartini has founded 
^ fystcoi of bimumyi and th« Abb6 Vogter 



his system of simplifitation in organs. The rea- 
son of it« being heard in general only as a beating, 
and not as a distinct note, is its being too grave a 
note to be distinguished by out ear; and it 
would no longer remain a wolf, but become ft 
beautiful phenomenon of nature, if its octave 
and double octave could be added to it to render 
it a distinguishable note. And the reason why 
it cannot be heard at all, or only as a very faint 
note, when an interval is perfectly in tune, is, 
because it is then so consonant to the two real 
fouiids of the intcrrala that it becomes nearly 
N2 
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incorporated with them ; Co this principle alio 
are reconcileable the two distinct beatings mea- 
tinned at page 13 of the work. 

Earl Stanhope then continues:-^" Musicians 
and tuners are in the habit of talking of the wolf 
in the singular number ; I shall, however, shew 
in the sequel that there are as manj as five 
wolves, &c.** But when tuners generally speak 
of a wolf^ in the singular mimbar, it only shews 
(hat there is no occassion td attend to more than 
one wolf or distribution, as I have explained in 
the former part of this essay, and not that the 
well informed part of them know) of no more 
than one wolf; for several other writers have 
•hewn not only his Lordship^ quint and major 
third wolves, but also minor third wolves, fourth 
^wolves, and minor and major sixth wolves, and 
consequently many more than those five men- 
tioned before. To enumerate them, and those 
others which are also contained in our modern 
diatonic scale, according to his Lordship^s mait* 
aer, there would be one perfect fifth and one 
perfect fourth wolf; six minor fifth, and six 
major fourth wolves; four major third, and four 
Minor sixth wolves; three minor third, and 
three major sixth vrolvcs ; two major second, and 
two minor seventh wolves; and one minor 
second, and one major seventh wolf; in all thitty- 
four woWes. This, indeed, would be a host of 
howlers, sufficient to deter any person from 
studying the art of tuning ; but I have shewn 
before that no more than one of them need be 
attended to in tempering our modern scale. 

Those five wolves taught by Earl Stanhope 
are, one quint wolf, and four major third wolves ; 
and the manner in which his Lordship calculates 
them is as follows :— the length of a wire which 
would yield the lowest bass C, is fixed at 960 
quarters of an inch; and a succession of twelve 
fifths, one over another, would require the 
length of seven quarters of an inch,' thirty, 
nine hundreds of a quarter of an inch, and 
905.876.408.179.929.662.935 decimal parts of 
one of the latter. From this frightful and still 
infinite number, subtract 7) quarters of an inch, 
as the true ratio of that perfect octave in which 
the twelfth fifth should terminate, and it produces 
an equally long and infinite number for the ratio 
of his Lordship^s first, or quint wolf. To ex- 
amine the correctnets of such calculations I have 
BO patience, and I can also suppose, that no per- 
son will ever attend to. them; but the worst of 
them is, that they serve only for one given arbi- 
trary length of a string, and miMt be varied ac- 
cording to any other given length of it. 

How much more simple and natural than the 
flbove, are the calculations of those other writers, 
which, according to the work before us. Earl 
Stanhope finds ** not attended with the desired 



succejs.** For they consider any whole length 
of a string as a total, expressed by the ratio Ip 
and iU twelfth fifth is 531441-263144 of that 
length ; from this subtract 2-1', as the true ocuve, 
and it leaves 531441-524288, as that major 
comma (mentioned before) which is the abpve 
Stanhope quint wolf. 

To compare, in a similar manner, 'Earl Stan* 
hope^s unnatural calculations of his major third 
wolves with the natural ones of opposite writers, 
I think quite unnecessary ; but 1 must notice the 
curious remark which his Lordship makes at 
p. 7, of the work, concerning his third wolves, 
viz. that «« Nature has imprisoned them, each in 
a column by itself." If this was really the case, 
nature might be accused of having executed an 
unjust imprisonment on one of her most inno- 
cent productions ; and any thing in nature might 
not only, and with equal propriety, be considered 
as imprisoned in its respective compass, but the 
whole universe would be nothing more than a 
prison of prisons^ 

From theexpbnation of wolves Eari Stanhope 
proceeds to that of their distribution, or of tern* 
perament. And at page 10 of the work, his Lord* 
ship says :— *' There are a great number of dif- 
ferent modes of temperament, which may be 
classed as follows, vie : the equal temperament, 
and the unequal temperaments.** And after a 
few remarks on the former, his Lordship con« 
tinues:— *' The equal temperament is, however, 
a mode of tuning which I very much disapprove ; 
according to that erroneous system, there is not a 
single perfect third, nor single perfect fourth, nor 
a single perfect quint in the whole instrument ;* 
and at page 11,—** Instead of concords discords 
will be heard. But to have in any instrument 
nothinj; but discords is abominable; and'that is 
always and necessarily the case whenever that 
mode of tuning which is denominated the equal 
temperament is adopted.** 

But the above remarks are contrary to reason, 
to experience, and to part of Earl Siaiihope*a 
own doctrines. For reason teaches us, that as U 
is difficult to find in this world any thing perfect 
in the strictest sense, wa must admit as perfect 
enough those things In which no imperfection is 
very perceptible. And universal experience con- 
firms, that all eur senses realty will disregard an 
almost imperceptible imperfection. So Earl 
Stanhope himself considers his bi-equal and tri- 
equal filUis, fourths, and thirds, as perfect enough 
for consonances in his own tem perament, though 
they are perhaps three times as imperfect as^ 
those fifths, fourths,, and thirds, which in tha^ 
equal temperament his Lordship calls dissonances^ 

and abominable- 

At page 12, Earl Suohope proceeds to tho 
pftiticalas of hts own temperament, where it 
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that the nid ttroperament is 
IM iniricaf^, not ooly to be produced^ but also to 
kpicMrvcd in «ny string*! instrument as well 
a ID oifMit. Bdh theM I could prove by 
■m w wus very important argiimentSy if the limits 
efibeKfifa would permit it. But it will be 
siifcjai to ny, that at page 19, his Lordship 
n^sRs two of his fifths to differ from a perfect 
oao-* Only one in two ihousand six hundred 
aad S& j ecse si pai-ts and a half nearly, or ooly 
ate«tiai8.&Sl parts in 3.000.000.000.** And 
it pige I4y threo of his fifihs to differ jfirom a 
peitaoAe s— *^ Only one in thcee hundred and 
siztv-one parts and half nearly, or only about 
S^.BaA parts in d.000i)00.C00.** And equal 
lo dioae intricacies io fifths, which can only be 
in fractions of thousand of millions 
f,are tbosa in fourihs, thiids, sixths, se- 
QHMfa, and sevenths. But without the strict ex- 
acrocR of those almost infinite ratios, the Stan- 
hope temperament is a mere pretence, and can- 
not exist. And as such an exactness is impos- 
"sble to be produced or preserved, I venture to 
say that that teropeiameiit has nerer yet existed, 
aadcan never exist. 

Whatever excbm>tions therefore Earl Stan- 
hope aakes against the equal, and in £ivour of 
his ova uneqaal temperament, they must be 
ooosidered as mere effusions of a mistaken fancy, 
tdltbeaiguments I have advanced andean still 
advance are fairly confuted. And so long I am 
inclined to consider the—',' decided approbation 
•f those sixty or seventy of the very first pro- 
fcssiQttal persons, of both sexes, and of the ablest 
coanotsseaiB in England,** quoted at page 18, of 
the woifc, rather as a mere innocent compliment 
his Lordship, than an intended positive de- 
icooceroing the temperament in question. 
The variety of character also, in the different 
k^ of onr compound scale, on which Pari 
Stanhope sets so great a streu, is not of the same 
imponaoce to those players and composers who 
hnow how fo produce effects by modulation, 
■hythoi, and so forth, as to inferior ones ; or else 
the human voice vroold be the most deficien i m usi- 
cal instroment in that respect, because it tempers 



the scale of one key exactly like that of another, 
and kings in £ with four sharps, the same as in £ 
flar, with three flats. 

Concerning Earl Stanhope*s deviations from 
the usual denominations of the musical irftervds^ 
1 must observe : that to uy a quint ^ fur a fifih, 
and a f nor/, for a fourth, may pass, tliough iheve 
is no necessity or apparent reason for it j but that 
1 conceive his Lordshif/s term of septate for 
seventh to be a mistake, which ought not to.be 
generally adopted. For though the termination 
ave is found in octave, it is as unnatural in sep* 
tave as it would be in onisave, secave, tirtave, 
and so forth ; or else the termination une as in 
prime, and septime, might with equal propriety 
be added to the other intervals, as in ociime, 
unisime, secime, Sec 

At page 19 of the work. Earl Stanhope con- 
cludes his doctrine itself, with the following ob- 
servation :— "Thus it is, that from our ignorance 
and narrow prejudices, the perfection of the 
principles which are to be found in nature are by 
us very frequently unobserved. Rut the more 
thoroughly we learn to understand them, the 
more we ought to feel gratitude towards the 
SuPRBMK BciMe for enabling us to perceive the 
sublime exceUeuee of their wonderful arrange- 
ment.** Whose ignoramce and narroiD prejudicee 
are alluded to in this passage, 1 do not venture 
to guess. And what his Lordship means by the 
perfection of the principles which are found in 
nature, and by the sublime excellence of their 
wonderful arrangement, I am also unable to dis- 
cover, because 1 do nut find the work to giva 
any explanation to that purpose. 

The four succeeding p»ges conUin Ubies, and 
the last page a description of tome curious dis- 
coveries of Earl Stanhope, concerning his tem« 
perament.*-But in my hnmble opinion that part 
of the work also rather confirms what I have sai4 
concerning the intricacy and impossibility of the 
Stanhope temperament, than proves any thing 
contrary to the preferabiUty of an equal tempera- 
ment to any unequal one, if either of them was to 
be adopted universally, and exclusively of all the 
others. 



CULINARY RESEARCHES. 

[Coa/iaiiecfyroiN Page 45.] 



en SOUPS. 
8bop is to a dinner what a portico is to a 
palace; that is to say, it is not only the 6rst dish 
but it ought to give a just idea of the feast, as an 
overture to a comic opera should always an- 
Hounee the nature of the piece. 
Thna if the dinner be rathet a frugal ene. 



' consisting only of boiled and rotsted meat, 
poultry, and fish, the soup should not be as rich 
as if the repast was more splendid ; and though 
these kinds of soup are generally fhouffht to be 
well known to cooks, yet often they are far from 
being good, at th«'y require the greatest care and 
attention } but if the dinner be ene of those in 
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which the artist has strictly adhered to all tlie 
culinary rules, the soup ought by its excellence 
to announce (he splendour of the feast. The 
▼arious receipts that exist for snups wouM fill 
ten volumes, but we shall content ourselves with 
one which has been unanimously admired by all 
amateurs of the tuble. 

• 

Hcno to make Soup u la Camnani. 

Get some real Neapoliun macaroni, some 
excellent Parmesan cheese, and some Epping 
batter, about two dozen capon livers, some, 
cdery, carrots, parsnips, leaks, Sec. First begin 
by mincinfs the livers and vegetables, then put 
them, with a piece of butter, into a stew pan, 
and let them simmer; while this, is boiling, the 
macaroni should be put in warm water to whiten, 
then drain it well, and season it with pepper and 
ftll-ipice; afterwards take your tureen, whifch 
must be of a ware tha* will bear the heat of the 
fire, and lay at the bottom of it a bed of livers and 
macaroni, and grate over it some Parmesan 
cheese; do this alternately until the iureen is 
iilled ; then place it on the fire, and let it simmer 
gently until by taf>ting yo« find it dune. This 
■oup, which from its thickness might more pro- 
perly be termed a stew, is delicious, and the 
origin of numerous indigestioni. 

ON DESERT. 

Desert is to a dinner what the sky-rockets are 
to fire-works, the most brilliant part, and the 
one which requires the re*union of a crowd of 
If reeable talents. A goo<l butler ought to be 
at the same time an iceman, a confectioner, a 
decorator, a painter, an architect, a sculptor, and 
a florist; it is in this repast foi the eye where 
you may see his talents expand in the most 
astonishing manner. There have been some 
leasts in which the desert alone has cost tweWe 
bnndred pounds ; but as this course speaks more 
to the eves than any of the other sen&, the 
accomplished epicure contents himself with ad- 
miring it; a piece of stimulating cheese is more 
priced by him than the most pompous and splen- 
did dec-orations. 

We have said that the desert is to th^ courses 
that precede it what sky-rockets are to fire-works, 
and if this simile be not exact under erery rela- 
tion, it will be owned, at least, that it makes us 
comprehend that a desert ought to be the most 
brilliant part of a feast ; that its appearance should 
tnr prise, astonish, and enchant the guests ; and 
that if every thing that hat preceded it has fully 
fatisfied the laste, the desert ought to speak to 
the aout thfough the medium of the eyes. It 
most excite a general sensation of surprise and 
admiration, which will put a finishing band to 
the enjoy meau iu which the company have 



revelttd since the oororoencement of the feast. 
This art, like many others, has made but very 
slow progress, and, ai well m e¥ery other art, it 
is to the Italians that we aredndebted for it. 

Formerly our housekeepers knew no other 
system of arrangement than in the immense size 
of their joints, and the different shape of their 
dishes ; a heavy profusion was the only merit of 
our most splendid Ubles. This vulgar sumptu- 
osity attested opulence, but nothing in it an- 
nounced either taste or elegance. Paul Vero- 
nese's painting of the Marriage in Canaan, which 
is exhibited at the Museum at Paris, will give 
you a just idea of the style which, then reigned. 

When the art of confection had attained some 
perfection, a new manner of serving up deaerts 
was invented. The- happy combination of fresh 
with preserved freit, led to the idea of imiuting 
the trees on which it grew ; the Italiana, who 
were the first inventors of this style, carried it to 
an eminent degree of perfection. 

To increase the elegance of this service, plates 
of the brightest met;il were introduced, which ' 
were afterwards ornamented with looking glasses; 
in the midst of variously coloured sands were 
painted flowers which produced the beautiful 
variety of a parterre, and tocopiplete the illusion, 
these parterres were covered with little figures 
made of sugar, and very naturally coloured, 
which formed the representation in miniature of a 
select party walking in a pleasure ground be- 
spangled with flowers. 

THE FATAL EPPBCTt OP SELF-LOVE CONSIDaREJ> 
WITH ITS RELATIONS TO COOKSRT. 

The old adage which assures us that our eyes 
are larger than our stomach, is a truth whi(;h 
ought not to be forgotten by certain Amphytri* 
ons, who, borne away by a foolish vanity, saerifice 
every thing for 'the first glances, and serve up a 
repast fit for twenty people, when there are but 
eight or ten guests, and by this means are seldom 
able to receive their friends. Such persons would 
give ten dinners in a year instead of three, if they 
were less to consult the eyes of their guests tbaa 
their appetites. 

Domestic economy vainly endeavours to make 
the remains of a splendid entertainment lasit 
throughout the week, if^cannot succeed, and 
proves beyond a doubt that pride is in this in- 
stance an enemy to real enjoyment. Hoileau 
has said with much truth :—*' Qu*un diner re* 
chauiTe ncvalut jamais rien;'* and it is lo under- 
sund one's interest very ill to prepare a dinner 
that comes on the table for eight days, and is 
only really good on the first. 

This is not the only fault into which an ill 
devised self love may lead us at dinner time; 
and, io short, to proceed methodically, we will 
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bcfia by ttjing, that symmetry is one of the 
noit fcrmidable enemies jro good Hvlof . It is 
yn«ed dot every tbiog in this nether world must 
Ve Krred up, gmthered, or eaten when ripe ; 
fnmtbe rase down to the omelette which must 



fatal to the taste, and which at the utmost can 
only satisfy the thoughtless and the fooli&h. 

Vainly have Amphitryons of sound yvigmtnt^ 

who were obliged to sacrifice their own opinion 

to custom without possessing «ui1icient strength 

be inured the instant it is turned nut of the 11 of mind to follow the precepts of their fore- 



ftysKpa; from the partridge, the excellence 
of vhick often depends on an hour's mortifica- 
tioo, to the mince pye, which should make but 
enthphtnok the aaouth of the oven to that of 
Ae (^kore; tbexe is in every thing a mo- 
noiof perfection which should be skilfully 
mgjR. 

CUn eitnque meqvit etmnitere rectmm ; which 
aeuii in EnglisK , protraction or precipitation in 
eoobeiy are equally prejudicial to ragouts. 

There is not ooe real epicure that it not ac- 
qoainted with this established truth ; and how it 
vis possible to renounce the custom of serving 
ap diih after dish, to adopt that of covering the 
tible with fifteen or twenty different ones, which 
cannot be all svrallQwed at the same time, and the 
Um of which are sure to be cold ? A ridicMlou< 
nmty has dictated this pompous symmetry so 



fathers, felt the fatal consequences of a tegular 
and svstenMtical dinner, and sought to remedy it 
by using artificial heat ; pewter dishes filled with 
boiling water, and enme also with charcoal, hire 
been used for this purpose, but these are but 
melancholy palliatives, and tend less to keep the 
natural heat than to dry up the meat. 

What then is to be done? will exclaim the 
man of the world, who is a slave to fashion and 
vanity. We will answer, despise the one and 
lay aside the other; give six principal diihei 
instead of twelve, but let them be Urger; serve 
them up one after the other, or at the utmost 
two at a time, from the soup to thedrsert. Thit 
will be the means of usting every dish hot, of 
eating plentifully, doing justice to the whole of 
the repast, satisfying the most bashful appetites, 
and giving an excellent dinner with much I 
expence 
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LINES 

W VISIT IMC THl TOMB or J. W. CBANDLIM. 

But for dr«ad recollection, sad yet dear. 

And evidence of other eyes than these, 

1 would deny that this was Chandler*s grave. 

i bou; BO miise*a partial smile, nor claim 

Tbe SMred ardour of the poet*s brains. 

Or worth like thine should not remain urniug, 

Kor flighted be a poet's memory. , 

But what has grief with polished phrase to do. 

And all the idle vanities of speech ? 

£noiigh that truth its simple purpose speak. 

He who lies here, amid the common dead, 

Uosenlptured and unsung, once knew full well 

Tha ddiing mind in fancy's mase to lead ; 

To build the mystic power of heav'ply sounds } 

Or traoe, with ntodest pencil, nature^s hues 

In all their changeful variance of shade. 

Uoheediog be tbe noisy world without. 

Pent in his little circumscribed abode. 

His labours he pursued, nor moumM his lot. 

Oft when the sun with weary western pace. 

Sunk iu his richest radiance of heaven. 

Night hath his Ubours wiitch*d|«-the midnight 



*< Oft in its little crucible hath waned. 
And w':h its last expiring glimmer met 
His eye unclos'd— little of rest had he. 
For when the painter pausM the poet sung. 
Peace to thy manes, heaven-instructed bard ! 
Though to the g^sing passenger no stone 
Thy merit shall proclaim,«->what though no hard. 
An idle stringer of half-living lines, 
Hiteh thy acquiiemenis in some halting verse. 
Yet, not unmindful of thy virtues he 
Who to thy shade this passing tribute gives. 
Round — *s festive board no more thouVt seen 
Where, as the bottle wheePd its jovial course 
The streaming light of intellect has playM j 
Chastened th* exhilirating grape, and gave 
The feast of reasvn to the flow of wine. 
Those days, ala^ ! are gone— and oft I pause. 
And ponder on the dread uncertainty 
Of who may follow next. 
Thus imperceptibly we disappear. 
Till that the little neighbourhood of life 
Is thinned to perfect solitude; and thus 
Our best affections tofn, we gradual sink 
Uahepding tad unheeded to the grate. 

A. 
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OR, THB mother's OX It OB. 

]From bubbling streamsi or springs that rist 

In mountain grot, or willowy Yiile^ 
Bring water while 1 close these eyet. 

And kisi these lips so cold ao^ pale. 
From tufted grove and shadowy gUn 
Untrodden by the feet of men, 
Fro:i) sfdgy banks and fragrant fields. 
Bring every Bower chat nature yields 3 
And scatter every breathing sweet. 
On lovM Marians winding sheet. 
Ble^t -pirit, newly freed from pain. 

While oVr thy faded cheek 1 bend, 
Belov'd, and watchM,and weptin vain, 

A moment more thy flight suspend. 
Behold, while hovering on thy wing, 
With water from the bubbling spring 
I w)sh thy limbs. 1 spread thy bier; 
And lay thee down, with many a tear, 
Clad in thy shroud of spotless white, 
To slunibcr through thy weary night. 
Thy ten If r smile, thy soothing voice. 

Thy pi lyful inno( ence, no more. 
Thy toiul, fond moth* r, shall rejoice ; 

Thy little dreams of joys are o*er. 
Of all the graces of thy mind. 
No token will thou leave behind ; - 
No irice of thee will soon remain. 
But, in this br^^st a mother's pain ; 
A mosey grave, an humble stone. 
To tell thy years and name unknown. 



THE VIOLET. 

Serene is the morning, the lark leaves his nest. 

And 5ings a salute to the dawn ; 
The sun with his splendour embroiders the cait. 

And brightens the dew on the lawn : 
While the soni of debauch to indulgence give 
way. 

And slumber the prime of their hours; 
l«et Eva's blooming daughters the garden survey. 

And m .ke then remarks on the flowers. 

The gay gnudy tulip ob$erve as ye walk. 

How flaunting the gloss of its vest ! 
How pioud ! and how stately it stands on its stalk. 

In beauty's diversity drest: 
From the rose, the carnation, the pink, and the 
clove, 

What odours incessantly spring ! 
The south waft» a richer perfume to the grove^ 

Ai he brushes the \ejivei with his wing. 

Apart from the res % in her purple array. 

The violet humbly retrears; 
In modest concealment she peeps on thedafi 

Yat none can excel her in sweets : 



So humb'e, that (though with unpatalleUJ 
grace 

She might even a palace adern,) 
She oft in the hedge hides her innocefit face» 

And grows at the foot of tlie tborn. 

So beauty, ye fail ones, is doubly refin*d. 

When modesty heightens its charms : 
When meekness divine adds a gem to the mind. 

The heart of the suitor it warms : 
Let none talk of Venus, and all her proud train^ 

(The Graces that wait at her call ;) 
^is meekness alone, which the conqaest will 
gain ; 

This vi'let sarpanes them tU. 
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THE ROSE. 

Kurs'd by the Zephyr's balmy sighs. 
And cherish'd by the tears of Mom ; 
O flowV of flow'rs ! unfold— arise ! 
O haste, delicious Rose, be born t 

Uoh ^er'ing wish ! no— yet awhile, 
Bt" yet awhile thy dawn delay 'd ; 
Since the same hour that sees thee smile 
In orient bloom, shall see thee fade. 

Cecilia thus, an opening flowV, 
Must with'ring droop ai heav'n's decree;' 
Like her thou bloom'st thy little hour. 
And she alas ! must fade like thee. 

But go— and on her bosom die y 
Af once thv throne and blissful tomb ; 
While envious heaves my secret sigh 
To share with thee so sweet a doom* 

Love shall thy graceful bent advise. 
Thy blushing tremMous tints reveal ; 
Go, bright yet hurtleu charm her eyes; 
Go, deck her bosom, not conceal. 

Should some bold hand ioTade thee there^ 
From Love's asylum rudely torn ; 
O rose, a lover's vengeance bear. 
And let my rival feel thy thorn. 



TO MARY. 

Cbase to weep, my loirg^tnvM Mary, 
Tho' a beauteous Nymph I've seen ; 

Young and gay— <i very Fairy, 
Brill thou reign'st tny bosom's Queen. 

Ruby lips and sparkling eyes. 

Let my giddy G\v\ possess ; 
These have cauk'd unhallow'd sighs. 

Not one true sigh I love thee less ! 

Nor mourn that time hath borne away 
The April buds which deck'd thy cheek ; 

Chang'd thy lovely tresses grey. 
And rough'd thy brow— ooee marble ileek. 
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Whii matters if the casket*s worn, 

Aj*d b(un ami blotches mark it rT»und j 
Kff'cf heed how much the oatward*s.tom» 

S'tace afe wichto, a gem is found ! 
Then cease to veet*, altho* jou see 
By yon pbyfnt flame I'm t »'en ; 
OoyM with common sweeu, the bee 
Hicsttm to his rose again ! 
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THE TWO VIZIERS; 

A TALB. 

A ham king two Tiziens had, 

Aod fate nnfav*ring provM, 
Tb« tttlfaa and these viziers both 
The lame fair bdj lov*d. 

The sultan callM his palanquin, 

Ajid both his fav'rites took 
Untothe sage magician, who 

Dweho'ef the silver brook, 

" Hagiciu, hear thy king's resolve ; 

''TbyheMi shall forfeit be, 
" Uolai thou set these viziers both 

** Fiom tove*s dominion (ret, 

** That I unrivallM may possess 

** Tbe Udy I adore, 
''That outvard smile and inward curse 

"i may not witness more/* 

TlJenge inagician knew the king 

Heitrictly must obey j 
Tbe lage magician knew his head 

Most for his failure pay. 

ThiileiroM iocbanter did to voice 

And feature give good heed, 
Rcknew tbe master lines that f 

The master passions lead. 

He on the &vMte8 fixt his eye 

With penetrating look ; 
"C read their passions, tempers, thoughts^ 

As in a printed book. 

Then robs his brow and muses o'er 
The king's severe command—- 

Hecalls-«a lovdj maid appears^ 
None fairer in the land. 

He to the vizier Selim turas i 

"Be thb thy favorite fair^ 
** Kor blush to own how flexible 

''Thy easy passions arc. 

^Go,oymph, employ thy power tft dufQi^ 
" Thottlt aim a happier dart ;" 

He tum'd upon the other then 
And stabb'd him to the heart. 

" 1 darM not trifle, mighty prince, « 

" Thine anger to endure; 
^ Tkit vizier lovM, and all the world 

" CoDUin'd no other cute." H. 

N9. XXI, VU. I Jr. 



THE WELCOME. 

Thire U a house (no matter where). 
Enough for me, I can declare, 
1 meet whenever I am there 

Full welcome. 

Not without limits the domain, 
Bui ah! what limits can restrain 
Hearts which fur human kind maintain 

Such welcome. 

Art has not wavM her magic wand. 
Nor Ostentation lent her hand. 
Fastidious, to adora this la rid 

Of welcome. 

» 

The hospitable table stor'd 
With all that Plenty can afford-^ 
Good-humour presses to the board. 

With welcome. 

The fare so good, the friends so kind. 
Domestic rules so to my mind— • 
Elsewhere 1 'dare not hope to find 

Such welcome. 

The vet*ran, boasting many a scar 
Imprinted by the fate of war. 
And homeward looking from afar 

For welcome. 

Then halting, eager to disclose 
His dangers past, and present woes,* 
Learns ere the chequerM tale he cio»e 

His welcome. 

The sailor, whom sad wounds deform, 
Finds written on his shattered form, 
(The wreck of many a battle*s storm) 

A welcome. 

Each wandVing houselea child of woe. 
Whom Fort une*& sports may hither throw. 
Is taught his sorrows to £tHego 

In welcome. 

No ftown will check the opening smile. 
No rigour ask the hircUng'k toil. 
But Charity the tear beguile 

With welcome. . 

Nor Woe alone may revel there, 
For hither Pleasure may repair. 
And laughing Jollity may share 

The welcome. 

Where life's best blessings so abound. 
And mirth and humour fly around 
Oh ! there U magic in the sound 

Of welcome ! 

And such Kfe't changeful destiny, 
He, who to-day exAlted high, 
Hii humbler brother would deny 

A welconej 
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To-morrow*! cbances may bewaily 
To morrow, urging Mw'ryH ule, 
May to the cottage gladly hail 

A welcome. 

But he who of the fcantiest store. 
Reserves a morsel for the poor. 
And giving, wishes it were more, 

With welcome, 

Blessing and Messetl, long shall liTe— 
To larger treaxures, shall receive 
Than pow*r or affluence can give. 

Full welcome. 



CAPRICE. 
Ai Nature animation owes 

To SoPs refulgent heat. 
So from whatShakespeare*B muse bestows 

My lays originate. 

Of man in evr'y act and stage. 

From birth to lifers decrease, 
I mean to sing how ^Vy age 

Is govern*d fay caprice. 

Jn infancy its dawn we viev, '**^ 
The«whiniog moan for— something new; 
The coral bells awhile invite ; 
Kow tops and paper-kites delight. 
Mi8«.*emblem strong of future wishes. 
Is pleaded with doIUes, fans, and dishes : 
Tbh fan to atoms soon is tatterM, 
The dolly broke, the dishes battered ; 
And then succeed the finger^ armour. 
With rings and pincushions to charm her. 

When shady down begins to grace 
The full-grown youth*s cherubic face. 
To manlier joys hi« mind he turns. 
His heart with love of danger burns; 
The chaee or course his foncy fires; 
The noise and shouts of war admires ; 
Pledges to twenty maiUii his troth. 
And seals each period with an oath* 

But delicate, capricious Miss, 
Is quite an opposite of this ; 
She doats en dear Rauisini*s song ; 
Is craay for a cotillion ; 
T)etest8 the very name of Handel ; 
Hates plays— except the School for Scandal; 
And would a« soon see asses run. 
As view that tionster^— Henderson; 
Thou{!h, jast to follow FashionN path. 
She clappM him eVry night at Bath. 
She wonders that her cousin Nancy 
Would huve a hat of such a foncy ; 
At shopping time she next day gets 
The self-same make from Netu BrettV, 
Because she heard Beau Chusem swear 
Twoul4 suit tier mantna to a hair. 



She meeu Sir George at Lady Trump^s, 
He bows, hut Mi^s is in the dumps ; 
Yet hopes Sir George will grant bis hand 
On Monday for an alleroande. 

When Sire and Matfon— naines that please 
Each lover of the law— increase— 
The steadiness of thought demand. 
Caprice still waves her fickle wand ; 
At morning o'er the fumes of tea. 
They jd m what calling Jack must be— 
" A statesman, lawyer, burd, divine, 
** No doubt the boy will some day shine; 
** But wicked Tim (the younger son) 
** Is full of mischief, wit, and fun ; 
'* A soldier he— by Mars I vow, 
<* He*ll be as great ts General Howe. 
'' However let us change the subject, 
" And dinner now must be our objoct.** 
Then roast and boiPd, and lean and fat, 
Make up the morn's capricious chat. 

Now let us view, *mtdst urn« and books. 
The antiquarian's thoughtful looks ; 
A beauteous, free estate he seUs, 
To purchase fossils, spars, and shells ; 
He gives—would reason ever think it ! 
An hundred guineas for a trinket ; 
Because medallic Evelyn says, 
** *Twas made in Julius Casar*6 days.** 

Caprice but seldom fails to press 
The mind of second childishness : 
What sooner can our laughter move 
Than hearing dotards making love ? 
Or see jin old enft^hled creature 
DressM for a ball or fete-champetre ? 
And hear him give his workmen orders 
To extend his views«— put down his hordeit 
To make the mansion of a piece. 
Old Gothic yields to new Chinese. 

But pity heie shall draw her veil. 
Nor at the faults of age sh^ll rail : 
Age from the Muse should find protection. 
Youth linkM to Folly, her correction. 
Nor will she use the lash severe. 
But bids her vouries to steer 
Free of Caprice— the child of freak. 
And cousin of ill-humour'd pique. 
Projector base of discontent, 
Disgustful, sour, imperttneiU; 
Whose sway the bosom^s peace distracli^ 
Who knows nor why, nor how it acu. 
But, tike an evil-minded poet, 
Disturbs the rest of all who know it. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER, 

Bbhold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass \ 
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Alone she cats and binds ihe gnin, 
Aad BOfs a melincliolj stntn ; 
listen ! for th« vale profound 
Is OTerfloviag with the sonod. 

No Ntghtiogale did ever channt 
So twcetl J to raposing bands 
Of travellers, io some shady haunt. 

Among Arabian sands : 
Hoiveeter voice was ever heard 
ItipriQg-time from the Cuckoo biidf 
Acakiog the ailenee of the seas. 
Amongst the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Ferhafs the |>laiBtive numbers flow 
Foroidyuohappyy far-off things^ 

And battles long ago : 
Orii ttfome more humble lay, 
Faailiar matter of to-day i 
Sooie natural sorrow, loss» or paiD« 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Whate*er the theme, the maiden sung 
As if hev song eoald have no ending { 
1 ttv her aioging at her work, 
AoJ «^er the sickle bending $ 
IliiteaMailllhadmyiUl; 
And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart 1 bore, 
liOif after it ^at heard no nort. 



LINES, 

01 ISTQINIMO A RING TO A TOUMG LADT. 

T^ emblem of fiiith, thou tweet pladga of 
a passion. 
That heaven has reservM for one happier than 
me, 

Ob the hand of the £air go resume thy lovM 
statkm, 
^ bask in the beams that are lavishM on 
thee. 

Aodwben some past scene thy remembrance r^ 
ctlling, 

Her bosom shall rise to th»tear that is falling, 

Wiih the traosport of love may no torture com- 
bine, 

Bstbeher*:! all the bliss, and the suffering mine. 

^et ay to thy mistrest, Vre yet I r'*sign thee. 
Ah! say why thy charms so indifferent to mc; 

To her thou art dear, then should I not adore thee? 
Cuiha heart that is her*s b« rtgaidicflt of thee. 
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But the eyes of a lover, a frieiul, or a broth( r^ 
Can see nought in thee but the flame of another ^ 
On me then thou'rt lost, for thou never can*st 

prove 
The emblem of faith, or the token of love! 

But ah ! had the ringlet thou lov'st to surround. 
Had ite*er kim*d the rose on the cheek of mf 
dear. 
What ransom to buy thee could ever be found. 
Or what force from my heart the pnwewtoii 
oDuld tear ! 
A mourner, a sufferer, a wanderer, a ranger. 
In sickness, in sadness, in p^, or in danger. 
In my heart I would wear thee *till its last pulit 

were over. 
Then together weM sink, and IM part thee no 
-aore. 



THE COTTAGE. 



TO ItABILLA. 



Ob share my cottage gentle maid. 

It dnly waits for thee. 
To give a sweetness to its shade, 
And happiness to me. 

Luxurious pride it cannotl>oast, 

Tis alt simplichy ; 
No perfumes from Arabia*s coast, 

Nor glitlVing gems thou*lt 



The hawthorn with the woodbine twinM 
Present their sweeti to thee ; 
And ev*ry balmy breath of wind. 
Is fiUM with harmony. 

Here from the splendid gay parade 

Of noise and folly free. 
No sorrows can my peace iuTade, 

If oidy blest with thee. 

A truly fond and faithful heart, 

Is all I offer thee; 
And can*ft thou see me thus depart, 

A prey to misery ? 

Then share my cottage, dearest maid. 

It only waits for thee, 
To add fresh beauty to its shade. 

And happineM to me ! 



H. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR AUGUST. 



FRENCH THEATRE. 

MAWS TO BE MARRIED. 

[Continued from Page 50.] 

(Enter Umuli, tutening.) 

Sninville. You avoid me to scrupulously that 
i cannot Interpret your conduct in a different 
manner. 

iMtite. Well, Sir, I am an artleis girl and will 
reveal exactly what agifatei my heart. 

Ursule {aloud), Louise, you are wanted, the 
servants and housekeeper desire to receive your 
commands. 

Louue [low to Vrsuli), What a weight of 
embarrassment you have taken off my mind. 
(AUmd) I am going. 

Saimnlle. You had promised to give me an 
explanation of your conduct. 

Louite, You are destined by my £ither, I think 
you said, to become my husband ; but, Sir, there 
are other young ladies in this house who are 
equally worthy of your addresses; Agathe 
and Paulide, for histance. 

Samville They are undoubtedly very amiable^ 
yet I should prefer 

Ijouiae. The truth is, they have rejected you, 
they have Just now declared it to me ; and do 
you believe that after having ubtaioed this know- 
ledge, I should feel much honoured by your 
attentions— neither are you the only friend of my 
&ther*s who has paid us a visit. 

SainvUle. What, madam ? 

Louise. Nothing more than this; I rely upon 
my father^s Idodness \ he will not compel me to 
form so serious an engagement against my incli- 
nation. (Lorn to Urtule). Ah ! my dear Ursule, I 
mast hasten away, lest he should see the tears 
ready to burst from my eyes. [Exit, 

SainvUle (atide). Is it aversion or coquettry 
thatdirecu her actions ? Tlib house is really the 
nest of female perfection \ The one with her 
love for hunting and her Amazonian appearance, 
the other with her sickly partiality for novels, and 
a third whose mind is the sport of whim Alas I 
my dear Jaquemin, you know very little how to 
educate girb. 

Urtule, May I ask, Sir, what is the cause of 
your seeming affliction ? 

SainmUe, I am indeed afflicted, at having bceo 



so unfortunate as unconsciously to displease your 
friend. 

Urtule, Impossible ! 

SainvUle, Then it is the effect of one of her 
caprices ; and you must own that my prospect 
of happiness with her, is not very bright. But 
why should I be in a hurry to marry, and seek for 
a wife in Mr. Jaquemin^s family ? his daughters 
and wards are not the only ladies on earth ; ^pd 
Louise is not the only one who is adorned with 
sense and beauty, for I have an insiaoGC of the 
contrary before me. 

Urtule. I feel how unworthy 1 am of such a 
compliment. I have no caprices it is true, but 
I am incapable of committing an act of deceit, 
and though Mr. Jaquemin invited roe this morn- 
ing to enter the lists with his wards and daughters, 
I will only speak of Louise to you. 

SainvUle, Let me never .hear of her any more^ 
I beseech yoa. 

Urtule, Let me try to find the cause of this 
quarrel. Is it not that you have told her your 
intention of living in the country? 

SainvUU. Well? 

Urtule, It has probably chagrined Louise, who 
without acknowledging it, secretly wuhes t« settle 
at Paris. 

SainviUe. This piece of information puts aa 
end to my uncertainty, and 1 now rejoice at hav* 
ing refused the apartment Mr. Jaquemin has 
prepared for me. 

Urtule. For my part I cannot conceive what 
pleasures Paris can afford. 

SainvUle. You are fond of the country ' 

Urtule, Passionately; when in the company- 

of those we love every abode becomes delightfuL 

I live so happy with my mother. 

SainviUe. I long to pay her my respects, and 
will insuntly bid adieu to Mr. Jaquemin. 

Urtule. Not for ever, I sincerely hope. I per- 
ceive him coming, and will leave you together ; 
but I tell you before hand, whenever yon Tuit 
us expect to hear my mother and I speak of no 
one else but Louise. C Atide at »A« goet.J He 
will marry me. [JTrtir. 

Samville f^^lonej. Undoubtedly I shall visit 
the mother of this amiable young lady. W^hat 
goodness she displayed when she took Lottiae*s 
I part— what fire! what animation ! 
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Enier jAfiviMiK, 

I. How DQVy Sainville ? how fares your 
heart amoag so many captiTatiog objects ? how 
fBccflsfyl ia yoar adrcsscs ? 

Sumcilit. You arc ?cry kind.—- f^nVe.^ He 
vill fl/ inio a passion, and break off iny con- 
Dcciioo, perhaps; but at a.l events 1 am deter- 
tamd to tell the truth, however unpleasant. 

/•fwatm. Yott giM me no answer ? 

iemiile. You know, my friend, that hap- 
ptiHS in the married state depends upon a simU 
biudsof dispositions, and I mu>t own 1 am rather 
•ecentric. 

JofUMtin. I understand you, you mean my 
two wards, they were too old when Ihty were 
Jihced under my care to have their education cast 
iato a new mould ;— -they do not suit you. 

SamilU, I am far from admiring them. 

Jfuemm^ Bui Louise? lUe case is different 
there. 

Smtiiie. She is possessed of a thousand good 
f Dalitiei, 1 doubt not, yet ■ 

Jaqaemm. Yet! what, are you not in love 
with my daughter ; 

SaaaUe. 1 fear I am not happy enough to 
ple2seber. 

Jofann. Not please her ? nonsense I Louise 
has too much good sense not to esteem you when 
ihe is better acquainted with you. 

SaatiUe. No ; I believe it is better to give up 
aU preteostons to her hand at once. 

JoyMwm. Give htr up at once ! that is a weak 
pretence, a hhc excuse, it is you who refuse to 
■urry her. 

SahsiUe, She received me with a denial. 

Jofumm. To refuse the hand of my daughter ! 

SainilU. Always the same, as impetuous as 
«»er. 

Jtquemm. After giving me your word ! 
StuntiUe, Not exactly so much, my friend. 
Joquemin, Your friend ? I your friend ! 
SaiMtiiU. I knew you would fly into a pas- 
sion. 

Jaquemm. I am not in a passion ; but your 
conduct u shameful : no, no, 1 am not in a pas- 
sion, thanks be to heaven my daughter will not 
•ani suitors. 

SoinvUle. I am certain of that, and that is the 
ntMoa why 1 let you know that she is free. 

Jaguemtm. You have done fery right, Mr. 
SainnUe, yonr hand ; we shall see each other 
00 more. 

SamwiUe. We shall, my dear Jaquemin, and 
yoa will grow cool; but I am also of opinion 
that it will hz more proper I should not be seen 
H^ain in your house till your daughters and wards 
he married. 

Jaquemin. Oh, not even then, I have done 
with yoa for ever. 



SiiinviUe. This is too much, it is impossible 
to keep one*» patience any longer with &uch a 
man. \^(.oing, 

Jaquemin. Well, you leave me, you depart, 

Suinville. You turn me out. 

Jaquemin. Oh yes, sel oil, you are right. 

bains Ule. Yes, my friend, 1 am nght. When 
this siorni will be over, you will feel 1 have acted 
like an honest man, your daughter would not 
have been happy with n;c. [£«i/. 

Jnquemm, Infamou* ! infamous! such are 
our modem friends ! who ever heaid of such 
conduct ? I am so angry with him, Luuiie, and 
all my wards ; where are they, (calling) Agathe, 
Pauline, Louise, Therese. They must have 
commit ted some extravagance, which has falleo 
upon the hend of my poor girl. 

fnfer Therese. 

Therese. What has happened, father, that yon 
call so loud ? 

Jaquemin. What has happened; I wonder. 
Miss, that at your age you should dare to fix your 
inclination upon yonr cousin without my con- 
sent, and own it before me. Learn that I forbid 
you to write to him, or receive any of his leiteis* 

Enter Aoathe, Pauline, and Lotiisi. 

Agmtke. What are your wishes, my dear 
guardian ? 

Jaquemin. My wishes, Miss, what means your 
conduct towards that honest man, Ledoux t Is it 
not time you should be married ? 

Pauline. Really, Mr. Jaquemin, you are in ft 
strange humour. 

Jaquemin. And you, Miss ; don*t you see you 
spoil yourself with reading ridiculous romancet. 
Are such books fit to be perused by a young 
lady? 

Xoautf. Be not so angry, father. 

Jaquemin. Ah! you. date to speak to me too. 
It is you who are the cause of all this j you, 
from whom 1 expected more comfort, have now 
injured me more than any. What did you iay 
to Sainville, that he leaves mc, vi>\viug never lo 
enter this house again, and refusing to juarry 
you ? 

Louise Does Mr. Sainville refuse me, I rejoice 
at it hearily CsighingJ. 

Jaqueviin. You rejoice at it ! you ate all mad, 
and wish to make me rave. 

Enter Corsigmac and Lanotix. 

CoTsignac. Tve conquered ! I've conqucrr''J 
{toAgaihc) here is your sla%e {presenting Lt- 
(loux). 

Jaquemin. What do you mean ? 
Cortignac. Only thi«, dear gu.irdian, your ward 
u no longer blind to the meriu of Mr. Ledoux, 
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%ho retams to her more loting than ever, and 
wints nothing more than yoor consent to cele- 
brate the nuptials. 

Jttptemm, As for yoo» Sir, I beUete you are 
an honourable man ; but it is Mr. Sainville who 
introduced you to me, and he hai behaved in 
such a manner that his aquainunce with you is 
no recommendation to me But no j it b Louise 
alone who is the caute of all this. 

XoiRfe. Permit me to withdraw, I cannot bear 
your anger; but since it has been itindled by Mr. 
Sain?itle, I hate his very name. [Exit. 

Jaqutmm. Very well, she hates him j and he 
is gone never to return ! 

7%ert99, But father, my cousin and I are not 
In the least guilty. 

Je^iiciiiiHi. Hold your tongue ; this is the effect 
of my goodness, my indulgence, or rather my 
lolly ; but V\l be so no more ; and if you don*t 
ameod HI give you all up^ and yon shall die 
old maids ! [£n^ 

Tkense, Oh father! do not curse ns. 

Jgaike. What a passion ! 

Paulme* What a burst of rage ! 

CftSgnae (to Pauline), Be so kind as to 
Initiate me into this mystery. 

Pmdm9, What du you wUh, Sir? to fiitigue 
ne with your Iotc; it would be very untimely, 
ibi 1 never was to far from feeling disposed to 
langh in my Kfe. [^Exit, 

fjedanx {to Jgaike). Mutt I a second time 
iitthdniw from your presence ? 

JgtUhe* Just aa you please. My guardian is 
uigry wfth me without kmiwing why, and so am 
I with you. IBxU. 

C^nignac. Every bead goes wrong in this 
kuuse. 

rUrtte (to Ledms). Follow Agathe.««-( To 
Cerf^Mie.) and you Pauline. 

Corngnae. Let us interrogate your father, the 
aervants, the whole house, for we must know 
whence this tempest proceeds. 

TkBTue. From our neighbour, Ursale, I hav% 
no doubt. [Exit. 

C^mgnue, Yes, you are right, i*U toon find it 
out. 

iAdsmm. Why did I return so soon. 

BlID or TBB f BCOMD ACT. 

(To It contimted^J 

HAYMARKET. 
Thb pnbl^ were on Thursday, the 13th, ut- 
%scted to this theatre by a new Comedy, entitled 
Errorg Excepted. The scene lies in a country 
tomtif and though there is no great intricacy in 
the plot, it is very well calculated to excite an 
htterest, and to afford diversion. The hero ot 
tiie pieee, Frunk Woodlamd^ is embarratsed in bis 
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circumstances^ partly by his frthei^ profuskot 
and partly by his own credulity in depending 
upon a Also friend. He is attached to S^hia 
Conroy, who ia under the gnardianship of two 
uncio, who are both solicitous that she shoiUd 
marry. She has two other toven, one Gntmlef^^ 
the tyrannical Lord of the Manor, and Verdict^ 
the Attorney of the village. She despises them 
both,,and is secretly partial to Pnmk Woodland'^ 
Franks having but little fortune, is too delicate 
to avail himself of her affiection. After several 
ludicrous mistakes, and much pleannt egimrogaie, 
the uncles consent to a marriage, and it appeara 
that one of these uncles, Comuutdnm Cimwjfy had 
brought home property bdongihg to Franks 
which enables him to redeem his estate from 
>n®>1g*g6 in the hands of ihttmley. 

There is an under*plot arising from a former 
connection between the Lna^ and the Widem 
Hail, as well u from the distresses of an oM 
schoolmaster and his family who have beea 
brought to beggary by the oppression of Grvrntey, 
The piece is diversified by the humours of the 
Commodore, of the Xoioyar, of a nrjfte Waiter^ as 
well as by the wild desperation of JDitMccj n 
broken speculator. 

This Comedy is the prodoction of Mr. T. 
Dibdin, who approaches nearer to the particular 
line of Mr. Colman than any modem dramatist. 
If we were inclined to be fastidioui we might 
object to the modd he hu chosen ; bat ai the 
drama, by tUe general concurrence of the town^ 
has long been exempted from the obligation of 
ordinary rules, and been suffered to plead to ciV 
ticism with a pardon in its pocket, it would be 
ungenerous to quarrel with the puns or attemptf 
at overcharged character, which abound in this 
piece. 

In a country where folly is &ith, who would 
be a martyr to good sense ? In an age in which 
the stage relishes, and indeed admits nothing else, 
Mr. Dibdin would be to blame to'rlsk his profit 
for his reputation, or prefer the general object of 
writing to one of its most barren and precarious 
compensations. 

This is doubtless Mr. Dtbdin'*8 excuse to him* 
self, and may well be admitted as his apology to 
the critics. Some objections, however, we ^m 
bound to make. 

In the first place, the plot was somewhat stale 
—A bankrupt not appearing to his commission^ 
a young man becoming a dupe tn misplaced coni- 
fiilence, a ship foundering at sea, &c &c. Iixi- 
dents of this sort are of a species of f>lut which 
abound in that catalogueiif mercantile sufferings, 
£Aiy<r# Uit and the Umdnn Gauette. Mr Dib* 
din might have looked around him, and found a 
better story with ease. 

The characters were not very new j Verdict ia 
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n exception. The idea of the buck'nb cottDtry 
pet^o{ger vai original; we trtift Mr. Dibdin 
vill not ■bandon thn cbaracter. Id the present 
piece it if a mere ikeCch. The country waiter 
vuvciy food» and the landlady not amiss. 

Tlie chief merit of this pieccy however, was 
the ^ialofae, with a few exceptions as to the 
pOM. The fint ycene in the second act, in 
vhich Sfltm tidicnles some modern fashions, 
pKticdarly that of Egyptian furniture, was 
viittea with a true spirit of wit and vivacity, 
v^ionld have done honour to any writer of 

tbeife. 

The piece was well supported by the per* 
inacn, and warmly received by the audience -» 
Aatmg the performers we have chiefly to notice 
Iffs. Litchfidd, who may be said to have done 
BOR than justice for the author. Mathews was 
ciceUeBt; and dressed hit character most ad- 
BinUy. Mr. Young appeared to no advantage ; 
the part was uosuited co him, and had little effect. 
Afl any, spirited Epilogue was delivered by Mrs. 
LiicbfieM, in a manner which procured her gene- 
ral appUoce. 

Mr Sheridan^s dramatic satire, The Criiie^ has 
been rerived at this theatre. It hat been a good 
deal anticipated in its effect by Tom Thimbu a 
piece which, without the ostentation of criti- 
cilia, or any grave attempt to expose the faults 
ef dnuaatic composition by means of ridicule, 
is iotariably divesting by the vivacity of its 
burlesqae and the pleasant originality of its ca* 
ricature. 

Tbe Aaieens/ was of th^t daas of plays which 
AfBtetle might have written,— criticism thrown 
into a dramatic form, and familiarised and tnvi. 
CPraiedby stage examplei; Tbm Tktmb might 
have been the combination of Aristophanes and 
flaotns; but the Critic has all the grace and ele- 
gance of Horace, with the addition of that hu< 
Bour so peculiar to English writers. 

Notwithstanding the value of this piece, it is 
bctttrr in the closet than on the stage. The ma- 
jority of an audience understand nothing of cri- 
ttcism. They j mlge of good or bad w ritings only 
by effect; they laugh at a thing decidedly ridi- 
Cttlovi, without any help from critical sagacity, 
<^r application of the joke beyond iu present ob- 
ject—When BvUxgh shakes bis head and makes 
his en/, tbe bugh is at the actor*i grimace; the 
Btirt on the stiff and empty courtier of modem 
^edy is perceived, and relished but by few. 
For suge effiect, therefore, Tom Tkmmh is much 
Biperiorto the CrUw^lU satire is of a very dtt 
^rrnt value and kind. The Haymarket compa ny 
is not quite strong enough to do justice to this 
piece. Fawcett was the P^fi but he was not 
*4emn nor dry enough for the impostor. Instead 
•f delivering the dialogue in a gia? e and seriout 



tone of irony, leaving the joke and the laugh to 
the aixlience, he very kindly conduct^ them to 
it by his own grimace, and spluttered and gabbled 
through his part, as if it had been Ollafd of 
Caleb Qaa/en. The humour of Puff is too re* 
fined for the comic habits of Fawcett. 

Mathews^i Sir Fretful Plagiary was admirable | 
it was fcost successfully drrst ; his affected can* 
dour had a very line tone of hypocrisy ; hifi pe« 
tulance and impatience were given with the most 
inimitable exterior gesture; in a word, Mathews, 
in this character, wiu not inferior to Parsons 
himself. Dangle and Sneer were both mediocre. 
Mrs. Lbton, in Tilburina^ was exccllt-nt, and 
Waddy was a good representative of the mute 
Lord BurUigh. 

The piece was well received, and eontinnes to 
attract. 



ON TRB 

STRUCTURE OF OUR THEATREi?. 

MR. EDITOR, 

The strictures in my first letter were confined 
to the shape of the house, or part allotted to the 
spectators; the remarks in my second epistl* 
had for th<rir object the dispositk>a of the yrotc^ ^ 
fuuaa, or intermediate space between the hous« 
and the stage ; (be observations of ^is my third 
j^crawl will eniirely relate to the arrangeucnt of 
the stage itself. 

With regard to this latter part of our theatrical 
»tructurt-s, allow me to begih by observing that 
our nation, which perhaps makes a more dex» 
terous and more extensive use of raechinery than 
any other, in the production and improvement of 
o'ljects of direct utility and comfort, seems to 
avail itself less than any other, ef the powers' of 
mechaoisiu, in the promotion and the perfecting 
of instruments and meant of mere dit ersion and 
show. 

In the great Italian and French theitm, every 
change of scenery, however extensive its whole, 
and however complicated its parts, is entirely ac- 
complished by means of machinery. The turn« 
ing of one single wheel ef^ts sconce, both the 
simultaneous retreat of the entire assemblage of 
wing< and drops and flat, that are to disappear, 
and the simultaneous advancement of the entim 
set of lateral and top and back scenes, that are 
to come forward In their placet to that the 
deepest forest i>r gard''n acene is, as if by ma- 
gic, in a twinkling, converted into a street or 
palace. 

In the English playhonees, on the contrary, 
every change of scenery (if we except a few of 
|. those very confined and partial trtnsfiguratmns of 
our HailnqQiiuulcE, lerned NntomimtB) Is «!• 
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chieved by dint of hands ; and, whether the ac- 
tion lie in Peru or in China, in ancient Greece 
or modern London, whenever the scene'is to be 
fhifted, out pop a parcel of fellows in ragged 
laced liveries, to announce the event, and to 
bring it al?out by mere manual labour. They 
are not only distinctly heard, giving each other 
directions to that purpose, to the unspeakable 
annoyance of the actor, whom they perhaps out- 
bellow in tome of his finest passages— but they 
are even distinctly seen, tugging and pulling 
piecemeal at each different piece of the scenery : 
of the<^e various divisions some hitch, others 
tumble; here a wing comes rolling on the stage 
before its time, there another lags behind until 
perhaps the time for a new removal is arrived *. 
and thus does every one of those changes of de- 
coration, so frequent in English plays, only pre- 
sent a scene of confusioni most distressing to 
the eye. 

I shall not expatiate at length, on the constant 
violation of those laws of perspective, which 
ough* to 'make the whole range of wings and 
drops and flat, one single cohering body ; or on 
the equMlly constant disregard of those rules of 
congruity, which^ should render every one of 
these different component parts of the same 
whole, subservient to an uniform style of archi- 
tecture and of decoration. Suffiee it to say, that 
this violation and this disregard of the most 
essential conditions of theatrical illusion are car- 
ried in England to the highest pitch. Instead of 
fitting to each other*» extremities with nicety, 
the wings and drops often encroach upon each 
others boundaries in such a way as to occasion, 
in the different qbjects which they represent, the 
most unsightly oiaimings and breaks: and not 
unfrequently is the roof of the humblest hovel 
lost in the uttered sky. For the most )>art, the 
wings, neither in the style, nor in the propor- 
tions, nor in the perspective of their architec- 
ture, correspond at all with the flat with which 
they are associated ; and between the extreme 
shallowness of these wings, and the excessive 
width of the intervening spaces between them, 
half the audience is treated, in all our playhouses, 
with a full view, not only of the premeditated 
and full dress play, acted before the scenes, but 
of the extempore and undress play, going for- 
wanl behind the stage, to the utter destruction of 
all illusion, decorum, and pleasure ! 

On the French stage, wheMever the scene re- 
presents a room, particular attention is given to 
the making that room appear habitable and inha- 
bited. It always displays in the very centre ef 
the flat or closing part, its own appropriate 
folding door, at which the dramatis personae 
usually go in and out j and if, from the peculiar 
tcxtuie of the play exhibited^ this room ihooid 



be supposed to lead to different distinct conti- 
guous apartments, it has as many more additionni 
doors as there are supposed to be such apart- 
ments, each contrived in some one of the wings 
that line the tides of the stage. This practice 
not only increases the illusion of the scene, but, 
what is still more material, renders much easier 
the understanding of the plot : not to speak of 
the infinitely more striking effect which is pro- 
duced by a performer of a commanding mieti, 
and invested with a dignified character, entering 
the scene at the centre, and from his very first 
appearance presenting himself in front to the 
spectators, than when obliged to slide edgeways 
on and off the boards, through an interstice in the 
side scenes. 

In England there hardljr efef n a central door, 
contrived in the flat which closes' the scene : 
Whatever be the performance, and whoever be 
the personages, they all either walk in and out at 
the permanent doors, which fbrm part of the 
proscenium; and, which, «a I have already ob- 
served, offer in their architecture and decoration 
no harmony or connection whatever with the pe« 
culiar scenery or event exhibited ; or they slide in 
and out, between the intervals of the wings, 
which arc generally intended to represent a solid 
cohering wall; so that, were the lavrs of per- 
spective sufficiently attended to, in the painting 
of the scenes, to render the separation between 
their different divisions as imperceptible as it 
ought ta be, and to make them look like an un« 
interrupted inaK of masonryi the entree and the 
q^itof each personage athwart this solid wall, 
would every .time appear effected by downright 
witchcraft. 

In French scenery, a room, represented 
as inhabited, always is made to display a 
few chairs, and other pieces of appropriate fur- 
niture, disposed all aroundj and ready for the 
performers to help themselves to, when required : 
nor, if, in the play that is acting, a dialogue be- 
tween two seated personages, should not be in- 
tended to take place, until, perhaps, near the 
very conclusion of the seencj would a couple of 
the gentlemen in laced liveries aforementioned, 
as if endowed with the gift of second sight from 
the very rising of the curtain, lug two lumbering 
arm chairs to the very centre of the in all other 
respects totally unfurnished boards ; there to re- 
main, staring the spectators full in the face, 
during the whole of the ensuing scene, in order 
to give them timely intimation of a -conversa- 
tion, which, perhaps, the author has been tor- 
turing his wits to represent as an unpremeditated 
and spontaneous effusion, resulting from th* 
most unforeseen concurrence of incidents. 
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FASHIONS 

For SEPTEMBER, 1807, 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASfflON. 



ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No 1.— Etenino DitEsy. 
A roond tnin dresi of India muslin, embroi- 
derpd in a fancy border of needle-work at the feet. 
^ stock bosom, ornamented with vhite beads. 
A full Spanish short sleere, over a plain one of 
vhite atin. A scolloped lace tucker, placed 
strait roond the bosom. Circassian scarf of gold, 
cbambref, or lace, crossing the back, and gather- 
ed in front of the left shoulder into an emerald 
heocli, reaching Iq the feet, finished with a gold 
tVKl, and occasionally formed into drapery by 
i^ attitude of the right hand. The hair taste- 
fttflj disposed in bands and curls ; and a small 
Mtrich feather crossing the crown towards the 
fight side, i« fiistened to the hair with an emerald 
i^od. Earrings, necklace, and bracelets of pearl, 
with emerald clasps. White kid gloves and 
rims. 

No. t.— Eteniko W4LKI1I0 Dbe^i. 

A plam foaod gown of jaconet moilin, a 
vdkiiig length, simply ornamented with tows 
of opn^hems roaod the bottom. A plain sqaaie 
bvoM sitting dote to the form, laced up the 
6«K, and trimmed at the edge with twitted 
Ba4in. A large straw hat of the Gipsy form, 
M unm the crown with a silk handkeichief. 
I^np Vandyke stock, of lacs or needle-wurk. 
A Uaek lace or Chinese shawl, thrown in irre- 
folar ncgKgence over the ihoulders. Straw- 
cobarad kid ghnres and shoes. White samnet 
P**nl,.deeply fringed, and painted in historical 



No. 9.^-A Walking Dibss. 

A phin round robe of the 6nest French cam- 
b'ic. A Capachin cloak of muslin or coloured 
nnnet, edged in Vandyke, sitting close round 
the thnat, with a falling collar, and confined in 
Ihe centre with a ribband or brooch. A Village 
hat, of straw or chip, with silk crown, and rib- 
band to correspond with the cloak. Shoes of 
brown kid; glofes York tan; and parasol of 
(loaded sarsoet. 

ifv. XXL Voi. in. 



No. 4.-*EviNiNG Dress. 

A found train gown of white sarsnet, with 
square back, wrap front, and short full sleeve; 
prftamented round the bot torn, bosom and sleeves 
with a rich chenille ribband of shaded green. A 
short sash tied behind with shaded chenille eodn. 
The Parisian head-dreA, composed of the hair 
formed in braids and curls, blended with bands of 
green and gold foil. The pear earrings of gold 
and pearl. A n imperial necklace of finked gold ; 
elastic bracelett of the same, with emerald studs. 
Shoes white satin ; gloves French kid ; and hu 
of white ciape^ painted in a border of the yelloir 
jesnmine. 



A REGULAR AND EXTENSIVE DELI* 

NEATION 
or TUB MoaT select 

FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON; 

Transmuted from the sevrmi Places of 
elegant resort. 

Although the flight of our fashionable 
fair leaves us little to communicate inimedi«te]y 
from the metropolis, on the score of ^hionable 
intelligence, yet as we punue the changeful 
gorldess with determined perseverance, in her 
various haunts, we hope lo collect for her /air 
votaries a selection of delineations equally cppious 
with those advanuges which our extensive limits 
of observation afford. It is true, that our brilliant 
parties, and public assemblies are for a while 
suspended; that our streets no longer resound 
with the rolling of splendid equipages, or attract 
by the number- and elegance of their fair pe- 
destrians : both animate and inanimate nature 
however need their allotted portion of rest ; and 
the present period may not, therefore, impro- 
perly be termed the repose of the metropolis. 
But genius, taste, and pleasure are always active, 
they disdain the dormant faculties of languor and 
supineness ; and merely shift the scene, in which 
they are ever destined to perform the principal 
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part. Accordingly «t Brighton, at Raniifate, at 
Worthing, at Yarmouth, at Scarhoroughi w« 
find them holding their respective courts, and by 
combining their attractioof, giving lustre and 
animation to each gay and social scene. Now as 
at these places of summer retort, the splendid 
habit of the drawing-room is somewhat hid aside, 
it is the more requisite that the erening and 
morning, the walking, or carriage costume, 
should chiefly engage eur present attention ; for 
at the summer evening assemblies, the petit 
dtjeuni^ or any rural^^tfe, the attire to be con- 
sidered either elegaot or consisteni, should par- 
take more of a graceful, unobtrusive simplicity, 
than of that daaling display which distinguishes 
the winter ball or drawing-room.. It is in the 
unstudied, yet chaste and tastefnl garb of a do- 
nektic genilewoman, in the neat, yet elegant 
attire appropriated to the evening walk, where 
taste and fashion vnite in forming an interesting 
aimplieliy of style, that a beautiful woman will 
•ngage the attention, and come nearest the 
heart. We naturally glance from external grace, 
neatnesa, and propriety, to the purity of the 
iOul, and the order of the mind \ and our admi- 
ration insensibly changes to esteem and affection 
as we contemplate the existing analogy. We 
ha? e in our former communications, occasionally 
insisted on the necessary attention of females to 
this particular style of decoration ; and at a period 
when from its appropriate qualities, the adoption 
will consequently be more general, it will not be 
amiss to dwell more at large on its nature and ad- 
vantages. We will begin with the walking, or 
carriage costume, which we consider never to 
have combined more variety and elegance than 
at the present season. The robe pe/ane of plain 
or embroidered muslin, let in down the seams, 
and entirely round, with double rows of beading 
in embroidery, is exceedingly esteemed, both 
as a morning robe, or sea-side wrap. The Bruns- 
wick mob and vest, the simple jacket and petti- 
coat, made high in the neck, with Spanish 
capes and Catalan! sleeves, trimmed with Van- 
dyke lace, are all articles of fashionable celebrity. 
But the Bannian, or Chinese coat, as a carrbge 
habit, ranks high in novelty and elegance. It is 
formed as a large open pelisse, but short, not 
reaching below the bend of the knee ; and is 
composed of a sof^ Chinese silk, a salmon colour, 
over which runs in a very small pattern, the tea 
leaf and berry. It is simply confined at the throat 
with a brooch, or chord land tassel of lilac silk ; 
and a similar one is suspended from the bottom 
of the waist behind, meant occasionally to con- 
fine the coat. Round the bottom is phced a 
deep lilac silk frins;e, of uncommon richness, 
and beautifully shaded. 1*his very viu'Tveand 
elegant article is usually worn with a iniall jockey 



bonnet, of wove and variegated willow \ fringed 
at the crown with light lereen or lilae. The 
short canonical cloak of musliii, or coloured 
safsnet, trimmed with thread lace. The Spanish 
scarf, and Chili girdle, together with simple scarfr 
of coloured Italian crape, twisted fancifully round 
the figure, and wem with small transparent 
bonnets of the same, are all articles which rank 
high amidst a fashionable selection. The Arca- 
dian hat of straw, or black chip, composes much 
simple and novel elegance. It is somewhat of 
the small gipsy Ibrm, with an oval, or melon 
crown. The rim sits close on •at side of the head ^ 
so as to cover the ear \ and on the other, exhibits 
a small French cap of lace, or a demi crown of 
similar materials with the hat 9 a half handker- 
chief of black net, embroidered in coloured silks, 
(chiefly shaded crimson, or jooquille), singly 
crosses the crown, and coofinn it under the 
chin. Some ladies add a flower in front, others 
pass a small wreath across the forehead so as to 
blend tutefully with the hair } and each of these 
additions have a most animated and pleasing 
effect, and renders this uncommonly elegant 
ornainent/sufHciently dressy for an evening party. 
Simple gipsy hats of straw and chip, are still pre- 
valent ; and a bonnet somewhat of the Minerva 
form, is lately introduced on the evening parades. 
It is formed of a rich fancy sarsnet, shaded in 
the form of small clouds; ornamented with 
Angola feathers on the crown, of correspondent 
hues; and finished at the edge with the French 
binding. Many ladies appear on the public 
walks in simple caps of satin, or lace, lined with 
coloured sarsnet, and ornamented with wreaths, 
or smaU bunches of flowers. Over the cap, or 
suspended from the edge, is seen a short veil of 
French lace. Indeed we remark, that no female 
of 6ahionable pretensions appeals in a cap or 
small hat, without this chaste and becoming ap* 
pendage. The veil is so graceful and interest- 
ing an ornament, that which ever way dieposed 
it most ever produce a distinguishing effect. We 
take upcm us however to recommend some atten- 
tion to the size and disposition of this generally 
becoming ornament; in which particular It 
should at all times be adapted to the style of 
feature and stature of the several wearers ; a short 
woman obscures the possible symmetry of her 
figure by a^ong or wide veil, while a female of a 
commanding height, graceful carriage, and im- 
posing air, receives from the long veil > consider- 
able advantjge. The style of gowns and robes 
differ not very materially from our last commu- 
nication. The plain high front, sitting close to 
the form, with narrow shoulder-strap and low 
back; the plain Vandyke tucker, or French 
lappelled handkerchief trimmed with Vandyke 
lace \ the small puckered front and sleeves to 
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drcKO of cokHired crmpe ; the lozenge front «nd 
sleeve, formed of altercute stripes of French net 
aad atiB ribbancl ^ white tiffany khort dress, 
•rer a coloured sarsnet under-dress 3 plain cam- 
bric morning dresses, with ihe bodies richly 
worked in a close panern of open-hems and em- 
broidery, with the Catalani, or corkscrew sleeve, 
»r« ill articles at once distin^juishing and fashion- 
able ScTcral females of rank and tas le wear the 
hair crept dose behind, and formed in curls on 
the crown of the head. In full dre<5, howercr, 
anriety of style prevails; sometimes we see the 
biad hair formed into ringleu twisted in a cable 
diord at the bark of the head, and flowing full 
08 dw left side, while a band consisting of three 
brakb tests flat on the other; sometimes the 
siapU Madona front is observed ; and sometimes 
eattie bands of braided lv»ir, interspersed with 
steel beads across the forehead, and are twisted 
ui bows at the back of the head. Ridicules of 
paioted velvet, of various constructions, and 
beaatifullf designed, are now much used by our 
kUes of Cushion. The coloured parasol is be- 
coming very general. Trinkett exhibit little 
variety. The composition brooch, formed to 
represent natural flowers ; the beaded necklace 
of polished rose-wood, capped and linked with 
gold; together with earrings and brooches repre- 
senting the flower called the Pheasaut't^ye^ 
maf be ranked amidst the most elegant and 
novel ornaments in this line. Black and white 
salia slippera, together with white and coloured 
kid, trimmed to correspond with the dresses to 
which they are attached, are geneially selected. 
White kid, York tan, and Limerick gloves, are 
conadered far more genteel than those of kid the 
coloor of the bonnets, which were of late par- 
tiaHj introduced. The prevailing colours for 
tke season are pea-green, jonquille, pale-lilac, 
h l n wo ui , pink, and primrose. 



LETTER ON DRESS. 

mOM Eliza TO JULIA, EXPLANATORY AND 
OBSCtlPTlVE. 

Kfoewond Villa^ Richmond, 
Well, dear Julia, after having run our 
round of pleasure with the great and the gay, 
sporting with the dashers at Brighton races, join- 
ing with the fashionable throng at Worthing, 
admiring the fresh*im ported Cits at Margate, and 
tifhiog over the military heroes embarking at 
Ramsgate, here 1 am,<*^uiet1y seated beneath a 
branching willow, whose boughs, reclining in 
ruzoriaot lovelin«t«, embrace the quietly flowing 
Thames. The VilU of which we are at present 
the iiuoates, is the residence of Sir James 
M'Laorencc, at cheerful generous Hibernian; 



who, being very handsome, very insintiating, and 
very poor, gladly followed the example of his 
countrymen, in compounding with a rich city 
heiress^ by giving himself and a title in exchange 
for the Iady*s fortune and estates. The father 
of Lady M' Laurence was a respecuble merchant, 
whose name for more than fifty years hdd re- 
sounded within the precincts of Chauge-AUey ; 
he was the intimate friend of my uncle, and his 
daughter consequently one of cousin Mary^s 
oldest friends. This relation will account to you 
for our present destination. 

Lady M'Laurence presumes much on her 
wealth, is somewhat vulgar,^ and ill-informed ; 
she possesses a person and nunners at once coarse 
and unengaging; and Sir James, who appears 
to possess a lively sensibility for female beauty 
and elegance, seems occasionally to observe these 
uiuttractive qualities in his partner, spite of that 
fortune which permits him to pursue other plea- 
sures than those arising from a reciprocal inter- 
change of affection and tendernesa. My dear 
Julia, I have lately seen too much of those com- 
forts and advantages which a good fortune pro- 
cures, to form any high-floim notion of<— *^ Love 
in a Cottage;** on the contrary, from a more 
extensive observation of men and manners, I am 
more inclined to echo the adage of our old nurse, 
who used to tell us, that ** When Poverty comes 
in at the door. Love flies out at the window.** 
And yet, dear friend, one would wish that" for- 
tune should be but a secondary consideration in 
the choice of a partner for life. 

But as this style b rather foreign to the des* 
tined purport of my letter, 1 w\ll dbmtst it for 
the present, and proceed to simple detail. I in- 
close in this packet, dear Julia, a long list of 
fashionable descriptions, collected from the seve* 
ral places where we have lately sojourned, and 
shall confine myself to a few choice delineations 
of such costumes as have since attracted my at- 
tention. Mary accompanied the three Lady 
B ' s to the fete at Oatlands, last week ; 

and was highly charmed with the cordiality, 
fascination, and benevolent manners of the Royal 
Hostess. Nothing could exceed the taste, ani- 
mation, and hospitality of the charming scene. 
The dresses of the Ladies B vras so singular 

in their construction and design, that they will 
be found worthy of delineation, were it only on 
the score of novelty ; they were styled the Car- 
melite, or Convent vest, and were formed of a 
gossamer satin, the colour a nun's brown. They 
were cut low in the back and bosom, with a 
plain long sleeve of white crape ; a French tippet 
of the same, cut in Vandykes, and entirely with- 
out trimnungy met the edge of the vest round 
the bosom, and sat dote to the form j round the 
throat it wu finiibed with a roir of Convent 
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bcadt, and a cross was suspended from the centre, 
of Jerusalem wood. A deep black tdvet eeslus^ 
pointed before and behind, confined the bottom 
of the waist, which was much longer than are 
iifiually seen, and each point reached to the edge 
of the tippet. The hair was worn in bands and 
braids on one tiHe of the head| <nd t tbw loose 
euris fell on the other. On the crown of the 
head, and placed towards one side, w^s a flat and 
fjnciful disposed turban of crbnson muAin, 
thicklf interwoven with small gold spots, and 
worn somewhat in the Chinese style. The three 
sisters are nearly of the same height, of a middle 
suture, and neatly rather than elegantly formed. 
Their complexions were a clear brown, and their 
features expressive without being handsome; 
but the trio thus singularly adorned naturally ex- 
cited universal attention. 

Mary wore a short dress of black net lace, over 
a white satin under-dress, the bottom and drapery 
ornamented with borders of the pheasant's eye 
and myrtle tastefully blended. Her hair was 
braided" in banrfs, and twisted fancifully with 
Chinese pearl ; bracelets and armlets of the same, 
with the barrel snap of diamonds. Her shoes 
Were white satin,, trimmed with silrer; atid she 
wore a bouquet of the Cape-heath and jessa- 
mine. 

We hkve just received dresses from town ap- 
propriated for that intermediate style which at 
this season is more generally adopted ; for, ex- 
cept on very particular occasions, it is thought 
prodigiously vulgar to dress much in the country ; 
I do not mean to infer, that less attention is re- 
quired in this order of personal uecoration ; for a 
correct taste is m«re immediately discemable in 
this than in any other style of costume. The 
must striking article in this line is a frock dress 
4)f plain India muslin, with separate waists, let in 
entirely round, with treble rows of beading. The 
morning waist is made of embroidered muslin, 
similar to that whidi composes the dress, and 
buttons up the back; it sits hicfh in the neck, 
and closeto the form, and i» finished with pointed 
capes round the throat, trimmed with narrow 
Vandyke lace. The long sleete d la Catalani, 
is of plain muslin, similar to that which com- 
poses rhe dress. The other waist which trans- 
forms this clegtDt gmrb into the erening dress, is 



formed entirely of footing lace, and headings of 
embroidery, extended over a lining of white 
sarsntt; the sleeve, short and full, is formed on 
the cross, finished at the edge with a row of 
beading, and confined in the centre of the arm 
and bosom with the hegrcs^ease brooch .—1 have 
nevtr seen any dress wHich blends at once more 
convenience, neatness, and elegance. For more 
minute particulare 1 refer you, dear Julia, to the 
list of general remarks which accompanies this; 
and shall hasten now to conclude my epistle by a 
farther attention to your wishe«, in recommend- 
ing to your perusal the following new works. I 
know, that in spite of all opposition, you continue 
your predilection for the epistolary style ; read 
therefore a novel in letters, entitled-— Love as it 
may 6e, and Friendship tu it ought to 6e, by Mrs. 
Bayfield ; 1 know you will need no other induce- 
ment than the decision passed on it by the late 
elegant authored, and inestimable woman, Mrs. 
Cooper. The Bungarian Brotkertf and TRe 
Jphorisma rf' Sir ThUVp Sidney^ firom the pens of 
the amiable sisters, the Miss Porters, I am sure 
you will read with avidity. 7^ BerteteUnt 
Monk shall arrive with the next packet; we are 
too deeply engaged in it to part with it at present. 
Adieu ! dear, and ever dear Julia, conclude me 
always your attached and affectionate 

ELIZA. 



TO CORRESPOKDENTS. 

THE ctmeluiion t>f the Bssny on "PeHkemut^ 
together with the termination of the Bit^;raphjf i^f 
the Queen of Naplet^ (wAicA had heen mitiaid) 
leiU be given in our next. 

The FarmerU Lettors mill be returned. 

Our Correipondenl in Clipttone'Ureet we shall 
be glad to hearjhtm. 

Our valuable Corretpondent at Camden Tbma, 
to whom we were indebted for the account ^f a 
Concert of Music given to two Elephants^ is re- 
guested to purge hts MS. qf all future indelicacies. 
To raise a blush oe fetkale cheeks is not becoming 
a writer of his distinguished talents. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 



MitiA FMAMcesTsABELLA, the pre- 1 
sent Queen of Portagal and Algarve, was 
born December 17th, 1734; married June 
10th, I760t to the late King, by whom she 
has issue* John Maria Joseph Lewis, 
PriDce Regent of Portugal and Brazil. 

The Queen of Portugal was attacked 
nrly in life by a species of melancholy, 
vhich produced an ocoasional deprivation 
of her sensci; and* about twelve years 
since, this malady encreased to such an 
alarming degree, that it was judged neces- 
ury to take the reins of government from 
her immediate guidance, and entrust them 
to the hands of her son. His Ro^al High- 
ness was declared u|M>n this occasion 
Prince Regent, and Portugal has never 
been more flourishing and happy than 
under bis dominion. His Royal Highness 
has been married many years to Charlotte 
•loaquina* infanta of Spain, and has issue 
h> her, a son, born October l>6th, ia()2, 
and a daughter, born February S.;d, 1804* 
The incapacity of the Queen of Portugal 
is said to have bad its oiigin in a species 
<^ rcligiotti mdancboiy ; indeed such is 
the excess of bigotry and superstition 
which has always prevailed in this Court, 
^hat ^is kiad of imaaity it mora prcvaleat 



in Portugal than in any other quarter of 

the globe* 

Some yean since, when her Majesty's 
distemper was at the height, the Court of 
Lisbon sent over to England for a physi- 
cian of eminent practice in this country. 
The gentleman who was sent for attended 
the summons ; but we fear that his skill 
was of no avail. Her Majesty seemed 
better for a time, but soon relapsed into a 
more alarming state than ever,— ^a state* 
it is said, of alternate idiotry, and an acute 
and agonising melancholy. 

Portugal is almost the only country of 
Europe that has been exempt from the 
spreading mischief of the French Revolu- 
tion; she is likewise the only state who 
has remained steadfast in her fiiendship 
and alliance with Great Britain. How 
long she will be permitted to remain so^ 
now that the power of France and the am- 
bition of its ruler have no check fix>ia any 
Continental states,— and now that the 
avowed principle of Napoleon is to drive 
the commerce of England from every port 
of Europe, it a subject of general appre- 
hension.^Such is the political situation of 
Portugal that she can. but submit to the 

\ rigour of a harsh necessity. 
' Q 2 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OV NAPLES- 

[Cimcluiled frotfi Vol. JJ. P<f^ 229. J 



Thb happy country of Naples remained 
long in. a state of tnnqatllity and peace, till that 
gmcral explosion of mischief, the French Revo- 
lution, produced a sudden shock amosfst the 
Continental Powers, and involved the fairest part 
of Italy in its spreading ruin. The sister of the 
Queen of France, and of the Emperor of Ger- 
aiany, could not remain unmoved, whilst the 
former perished oii the block by the hands of a 
savage horde of Jaoobins, and the latter fell by 
an assassinatioa of which France was universally 
suspected to be the author. 

Naples, therefore, was one of the first In the 
confederacy against France. The melancholy 
history of these wars must not be pursued too 
far; it wiH be sufficient to say, that Naples fell 
from the same causes which precipitated the rest 
<of the Oontincfit. Whilst the French army was 
•verronning Italy, and the most skilful of its 
Generals was employed to subdue the kingdom 
of Naples, it was the policy of that unfortunate 
eountry to send to the cabinet of Vienna for 
the appnititmeni of a General to command the 
Neapolitan troops. The conduct oCthls military 
cabiilet Is well known ; they drew up plans of 
battles, and the whole scheme of a campaign, to 
the execution of the minutest part of which their 
several XS^nerats were bound by the penalty of 
life and character. For the defencfe of Naples 
they appointed the court sycophant. Mack; a 
man who had procured his preferment by a suc- 
cessful Course of intrigue, and had been raised by 
a pnrty who were in opposition to all the views 
•f ^the Arch-Duke Charles, the former saviour 
of lialy, and the bulwark of the Austrian 
House!' 

When. Mack arrived at Naples, he found an 
army of forty thousand men, in a state of high 
di8CipIine,jcommaaded by excellent ofHcers, and 
most admirably equipped for a campaign. I^rd 
Kelson, who bad just returned from the Nile, 
vras at this moment in Naples.— Mack was, of 
course, intrcKluccd to this illostrious man. Lord 
Nekon made his observations on his character 
upon the first interview.—** This man,*\said his 
Lordship- to a lady high in his coofidenee, '* is 
an officer well enough for a parade^ bjti I do not 
like him fbr a field of battle. They must as- 
suredly wish to lose Naples, or they would nerer 
«utf^ hifll 10 defend it." 



The French were now advancing npov (h« 
Neapolitan territoiy witli great rapidity. Of«v- 
th rowing every thing in their way, and ciowned 
with a general success, at once the reward of 
their courage and successful practices of corrup- 
tion, they approached with their imminent 
thunder the confines of the kingdom. 

The confidence of the Royaii Fanily and tbe 
people waa implicit^ and ^y expedtod a cenaisi 
victory. The Freneh, with the usual: vanity of- 
their characterj they thought fescrfed to fall by 
the NeapoliUn sword, and they watted the mo- 
ment of their approach as the day of tftuApli« 
Previous to a battle, Geneixl Mack proposed to 
review the troOps, and exercise ihem in m ahann 
fight— all the people of the diy, amongst whom 
were Lord Nelson and the loieign Ambaaaadoie^ 
attended the review; hts Lordship, faowevery 
soon retired disgusted front the scene. Being 
interrogated by the Lady, to whom we faxve 
alluded above, en what account he waa displeased* 
he replied, ** Did you not see that this feUow, 
Mack, had surrounded himself? If he fighu ia 
earnest as he does in'^how, there is an end of 
Naples.**«-His Lordship, indeed, acted a» if he 
thought so ; he prepared his fleet, which was an- 
chored in the Straits, for the recq^tion of the 
Royal Family ; and in a few days after the battle 
had been fought on which the fate of the king- 
dom depended, the King, Queen, and Court of 
Naples, were obliged to take shelter in the cabin 
of the Admirars ship. 

Upon the peace o£ Luneville, a new £ice of 
things appeared upon th? Continents and tbo 
King and Queen were restored to their capiuL 

This tranquillity, however, was of no long 
duration— A third coalition involved Naples io 
all the horrors of war ; and this country^ whic|i 
had made peace with France, conceited herself 
absolved from all its obligations upon the rupture 
between Austria and Napoleon. An English 
fleet and an English army were accordingly sent 
to Naples, and Bonaparte found it his interest to 
represent the reception of this force by Naplea 
as the violation of a solema ireaty. No sooner^ 
therefore, had his arms triumphed jn Gennaajr, 
than he turned his revenge upon Naples }»-» 
Massena advanced with a powerful auny te 
seiVe the capiul, and the ^ieg a«d Queen irem 
a|a4a cojupelle^ lo fly te . ^icilj. it 
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object of Boiuparte hoc to tniicr lo rich an inberi- 
lance to ciaipe afain from his hamlt. He re- 
lolved aeooidmgly tq annex it to Fraacoi by 
cratiof it ioto a uibataty kingdom, and bestow- 
ia; the crown opon his brother Joseph. 

To this mebndiolf history wa have little more 
to add ; the Queen of Naples is now at Palermo, 
m Mesrinsy a fngitiYe from her countrjTi and pent 
*p in an island, secure only by the proteetion of 



a British fleet. The ishuid of Sicily is daily 
threatened with invasion by France, and It is a 
matMr of aspoos moAent w conjecture how lonf 
we shall be able to defend it. The Queen of 
Naples is a woman of heroic fortitude, and is not 
likely to lose any thing of her royal dignity by 
adverse fortune; she still preserves an elevation 
jof 9pirit, and is not dejected by those calamities 
i which might overwhelm an ordinary mind. 
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MADAME TALLIEN. 



At diefl|e«r«fghiteii the rii^ and beantifnl 
dngtor of *a SpnnMi COum do Gabarrua» was 
■a niad lo M« 4a FanNnat, a a n —a ailor of the 
Hfttunancof Bodnleattx, who* three yean after* 
»vii» toiane bia lifn at the fxpence of his pro- 
pmj em i p ai ed and joined hb loyal countrymen 
oa iba banks of the Khinn. Noi wishing to «z. 
poK a voman Ik piutnaded dearly to love either 
tathalMafdaaiid danfera ef wai^ or the perils, 
<anwipf^ aaid auffarin^ of eodle, Mr. de Fon- 
tmd, 'Whan enngiattng^ himself, left hia wife at 
hm^ to wait thnra the iasoe of thn pending con- 
tart kth between atataa and ftiatinna. 

AAerikeQni9rtiinate<|aeen Marte Antoinette 
bad be«i muidemd in anoh a barbaiotu manner 
^ the rcgkide asmaina of her royal eonaort, 
Madame de Fontenai easily perceived that her 
lor ao more than her eountry would be a safe- 
gaard for her; and therefese, by some pecuniary 
SMriieeBy procured a passport for Bourdeaux, 
vhh perminiMi to sail thence in a neutral vessel 
fivSpahi. 

Oolker arrival atBonrdeauXy Tallien resided 
there as a representative of the people and as a 
national commissioner; she ptesented herself 
hehn the Revolutionary Committee to have her 
pnf verified previous to her embarkation, but 
bring thedaoigbter and wife of noblemen, instead 
•f obtahiio^ leave to quit France, she was arrested 
as s suspected penon, and as such confined In a 
loathsome goal. Tallien was struck with her su- 
perior beauty, and immediatdf was enamonred 
of her. Forming his opinion of her however 
from many other gay, indiscreer, though arrested 
ladies, he addreised her thus :— *< My, pretty fe- 
male eitben, 1 shall eaH on you h^re as soon as 
it k da rk yon un^efttand me— I want to see 
yoa alone.** ••But I will not »ee you alon^,** 
anc«<efed she'; '* throw your Softan handkerchief 
to aome pMrson mofe eom^isamt,. and mcr.- 
woRhf ef etfeh lnanltit% and humiliittrt]^ distinft. 
tJon." "-You lAtaU shortly repent of your 
had|||fhn8i;**tiM'Tlllit<n, f eroc io u sl y quitting 
berr '- Hm veiy aext-day iter naffle Was npwn the 



list of the military commission ; or, which was the 
same, she knew herself to be one of those unfur<- 
tttnate persons intended to be tried and executed 
within twenty-four houry. When she was me- 
ditating on her fate, Tallien suddenly entered^ he. 
threw himself at her feet, and began with pro* 
fessing his sincere affection lor her, and avow* 
ed himself her slave thougli she w^s no longer 
his prisoner. *' Here is the list,** continued he, 
" of the prisoners once con<|emned to pcri»h 
with you; your name is already omittadi. asase 
those of other persons whom you wish to save* 
and they shall all be aet at liberty to.>in9r(ow 
morning.** " I shall convince myself said 
Madame de Fontenai, *' whether you are sinreve 
or not ; lend me but pen aiyi ink.** With one 
single stroke she at once crossed all the m vMm - 
on the fatal list. Within twelve* hours after- 
wards all these individuals of both sexes came te * 
thank her for their deliverance, being Informed 
by Tallien thai they owed it to bar iot^feroiiGe 
alone. 

Of the preference she then gave to M, de Fon- 
tenai, this ill-bred and vicious man seemed but 
little to know the value. Some few days %i\m 
his till then faithful and amiable wife had been 
delivered of her first child, he had the indeliqacy 
and brutality to introduce under the same roof in 
his house a common prostitute. The indiscreet 
$dclity of a maid informed Madame da Fonten«d 
of the infidelity of her husband. With feelingp 
acute as well as indignant^ not considering the 
weak sute of her health, she rose from her bedy 
and flew towards the room polluted by impurity. 
She found the door bolted, and was nfus.d ad- 
mittance. Smarting however more from Vhj in- 
sult offered than regarding the s'.rength she pos* 
sfsscd, in endenvouriug'to force an .er\'r.ince.she 
faintf({ away, and was carried almost lir.:ies« b^ck 
to '. r lied". A woman, thevicilm of the sptiuc* 
tion,corrbp'ion, x^x negligence of one sex, is also 
fiequen^ly the per5ecuti'd pBJeci of he j(^*Aiousy. 
envy, pride, or uuchari ablenesj; of ihe oihtif^ 
Had M.deFoateaai been prudent and jture^ 
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h\% wife nii|ht still hive been innoceot tml 
chaste* ^ 

When at PaHsyTalUen of course often Tislteid 
Madame de Kotitenai, who easilf obtained a 
divorce from a hosband prosciibed as an emigrant. 
She refused howeter to regard Taltien in any 
other light than that of a friend, as long as France 
groined under the tyranny of Robes|iierre, mote 
barefaced, more violent, but less artful and less 
oppressive than that of Bonaparte. 

Jean Lambert Taltien was bom at I'aris io 
1770, and though only the son of a porter had| 
from the kindness of hb father^s master, been 
educated above his birth. He was at the b^gin 
ning of the revolution successively the steward 
of Mirquis de Bercy, clerk to an attorney, and 
In the office of the treasury ; secretary to Bros- 
tarei, a member of the constituent assembly, 
and asstitant to the proprietors of the Moniteur. 
fo 179! he published his own 'journal, called 
P Ami desOiioifens, which did not meet with suc- 
cess. Me shewed himself one of the most un- 
generous and indefatigable enemies of his virtuous 
King, whose trial he pressed, and for whose death 
he voted. During his several missions a.^ a re- 
preseiiutivo of the people, he committed the 
greatest excesses and cruelties. It was not till 
after his acquaintance with Miidame de Fontenai 
that he became more moderate ; as to please her 
he had spared Bonrdeaux, and to t>btain her 
band he saved the lives of thousands at Paris by 
the decided part he took in the destrnction of 
Robespierre; and though his motives were dic- 
tated by persoiml interest alone, he notwithstand- 
ing tendered great services to his wretched coun- 
try. Hia conduet and actions were afterwards 
inconsistent and contradictory, by turns the pane- 
gyrist or the accuser of revolutionary criminah; 
be was therefore suspected by all Actions, and 
defended by no party. Such was the regicide to 
whom Madame de Fontenai united herself on 
the 20ihof August 1794, three weeks after the 
death of Robespierre. He was then one of the 
most popular revolutionists, and shesoon became 
one of the most fashionable bellet of the French 
Mpublic. It was however almost as difficult a 
task for her to exchange decency for Vandalism, 
to produce order in place of confusion in the re- 
gions of fashion, as for French political revolu- 
tionists to fix and constitute a regular government 
on the republican basis of anarchy and licentious- 
ness. At once to attem pt the restoration of former 
usages and customs, fr'^m which five yesfrs of re- 
volutions h id made a distance of five centuries, 
would have been a vain attempt The court, 
gala, or full dress, could not immediately sup. 
plant the sansculotte and carmagnole vestments I 
of fiUh and rags.' Instead therefore of contmenc- ' 
ing with a progrosiTe advanceneot tMvards • io- [ 



form of apparel and appearance, MidameTMHeis 
went to the other extreme in' inventing thtkaut 
t&tt of nadity. The ungallant sava genets of 
Rtvbespierre, and the ungenteel brntality of bts 
accompticesi had already necessitated every lady 
ti waiting death from the revolutionary tribunal, 
or only coiifined in consequence of the rcvolti- 
tionary tyranny, to cut off her hair and to cut 
down her gown, if she wished to avoid the in- 
sults of a public executioner, or the horrors of 
his unfeeling operation when On the scaffold. 

It must also be confessed that a nation vfcious 
to the highest degree before tiie revolution, had 
not improved its morals since; and that the fair 
sex in France naturally coquet te?, vain, dashfn^, 
and bold, were mudi more indnled towards the 
naked than towards the covered xtr clothed sy^ 
tern. Nakedness, absolate nakedness, and no. 
thing but nakedness, vras therefore seen at th« 
play-houses, at the opera, at the concerts, routs, 
and in public walks as well as in private asseiis<> 
Mies. When one lady left off tjfckufp another 
laid aside a petticoat. When one nneovvred her 
arms, another exiKised her legs or tbight, I-i«4 
the progress of stripping continued a lictle longer 
in the same proportion. It is very proboMo Uiat 
most French ladies would In some montfis luitre 
reduced themselves to be adflAlred, etivteif^ ot 
blamed, as the Eves of th« eighteenth centurf . 

But MadameTallien did not enjoy undisturbed^ 
the dictatorship of the fashions ) enviout, sedl« 
ttous, or facetious rivals nften opposed her. 
Among these Madame de BeaubanMMS, tbe gay 
widovr of the guillntined viscount of the smnie 
name, was most ingenious and most active, though 
at first not the most apprehended. Having better 
shaped thighs than well formed arms, the pride 
of Madame Talllen, she, under a dear muslin 
gown, put on flesh coloured satia pantaloonsy 
leaving off all petticoats, but at tbe same time 
lowering the sleeves of her gowns to her elbows^ 
whose long elastic gloves of grenoble combined 
to conceal even her clumsy fingers. Madame 
Tallien, in her turn, wore gowns without sleeves { 
and to distract the notice of amateurs from the 
fleshxcotoured pantalooBs, affixed borders of large 
Brussels lace, not only to her white silk petticoat 
but to her cambric chemises. These frshioiMible 
contr.irities entertained many and scandalised fev 
of the republican beaus and belles, though the 
partisans of siiort sleeves lampooned thttse oC 
long gloves, and the cabal of under petticoats 
wrote epigrams on the motives of the wearers <^ 
paataloons. Every thing reoiained unsettledL 
a(nd a civil war wa« by many judged inctvirable^ 
when a certain situation o( the Viscounte«i 
l>f>wager de Beauharnois made her resort to false 
bdliesL, which were immedhtely accompanied be 
lliMli:<ic TalliBu'i irtilkial putm$. B»th 
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timcf cbcuelbf* vmC, and caused a cenauon of 
kttiiiiks and tb« floodowm 4ftf a trcatf of nmft- 
tniitj ; aod ilie year 1795 pasted over wUhoat 
fdrtbef iliiTiiilminii of iniiOTatiofis* 

Whea during 1796 fortune had crowoed her 

Bcv sans-ciilotte hu&band BoiioparCe with m^ 

^eserredsoecess ia lUly^ the ex-viscountcii was 

tenpted to eocfoacb oci» and et em to ininngc^ 

jueccdiag engageoieots, Vniil the peace of 

Caispo Forroio, when the Parisians saluted 

Madaoe Bonaparte as AV#/rc Dume de Vktoinsf 

sadabos'd Madame TalUen as Notre liam^de 

StpUa^e^ the former bad not aoany or great ad* 

natagesi but then the latter^ under pretence of 

SlkeaJth^ prudently withdrew from the scene of 

caotcst. ^s SUO0 however as the glmaous victory 

•£ Uvd Ndson at Aboukir was known at Paris, 

Madame TaJliea shewed herself peifactly T^ 

(•npcred, entered the lists with fresh vigour, and 

eUigMJi her proud lisal not only to shift her 

^miters bat to change her coloi^s. That year, 

1793,a third and dangerous pretender started up 

IB tke elegant person of the celebrated Madame 

Kepamicr, whose appearance was sufficient to 

ttaotfcnn mala into allies. She, however, mora 

f»0B pmdeace ami modesty than from fear of 

the fecaidable. vetesaa forces of her opposers, 

sooeaade an heaottr4ble retreat, and tranquillity 

lueicwacded hersacriftce of vanity. 

InNurem^ef 1799, after Bonaparte had usurp- 
ed the supreme authority in France, Madame 
TJiien, from a certain coolness aitended with 
certaio airs of hauteur, concluded that the wife 
4if an upstart, who endurerl neither an equal nor 
a superior, would not long respect ueaiies which 
put her OQ a level with a person whom she con. 
sidered not only as an inferior but as a subject. 
She iheefore made overt uresr to Madame Re- 
caoiier for forming a common league against a 
comai<»Q foe While their plenipotentiaries were 
dtscuKing ^ the battle of Marengo occurred, and 
broke tiff all further conferences ^ and had not 
anoUier intruder, Madame Murat, presented her- 
^If, Madame Bonaparte wouW^ have been as 
Tiach the undi:>puied sovereign of loileis as her 
hatband is of cabifu^ts. 

A repuUican writer thus complains of Madame 
Tallicu's f shionable incivisme : ** Possessed of an 
ample income, the whole of wliicli is ai her own 
Command, khe indulges in all the extravagance of 
diesi and decoration. One day her shoulders, 
ch«t, and legs, are bare j on the next they are 
adorned wiih festoons of gold chains, while ber 
bead sparkles with diamonds j^ and instead of the 
sioiplicity of a Romao matron, she constaotly 
exhibits all the pstenutious luxury of a Persian 
Stiitaoa. France may be termed a commonwealth, 
but these lurely >re not republican manners be- 
fitting the wife uf 00(6 ^ the,mst.cmioca(of 



her citizens.** The author should have added that 
this eminent citiaen' then resided in a simple 
cottage, of which the furniture aiooe cost four 
thousand lonis d'ors. As to French republicaA 
manners, are they not Dearly connected with 
drowning, shooting, massacreing, murdering, pro* 
scribing, and plundering? Society has suifereA 
but little from Madame Tallien"* vanity, white 
humanity will for ever deplore and condemn th« 
barbarous excesses of the mo«t eminent ciiiseRy 
Tallieo, her republican husband. 

It is averred by all the classes in France, that 
the young, handsome, and aecomplirhed Madanie 
de Fontenai, who so loog continued the fashion* 
able idol of men, and the fashionable model off 
women, divorced and married Tallien only to 
save her own head, and the lives of hundreds oC 
otlier innocent persons. She never had any 
affection, not even inclination, for an individu^ 
it was impossible for ber to Ateem, ami she there* 
fore treated him rather as a valet than aa a hui^ 
band; he was used still worse by her father. 
Count de Gabarrus. 

In the sense of strict justiee and sonnd ma» 
(ality, no provocations' whatever can extenuate 
the violatsun of matrimonial duty. A wifehow* 
ever, circumstanced like Madame Tallien, who 
had no choice but between the embraces of a a 
unworthy and a worthless husband, or a eruti 
and degrading death from the hands of ihe exe« 
cutioner, if dixgust or revenge led her aatiay, 
though she niust certainly be to blame, is leei 
culpable than the unprovoked adulteress, whose 
f icious propensities injure and confer wretched* 
ness on a partner, the free selection of her heart, 
deserving her love and her fidelity as well as her 
regard and tenderness. 

That Madame Tallien has been very gal Ian t^ 
and very indiscreet in her gallantries, cannot be 
denied j but that also numbers of persons have 
boasted of her favours, and published anecdotea 
of their successful intrigues with her, to whom 
she had scarcely ever spoken, is equally' true; 
I andwill be believed by every one who has studied 
the character of t)ie vain and p^esunnptuone 
French pefil mMiires, who are greater gasconadeit 
under the colours of Venus than even under th# 
banneis of Mars. 

Madame Tallien, when Madame de Fontenai 
was esteemed not only one of the mo^t beauitful 
and amiable persons of her sex,, but also as onw 
truly respectable and virtuous; she resided at 
Paris eighteen months af'er her first husbands 
emigyation, and was constantly surrounded fay 
admirers and adorers ; but she affiuded no morn 
occasion for the rumours and clamours of malice 
and malignity, than for the calumny and accuw* 
tions of envy and scindal. She quitted the 
capital in October 1793 as pure as she reiuroed te 
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it in March 1794. She iw^er admitted ewn 
TaMen, to whom »b« thought hertelf both 
obliged »nd engagfld, but in the presence of a 
thiM person 5 and she neter went out to plays, 
walks, or parties, bqt in the company of some 
female friend, or followed by attemlants who 
never lost sight of their mistress. She frequently 
protested long before her second narriage^ that 
gratitude and humanity alone had occasioned her 
divorce, and that she believed she should fall a 
victim to her feelings for the sufferingf of others. 
She repeatedly complained to her friends and 
relatives how d'tsigreeible Tall ien was to her, and 
how much resignation it demanded on her part 
to unite her destiny with that of such a vile person. 
After her marriage, notWithsUnding her In- 
vincible repugnance to Tallien, she remained 
faithful and irreproachable; but this vain up- 
start shewed himself as immoral and indelicate 
as cruel and unprincipled. He abandoned a wife 
then the pride of ptrfection and matrimonial 
Inveline^, boasted of the impure society of 
courtesans and strumpets, and afterwards vaunted 
before her of his depravity as of glorious achieve- 
ments Sh.j still, however, resisted the incite^ 
men's of revenge, the gratification of her pas- 
lions, the tempUtions of pleasure, and the allure- 
ments of love, and the pleasing prospect, or 
father certainty, of being brfoved by a gentle- 
man her «qaal by birth and of principles cun- 
gfoisl with her own. At last she hapj^ed to 
be acquainted with the loyal and witty, though 



not handsome Count de 



who hated her 



husband as much as she despised him. To his 
£rst question, Can a lady of your rank, of your 
accomidishmcnts, love a moral and political 
monster such as Tallien ? she answered only 
with a ^significant blush. He took advantage of 
her l>a&li(uliief:s, embarrassment, nay humiliation, 
and .>hc ce-ised that day to be a virtuous woman, 
a faithful wife. « 

When oncd the nice but strong limitf which 
sep-rate virtue from vice are tranisgressed, the 
road to ruin iSSiMOOtli, enticing, e^sy, and nearly 
irresistible. In thu c lurse pf a few weeks she 
entertained as great a contempt of herself at db- 
like of her huiban I ; but familiarity with de- 
bauchery soon engendered ir.dtflPrrence towards 
nmality or even decency. Every gentlem:.n 
who^e manners she liked, whose conversation 
was ac(ree4bl« to her, whose figure pleased her, 
or whont her fancy adorned with real or imaginary 
excelier»cies,wasc( rtainly wiihoin much difficulty 
or long perseverance to be counted among her 
f.iv(»ure(! y;.illantK. f ler favotirt an) din.nctinns 
fin«Ily became •so common that they csascd to be 
eidi reiiviable or desinible. 

Thus was sh.j Mtua'cd when in June 1798 
Tallien tailed fur Egy^u. - Ai that period a uU, 



handsome, weU*niade yonng man of family, for- 
tvne and eduoation, became very fashionable in 
the fithionable aocieties of the French capital. 
He was introduced there as a Danish traveller by 
the name of Fredertoon ; but wet shortly and 
Bsoally known by the appeHation of the beam 
RwgieUk: His real and family oasue and tiiJe was 
Count de Ribbing, a Swedish nobleman by birth, 
but implicated in thesmnrdtr nf Gortrviii Ul. 
die late King of Sweden. 

Shortly after TaUten*s departoiWy tlie betm R0- 
gieide vai lodged wHh hit wife, and coatiniMd 
with her vntil 1801, when Bonaparte, having 
heard of apeacftan^ of Josephine for htm,dift- 
patched to him an order to quit France iaa«c» 
diately, " as the Fimt Comtal oowld not aH^tr m 
his dominions an attatain of tho father of hit 
ally, the King of Sweden.** 

Madame Tallien had prooMied her fiather to 
obtain a divorce from hor pretent hoahmd aa 
soon as he retomed from Egypt. Apowtst* 
for a divorce was therefore ready drawn np and 
presented to Tallien at her first Hrtcivtew tn 180t» 
accompanied with two livinf argomenta, her two 
sons, of whom she had been ddivcred doling 
his absence, and of whom the •ckw^wlodged 
that the beau Regicidt and Co. were the Citben. 
After many complaints, reproaches, oaMit, and 
threats, he at length consented^ and in tB08 *e 
daughter of Count Gabartua was still unmarried 
with two husbands alive. 

Madame Tallien is an incredible compotilkm 
of virtues and vices ; of good qualitiet and shame- 
ful irregularities. From habit more than from 
inclination fche is, like Madame Bonaparte, one 
of the most profligate female character! of revo» 
lutionary France. Aboye remorse as well as r^ 
pentance, she seems to care as little abont what 
others say of her as about her own conduct. She 
is now ( 1807) in her thirty-sixth year, but do« 
not appear to be twenty-five 5 shc^iainly stdl 
is one of the finest, best formed, and handsomest 
women of the French capital, thoughshe no longef 
has any great influence inXhe fashionable world. 
Madame Tallien in 1805, tairrted M. deCa- 
rarnan, much against the arishes of the family 
of tlie latter. She has now three husbands alive, 
besides two children, of whom neither uf them 
is the father. Hitherto her behaviour, since her 
marriage with M. de Caraman, is as irreproach- 
able and prudent as during her first marrbge with 
M.deFontenai, who often viiits'his ci-devant 
wife. She has publicly declared her intention to 
regiin her lost reputation, which the says would 
always have been preserved had not her fiiat hus- 
band been a fool and her second a rogue. She 
tanow united to a gentleman of sense and ho- 
iionr, to whom she teemt sin^ereljf and mScc* 
tionattly itucbed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



A DIIEAM ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF OEPAUTED SOULS. 

[CuMiimmd from Pag9 ^ } 



Gcmaiis, fihom the priesti made ust of in order 
to cheat and (o frighten Ifce people, causing \i\m^ 
bj a secret roachinefy lo spit fire, thuugh u mere 
log of wood. Her hands were very stmng and 
misshapen, lo tlie left she carried a telescope^ 
which 6he> huwever^ could not use, because sh« 
was blind. 1 observed, nevenheless, that she 
hrld it before her face, in order lo conceal her 
want of eyes. In her x^^t^K hand she held a vessel 
filled with ink, which she threatened to throw at 
the head of those that would not resolve to ac- 
koovledge her for a goddess. She ^at upon a 
throne, consisting, however, only of an immense 
bladder, swelled up with air. At her feet lay a 
riaked. wooaan, whose name 1 could not learn, 
though she seemed to be her mortal enemy. 

The mountebank went up to this idoi as of tea 
as he perceived that his aniour and seal for the 
common good began to abate. He ifocshipped 
her as meanly as he demanded to be venerated 
hinaaelfy acrificing every time, upon a liule altar, 
some leaves of literary compositions, which dcsei v- 
ed to be committed to the flames, merely for not 
having been written by himself. The immediate 
effect resulting from the success of hit prayers to 
I be idol invariably diicovered 'tself by the frothing 
of his mouth, and a learned convulsive motion in 
his hands, similar lo thai>^which in a violent pa« 
roxysB Kiaa> envious and quarrelsome authors. 
He availed himself most successfully of such, 
moments, distributing with additional zeal his 
leagued nostrums among the auditora, recommend* 
iog to iheni the most approved prescriptions of 
good toste^ and enlarging upon th/e miraculous 
and happy effects which these panaceas had pro- 
duced on several of his obsequious patienu, who 
had greedily devoured them. 

His chief arcanum consisted in a certain kind 
of pilU, each dese of which be wrapped in one of 
the panegyrics which had been composed in praise. 
of his name, and for the benefit of posterity, a 
practice firom which he.derived a twofold advan* 
tagc, causing hia patiwts to swallow both has 
piUs and bif celebrity. 1 was astoni hed to ob* 
seKve the amazing effect which these pills pro. 
duced. No sooner had they beep taken by the 
patient, than he'lelt violent pangs in his braibs, 

__ ^ ^^ _ ^ which cimiinued till nature relieved itself by dis- 

sembling that of kst»,an.idof ^^ fiht 4wicat |[ohtfgioglUeAii«iKUi«^.n9tia 
Vn, XX U. VuU UL ^ 



if«d miti that repeated at« 
had been madfl to •ofivince hiiB of his 
aad.Uiai ttirrom had been ^elil before his 
im that parpoae, but that he always had 
hHaviolMidy aofaged, shut his eyes, and with 
m Uadgoaa, vineh bo calUd his argument, had 
broke the mirror, and beat those, who, out of 
compassion, attempted to reader him sensible of 
hii ds fcuMty, 

Hiidnss smacxaetlgr like the princely robe of 
eat ef ibosa theatrical princes, who, in country 
tiWBB, fteqttcot Uio fairs, carrying their whole 
ttMareby efcrnf wilb them on a wheel-barrow. 
k wasin aaay parts torn to such a degree, that 
itooMldiiotesttirafy conceal his nakedness, which 
drfKthebadataemjM«d4o remedy by pasting up- 
enibebafessooie^pigrams and heroic odes which 
kb sjhennis bad composed in celebration of his 
•9ili I have observed thai mountebanks of the 
c»«8Mn dass generally endeavour to render their 
theaiie recpectable by pasting against it several 
bilk w.iieb iolbrai the multitude of the mirades 
tkcy have perftiriQed, and strive to render their 
■kill respected by producing certificate* of kings, 
pnoecs, aiMl nobles, whom ihey pretend to have 
flBfed. But in this the mountebank of whom I 
aiB speaiung acted iipoo different principles. H is 
ttsge was covered all over with dedications and 
jKe&ccs, and those parts whKh were particularly 
ciposed to the light of bis admirers exhibited hb 
pictare iH varioiw forms, resembling each other, 
however, In being adorned with wresihs of lau- 
rI<, or with a certain glory, whieb was to repre- 
•Hit immorntUty. * Instead of letters pateiu he 
earried in bis hand a pair of large bellows, which 
he ahrays pteiad > together when be spoke of 
bb patriotifai. 

I most not ofnitnenttoning oiiecircumstsnce, 
vhlcb cuabM me to fern some idea of the re- 
Irgioaofonr moimtebaAfct On one side of his 
slq^ stood tbo image of a female kiol, wearing a 
csowa of qu ills resembling Ibe caps of the Indians 
in Anerfca. 'On 4bis cap were instiibcd the 
Mmes of severd encieat and modern writers, who 
hid bben coodMBOOd by her to death, because 
they bad refa«A to vroiabip ber aa a guddcu. 
Her bead, which bad noeges, ssasof an ononaoos 

I I bui^berbelly-tvarstili largei^ exactly ro- j, 
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but through the fingers. What attonitbed me 
most, WIS to o^rv« that^ the ^ticois caogbt 
these impure effluvia hj a paper, presenting it 
with a respectful bow to their physiciaB» Uit the 
farther diffosioo of good taste. The/ then ob- 
tained his permbsion to cure others under his 
direction. 1 observed that they frequently were 
more violent than their chief in their cures, Car 
1 saw one of them force a considerable number 
of pills down the throat of a spectator, in order 
tp cure liim» though mocb against his inclioatioa, 
of a bad taste 1 'foigot to mention that the 
leader of these petty mountebanks f elated dread- 
ful adventurm conjceroirtg lus cures. He scorned 
. %9 say, ** I hate cured this or that alBtcted per- 
son by means of my pills and powders," pro- 
tcating to hive preserved the health of all his 
<(Ountrymeo ; and whenever Y^ ptlls took eifect 
in a patient, he congratulated the whole com- 
munity upon it. But 1 miist not pass over in 
silence the must remarkable circumstance. Our 
roouotebjaks gcneriUly have suapendcd to their 
necks a hw strings of teeth, ci^tmfited by ihem, 
9fkd exhibited as trophies of their skill. My 
risadeis may easily oonclude that our monnlebank 
also must have been decorated with aoch eon- 
wicing proofs of his skill and csperieooe. In- 
stead of teeth there was pending from his neck a 
large string of grammatical slips, which he had 
selected and extracted ficom the worics of great 
«Hthors. I coold not refinin from laoghuig afond 
on discovering that precious oraamont, but unfor- 
Uinately was detected in the laet by one of those 
witty adeptt, whooagerly foic«4 iiis way tbravgh 
the oiber spiriu, and whlUe he pieased towards 
me, eaclgimcd,»^< Stop him! Mop him!** I 
MCemptf>d to conceal myself among the gasiog 
mnltttude, but could mn escape his lynx-eyes 
Haviug seined me by the thsoat, be idarerl with 
furious oi&ciousnem,— ** Sir « I beg leave to cum 
you ! you havo a cataract, a aNm danferons ca- 
tavaci! yon shall not escape me till you arc 
cored. Submit ctuicUy to the operation, lest 1 
•houM be compelled lo have reeoune to force.** 
Neither prayeis nor menaces could avaH} be 
throw me on the groond, and I shoukl undeubt^ 
ediy have been farced lo undergo the most paln- 
fnl operation, had not my ccmdoetor founti means 
In deliver meirom the taloMi of my bafbarous be- 
ae&ctor. 

Whilst I was yet pairii«d, m it were, with 
Iprror, a shade, who had ob a erved these violent 
praceedings at sonM ditfaacn, came running to- 
wards me, oat of breath, wsdatming :«^< Dear 
Sir, indict him fornnaMinlt! avail yonrselfof 
ibe prutectloo of the bw ! Ton have it in your 
Ipower to pey the foes i 1 can elearty s^ that 
yon have J u i t ie n on yom iide> FU serve yon with 
pleatttit. Mf fhifffi>wilt hn 



derate. We will profecnte your figgi 



and 



compel htm to make an apology. 1 can procorn 
you, at a trifling expeoce, as many witnesses as 
yott chuse ; they shjiU attest upon oath any thing 
that you may desire. Til go imra\ediaidy'8Dd 
procure a warrant. I may be bold to aafure yoa 
that your la w> suit ihall be as intricate thirty years 
hence as it is now. 1 am famous for affording 
prompt relief to my clients ; thank heaven, 1 ana 
not easy to be terrified, and my fingers are remark- 
ably indefatigable. But you.auist not mind 
some exp«nce} for neither myself nor youe 
judges win be capable of forming a clear idim oC 
your case without money. In what consists the 
cause of litigation ? Draw up a ataiwmtmiumi 
but let it be as brief as possible; for 1 am » mor* 
tal enemy to all prolixity." 

1 was astonished ai the malignant ofitciousneaa of 
that little garrulous spirit, who constantly kept bis 
eager looks fixed at my pockets, whilst he extolled 
the justice of my cause. I began alieady to ap* 
prebend that I should fiot be able to eicapo ibn 
practical hands of my zealous adyocaie, whea 1 
fortunately hit upon an expedient «>f getting rid 
of him, informing him that 1 should be happy 
to avail myself of his kind offer, if he would en* 
deavonr to prevail upon aome benevolent pesson 
to assist me with a smaR sum of money, to cnabln 
me ta pay the customary fees, my finances being 
totally exhaasted, adding, heaven would vewaid 
him for that ehariiable deed. ** Heaven rearaid 
me!** exclaimed he, in a low accent. '* I 
»hottld wiUipgly -assist you ; but my oooscieoctt 
does not permit me to engage in a cause mans- 
festly unjust. For heaven's sake, do not go to 
(law; everything is against you; 1 advice you as ja 
friend to Mttle your diiiereoces amicably . 1 shall 
taka cam not to make myself a party in yeusr 
maliciotis design. You ought to be ath^naed to 
make such an application to an honest aiHl coit* 
scsentious Uwyer.F^I am yot»r humble servant.** 

I was rcyoicod to have found out pn expedieat 
to extricate myself from that vexatious affaU j 
but my joy was of a short duration. Before I 
was aware of it, a loul of a gigantic aize rushed 
ont of a thicket, and ran towards me. I was ter* 
rified, the lonesome situation of the pUcn reo. 
dering it very probable that he mtist have somn 
sinister design upon me. 1 fted without vea« 
tnring to look round, aod waa almost dead w^tli 
terror when 1 felt that he had saiaed me by tbn 
hair. I tnrued round to tdl my pussuer thnt i 
had not a shilling in my pocket. Conceive m j 
astonishment, when he bowed with fookfi«if pro* 
found humility, wtthooi, howener, wtthdi^wlng 
hii band from my hair, and sakl:^ 

Mwecnas kind, permit my timid mnsn' 
'To lay her humble iirains with tMmUing handb 

Aa4nmKuM « 
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t fet«e acB« &rtMfif Ift tty ppeket» vaitty || AtlengtH^onetirthw wit^frrown t66i«gnmn4 

f^. 0p0ii tbif h« ^HM me *brupOy, ciH- i | #Hli tttonUMiif iTMefiee. HH Mo^oemr MMBed 

iDf a Iftik of pfofotmd eoiM«dkpt it rae. I Mir 
llfm §y 10 a Itrfv troop of little iptriti» wbo i»er« ! 

rohifijfg ifter a Tciy corpufent tool; tof wbote ! 

•ptauM ■ttire 1 could cnily coildiide vpen Ut | 

great Meths tttit emitient (i^Mti. Tht/tt edet ' 

««f« «o confuted (bat I could not it ftm ^e<i 

tbe laeaiifnf of it. 
▼en raring tb step netref, f coutd plainly dii- 

ttn^ish the words— *l^>nf orntmcnt to the 

coofltrr, admifation of the «ge and of potterttj, 

iamoitaKtjy and nu^e than an hundred fine 

thia^ of a timilar tenor, each of which, on an 

aToage, was at least wvrth half a guinea. I 

iaaghMd to know a clear Toice that I dtstin- 

genbed from the rest, which, in order to render 

the wiihes which it expre^ed the more aficcting 

aadimpremive, cried, erary third word— Ah ! oh ! 

It nai MgMy dirertfiif to obsCfTe how eagerly 
IHtle spiricf ran after the hero who waa tba 
•f their praise, and, as 1 eonid plainly sea, 

wai viiniy puffed up by the profusion of incense 

that wai offered by his admireny manilcsting by 

Ml haughty looks that he preinmed he was not 

■aeortby of tiielr pancgyries. At length he 

tenbMMMlud te uke notice of bis dicni^ and 

Mopped, taming himself towards tbem« This 

mtraned their ciamdur* The little sonls ctoird- 

ei towaidi him, eeery one being eager to be the 

fint They all raised tb«r open handsy casting 

wishfol looks at the patriotic purse of their dear 

^tieo, who proted his generosity by distrlbutfaig 

a large sum to appease the cravings of their 

tmmachs. 1 asked one of them who had distio- 

feiihed bimsell from the mst by the loudnesi of 

bis pensgyries, irba that cdebrateil and virtuoua 

■an was? whet he had done for the good of his 

iouetiy ? and irhat rendered him deseryittg of 

nch cxtraofdinary panegyrics? <* I do not 

keo#,** mpKed he coolly; ** however, he cde* 

biates UMby his birth^y !*• 

Two sonh, who I at first took for draymen, 
hvt who, as my conductor informed me, in their 
Kfe bed been cfitles, aal famous for their aa- 
tonMring learning, caused an uncommon con* 
eoerte before the town*gate, where at certain 
limes rha Wrestlers and boxers exhibited their 
^ogilistle talenrs to Che admiration of the po- 
puhee. They had seixed one another by the 
hair in the most furious manner, and exerted 
themsalvee to the utmost of thdr power tn throw 
eich other down. Their contest was remarkable, - 
and the Ticiory uncertain, on account of their 
being in equal match. I couM not nbuln the 
least intelligence of the primary cause of their 
tnutuat fury ; aTl thit I could h«iT c<msi<ted of 
the moft abo'lfe tankage, torpassiog e^ren the 
ste^uence of the (rst-rate Billtng^gate emton. 



to herejastlce on bis side t for his patriotism anA 
teal Ibe fhe sciences urged htm to beat his ali^ 
tggeilin most nnmerelftttly. They 'warn belli 
covered with muff, and ttSmA such an faape* 
oetmile eload <ft dnst, that I WftS not capable of 
seeing fbem any longer ; therefore I ditwcied my 
attention to the by-standeis, who seemed to be 
differently hiteimted In diis lltenry boniest* 
Some were so wanton as te ei ieouu ge theM 
fnrhmt defchdeis of tmA to cOBthltte their erUf « 
cal invcstigatinns with additioaal ardour, and 
wheneyer a Tlolent blow was appRed, s ig n i fie d 
tbeu' applanse by the most thoughtless plaudits. 
Nay, I e^en observed that some of them Bung 
money to the eombafants, which encreascd tbeir 
fury to a most snrprixing degree. Some of the 
spectators laughed; and these appeared to me 
the most impartial of all, because they considered 
the boxers as fools. Others strove to part the 
eombetanis; but their exestions were'frnitlesSy 
and soBM of these even received severe blows in 
the heat of the contml, in retom for their humane 
intentions. 

Most of the speelatect took an active part ia 
this confusion, and the contest threatened to be- 
come geneml. One beat the other in the Ace 
without knowing him, or being able to assign n 
cause fbr these acts of violenee. Several persona 
who had hitherto remained qnlet, and wheae 
p rese nc e had not been noticed, naadlsmly quittnl 
their station, and mingled in the contest, for an 
other purpose than to reader theauelves coa- 
spicnotts^ and seemed to be highly delighted 
when they mw that they also became ejects of 
langhier. 

The two combetaam, who had eaased these 
diitttfbanees, at length grew tired of the eontast. 
They parted, and I ventniad to ask the eon- 
qoeror, who had so palpebl^ cenviaced his'aa* 
tigonlst of his sttperior geed taste, what had 
o c casioned tlieir fnrions combat ? 1 suppose, said 
I to him, you stoo^ up as a ptolao*T*r of the rasi 
wellafe of your countr^r, and defoaded a truth oa 
which depends the ha p p i ness of tboumnds? 
Surely yon must have stood npla defence of the 
temporal or ^eternal happiness of yonr fellow* 
eitiaens, as yew risked the Kms of your fame and 
honour ? "It was sometbinf ofiiigher imporv 
ance,** replied ^e, "i^dwnet care for such teifles. 
f Consider only, dear *Sk, consider thbt madman, 
t'nat monvter, i)tat ' Hterary > ^'Villain, • thm •*— ** 
'* But tell nie^n -whkt consists <the villany whieh 
diat monster has committed?*^ ** It is toe 
shucking U> be menvioned,** refilted he| <* mon* 
strotM beynnd belief. Tomue— my hair stands 
erect when ! think of h. OeMtder only, that 
hardened villain matntatni thetTuiteualiad btoe 
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eyes. I, Sir, who have been a celebrated criiie 
these two hundred years, I have proved to him, 
by a passag3 from Virgil, that Turnus had black 
eyes. He has dared to contradict me, neverthe- 
less, though be was a pupil of mine ! Have you 
ever heard of a simjlar act of audacitj V* 

I cannot express bow rejoiced I was on hearing 
this, as I now clearly conceived that the world 
would not have sustained any material injury 
though my critical hero should have been de- 
feated, and I W4S glad to see that two critics of 
the last two centuries had rendered themselves 



ridiculous) for, thank heaven ! the critics of our 
time proceed in a manner widely different. They 
investigate literary truth without the least heat, 
infatuation, or prejudice. They are modest iia 
the midst of erudite contests ; abindoning their 
assertions, as soon as they are convinced of having 
been misled by error, ^nd rejoice at bdng ren- 
dered sensible of it. Thus laudable is the con- 
duct of the critics of our enlightened and refined 
age. In. former times they acted upon diSesent 
principles. 

[To be concluded in our next,"] 



ESSAY ON POLITENESS OF MANNERS. 

(Cenektded from Page 35.] 



It is a great step towards sppearing to ad- 
vantage in the world to have no gross vices or 
defects to conceal. Without our perceiving It, 
the passions leave deep traces behind in the 
countenance, and what is called a haypy physi- 
ofnomyy is nothing but the expression of iP tran- 
quil mind, gently agitated by commendable pro. 
pensities. Accordingly, the same writer who had 
so acutely observed so many characters, remarks 
that, " good grace is to the body, wh^t good 
sense Is to the mind*.** 

It il this good sense that prevents extravagance, 
thoughtlessness, and inconsistency ; that makes 
each perf^t in his part, causes htm to note the 
adaptations of places, persons, and situations, 
and to mark the different shades of familiarity, 
consideration, or respect, the gradations of which 
form that art of living, that knowledge of the 
vrorld, which we term polilenessf. 

This refined notion of the decencies of life, 
animated with the degree of expression suiuble 
to each, constitutes precisely what 1 call grace in 
mannerMy which conveys to each individual, and 
in a pleasing way^ the seniimenu we entertain 
for him. 

— - -' — - - - I 

• La Rochefoueault, Max. 67. 

t The Duke d*£pemon, notorious for his 
pride, which he carried even to madness, was re 
turning one diy to Saint G^main in company 
with Munsieur, the brother of Louis XI II. The 
King had gone out, and the guard was in front 
of the palace. On perceivi ig Monsieur^s car- 
riages they ran to arms, and the drums began t6 
beat. *' Brat away,** cried the Duke d*F.pemon, 
putting his head oat of the window,. *' here 1 
am !** This want of sense was so excessive as 
to fdijife the imperthience, and the whim 
afforded a good deal of amtisemcai to Mooaiettr 
BJid the whole court. 



What Rochefbucault ^Mt gaUanltrif of mfnd^ 
which consists in saying flattering things in an 
agreeable manner, I should term grace in speech ; 
the sofines^ of the sentiment ought to he com* 
pensated in the expression by something sharp, 
that may prevent insipidity ; for self-love in 
general resembles Tiberius, of whom Tacitus says, 
that ** he hated liberty, and was not fond of 
adulation]:.** 

It is possible to avoid shewing personal in- 
terest, but selMove is a shameless creditor, 
which demantb without mercy and without 
measure. 

In the details of life, as in buiinefls, a great 
number of unpleasant circumstances are con* 
tinually occurring, which are occasioned by no« 
thing but trivi I neglects, of which wo are not 
aware. Small fractions omitted in oar dtscoonta 
with the sdMove of otherSy are frequently pro* 
ductive of very great errors in the calculation of 
our hopes. ' 

We have not satisfied sll the claims of the 
world, though we mny have paid our pUy-debts, 

X This I take to be the meaning of the ex* 
presftion of Horace, moUe olfitc facetum^ which 
has b(*en expl ined in so many different ways by 
translators, and by which -he justly characteriaet 
the peculiar style of Virgil. This, I 'hink, 
ought to be rendered delicate andpiqnant. It ia 
nothing but grace th^t combines what tou'-het 
the hejirt and pleases the understanding ; and in 
truth Virgil is by way of eminence the poet of 
the graces, ever tender, ever pure, ever animated; 
the heart is incessamly affected by the sentiments, 
th** images, nay even by the musical Aechmism 
of ht« rhyme. The understanding is sarisiied by 
the highly finished execution, ani the judgment 
and the tasio alike find only subjects of com* 
mcndation.^ 
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ud have fiTMi no peraoo an; legit tmate sul^ect 
ti rompUtnt. The affronn which we cannot 
pardon, are those which we durst not, naj, which 
veare viable to exptcst, which, in iome mea- 
ttticare not appreciable by words. A multitude 
of little civilities, anticipations and attention*, 
inficative of esteem or of interest, give a grace 
and a relief to the character; it is thai flower of 
geotSitf, which is called the air, the tone of good 
compaojr. 

Many people consider potitenets a^ a kind of 
erteataiioos parade, as a luxury in manners, 
adapted only ro a certain fortune and a ceruin 
nsk: their rodeness they term plainnefs and 
oae; they never sospect that agreeablenev of 
■fiirais is one of the most essential elements of a 
pbcidaod bappv life. But does not the true repose 
aad serenity of our days, depend more on a multi- 
tude of cririal cirtomstaoces of hourly recurrence, 
due oa chde imporunt events, with which the 
pith of life is but sparingly bes'rewed ? The 
baUt of delicate sensations lends to give addi- 
tiMisI fefioement to delicacy ; vifacity of imagi- 
aatkia sod seosibtliKy are improved by it; the 
aptitude to iMeive agreeable impressions is in- 
ooiad, and the combination of all these pro. 
^oeeitfae immense interval tliat separates good 
caoipBiiy from the anpoU«he(l multitude. 

Those who are most negligent toward others, 
Sftaotthemiclvetoo that account insensible to 
any neglitct of themselves. Your manners have 
fixad a sttodaid of reciprocity ; this balance, 
boweter, is not indiiFerentto the passions. What 
Kuie pam have «e often received from things 
vbicfa appeared to be but trifles. The repeated 
prick of a pin is equivalent to a large weuml ; 
aod it matter* not what it is that disturbs my ro> 
poie, if I have once lost my tranquillity. 

noiversal familiarity is in general insulting, 
aad tbmws a discredit nn that of intimacy ; on 
tha other hand, universal and excessive reserve, 
Kems a refinement of pride, which gives itself 
little concern about placing you high or low, 
provided it keeps vou at a distance. 

How subtle is the principle of self-love^ and 
bnw difficult to be managed ! It pervades every 
beart, as the igneous fluid pervades all nature. 
In society it is a'testless and mistrustful passion, 
«hich w<% ought continually to be careful of 
offending; and in our own bosoms, how much 
nore delicate still is its nature ! When pure, it 
i» honour: if it receive the slightest adulteration 
it it franformed into vanity and pride. Never- 
thdesi, like electricity, it has its conductors, and 
thete exists an art by which it may be directed 
and modified. 

In the conduct of life, self-love ought to hav? 
<he baishfolncst of a virgin, and the coquetry of 



a courtesan ; but what delicacy and what uste 
are required to seise the just gradations ! 

There is an art by which we may procure 
esteem ourselves at the ex pence of the vanity of 
others, and which throws a great charm over the 
mannen; but thb is the secret of the most 
accomplished. 

To talk much of others and but little of our* 
selves, is the amiable artifice of ingenious sel£> 
love, which secretly' gains the affccti^'n of the 
coldest hearts, which yuu are sure of pleasing : 
but vanity discovers ou graces ; -it was not even 
forgiven in the tain-ghiriotu Bishop of Noyon*, 
though all his pretensions woaU have been ad- 
mitted had thej any other herald than him.<e!f. 

Conversation is the field in which taste and the 
graces are exhibited to the greatest advantage; it 
has ^Imost generally been relinquished for gam- 
ing, a talent too difficult for most people to ac- 
quire. It cannot be denied, that courts them* 
selves have lost much of their attraction by the 
change. Anne, of Austria, was the last Queen 
of France who had parties for the* pur >ONe of 
copvenatioD. Conversation is become an o!** 
solete art, the secret of which is lost like that of 
painting on glass; there, prevailed all the varied • 
tones of wit, the lively, the ingenious, the jti" 
quantp the natural ; there pressed by necessitj, 
or animated by circumstances, the imagination 
created exquisite turns, expresslbns fraught with 
genius, which the French academy frequently 
adopted ; the use of them was admitted among 
the laws of the language; and the quality of 
a man of fashion, which was 'hen almost synoni- 
muus with that of a man of taste, gave some a 
seat among the chiefs of literature. 

At that time, when conversation constituted 
the amusement of the most delicate persons, no 
coxcombs destitute of ideas fa'igued with their 
insipidity; no sarcastic genius stung those whe 
were present, or calumniated the absent ; wit was 
keen without being malicious, and grazed with- 
out wounding ; the faculty of listening was left 



* Such was the epithet given to that prelate, 
who, in other respects was a sensible man, and 
who founded a prise for poetry at the French 
academy. A very enterttining collection might 
be made of all the sallies that escaped him, and 
which are preserved by tradi'ion in soci^y. A 
single one will be sufficient in this place. As 
he acted consistently with his character even at 
the point of death, the priest who was with him, 
remonstrated, and assured him that heendaoger*! 
ed his eternal salvation; he replied, ** O never 
mind that, father; depend upon it God will look 
twice before he dooms a Clermont Tuonerre to 
perdition.^' 
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to those who had not the ability to produce. 
Nor is this a quality that ooght to be despised ; 
His more rare than is imagined. The silly wit- 
deisms of buffooDSy aferded amusement only in 
anti'Chambers. 

Every thing that had the appearance of dh 
cussion was avoided ) there was then no obsti- 
nacy in dispute, no vehemence in the tone, no 
passion in the interest. Nothing was calculated 
to excite languor; the conversation proceeded 
lightly along* strewing brilliant traits and ex- 
pressions, like flowers and rich spangles; it was 
Oamilla skimming the surface of the cornfields 
without bending the ears. 

There is a certain elegant manner of taking 
one*s place in the world, without exciting either 
•version or dislike, and at it were by a tacit con- 
sent of the self-love of all. It is a rare and diffi- 
cult talent accompanied with something noble 
and pleasing, and is to be found, as if inlpUnted 
by the hand of nature in the courtier and man 
of fiishion. 

The subtleties of declamation cannot be ap* 
preciated even by the most musical ear; they 
cannot be noted down ; the greatest beauties of 
gesticulation arise in the actor from the impres- 
sion of the moment, and have no written signs 
to fix their value. A comprehensive glance, 
vrhich enables the warrior to combine circum- 
stances and regul.^tes his conduct, is Itself the 
sudden illumination of genius. Thus it is with 
all the arts, and especially with the art of life. 
R ulcs can give only general results ; it is delicacy 
of judgment and of taste that suddenly make 
a happy application of them; and readiness to 
seize and to execute, is the fi^uit of habit and 
practice. 

This it is that produces so great a superiority 
in the manners of the courtier, even with fewer 
personal advanuges. The ever varying scenes, 
the multiplicity of circumstances in which ihey 
Reengaged, either as actors or witnesses, soon 
give them great experience. Arbiters of ele- 
gance, like Petronius, they fieel keenly and judge 
shrewdly ; th6 sense of propriety never l«aves 
them even in th« most difficult situations j 'a 
mistake woold cost then teo dear;; they decide 
with promptitude and certiinty, like a skilful 
player, who has calculaMd all the chances*. 
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• The most remarkable trail of this extraor* 
diuary promptitude of judgement^ is to be found 
In the life of Cardinal Richelieu. JLiOuis J^lll. 
kated him, entrusted his authority to him, as it 
ircro by forooy and thought to recover it by 
affironttng bim. One evening the King had just 
broken up th« council, the Cardinal was speak- 
ing to some one at the door of the chamber, 
'Without being aware of the movement behind 
him. The doors suildcnly opened $ this circum- 



Such is the use of taste and grtte tppKed to 
manners. 

From the preceding o^iiervaticMs It #«itd ap- 
pear, that the highest degree of mental enltira- 
tion is necessary for the acquisition of this diffi- 
cult art, and yet nothing is less eiscntid ; it 
consisu entirely in tradition and piactlee. U^ 
neverthefess, a multitude ef observittoiis and 
keenness of remark, be die object what it may, 
constitute precisely what is termed intelligence, 
it cannot be denied that this quality is peeulisfly 
attached to a knowledge of ^e wdtldimlependent 
of all instruction and culture. The ignorance 
of the commander De Jars and of Manlnl 
d*Hocquinc6tttt, had something extremely in- 
teresting and amiahte*, and Matba cuts an eat- 
cdlent figure beside the Chetiller de Gram- 
monff* 

The eultivation of the ntlid and acquired 
knewledge ifeded, however, great adtaMages, 
even for society, in consequence of thn ftiultl- 
tude of agreeable things wHIeh the inaginatioA 
and the memory present to the judgflMoc; and 
if the first dass is equally eapririe of prodncfaif 
amiable men, it cannot he denied that to Che 
second alone bdong tlioee who may be called 
great men. Of this the Duke of Orfeaill, the 
great CoAde, and Prineo Eogamii are deasaiiitra- 
tions. 

This leads ns to other rafleeflons: «« muft 
now erect the ligfat-honse upon the roek. 

Reason, talents, and virtne are valuable 
sions, which ensure the felicity of OHii ii 
stage of fortune, but they must bO kept coo-* 
cealed from the eyes of the worid, whidi are 
dattled by their lustre. All our actions shouM 
receive an impulse from them; but as in tho 
scenery of the stage, the machines should re- 
main hidden from the eye of the speetamr. It 
tends also to the perfection of tbeio figntes. If 



stance roused the Cardinal, who was accordingly 
about to hasten to his proper place. The King 
being quite close to him, pushed him by tho 
shoulder, and said in a peevish tone : << Go on. 
Sir, go on; every body knows that you are 
master here.^ To ob^ or ditobey appeared 
equally impossible ; but the Cardinal did not long 
hesitate. *' I will go on, Sire,** said he, in a 
submissive tone, ''since your Majesty commands 
me, but it shall be like the meane&t of your ser- 
vants.^ At the same moment he snatched a 
flambeau from one of the pages, and proceeded 
a few steps before the King, whom his ingenuity 
and presence of mind restored to good humour. 

* See the conversation of the Marshal d'Hor. 
quincourt with father Canaye, in the worlcs of 
Saim Evremond. 

t Memoirs of the Chevalier Giammont. 
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the punter it an aaatomittj but when be iiatU- 
M with.Uie correcmcM of the attitodet, and 
dMcxpMMMQ of the heady'be tkasccos lo cover 
therifiddryoess of the outline with ihesofineM 
of the flcdi, the frctboesa of colouring, and the 
tlg f»n ce of diaper^} he exhibiu to the eye 
■aching but lentimeni, soul and Mft, 

Renon alone has something cold and formal, 
which b repofnant even to taste, and iosup- 
pofttMe CO friToltty | how many |r«c» it re- 
quires to render it tolerable ! 

We are fond of talkiag uf virtue, but we never 
vidi to meet with her except in affairs of buti- 
mb; her prcseoce disturbs, her look intimidates) 
1 vigtUnt conscience foresee* her judgments and 
anticipates censure by hatred. To no purpose is 
»he covered with ih« veil of modesty ; it is but 
too txaa^'parent ; like Homer*»gods, f irtue ought 
■ot to miogle among men unless concealed under 
a hunun form, nor should she he discovered but 
bj her miracles. 

The biynaQ mind is IP cooitituted, that though 
the perfection of each action inditid pally de- 
lifhi^ chamsy and extorts applausey yet a con- 
tinned eeries of perfection fatigues and oppresKS ; 
It shocks the self-love of jdl. How small is the 
somber of those pore ^d tender hjear^s in whom 
theiove of the iair, the good, the H\ie, borm 
like the sacred fire, and which cling With en. 
ibnaiistic atuchmeot to the models which are 
set befoie then! Most people aie willing to 
bestow their admiration to-day, if they may re- 
serve their censures ibr tomorrow $ but to be 
always obliged to applaud woyld be a cruel 
punwhrncnt Ibr public malignity. Th.e world is 
a suspicious tyrant j it hates whatever exceeds 
the otdioarj sundard, and the sage will 
oootlnnally inculcate the lesson given by Par- 
Bcnao to Philotasc ** My sod, make thyself 
liitU!" 

Has not Richardson been reproached on ac- 
coont of the nniformly perfect character of hi^ 
Graodisoo? And yet he is but the hero of a 
novcl> the pnblic has in this judgment accused 
iiselt 

The Dukede Montausier would not have been 
9 favourite at any conrt* ; it required the gieat 

■ ■ I I . Il l 

• The Doke d« Montausier has come the 
Msiest ci any modern chametsr .to Cato of 
Utua,«f vhMB VeHeiiis Pisierculus says> that 
hs always did what was right, not htecaose he 
to net fliov virtuously than mhfis^ but 



soul of Louis XiV. to cherish so near him a man 
almost as great as himself. 

Rivals are not the only objects of whieh 
talents have occasion to be apprehensive. *' t 
am tired of hearing him called the Just,** said the 
Athenian pea«ant, when he signed the proscrip- 
tion of Aristides j be has revealed to us the secret 
uf human nature. Envy, like the royal tyger, 
attacks merely fur the pleasure it takes in deatruc- 
tion. 

The greatest strength of mind consists in 
checking your flight, and appearing to men only 
at that degree of elevation which you know to 
be either useful or agreeable to them. When 
you are willing to be seeoad to every one, yota 
may rest assured that you will be the fir«t in the 
opinion of all. . Re^iutatiun is ohuined like the 
priae of valour among the Aihenians, which was 
decreed to him whom every one thought the most 
worthy after hirosdf. 

Ye men of ardent genius and exalted virtue^ 
eqjoy in secret your sentimenu and your intelli- 
gence; truth and virtue are beauties for contem- 
plation. In the society of nature alone, seize in 
mysteiious obscurity the boon she oflfers) her 
enjoyments, like those of love, cannot be com- 
municated ; those who taste, are alone capable 
of appreciating them. Keep youtsclves down 
to the oriinary standard ; exhibit only the amiable 
nun, and reserve the great man for peculiar 
occasions j you have sufficient iea>on to exult^ 
but do not give the world notice to hate you. 
Of what use is vain applause ? All that passes otat 
of your heart is but empty sound } it is what 
is within that constitutes felicity. Leave the 
popular f.«vour and the reputation of a day for 
the buffoons wf fortune; the homage of ages 
belongs to genius and virtue. Wait till the set- 
ting of the sun, your shadow will then lengthen 
behind you, your name will be sacred, when it 
shall he no more than a sound. Such is the 
greatnesS| such the glory of man ; but to think, 
to feel, and to please, to be amiable and to be 
loved,-«this it is that constitutes true felicity. 



because he was unable to act otherwise. Som^ 
one representing to him that he educated thn 
heir to the throne with too (.reat severity, end 
that he would repent it when the Prince becaqie 
I King, he replied : *Mf Monseigoeur is an honeu 
man, he will ihank me for my severity, and if h« 
is not, 1 shottM be ashamed of his iavoar.** 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF VIENNA, AND THE MANNERS OF 

ITS INHABITANTS. 

l^C*mcluded from' Page 93.J 



Few journals are read, doubtless because 
they are very commoo in public places. The 
best literary and pelilical gazettes are generally 
the least io vogue. In a word, ir*is painful to 
observe, hit the bt^t works cannot be procured 
without great (tifficulty. 

In a sygiem of things like ihe present very litile 
may be expected from litcriiture and the arts. 
Every spark of genius is stifled in its biilh, un- 
le s some child of the muses, impelled by an ex- 
traordinary, ardour, should break the fetters that 
bmd him, and at the tbk of happiness soir above 
every obstacle which lies in his way. 

It is worthy of notice, that the literature of the 
modern Greeks hys its foundation in this city. 
It employs at this time three presses. Some of 
the Greeks traoilate many German, French, and 
Italian works into their own language. They 
compose likewise calendars, gazettes, &c. in 
Greek. 

It is not certain whether from a taste for the 
English or a disgust to the French, that^ now 
more than ever the nobles, and those who copy 
after them, have their children taught the former 
language. Nor is it uncommon to observe a 
young lady going to mass with a prayer-book re- 
sembling those in use among the English Ca- 
tholics. 

The English in this city, let their condition be 
what it may, enjoy at present the privilege of 
being presented at court by their minister, and 
consequently of having an introcUiction to the 
first circles which has given rise tq so many sin- 
gular adventures. 

Besides the universities, there are different 
large schools, in which a great number of scho- 
lars ire taught (at a moderate price) whatever re- 
lates to commerce; such as /* erate narmate, 
which has one professor employed in giving lee* 
tiir^js on the physical education of children, and 
likewise gymnasia, or colleges, where the methods 
of teaching arc by no means consistent with the 
improvements of the age. 

The university has, among other professors, 
two for the Latin, one for the French language 
and literature, and another for the Italian. It 
has others for history and chemistry, as far as it 
relates to the science of agriculture ; but no one 
is appointed to give lectures on the management 
ind preservation of forests. The philosophy 



of Kant is no longer held in any estSmation hi 
this city. 

In 179ft the list of promotions for the uni- 
versity contained thirty-two doctors in physic, six 
in law, and five in divinity. In 1797 there were 
not less than one hundred and four doctors in 
physic, twetity-ene surgeons, and ninety-two 
persons appointed as ordinary surgeons, who 
enjoyed the liberty of following their profes- 
sions. 

The military medico-chirurgical instittition, 
the object of which is to form surgeons for the 
arm.y, known by the name of the academy of 
Joseph^ deserves to be mentioned here. It has 
six professors, and from five to six hundred stu* 
dents. 

The inhabitants are generally kind and simple 
in their manners. Sometimes we may observe a 
rather studied politeness, and an afFectation in la- 
vishing titles and attentions, which forms a con- 
trast with their homely appearance and unpo- 
lished manners ; all this may be attributed to the 
influence of the court and the mininers of the 
petty German Princes who reside in Vienna as 
agents for their respective employ ess. Their 
fuanners and langT^age have been si odiously co* 
pied by the people in general. 

The strongest propensity of the inhabitapU ii 
for good living ; apd if it cannot be said' that they 
always indulge themselves in delicacies, yet it 
must be confesMd that they eat much and drink 
in proportion. 

The traveller frr>m Venice and Milan would 
here find some mixture of the lultan manners 
and customs. 

Chocolate is here pM in Italy much used, though 
but little esteemed in the North. It is the same 
with certain veget •bles, such as broccoli, apples 
of paradise, fte. The daily parade of the Pnter 
may, in some measure, resemble the ItaKan pa- 
rades. If gallantry in the higher ranks is not so 
general as in the latter country, it is not attended 
here with any stigma. The ItaUan lao^uafe is 
likewise much siioken. In contequenca of tke 
many censures which the corrupt language of the 
natives has incurred, its Miction is become mors 
pure than hat of most other Germans. But their 
pronunciation is still defective. 

The women are lovely, and preserve their 
charms to an advanced ^e. They are fond w 
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dicH iBd pleasure, their minds are nut without 
cahaiey but drey mre Tefy mach confiDcd in the 
choiee of their books. They cultitate inusic in 
INcfci elite to every other study or amusement. 

No people enjoy so ouny pleasares as the in- 
hibilami of this place. In addition to numerous 
poUic houses where there is eating and drinking 
and dancing,* it Is likewise customary for the 
peapk in genefal to share in the diversions which 
Hcm reserved for persons of rank only. The 
picture of enjoyment which is always accom- 
psnied by that of misery, sunds here alone.^- 
Upon our arrivml at Vienna two dasses only pre- 
sent tfaemsdves to our view, the nobilitj and citi- 
aens. The lower dass is not visible ; luxury has 
fioolBwded it with the teeond, and even with the 
fnt SDDctimes. Bnt in order to complete the 
ftprcientation which has been made of the in- 
h a hhimt, it may not be improper to borrow 
the sentiments of an eminent writer on that 



** At all times the greatest happiness of a 
ttatfve of Vienna has been a good uble, and with 
t hat > w hich is no more— a couple of good 
friends. He now becomes less communicative. 
His reserve borders on mistrust. He continues 
to be food of puUk places. He kx>ks and lis- 
tens with an interest bat not with a desire to be 
aetked. Formerly he was pleased with hearing 
cbe news from foTeignen ; now he contents him- 
self with reading it as he can. Formerly be 
adopted the opinions of foreigners, and even per- 
fect strangers, now he forms a system for himself, 
•o which he obstinately adheres ; he knows more 
than others ; he learns the spirit of the age in 
the Gaaette of Vienna, the course of political 
events in the Wicnerbo, one of the worst 
papers that exisu;** but his favourite writer, 
who has all his confidence, is the famous Gaaet- 
terr of Neuwied (it is easy to judge wliether this 
psette is partial). Thb change in the exterior 
conduct of the natives, this sterility of ideas, has 
from the melancholy events iihich have 
place in a great nation, and attracted the 
inhahittnts of Vienna more to the enjoyment of 
their own exclusive h^piness. It originates 
likewise in (he measures of g6vemment, who 
perpetvatly keep a watchful eye over the actions 
and diKonrses of the public, and consequently 
rsnder them timid and embarrassed. So that 
whatever wears the resemblance of a political 
society is cautiously avoided. This air of sang 
fmA which the natives put on, in opposition to 
the inhabitants of oOier German provinces, is at 
tiie same time the efiect of the policy and rivalry 
of the different courts. A citizen of Vienna, 
who ttsed to converse with every German as a 

♦ For servants even learn to dance« 



friend and countryman, without regard to the 
situation north or south, now assumes another 
tone; he retires within himself; and must be 
twice addressed before he deigns an answer. For- 
merly whatever descended the Danube was dear 
to him ; now he examines before he makes hit 
choice, and consults his judgment before he 
yields to the impulse of his heart. 

Mi:itrust of foreigners is moreover increased 
by the marked ingratitude with which their ser- 
vices have been too often rewarded. To these 
causes are united the events in France and the 
rigorous vigilance of the police, which these 
events rendered necessary, and which have 
effaced one of the most striking trails in the 
character of the natives, namely, their at* 
tachment to association, and effiectually con- 
curred to suppress the gaiety natural to small pri- 
vate circles, and to stifle every happy sentiinent 
of humanity. 

Among the common crimes of Vienna, rob- 
bery must be considered the principal. The au- 
thor who h.is furnished us with the little extract 
which we have transcribed upon their character, 
and who is in general sufficiently prepossessed in 
£ivottr of hb country, forms a frightful picture 
of the robberies committed in this city. 

" Every gold and silver-smith is in danger of 
his property. We have now, in 1797, three 
robberies a day perpetual. There are pickpoc- 
kets, housebreakers, and robbers who enter by 
the rooft, and takeaway the linen which is placed 
for drying in the garreu ; others strip the beds 
of the feathers, and the coach- boxes of their 
leather; othen motut horses and Uke away 
chaises, chariots, and other valuable articles.** 

The lower order of citizens and servants have 
preserved the use of bonneu or leather cape, 
richly embroidered ; these ornaments of luxury 
often serve as objects of temptation to the robber. 
The editor himself was about eight years ago 
witness to a daring attack made upon a woman 
in the middle of the street, upon the ap- 
proach of evening. The man succeeded in 
tearing off her bonnet, and afterwards in escap- 
ing through the multitude that was quickly col-' 
iected. 

At the same time a man was killed by a stiletto 
in the open street, and at no unseasonable hour, 
without any discovery being made of the mur- 
derer; but crimes of this magnitude are very 
rare. The natives, although fashioned in many 
respects after the Italians, are, however, far 
from presenting in their character the glaring 
defects which are laid to the charge of the 
former. 

Upon going out of the city we are struck with 
the beauty and magnificence of the numerous 
chateaux, parks, and gardens, observable in the 
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environs, besides the imperial residences of Lux- 
embutg and S honbrannen, Betvider, celebrated 
for its superb collection of pictures, and singu- 
larly embellished from the spoils of the churches 
of Brabant under the reign of Joseph. Hero 
likewise may be seen the majestic Gallizinberg, 
the splendid Durnback, the vast and delightful 
residence of the Mareschal de Lasy, and last of 
all the Augarten and Prater. 

The Augarten, which was opened to the 
people by Joseph, at first presents a magnificent 
garden, which is more embellished by art than 
nature. It has many delighifal walks imper- 
vious to the rays of the sun, which the nightin- 
gales conspire with all the other cht^rms of nature 
to render truly enchanting. 

At the principal entrance is a vast edifice, where 
erery thing is consecrated to extravagant festi- 
vity. It is composed of galleries beautifully de- 
corated, where provisions are perpetually pre> 
paring from morning to night. Numerous Qorp- 
panies frequent this place. Before the edifice is a 
circular spot surrounded by large chesnut trees, 
under which tables are placed for repasts, and for 
taking tea, coffee, ices, 'ic. In passing through 
a beautiful walk ure come to a ride planted with 
trees, which is bounded by delightful fields. A 
lofty terrace encompasses this part of the garden 
below, where the waters of the Danube gently 
flow. The eye extends to a distant chain of 
picturesque mountains; glides over the woods 
and rural habitations ; over hamlets and villages 
vihich cover the plains below, and then descends 
into the smiling vallies ; it afterwards remoubts a 
group of little hills crowned with groves ; and at 
last gently reposes on the green meadows, where 
numerous flocks and herds are perpetually feed- 
ing; from thence it commands one extensive 
view of the city. Before and under your eyes 
is the forest of Briget, which is the wild part 
of the garden, and sepres as a shade to the pic- 
ture. 

This forest, which extends a league, is divided 
by the Danube, whose banks afford a charming 
vralk, and its tranquil stream heightens the 
gaiety and cheerfulness which pervade every ob- 
ject ; it is not only an agreeable river, but is 
likewise a place of resort for every species of 
pleasure. Many small houses have been erected 
for the purpose of preparing food and delicacies. 
On feast days in particular, this wood presents a 
spectacle of sensual enjoyments worthy the 
painter and philosopher. Not of the cynic phi- 
losopher, who, with a mixture of scorn and pity, 
weeps over the follies and the pleasures of man« 
kind, but of the more judicious philosopher, who 
laughs at their follies while he smiles at their 
enjoyments. The philanthropist vrill feel his 
bosom glow vriih delight to observe a forest trans- 



formed into an animated city. The image of 
happiness will speak to his heart; he will view 
with complacency the amiable weaknesses of his 
fellow-creaiures, and perhaps- conclude vrith 
sharing them. 

In ail the cottages there are many repasts; 
some are prepared under the trees, others in tb€ 
meadows and on the banks of the river. During 
these repasts, musical instruments are cootlou- 
ally playing, which give a zest to the pleasures of 
the palate. 

The elegant costume of the people would like- 
wise present an image of general prosperity, if 
their exces&ive luxury did not incline us to 
doubt it. 

No one is permitted tube alone in this place. 
But if he crosses the river and retires into the op- 
posite forest, he may there enjoy the charms of 
solitude with nature only for his companion. It 
is not easy to form an idea of the beauty and 
sublimity of this spot. Tlie Danube, which 
separates this part of the forest, becomes a sea, 
which expands itself majestically, and branches 
forth into divisions, which form several islands. 
Here the imagination may rove with delightful 
contemplation over the extensive scene presented 
to its view. 

Some of these islands are covered with thick 
forests, others with enchanting groves; and 
others with meadows where the flowers and birds 
form an agreeable mixture of colours. The beau* 
ties of nature seem hero to humanize the mo»t 
savage animals. The stag sports and bounds; 
the nightingAle singj her cheerful sonj^ ; and the 
feathered tribe pursue their, various propensities 
without molestation or constraint. At the ter< 
mination of this forest the Danube is lost to our 
view, and a hamlet rises up on a sudden to at» 
tract our notice. 

This hamlet, which may be the commence- 
ment of a town, is composed of small houses 
with one story only, well built, painted without, 
and commodious within. The inhabitants ex* 
hibit a group of happy fac^, in which health, 
contentment, and chearfulness are strikingly do* 
pictured. This is the Augarten, which is not 
(incredible as it may appear) many steps from 
the city ; and what is more astonishing is, that 
it is not greatly frequented. The preference is 
given to the Prater, doubtless on account of the 
carriages and equipages which are there assem- 
bled. The Augarten is not brilliant but on par- 
ticvilar occasions, when parties of pleasure ars 
formed during the summer season. In the fresh- 
ness of the morning likewise, subscription con- 
certs are given by people of fashion, which are 
particularly agreeable to early risers. 

Upon leaving Vienna we reach the Prater, by 
a beautiful walk, a league in extent^ which d»- 
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*{(!« the forest. Thji forest presents on one 
sWe the pTo?pcct of a village. The small houses 
which compose this village are scattered in the 
wood, where Turkish, Cbinese, Italian, and Eng- 
Ireh coffee-rooms, ball-rooms, and billiard-tables, 
are erected. The inhabitants of this spot are not 
shq>herds, bat principally cooks, confectioners, 
SBu?ici.'n«, dancers and the like. 

In a particular part of this wood, which has 
lh<» privilege of a fresh and agreeable shade, with 
many green turf:!, it is usual for -persons of every 
description and rank in society to be continually 
walking. Here princes, citizens, servants, 
monks, and soldiers, are all blended without dis- 
tinction. 

The cottages are so many temples dedicated 
to«ensuaI delight, where continual victims are 
offered at the shrine of intemperance. The 
woods and mcadMws are filled with the same pre- 
parations. Tables are spread in all parts, and 
waiCeffS continually passing and repassing The 
company take ices and creamed coffee, besides 
the repast which they make before and after the' 



promenade. The echoes pcr|)e(ually repeat 
around the groves jlie sound of the horn«, flutes, 
and other instruments, which charm the ear and 
give an edge to the appetite. In a word, this 
wood seems to concentrate all life magic powers 
of pleasure within itself. 

During the con?ifiaIity of eating, drinking, 
walking, and playing, crowds of carriages (for 
they are numerous at Vienna) are continually 
entering this scene of. mirth and festivity. All 
these carriages cross ihe forest, which extends to 
thepavillion called the Lusthaus, and is the end 
of the ride. At the Prater superb fire-works are 
exhibited, exercises are made, and every species 
of public performance is displayed, which the 
ingenuity of individuals has invented. But no- 
thing exceeds the pleasure of dining on a clear 
day under a tree, and listening to the enchanting 
music on one side, whilst from another quarter 
a oun>ber of tame stags and fallow deer, enticed 
by the appearance of food, approach us, and eat 
bread frpm our hands. A luxury of eojoyment 
which f ir can exptrience elsewhere. 



SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR. 

AN ENGHSH tale. 



Trc English are a wise and respectable na- 
tbn. The immense weight which they have 
always held in the scale of Europe, their skill in 
politic*, in war, and their sublime discoveries in 
the sciences, would be sufficient to insure then 
the most exalted praise, even, if added *o this, 
they did not pr<5sess the merit of having been the 
fir>t modem nation endowed with the two most 
necessary requisites of n>an, wisdom and good 
* laws. The English have not taken an unfair 
advantage of their superiority, which they might 
have done with great ease; but their good sense 
taught them not to wish to arrive immediately at 
that perfection which can only be the fruit of 
long tried experience. It was their opinion that 
reasont 'virtue, and particularly happiness, were 
onlj to be acquired by a just medium; and to 
preserre this libefly, the first gift which man can 
enjoy, they have confounded this exalted word, 
and mixed with it the sublime ideas of obedience 
to Ihe^aw, respect for the authorities established 
by the law, and a sacred awe of transgressing ' 
against it. On this foundation was quickly 
erected the unshaken support of liberty, that 
creative principle of happiness, public spirit.— 
It U by Uiis alone that the inhabitants of two 
small islands have often seen themseWes the urn- 
pifCii or the terror of sovereigqs, the aediatort Qf 



Europe ; that their fleet, the unrivalled mistress 
of ^he ocean, has sailed, and borne terror to the 
two'lndias and fought their treasures ; and that 
their own happy'country, safe from the invasion 
of strangers, and internal divisions, enjoys the 
blessings of peace, cultivates the fine arts, pot* 
sesses riches gathered in every quarter of the 
globe, and witness the arrival in her harbours of 
the productions of the whole universe. 

It is undoubtedly upon this that they rest the 
good opinion they entertain of themselves, that 
estimation in which they hold their own nation 
as superior to all others. They are conscious of 
their own value, and boldly proclaim it. They 
disdain to acknowledge the merit and qualities 
which grow in every land ; this gives their very 
virtues an appearance of pride which diminishes 
their lustre without taking aught from their real 
worth. In a word, they care but little for ihe 
approbation of others, and the only means of 
pleasing them is to praise their wisdom. 

I have, however, known an Englishman who, 
in order to avoid these defects, if they may be 
so termed, ftsU into the opposite error; he not 
9nly laid a great stress upon the opinions of man- 
kind in general, but the wish of pleasing proved 
the ruling passion of his soul. He was not satis- 
fied with acting right, but wanted to meet witU 
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the approbation of the world. Mis constant rule 
of conduct was to behave in a manner that done 
of his actions could be censured ; he moreover 
required that it should be appbuded ; he longed 
and pretended to please every body, and this 
weakness placed his happiness or misery in the 
|M>wer of many. 

This young man, the last descendant of a 
noble and ancient family, inherited but a very 
small fortune *, but nature had amply rewarded 
hini for the scantiness of his purse, by endowing 
him with every mental and personal advantage. 
Having.lost both his parents in his infancy, the 
care of his education had devolved on a rich re- 
lation, who had thought it was his duty to assist 
the helplessness of his orphan slate, and in due 
time Sir Edward Seymour completed his studies 
with great credit, and was presented by his be- 
nefactor with & commission in a regiment of ca> 
▼airy. 

Being well aware of his dependant state on his 
entrance into the world, and fully convinced that 
if he committed follies, he had no righ: to ex- 
pect that they should be overlooked, or even 
pardoned by his benefactor. Sir Edward deter- 
mined to avoid committing any, and hitherto he 
had kept his word. Notwithstanding his youth, 
and the dangerous examples which surrounded 
him, never had he in the smallest degree swerved 
from his duty ; but solely employed in the studies 
necessary to become an experienced officer, he 
soon obtained a company with no oth^r protec- 
tion than his own good conduct, courage, aifd 
abilities. Far from being vain of the praises 
which even his rivals could not refuse him, be 
would say to them smilingly, ** If 1 am prurient, 
I only owe it to my inability, if 1 h«d comjnitied 
follies, of paying for them.** 

Sir Edward^s only fault, the weakness I have 
mentioned, made him attach so much im- 
portance to the opinion of others; a weakness 
doubtless excusable, since it became the source 
of many virtues. But whether through modesty 
or pride, which very often resemble each other, 
the approbation of his conscience did not alone 
satisfy him. Calumny, or the slightest suspicion 
re:$pecting his honour, or his morals, would 
have made him comider himself the most un- 
happy of men; and as, notwithstanding the 
envy which a character like his must naturally 
excite, no one had dared to insinuate a word 
•gainst his reputation, and as he received the 
respect so justly his due, Sir Edward bad at last 
persuaded himself that virtue Insured fame, and 
that though the public are often severe, they 
nevertheless are just; that those whom they 
esteem are always possessed of merit, and those 
whom they condemn ^c worthy of being dc- 
■pised. 



During the months Sir Edward Seymour passed 
in London, he mixed but little in the noisy plcm- 
sures of the metropolis; he chiefly resided at the 
house of Mr. Clements, his benefactor, who 
treated him in every respect as if he had been his 
own son. He lia<i a few chosen friends whom he 
visited, amongst whom was a lady of the name of 
liarley, who at the. age of one-and- twenty had 
been two years a widow. Our hero^ acquaint- 
ance with this lady had commenced at the hous« 
of a relation, where she spent the summer 
months; and as Sir £dward*s recimcnt was at 
that period quartered in its vicinity, he had been 
a frequent visiter there. To know the lovely 
Mrs. Harley, and not to admire her, wa«> next to 
an impossibility ; and our hero, who possessed 
all that warm enthusiasm towards those who 
combine beauty with every feminine virtye, 
which worthy minds generally feel, thought the 
fair wiAow the most perfect of God*s crcatnres. 
She, on her side, was not blind to the amiable 
qualities of Sir Edward. She thought she had 
discovered in him the'Virtues which she should 
have wished her partner through life to possess; 
the husband she had lost had been chosen by 
her parents ; and though at the age of sixteen 
they had fotccd her to bestow her hand on 
General Harley, a gr^ntleman just returned from 
the East Indies, with immense riches, and nearly 
three times her age, her heart never had any 
shaie in this union. Though the fair Eliza had 
exerted every power to oblige the husband her 
parents had given her, yet his nauralfy bad tem- 
per, soured by illness, was not calculated to make 
a lovely young woman happy ; but her mild and 
patient disposition, added to a sense of duty, 
prompted her to' pay him every attention, till, 
after having been his nurse for three years, death 
called him away, and left our heroine, at the age 
of nineteen, once more free, and in the posses- 
sion of a handsome fortune. Her widowhood 
was spent partly with her relations, and partly at 
her house in Upper GrotvenoMtreet, where one 
or the other of her female friends geneially re- 
sided with her. 

Sir Edward Seymour, though he could not 
resist the temptation of visiting at the house of 
Mrs. Hariey, sought carefully to hide hia aenti- 
ihents; he adored the fair widow, and he had 
every reason to imagine Ibat he had gained an 
interest in her heart. But she possessed three 
thousand a year ; and what would have become 
of. Sir Edward if the world were to accuse him 
of seeking to make his fortune by marriage. 

He was not, however, touUy bereft of hope. 
Mis. Harley wai engaged in a lavr-tirit, on whkh 
depended a considerable part of ^ber fortune.-* 
Sir Edward awaited the issue of it, to bid her an 
eternal idiew if ihe gained it ; or if ^« contrary 
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bftppencd, to declare bis love. Happily the fuit 
mu lost ^ he no looger bdiuiccdy but immedi- 
atoly disdoted thesecretof his heartland revealed 
t» bis &ir friend what she had long suspected.— 
Ilfs. Harlej did ampi« jestice to the delicacj of 
his coodoct; and by the gentleaess oT her reply 
fuUy tepead htm for what he had silently en- 



IheJovcrs now confiding in each other, and 
CQonled for the sniellnesi of their fortene by the 
Cdkiiy attendant on a motoal attachment, had 
only 10 fix the day of their marriage. Both at 
iiber^ to chonsc for themselves, they thought no 
obilKle conM possibly interrene to prevent their 
iemediace onion. Sir Edward only wished to 
apprise his cousin, Mr. Clements, of hU inten- 
tiea, who still treated him with a kindness truly 
permul, without putting the least restriction on 
hit actions, fully conscious of our heroes pru- 
dence. Mrs. Harley, on her side, was entirely 
bar own mistress; bnt the friendship and respect 
which she bore to an old gentleman, the elder 
brother of her late husband, made Iter consider 
itiocnmbent on her to consult him before she 
dianged her situation. 

This Mr. Harley was rather a singular man ; 
hn dtspo»ition was completely the opposite to Sir 
EdvanTi. As much did this young man respect 
and fear the opinion of oiher5, as the old gentle- 
man despised every opinion which did not agree 
with his own. What he had once thought, or 
advanced, was considere<t by him as a sacred law, 
which be could not comprehend why every one 
d^ not follow. He acknowledged, without the 
least hesitation, that in the whole course of his 
life lie had never been mistaken, and that he had 
never changed his opinion on any subject ; for 
sixty years he had always been in the right.— 
Setting this aside, he was a man of strict honour 
and irreproachable conduct, a good father, and a 
sincere friend} but an eternal arguer. His me- 
thod of proving what he advanced, was to con- 
tinue to speak, and never to cease ; and as he had 
eacceUcnt lungs, and in the end those whom he 
wisbeH to persuade, tired with listening to him, 
were glad to let him have his own way to get rid 
of him. Mr. Harley had no doubt but that he 
had convinced themj and was, in his own opi- 
nion, the moct able orator in Europe. He had 
been married in his youth, and was a very affec- 
tionate husband; but he would insist upon 
teadiing his wife elocution ; and at last, by 
Fistening to her hmband, poor Mrs. Harley died 
completely deprived of hearing. She left him 
an only son, who was ikow pursuing his studies at 
Oaford, where it was his father*s intention that 
he shonM remain until he had attained his 
thirty-first year. While waiting for this period, 
he coaUnned to argoe wUb ufiabated vigour | he 



often visited his sister* in-law, who fully appre>» 
ciating his excellant qiialities, often asked hb 
advice, never contradicted him, and was, in 
his opinion, the most sensible woman in Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Harley spoke to him of her sentiments 
for Sir Edward, and of the offer she had received 
of his hand. Mr. Harley warmly approved her 
choice. " I have," said he, " for a long time 
esteemed Sir Edward ; he is a man of honour, 
and powesses no small portion of merit ; though 
his character is deficient in firmness, he is too 
desirous of pleasing, and has not, for what the 
world calls polished manners, that dignifie«l con. 
teirpt, that profound indiffcr^ce, which distin- 
guishes an exalted mind. But I ho[ie this will 
all come in due time, with a little of my instruc- 
tion. He has good principles, which form the 
main point ; and if he listen to my advice, I will 
ans%rer for his soon being totally careless of the 
opinion of the world." 

The fair widow smiled, and the marriage day 
was fixed. Sir Edward, at the height of his 
wishes, wrote immediately to his cousin Cle- 
menu, who h;d been for some time at his coun- 
try seat, about sixty miles from town. A few 
hours after he had dispatched his letter, a mcs- 
senger arrived, who brought the unexpected news 
of Mr. Clements* sudden death, caused by a fit 
of apoplexy, which had carried him off in two 
days. As he was a bachelor, all his relatives had 
immediately repaired to his mansion, anxious to 
learn who was heir to his immense property.— 
The will had been re^d, and the rapacious crew 
nearly expired with grief on discovering that Mr. 
Clements had left all his possessions to his 
cousin. Sir Edward Seymour. 

With the will was found a letter very carefully 
sealed, and addressed to our hero. Tlie man of 
business, who had the care of the deceased^ 
affiiirs, immediately sent this letter to Sir Ed- 
ward, with a copy of the will. All the relations 
had withdrawn themselves, with their spirits 
much more depressed than when they arrived ; 
and Mr. Clements* fimeral was only attended by 
his domestics. 

Sir Edward, as much afflicted as astonished, 
sited sincere tears to the memory of his bene* 
factor. He loved him with a truly filial affection, 
he was indebted to him for all he possessed; and 
the opulence which he was about to enjoy, could 
not console him for his loss. Alarmed at the 
mystery which the letter so cautiously sealed 
seemed to inclose, he feared to peruse it ; and at 
length determined only to open it in the presence 
of his beloved Eliza, and his friend Mr. Harley. 
With this intention he repaired ttf Grosyenor^ 
street, and fortunately found them together ; he 
immediately informtd them of what had bap* 
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peneil, broke tli« se 1, and began to read aloud 
the letter, which was couched io the following 
terms:— 

''^ Mr PCAK £DW4RO, 

** I shall not recall to jrotir remembrance all 
that 1 hiLve done hr you since jonr infancy ; your 
good heart has too often acknowledged it. You 
hate honoured me, my friend, in giving me the 
rif^litof poking upon you is my son ; and it is 
I who should return you thanks for having for 
10 many years enjoyed the society of so ? irtuour" 
A youth.. 

" I bequeath to you all my fortune; erer since 
1 ^ve known yoir* it is lor yttu alont that I have 
ever destined it. It amounts to ten thousand a 
year} and 1 trust that I have taken every neces- 
sary precaution that no one should dispute your 
title Io it. As th«.whole of it has been acquired 
by roy own industry, I thmk I may be allowed to 
dispose of it without consulting any one. If 
your extreme delicacy should prompt you to re- 
fuse my giA, and gite it up to my relations, or 
to any one whatever, I now solemnly declare, 
that you could not in any way act more opposite 
to my wishes, or more highly offend the memory 
of your departed friend. 

*< My will gives you all my possessions, with- 
out any conditions; and this letter is not in- 
tended to dicute to you, it will only couuin a 
request. 

** I have a daughter, aged eighteen, whom I 
have caused to be educated with the greatest 
care. She is amiable, handsome, and in every 
respect deserving of my tenderness, and cannot 
fail making an excellent wife. Her mother, 
whom I lung loved, has made me expt:rience 
what I before thought impossible, namely, a 
violent affection for an object whoh) 1 could not 
esteem. God preserve you, my dear Cdward, 
from so fatal a passion I It often tor menu us, 
and always makes us despicitble even in our own 
eyes. Invincible obstacles, partly arising from 
the violence of this woman^s temper, have de- 
terro:l me from making her my wife. She is 
called Mrs. Junes, and her daughter, Frances, 
ptsses for her niece, and resides with her at a small 
e^'ato called the Priory, the only gift of mine 
which Mrs. Jones hasn -t dissipated. 

*' I entreat you as my fiiend, as my adopted 
son, '0 repair the injury I have committed to- 
warOs my daughter, and to place he> in a sta- 
tion which I could not bestow on her ; and acquit 
me of the debt I Owe her by raising her to the 
rank of your wife. I again r«:peat to you, my 
dear Edward, that this request is not a command } 
and especially wish you to understand, that it is 
not a condition, and bears no relation with what 



carry with me to the tomb, will tofteu mv btter 
moments, and augnient, if possible, the tender- 
ne s which \our be»t friend and cousin has ever 
borne towards you. , 

" GEOitOI CtXMINTS.'^ 

After the perusal of this letter,.our hero, thunder- 
struck and motionless, fixed his mournful eye» 
on Mis. Harley ; who, without uttering a word, 
bent her looks to the ground. JHer brother-in- 
law attentively watched Sir £dward\ counte- 
nance, and all three obiieived a profound silence, 
which was first broken by Mr. Harley. *' What 
will be your determination?*^ said he: " 1 fear 
you hesiute.*' *< No,** replied our hero, ** Inm 
vexed, but I dot not hesitate', Whatever were 
the rights of my benefactor before he madt^me 
his heir, he did not possess that of disposing <a| 
my hejrt, breaking my vows, or making me 
eternally miserable. No person in existence cait 
contest this truth. Well, I will place myself 
precisely in the same situation as before his death. 
1 will give up the saccesaion, return to my nstivc 
poverty, my native liberty, and 1 shall tliiiik my- 
f^elf but too well repaid for this trifling sacrifice 
in becoming the husband of the only woman in 
the world 1 could sincerely love." 

A look from Mrs Harley was her on^y reply ; 
but the old gentleman knitting his brows ex- 
claimed, " What ' is it you say ? you have not 
suri'ly paid at^cation to the letter you have just 
read ? It forbids you in plain teems to reject ihia 
inheritance ; and explains to you the motives of 
this prohibition. Would you thus dare to despise 
the manifest intention of your benefactor ? He 
depeni^d on your wedding his daughter, he has 
made you his heir, not on that condition, fur i 
can distinguish in this case, that you are per- 
fectly free to accept or reject j but he com- 
menced by giving you his fortune, and forbidding 
your rejection of it ; he then asks a favour of 
you, which honour, and gratitude, compel yoa 
to grant, the more readily as no contraint is pot 
upon you ; he then wished to dispense with the 
obligation imposed by a law, to lay upcwi you a 
much more jjowerful one, much stronger than 
all the laws in the world, that of your ccm* 
science." 

** But my conscience is engaged," mildly re- 
joined Sir Edward, *' and nothing can—." 

'^ Do not interrupt me. Sir," continued Mr. 
Harley, raiding his voice, '* but answer roe this 
question. If your benefactor still lived, and you 
declared to him that you would not marry his 
daughter, it is at least uncertain whether Mr. 
Clements would not have changed his intention, 
and have given his fortune to one who would 
hive fulfilled his desires. Now that he is dead. 



1 have bequtatbed to you. This hope, which I how can ht change it ? You then bAve no longet 
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the right of chtiosicur, you must obey hU wiches 
Kid request*, aad ought taconsider them as com* 
maodf ; mnd you will agree. Sir, that honour and 
4aty Yill make no allowances for die pains of 
lotir 

*' That miy be,** replied out hero with emo- 

tioB, ** but I thought friendship reckoned them 

Ibr M>c6ethinf ; and that it explained itself with 

IcM hAfshnetf.** ^ O, Sir !" answered Mr 

Hariey," probity and truth need not be clothed 

infloweiy language, a)id all those who will think 

or speak diifirently from me are either fools or 

regues.** *' But you will permit me to bcliere, 

oolw^ths^nding the deference I liave for your 

wisdom and morals, that there exists in the 

mitene men endowed with eqtul virtues,' and 

cqotlly enlightened ; I will consult them, Sir, 

and if I find them all of your opinion, 4eath 

shdll deprive me from obeying their counsels.** 

S«png these words he hastily departed, with- 
out listening to Mr. Harley, who loudly cx- 
cbined, " You may die if you please, but that 
will prore nothing. It is often easier to die than 
dome's doty, as I have proved a thousand times.** 
Sir EdwBid had reached the street, yet the old 
gentleman fotfowed him to the door, quoting 
Cicero*sOfBces. 

Our hero, his mmd too much tormented to be 
discreet, ran to consult his friends, first enjoining 
them secrecy. E^dh was of a different opinion \ 
some wished htm to divide the succession equally 
between the deceased*s relations, reserving a < hare 
for himself, and then he would be at librrty to 
marry his Hit widow ; and others advised him to 
give op Che whole to Mr. Clements^ daughter ; 
and a few were of Mr. Harley *s opinion! Many 
•f his most fitthioiuble friends assured him that 
bisfim eitg«gement with Mrs. Harley, left him 
free of that imposed by his cousin, and that he 
night marry his mistress without giving up a 
ihilttiig of the fortune bequeathed to him. In 
ihon, this afEiur w«s Tiewcd in so many different 
lights, that poor Sir Edward, who had all his life 
codcavonred to be blamed by no one, began to 
despair of accomplishing his aim on this occa- 
sion. 

More agitated, more miserable than ever, he 
returned to Mrs. Harley, to ask her what he ought 
to do, determined to sacrifice all the opinions to 
which be had listened to hers. He found her 
alone and in tears, at the sight of which our hero 
idl on his IciiMs, and took Heaven as a witn^ 
that BO power on earth should ibrce him to betray 
hh vows, and eoocluded by supplicating hf r to 
regulate his corutuct, promising to do every thing 
bat marry Mi«s Jones. The* affectionate Eliza 
reqatred mnch solicitation before she would con- 
sent t» what he asked, she felt too much in- 
tsrcsted in tht part Sii Edward ^ould take^ to 



ihink herself entitled to give her advice. But 
witnessing the despair of her lover her scruples 
vmhlied, and she determined to examine the 
affair, if practicable, as If it were that of an in* 
different person ; and after collecting and discus- 
sing the various opinions, she finished by speak* 
ing in the following terms : 

*' According to the roost rigid morality, I do 
not think yott obliged to do for your deceased 
benefactor what you never would have done for 
him while living. What were his intentions ? it 
appears to me that he had two : the one to di- 
vide his fortune between the two beings he loved 
most, his daughter, and you whom he considered 
as his son, you whom he declares he had chosot 
for his heir from the moment he took you under 
his protection; the other was to establish his 
daughter, by marrying her to a worthy man, who 
would be able to love her and make her happy, 
and preserve for her a fortune, which Mr. Cle- 
ments would not confide to her moiher, for fear, 
as he gives you to understand, she should dis^i- 
j)ate it. In doing all (bat your cousin would have 
done, you cinriot offcml his memory. Divide 
the possessions with Miss Jones ?.% if she were 
your sister; you wilt then hive fulfilled the first 
point: afterwards endeavour to find her a partner, 
who shall have nearly the same qualities which 
Mr. Clemen*^ admired in you ; I, more than any 
person, think you wiH find such a man but with 
much difficulty ; but the fair Frances who is not 
acquainted with you will sec you with different 
eyes from mine. Until this time arrives keep 
the fortune in your hands, administering to her 
necessities as 3 guardian does to his ward. It ap- 
pears to me that if your cousin had lived he 
would nut have acted differently ; and no one 
c«n require that you should do moro for Prince* 
tKm her father would have done.** 

A well argued point from the lips 6f those 
we love, bears double conviction. Sir Edward 
convlQced by what he had just heard, and im- 
patient to follow an advice which seemed to con- 
ciliate all parties, set out the next morning to 
inform Mrs. Jones of his intentions. The moiher 
and daughter, thought he, will find themselves at 
the summit of their wishes, they little expect 
the immense present I am taking them. I shall 
insure Mrs. Jones a handsome annuity for her 
life, and the interesting Frances, with five thoti- 
sand a year, vrill not want for lovers; 1 shall 
allow her a free choice ; I shall make tvro beings 
happy, and shall be happy myself, and no one I 
think will he able to blame my conduct, when 
all the parties concerned will openly declare their 
gratitude. O my beloved Eliza ! it is to you I 
<»we these blessings, it Is your prudence that 
has snatched me from the dangera in which 
I was involved! How delightful it is for 
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your loTCT, to ^we all his liappiliess to fou| 

•lone! • » 

Filled *Uh the mort pleasing M««s o«r heito 
arrived at the Prioiy. It appeared to b« a ▼•ty 
ancient building, and «tieh liut of repair. On 
entering the cotlrt-fard, a terfant of ratber a 
shaby appearance, asked liim iiFhat he wioiled. 
Sir Edward toM him he wished to see Mrs. Jones; > 
and if she was at hoiue, to tell her that the 
cousin of Mr. Clements, whose death she had, 
he supposed, been made acquainted with, re- 
quested to see her. The man said his mistress 
had heard of Mr. Clements' death, and imme 
di^tely showed hira into a parlour, whcie a very 



handsooM young woman was teadoig with graat 
attentioA a Uttrr, which, on Sir £dward*s on- 
tianco, f ho hAiti&f hid ia her hocom. Our heio 
bowed, and the yovng woomhi tmie with aome 
confusiony hot gracefully letftnung his sa}ule» 
aod begging hiro^to ba soatod, left the room on 
the prstenas of infemtng h« aunt. ^ Ed^iMrd 
on hearing this appoHatkw^ bo longer doubted 
that tint was FraoRresr ho howeear daiod not 
recall her^ and Mrs. Jones, in a few niiiiBtcay 
made bar afipoaraoco uo»9compaiiied by^hor 
atecc. 

[To kt conei»d9d ta aiir aer^3 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 



LIONS. D 

Citizen Fruix, in 1797, brought a Hon 
and A lioness to the national Menagerie in Paris. 
About two years after, Felix fell ill, and could no 
I6nger attend the lions, to tliat another person 
was obliged to do the duty for him. Tlie lion, 
sad and solitary, remained from that moment 
constantly seated at the end of his cage, and re- 
fused to receive any thing from the stranger; his 
presence was even hateful to him, and he me> 
naced him by roaring. The company of the 
female also seemed lo displease him, he paid no 
attention to her. The uneasiness of the animal 
made hitp be thought really ill, but no person 
dared to approach him. At lengt^i Felix got 
well, and meaning to surprise the lion, he crept 
softly to the cage, and showed only his face 
against the ba^; the linn directly made a bound 
acain^ the bars, patted him with his paws, licked 
hi-i h4nd$and face, and trembled with pleasure. 
The female ran to him also, but the lion drove 
her back, seemed angry, and unwilling she 
should ^natch any favours from Felix; a quarrel 
seemed about to take place between them, bat 
Felix entered into the cage to pacify them ; he 
caressed them by turns. Felix is now frequently 
seen between this formidable couple, whose 
power he has fettered, holding a kind of conver- 
sation with them. If he wishes them to separate 
and retire to their cage, they obey his commands, 
and at the least sign from him, lie down on their 
backs to shew strangers th^r paws armed with 
terrible claws, and open their mouths full of 
tremendous teeth; and -are i-rwarded by being 
permitted to lick hii) hands. These two animaN, 
of a strong breed, are five years and a half old 
(1799) ; they wera both of the same mother, and 
have always lived together. 



Wolves'. 

In t709 end of the wolves which was kept in 
the national Menagerie, in Paris, bioaght Jorth 
several young ones, of which three were left her 
to bring up ; one of these little ones someiimet 
got through the bars of the cage in which tbej 
were kept, in order to play with the dogi in tho 
yard, and afterwards returned into the cage* The 
keeper said that the father and dam of the youDg 
wolves were displeased at tliis frequentation ; be 
this as it may, one morning they fell on t^e threa 
young ones and devoured them | noihjpg was left 
but pieces of the skin and a few bones. 

It may not be thought incurious to insert a few 
particulars about the number of wolves in France^ 
Extracted from two French publications on tha 
subject. M. de la Bergerie, in his ^' Researches 
into the principal impediments to the progress of 
Agriculture,** says,— >'* If the ftate were to pay a 
million of livres for the head of the last wolf in 
France, it wou,ld in the same year, gain above 
twenty millions : on my own lands between tha 
months of March and October, which timadoes 
not include the season when wdves commit the 
greatest ravages, tliey destroyed a bull, a cow, a 
mare, and a foal*.** M. de Moncel says,— ■< In 
my parish, in six weeks tima of the winter 1797, 
the wolves destroyed twenty three horses, and in 
a neighbouring parish fifty^three head of cattle 
in the same year.** 

This book contains a register, Ui nair 40O fiagci, 
of the havoc made by wolves, and mentions that 
twenty-three persons were devoured by them in 
the environs of Sent. From the emigration of 
rich and idle people, from Uie general disarming, 
and from the ordinary conseqneoces of war, 
wolves have multiplied terribly in France; in 
t79G the gpvernmeat procUlmail rewards, ta 
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ktllcsd a voir bif with younf, afArtjr 
Bnci^ tveaij Kvm lor cfery yomif wolf, and 
tinairad and fifty HfMi lor toy wolf wbo wai 
knovo to Ittve d €H toy< J aay bmii, voman, or 
cttk. The reoak otthH prodamatioii wat pub- 
JsheJ ia the *« AmmIs d Atrkolturo,** ihe fol- 
lovmf yoar; bf wbkh it oppein, that notwHh- 
ttia£flif eleven departmcnu bad not yet lent in 

kiMed io odo yemi in 



Had lro^pe^ or which had attacked men . 98 

Malewoires aotoad 1034 

Weiwi bif with young 114 

Sbe-wolTctnetwidi yoQOg.*. 70S 

Yeaog wolvca, the aze of ft>KC8 8479 

Total 5351 

in tkb Kit if ••€ tedceoed inch at wcie killed by 
pcnoM who did not claim any rtfwaid. 

Thcw lix thousand wolves would probably 
hare prodnced in two ycait- at least twetvc thou- 
which, at only ten ihcep each, would 



have devoured I20,C00 sheep, not to ment ion- 
horses and caule. If the value of these animals 
be calculated it will be looad to amount to an 
enoimous f«m» both on account of the preser- 
vation and the reprodactioo. 

Wolvea infested Ireland many centimes after 
their enthpation in England; the last prcsetit- 
ment for killhif wolves being made in the county 
of Cork about the year 17 10. 

The bre«d of theM animals can hardly ever 
become extihct io France, because ibey abound 
in the immense forests of Germany which confine 
en the north e ist borders of Prance, into which 
empire thousands are continually making inroads* 

Ki. de Moncel, among other enemfees to agrf* 
colture, enamerates sparrowsi which eecasttm 
infinite damage. Their numbet i« calentered to 
be half that of the population of France, and 
that each sparrow eato annually a measure of 
corn weighing twenty pounds. These birds are 
equally noxious in other countries. 
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SELECT ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS 

Ot TXI tAtt It. toB CUAMFORT, MBMBBlt OF THE FRENCH ACAPRM Y, OF MADAME 

K£CRER, AKD OTHERS. 



A ti»9 of Safdioia was once leld that the | 
aobilily of Savoy were very poor. At a certain 
tone several neUemen^ knowing that the king 
was to pasrtbrough Chamberyicame to pey their 
heaMgn in MUgnifieent drasMS. The king gAve 
them to understand that he did not think them 
so poor as had been represented. ** Sire,** an- 
swered they, ** we Were informed of your ma- J 
jcityli arrival"; we hive done what we ooght, but 
we owe what we have done.** Nous avcnsfut 
Asef ce fne wms ^rtteet, me» Anns demiu tmU ee 



The book of Hdvetiut, 3t CFtyrUt and Vol' 
taif^ poem uf La Pmnlie JTOrUam^ were pro- 
hibited in Switserland at the tame time. A 
nagistiate of Beroe, afler a strict search for those 
t«o works, wrote to the senate :—** We have 
not Iband to thn whole profiace either wit or 



' Oabilelli, tfie cdebraied singer, having de- 
manded fiv^ouaend dncatt of the Empress of 
Ensila, for smgtog two mohths at Peieribargh, the 
Empress antweced,«*" I do not pay any of my 
ridd-mardMto at that rate.** <* If that he the 
tmtr t^^lMi OabrWm, •* your Ma|esty has eidy 
le ttafte yom Field marshals smg.** The Em 
press paid tbd Ave thonssnd Aocm, 
No. XXII. r9l.III. 



Some of .the countrllofi at the bar ulking 
loudly during a trial, M. de Harley, the president, 
wid,-— " If those gentlemen who converse to- 
gether made no more noise than those gentlemen 
who are a«leep, it would be more agreeable to 
those gentlemen who listen.** 

Mademoiselle du The having lost one of her 
lovers, and this event having become public, a 
gentleman who paid her a vi^it, found her playing 
on the harp; and quite surprised, mid to her, 
" I ihoughi to have found yon in a state of de- 
solation !** "Ah l" ssid she, in a pathetic toncj 
" you abottld hate seen me yesterday !" 



A lidy conveising with a gentleman, said, 
"Get you gone, you always talk nonseuse.^*- 
*<Madam,*^ replied he, *' 1 hear it^euietimcs, 
and you catch me in the fact.** 



A kdy who was piqued with the manner in 
which a gentleman refused to marry her, s.iid to 
him, " Yim are the silliest men about the covirt/* 
" You ccrutnly see the contrary,'* replied he. 

The manager of a ihoHtre b* gging the Dulse de 
Vilhirt to forbid the free adninsimi of the co.urt 
Pages lo the playhouse, s^rrf, ** My lord, you will 
please to obserre that man]( pages ffiakea%01ua)e." 

T 
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. A preacher said, ** When Father Bourdaloue 
preached at Rouen, he caused much disorder, 
tradespeople left iheir shops, phyMcianc their 
pa(tent>, &c. I preached there thefollowins year,'* 
added he, •* and restored every ihin^f to order." 



A person said to Rousseau, who had won seve- 
n\ games at chess of the Prince of Conti, *• You 
have not made your court to the Piince, you 
should have let him win a few games." ** How !'* 
replied he, "do not I give him a Rook?" 



A gazetteer inserterf in his paper,—** Some 
say Cardinal Mazarin ts dead, others that he is 
still living; as to me, 1 believe neither the one 
nor the other." 



A witty lady, not handsome, finding Marshal 
Richeli u look no notice of her at court, but was 
engiged in conversation with a lady who was 
very beautiful, but was accounted rather stupid, 
went up to him and said, — ** Marshal,. you are 
not blind, but I believe you are a Utile deaf.'* 



In an Italian farce, Harlequin reflecting on the- 
various defecu of each sex, say*,—'* How perfect 
should wc all be if we were neither men nor 
women !" 



<c 



You are always yawning," said a woman to* 
her husband. " My dear friend," replied ).e, 
'* the husband and wife are one, and when I am 
alone I grow weary." 



A person said to a phy^i'^ian, ** Well, Doctor, 
Mr B. is dead notwithstanding you prnm|«ed to : 
cure him.*' The Doct«»r replied, " Y'm» were j 
absnt. Sir, yu did not follow the progress of 
Ihc cure— he died cured.*' 



A printseller wanted to sell at an exoibitant 
price the portrait of Madame U Mo:te (of neck- 
lace memory), who had been whipt and branded 
on the scaffold four days before, and gave for 
reason that tl)e print was taken before the letter- 
press. 

Viscount S. once met M. de V. and said to 
him, ** Is it true. Sir, thai tn a house where I 
am thought to be witty, yon sai4 I had no w jt at 
alp* M. deV. answered, " My lord, ih'te is 
not a word of truth in the matter, I never was in 
any house where you were thought to be «iity, 
and I never had occaswn to tell any body you hjd 
no wit at all.*' 

Those persons who enter into long printed 
justificatioMs before the public, appear to mc 
like dogs which run yelping after a po^t-chalse. 



•* From whence the phnse— /earn to die 7^ 
said a young l.idv, '* 1 perceive that ptopi^ 
succeed very well the first time." 



An Abb6, member of the French '-irademy, a 
great purist, was working at a grammar. One 
day the company he h.ippcned to be in was la- 
menting the miserits of the wars — *• All this 
m^'icrs not," said he, ** it doe<« not hinder me j 
fioi;» havinp inserted in my grammar two thou 
sai)d French v.rb.« compK^toly ro ijugatcd." 



Time is like «pace, it is only measured by the 
objects which fill it. 



An o'd gentleman had made a settlement of 
fifty pou- dK a year on a y<'ung girl, to be paid as 
long as she loved hi:n She in- onsilera'ely left 
him, a»'d ati..chpd her«elf to a yoaog in.in, who, 
hiivinc f'X'j mined (hat contract, thought he could 
revive it la consequence, she claimed the 
quart* rx which wvre due si/Tce the la^t pjymenr, 
informing ttim upon stamped paper that khe still 
continued to love him 



A man of mbderatc fortune underto k to assist 
an unfortunate gentle man who was left in want 
bv two rich noblemen who had formcrlv be^n hts 
intimate friends; the particulars of the affair 
W' ro told him, with its .-igKravatingchcaniSlanres 
relative to the two noblemen. He answered 
quietly :—.** How do ycu think <he world cruld 
subsi.^t if poor people were not continually era- 
jiloyel in doing the good which the lich neglect, 
and in mending <4he evils which ihey commit ?*' 



A French nobleman h d been in fove with a 
I lady of high nnk who trf* ted him wi h contempt. 
He be'ane prime minister ; she stood in need of 
him, and he reminded her of h< r rigour *• Ah ! 
my lord," said sJie ingenuously, *' who could have 
foreseen this !*' 



A foolifch fellow siitl lo a company, ** An idea 
strikes ine."— A wag retorted, ** lam surprised 

at it !*• 



A country Doctor going on foot to visit a pa- 
tient in a neighbouring village, t(x>k a grn to 
amuse himself oi\ the road. \ peasant met bim, 
and asked him whither he was going ? *• To see 
a patient." '* Are you afraid of miitsing biro ?" 



1 



A perfumer would emulate the greatest poets, 
and strike our imagination more fbrcibly if he 
could, for example, imitate the scent of the earth 
after a shower of rain in the spring, or after a 
summer heat ; so great is the .power of remini- 
scence apd the connexion of ideas. 
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A ^rl at coafes<ioii said,~'* I acc^use myself of 
bftVYng esiflemed a jounf man.** ** Etieemed ! 
ho V mao J times ?** asked the Father. 



A French actress lectted imprecatory vepes 
with teinble Restores, but as soon as she had ! 
done, her f^cc reniaiDeil quite cmnpo^trd and wish- ' 
oat dumb pljy. Mr. Garrick $jid of her, •• She ' 
is a good girl, she puts herself into a furious pas- | 
ly but she bears not the least shadovr of malice.** 



By vriting upon all the e?ents of our lives, on 
all the thottfhts worth attention which succes- 
sively occupy us, on the inHuence of things rela- 
tive!y to our character and tejiper, and by often 
reading what we may have written at different 
times, «e multiply and prolong the advaotagea 
ofezpenence. 



M. Otri, Comptroller-Genera! of finances, 
a blunt, worthy m^n, said to a lady whom 
Loois XV. had just taken into favour (afterwanls 
Marquise de Pompadour), who requested a phce 
for one of her friends,—*' If you are what people 
say, )oo do not want my interest ; if you are not, 
I wUI bestow this place according to merit.*'— 
Madame turned her back on him, and the King 
afterwardi received him coolly. 



On obserrin^ the miserable shifts which many 
^noos are reduced to in order to kill time, 1 
open a book, and say to my wlf, as the cat did lo 
tbe fox, I have but one trick, but it never fails 
me in time of need. 

Those persons who are soUIy ar'dicted to self- 
love, continually persuade themselves that others 
are either admiring or envying them; they are 
like ibieTCS who perpetually believe ibey are 
pointed at. 



We should endeavour to guard ourselves 
against being plagued about trifles. This is the 
malidy of happy personn, it pursues them like 
those ephemera n insects which will not let us 
wjoy afioe day. 

In adispate on the prejadices which render 

the family of a criminal infamotis, N , said, 

" h is qoite enough to see honours aud rewards 
bestowed where there is no virtue, without in- 
flictiDg a puDishmcni where there if no crime. 

The singers belonging to the chapel of a poor 
nobleman solicited to be p:tid their salary ; they 
leceived for answer,—** We do not pay those 
vho cry fur their money, how would you have 
II pay those who smg for it ?** 



Towards the end uf life we arr tiutselves; we 
no longer seek to please, and we lo>e the desirs 
of pleasing tog^her with the right. 

D*AIembcrt was of opinion, that for the pub* 
lie assembled a paricular kind of eloquence is 
requisite; that iL is e«senti..l to speak in short 
sentences, and never to exhibit any thing to 
notice which is difficult to be undjrs'ood. As 
soon as the attention of i nuo^erous assembly is 
distracted for a mon^ent it cannot be fixed anew. 

The following epitaph was made on the mother 
of the Duke d'Orleans, regi-m : — " Here lies 
Idleness.*** The proverb 2>ay>,— '< Idleness is the 
mother of all vicc«.** 



•* I do not like those impeccable women,*' said 
T— , •* who are above all wakness 1 fancy 
I read on their door the line of Dante on the gat« 
of hell.*— Fioi chc intratt^ lasciale ogni speransaj** 



An idea which appears twice in one work, 
especially if at a short distance, affects me in the 
manner those people do who, afier having tjiken 
leave, return to feich their cane or sword. 



** I am playing at chess for a shilling in a saloon 
where th« dice are rattling for a hundred guineas,'* 
said a General who w.ts employed in a difficult 
and unprofitable service, whilst other Geneiato 
were making easy, brilliant, and lucrative cam* 
paigns. 

The Duke de Laura guais carried off an actress ; 
the Duchess was generally esteemed, and the 
public was exasperated at her husband for this 
action. He attempted to justify hi9>self to 
the Abbe d'Amaud, with the eulogy of his 
mistress. ♦* Have, ytu done?** answered the 
Abb£, ** put into the other scile the contempt 
of the public.** The Duke embrac-d him fer- 
vently ; «« my dear Abbfe, I am the ha^tpiest of 
men, I possess at one lime a virtuous wife, a 
charming mistress, and a sincere friend." 



Marmontel said that the difference between 
the tragedies of the anciests and those of th« 
moderns was like that between a spit-jack and a 
watch ; as to the jack, the weight which movef 
the machine ison the outside ; this is fatality. Sec i 
in the watch, as in modern tragedy, the springs ar»- 
in the inside; these are love, ambition, &c. 



A man being at his lust ga«p» his confessor 
attended him, and said,— -*< I am come to exhort 
you to die." " And 1,** replied the other, " ex- 
hort you to let me die." 

T2 
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A STATISTICAL SURV£Y OF PHUSSIA IN SEPTEMBI]:B« IScjO. 

FRJM THB LATEST AND BEST AUTUOBITIBS. 



Crvntf 



MONARCHY OF FRUSBIA... 



J, Kingdom of Prussia.. 
«. Old East Prussia . . , 

b. New East Prussia . . , 

c. West Prussia/ .... 

d. South Prus»ia . . • • 



0, Duc«T OP SlUMIA. 
a, Ix)Wfr Silesia ••• 
k. Upper SilcsU ... 

c. Gtatz ....« 

d. New Silesa .... 



_ • 

AreoM in Gtrman 

Sptare Jlfilet. 

{V^ioa dtgret.) 



C* Pbovincbs im Gkrmant 

q. In Upper Saxony 



1. Ttie Electoral March.. .. 

9. The New March 

d. Pomerania 

4. Erfnrt, Eilbsfeld, Muhl. 
hausen and NoidhUMen 



1 



h, Im Law£k Saxobt 

1 . MagdebnTK and MrQsfeld. . 

2. Haiberstadt 

9. Hohenstein. 

4. Quedtlnburg ....'... 

5. Hiltoheiin aad Goslar..*. 



c. In Wii.TrHAi.1 a . • . • • < 

1. Kleve and Eltcn 

2. Mark» Ecsen, and Werden 
9. Miuden 

4. Raveosberg. . ; 

5. Linfen and Teklenburg . 

6. Ostfricfland (FrUU) 

7. MuBsier and Pappeoberg . 

8. Padetborn • 



d. In Framcom ia 
1. Anspach ... 
9. BayraailH*. 



D. NiurcBATtt ABO Valiboim 



• • 



5,647 

3,1 5.^ 
704 
915 
57« 
»dS 

7dO 
411 
249 

29 

41 

i;75l 

1,467 
452 
206} 
442} 

48) 

187 
108 
26| 

«! 

i| 

40 

27S 
201 
51 
18* 
16j 
13 
5A) 

'49 

50 

120 
i2i 

57} 

16 



PopfiJtaticn. 



Number of 
inkabilMU* 
tm €Hch <M€f 
man square 
mile* 



9,851,000 

4,1O4«0QO 
900»000 
877,000 
817,000 

1,420,000 

2,047.000 

1,202,061 

601,128 

101,919 

71,826 

3,653,0r0 

1,853,000 

8,530,000 

324,000 

518,000 

158,000 

581,000 
320,000 
101,000 
26,000 
14,000 
120,000 

726,010 
54,000 

148,000 
70,963 
89,998 
46,000 

119,5681 
99,040 
98,407 

493,000 
270,000 
229,000 

I 47,900 






1,744 

1,301, 
1,406 
958 
1,418 
1,483 

2,82^ 
2,924 
2,414 
3,514 
1>751 

2,085 
1,587 

1,572 
1,180 

9^260 

9,106 
2,941 
9,708 
3,058 
6,800 
9,000 

2,594 
2,634 
2,902 
9,809 
5,506 
9,598 
2,108 
2,090 
1,969 

4,108 
4,302 
9,826 

2,902 



Cki^ 7Viteiif, tmd their P<9»alaliofi.— Berlin, 178,308^Waif chant 74,59 l-^Brttteu, G0,95« 
Konigsberg,60,000—Dantxig, 46,213— Magdeburg, 37,451— Fotidam, 26»980— Stettin, 22,ass 
Posen, 21,473— Hallr, 21,350— ElbiniE, 18,805— frfurt, 17,684— Frankfurt* (on the Oder) I7«5n 
Anspach, 13,928— H.lbenudt, 13,816— Munster, 13,000— Htldeihtem, 18,408— Forth, U,99a 
Brandenburg, 12,154«^ucdlioburg, 11,500— Emden, 10,745— Bayreuih, 10,000. ' 

Note 1. In 1805, the remaining part of the Duchy of Clere, the Princtpalitici of Ncufchotel and 
VAlcngin, of Anspach and Bay reuth, were ceded to France; in lieu of which the Hanoteriaa 
Countries (about 700 German square miles, ajid one million and ^ona holered UuMmUlAhabitanu^ 
were disposed of by Napoleon in favour of the King of Prussia. • 

Hpte 2. Deducting the former from and adding the latter to the sum total at the top of thB 
ahote Siirvey, the Prussuui Monarchy contained in September, 18^*6, 6,l9l German square mtlct, 
and 1^1,965^100 Iphabitanti.— Public Rerenne 08^40 Minions of RU dollars, dr 60 MilUooa of 
Florim. 
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LOSSES OF PRUSSIA, 

BrTBEKACB •? TXLIIT, SIGNED ON THB 9th OF JOKE, 1807, TBt KINO OF PIUSSIA IS OBLIGED 

lO OITK ev THE rOLLOWINC FKOf INCES. 



k. 

e. 



if. In ir«K KiMOBoM ^r Prussia. 

West Proflria, and the greattest part 
•f tke N0to Disiricty ceded to Fre. 
deride the Great in the jmv 1773« 

A. Otoixic, Thor% end pert of So^th 
Prosiia^ c^ficA hj Pohnd ia the 
jtMx 1793 

e. The km of South Prussia, and New 
East Prussia, ceded by theTrrary of 
St. leittrsburf ^ 10 th« year 1795 . . 



M. iMUriSftSAXONT. 

The Akis^k 

Erfur^ EichsMd, Muhlhausen, and 

Nocdhausca , ••. 

Cotbas (m Lusatia) 



<J. Ju LcyWBE SaXOHt. 
Wcstan Dlf is«oo of Maf deburg, 

about 

&• Halbefstadt 

r! Hohenstein 

d. QaedUnborg 

s. UUdahAm aad Goslar 



D IV WVSTPUALIA. 

a. Mark, Essen, and Werden. 
Mmdcn....... 



A 



d. Lia^ea and Teklenbarg . 
•. OafiiedaBd (Frisu) 

/l MuiisteraodPappsobag. 
Paderborn 



E. EiBCtoxATB or Hanotek . • . . 



€r«r. Mil. 

mae»(\b 
igadeg.) 



556 

rcoi 

1187 

68 

48J 

17 



61 

40 



51 
ISi 

IS 

49 
50 

700 



I.OSS lotsl.. <i,72d 



Popuiation. 



817,000 



2,100,000 



114,000 

158,000 
33,260 



250,000 

101,000 

26,000 

14,0v>0 

120,-. 00 



148,000 
70,363 
89,9 8 
46,000 

1 19,562 
99/)40 
98,407 

1,100,000 



5,464,570 



NHe 1. Burggrave Frederick of 
Nurenberg, Ma«ter of Anspa^b and 
Bayreuih, (V 8 Ger. square miles^^ 
lays the Arttfuunciation of the future 
grta*ncssof his House, by purchasing 
the Electoral March of Bzandtrnburg, 
m the year 1415 ; extent of his Pos- 
sessions at his death . . ..O. jf . m, 463 
Extent at the death of ihe Ele^ 

tor Frederick 11 (1470) . 543 
Ditto Albrecht Achilt, (14%6) 680 
— * Johaoo Cicero, ( 1499} - 580 
— — .Toachiml. (1535) • • 613 
^«. Joachim 11,(1571) - • 407 

Johann Georg, (1598) I 638 

Joachim Frederic, (ICOd) 638 

Johan Sicginund,(l6l9} 144S 

Geo. W!lhdtn,( 1G40) 144^ 

Fred. Wilhelm, (16«ft) 19*^l 

—. King Frederick 1 (1715)1992 

King Fred. WUbdm 1. 

(1740) - - - 2105 

King Frederic I|. (1786) 3396 

King Fred. Wilhelm II. 

. (1797) . - . 5496 
-*— Uodar the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty in Sept. 
1806, ... 8l9t 

After the Peace of Tilsit, ' 2468 



JUe % Daring thftCme of tho 38 yesrs war, the vhola Army of the House of Bnodenbtttg con* 
liuod of no mofo than 2008 i9«n ; and Giuiavus Adolphiis, with only GOOO OMn, fowed^he EloOor 
Georga Wilbdm to fight fQr the Liberty of Germany. 

NOe 3. In th«itven years laar, Frederick the Great glorimisly resisted tho imitad eiibrCs of France,- 
Austria, RiMsia, Ac. and laiscd Friusia to the highest pitch of glory,— to the fay fiiat leading 
Fower in Europe. 

KoU 4. At the beginning of the present century Frederick Wilhelm, at the hesd of an army of^ 
epwandsof 260,800 men, r^ked with the very first Powers of Europe^ in the year in07, in the 
■hort space of seven months, this very army is entirely annihibted, and the Kingdom of Prassia 
dcgiaded to the lowest state of politieal insignificancy. 

Koteb. Frederick the Great, on his accession, found a treasure of eight million 700,000 dollars ; 
which he increased to the astonishing sum of sixty millions. 

Nott 6. After the Peace of Tilsit, the remaining part of the dilapidated Prussian Monarchy 
ii left in a most ruinous condition, ready to sink under a load of enormous debu, and reduced to 
peveny and general 4iAress« 

* After a second examination of the seveni Articles of the Peace at Tilsit, the Author 'Of this 
Sarvey is sensible of having committed an enor : the greatest part of Wetl Prussia aiyl the N^tm 
District, remains a Prussian Province; of cohrse it i!( to be deduiied again from the.som total of the 
k» at the bottom of this uble. The cm^ area caiiaot accurately be ascertained aipnunt. 
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TEIE CRIMINAL. 

[Concluded front Page 71] 



The dcetls of th Ionian in a short time«5pi«ad 
alarm through ihe whole province. The^high- 
way> were Tcudere*! unsafe j fjcqucnt house- 
breaking by nifrht ih-strtfttscil the citizen ; the 
nimeufthr landlord of the sun became the terror 
of thccounry people ; j-istrce made strict search 
forhitn, and set a reward on his head. J^c was 
fortunate enough 'o frustrate every attempt on 
lib hberty, and sufficienily artful to avail himself 
of the fears of 'he supeislitious pei'Sant for his 
own safety. His a-vs»r.iat s had spread a rumour, 
that he was a sorcerer, and had made a league 
with the devil. The <l!strict in which he played 
bis |>art, was still le^s then, than at the present 
dav, to be accounted among the civilized in 
Germany. The re|>ort was credited, and his 



« 



mankhid and turned its terrible edge against h in ' 
self. He forgave all nature, and found nobody 
to curse but himself alone. 

Vice had accompU>lied its lesson on the un- 
happy wretch; hitf liound natural judgment at 
last triumphed over the sad deceptros. Now he 
felt how low he was fallen ; a mure settled me- 
lancholy succeeded in tlie place uf wild despair. 
lie wished with tears to lecal the past, fur he was 
now positive, that he would lead quite a different 
life. He began to hope that he D)ight still be 
honest, because he felt he could be so. At the 
highest pit^H of his iniquity he was perhaps 
nearer the good, than he was before bis nrst trans- 
gression. 

Just about this time the seven years war broke 
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person pmtected. Nobody seemed inclined to ,| out, and the recruiting was c<irried on with great 
engage with the dangerous fellow whom the ■ 
devil patronized. i 

He had now followed this unhappy line of life j 
a year, when it began to grow insupportable to 
him. The band, at whose head he had placed , 
Mmself, hid not fulfilled his brilliant expectation, i 
Overpowered with wine, he had then suffered '< 
himself to be won by a.dazzling outside, now he i 
discovered with horror how abominably he had 
been deceived. Hunger and want succeeded in ' 
the place of that superfluity with which they had 
inveigled him; very often was he compelled to risl: < 
hi6 own life for a single meal, and even that was | 
barely sufficient to keep soul and body together. 

The shadow of that brotherly harmony vanish- 
ed. Envy, suspicion, and jealousy kept this in- 
fernal band in perpetual dissention. Justice had 
offered a reward to any one, who would deliver 
him up alive, and should he be an accomplice, a 
solemn promise of pardon besides-»a powerful 
inducement for the dregf of mankind. The in- 
tegrity of Those who had betrayed both God and 
nun was but a poor security for his life. Sleep 
from this moment fled bis eye-lids ; constant fear 
of death preyed upon his rest ; the ghastly spectre 
of suspicion haunted him wherever he fled ; tof- 
tured him, when awake ; couched on his pillow, 
when he went to sleep ; and terrifinl him in 
horrid dreams. His conscience, which long had 
been dumb, at the same time regained the power 
of speech, and the canker-worm ' of repentance, 
which had been asleep, awoke at this general 
itorip iu his breast. All his hatred fell now from 



spirit. From this circumstance the ujih»ppy 
wretch entertained hopes, and wrote a letter ta 
his sovereign, an extract of which 1 shall bcit 
insert. 

** If your princely favour does not shrink btck 
at the idea of descending to me, if offenders of 
my natipn do not lie beyond the li mits of your 
mercy, grant nie, I beseech you, most ^lacinus 
sovereign, a hearing. I am a murderer and a 
thief. The law has condemned me to death, 
justic'e pursues me; and 1 oflbr to pre^nt myself 
voluntarily, but at the same time 1 lay before you 
a strange supplicaiion. 1 detest life, and fear not 
to die, but awful to me are the thoughts of death 
without having lived. I would wish to hve, in 
order to compensate for a part of the past ; I 
would wish to live, in order to conciliate myself 
with the state, which 1 have injured. My exe- 
ctition will provtfsn example fo? the wbrM, but 
no recompense for my crimes. I have an abhor- 
rence for vice, and feel an ardent desire for virtue. 
1 have displayed abilities, which have rendered 
roe the terror of my country, 1 hope 1 still retain 
some to be useful to it. 

** I am conscious (hat 1 require what is un- 
precedented. My life is forfeited, it does not 
become me to enter on stipulations with justice. 
But I do not appear before you in fetters and 
chains,— «ti!l I am free— and my fear has the 
smallest share in my prayer. 

" It Is mercy for which I entreat yon. X claim 
on justice, if 1 even had one, {.would not per- 
siiine to adduce.i»HoweTer, 1 may still be allov- 
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ed to remind my jodgei of one circumtunce. 
The mn oF mt crimes cocnmrnc«s with the 
smtence wliirh for e^er deprived me of honour. 
Had equitf been then less denied me, I should 
now perhftps have ou need vf mercy. 

" Let mercy take pfoce of Uw, my sovereign. 
It if in yonr frvcioiis power to di'^pentt viih the 
lavs in my behalf; confer upon me my life. It 
shall from the present moment be devoted to 
Toor service. If you can, K*i me know yuar most 
^raciovs will from the public papers, and 1 shall 
on jour princely word present myself in the capi- 
tAl. If you have determined oth-rwtse with me, 
le; justice do its duty, I must do mine/* 

This petition remained unanswered, as like 
wii« a second and a third, in which the tuppK- 
ctnt begged for the place of a ilragoon in the 
princess servicr.'— His hope of a pardon tntaliy 
cKtJDgaifheil , be formed therefore the renolution 
offlrhigoot of the country, and nf dying as a 
galliot «oldier iti the service of the king of Prussia 

H^ escaped happily from his band, and began 
h!% j«oraey. The waj led litni through a small 
coQQiry tosm, where he meant to pa^s the night. 
A short time before, stricter mandates had been 
issued throughout the whole country fift the 
vigorous examination of travellers, because the 
sorefeign, prince of the empire, had taken part 
in the w^r. Such orders had also been enjoined 
to the examiner of this town, who was sittir.g on 
a bench before the gate as the landlord of the Sun 
rode up 'o it. The equipage of this man exhi- 
bittd something comic, and at the same tim*^ 
fngbtfui and wild. The Rotinaute on which he 
rude, and the hudesque choice of hi* garments, 
where his tas'e had probably been less consulted 
than the chronology of his robberies, made a. 
wonderful contrast with a face on wh.ch was dis- 
played so many violent afToctious, like mangled 
carcases on a field of battle. The examiner 
stopped short at the sight of this strange wanderer. 
He had grown gray at the gate, and a forty years 
experience tiad rendered him an infallible physi- 
ognomist for all vagabonds. The keen eye of 
thi< scrutiuizing interrogator did not even here 
xBi%tike his nun. He immediately shut the gate, 
and hying bold of the reins, demanded of the 
rid^r his passport. Wolf was prepared for some- 
thiog of this kind, and cartied really a passport 
wiih him, which he had lately taken from a 
■lerchtlit, whom he had robbed. But this single 
teitimony was not sofBcient to remove suspicions 
con&rmed by a forty years experience, or to pro 
voke the oradi* at the gate to a revtication. The 
examiner credited bis own eyes more than this 
paper, and Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the justice. 

The justice of the place examined the pas> port 
and declared it to be good, lie was a great lover 
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of new<, and was particulady fond of talking 
politics over a bottle. The pasKi>ort infornied 
him, that the bearer came directly from the 
enemy'^s country, where ihe thejtre of the war 
then wa«. He hoped to draw from the stranger 
some private information, and sent back a secre- 
tary with the pMsport, to invite him to drink a 
glassof wine with htm. 

Meanwhile the landlord stopped before the 
ju<>lices ; the ludicrous spectjcl" harl Jittracted 
the notice of the mob, and a«<ieniUled them iD 
flocks about him. A general murmur arises, 
they point alternately at the steed and rider, till 
at last the wantonness of the people ended ia 
downright riot. The horse at which every one 
pointed, unforuinitely happened to be a stoteti 
one; he imagined th.«c the horse had been ad* 
vertiscd and was known. The uneirpected hos* 
pitalry of the justice confirms him in his sus* 
picton«. Now he i« fjlly per*iuaded that the 
impo«rura of his pa«<port is detected, and fitat 
the invit<ition is only a snare to e*t(-h him alive 
and without n^sis'a nee A bad conscience makea 
him a bloekheati ; he puts spurs to his hor^ep 
and ga I lo p« oflF without rcturniiif; an answer. 

This sivMcn flight is the signal for pursuit. 

A general hue and cry is raised*, ** stop tht«f !** 
and every one fled after him. The life and deth 
of the rider is at stake, he has already got ih« 
start of his pursuers, they pant br'^tidess after 
him, he is near his delivery ——but j lv*avy hand 
presses invisibly against him, the hour of his iate 
is ran, the inexorable Nemesis detains her debtor. 
The stree* to which he had trusted himself has 
no outlet ; he is obliged to turn upon his puiw 
suers. 

The noise of this affair, in the mean time, had 
put the whole town in commotion, crowds gather 
on crowds, every s'reet is barricadocd, a host of 
foes advanc * against him. He takes out a pistol, 
the populace fall back} he determines to open 
himself a way by force through the crowd. '* 1*11 
blow out that roan^ brains,** cries he, '* who is 
fooUhardy enough to stop me.** Fear commands 
a general pause;— a resolute journeTm.tn smith 
at last lays hold of his arm from behind, seises 
the finger with whi h, frantic with despair, he 
was just going to draw the trigger, and thrust 
it out of joint. The pistol fulls, the defenceless 
wretch is torn from his horse, and dragged back 
in triumph to the justices. 

«* Who are you, fel tiw ?" asked the judge in 
a somewhat harsh tone of voice. 

** A man who is resolved to answer no ques- 
tion-*, until they are more civilly as>ketl.* 

«• Who are you then?*' 

*< For what 1 passed myself. I have travelled 
through Gei'many, but such rude impertinence as 
I have met wiih here is to be found nowhere.** 
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■^ Your huty 'flight rtndtn jron v^ry lotpicioui. 
WMv tfiHyoufly?" 

*■ |}et«uM 1 wac w«iiy «f Mng the Uufhiag- 
Itock of yourpopwljirc,*' 
" ** You th'rettenedtofif^bntliMi.* 

« My piMol wat nottoBrlMl, yon may eaan i ittc 
ft, you wilt fiirf tirt bill m it.*' 

** V^lvf do you carry secret •eaprnit with yoo ?" 
' f* Because 1 lute thu*g>. of riloe with m^, «nrl 
^ecstts« 1 hive been w.-irned of • certain landlord 
bf the Sun, who is said lo Infeit this |»art of the 
country." 

** Yourtmwtntayo groat deal Ibr jrour boM- 
* tiieMi, but n^thlhf fbr your escolpJktion. i allow 
fan tili to>Riumiw to cell me the truth.** 

*■ I wf It remaMi by the towers I hate giroii.'* 

•• L^Hd him to the tower.** 
- •■ ^o the tower?— your worship, I hope there 
ti MHI justice la the land. I shall require sitift. 
«ict\tti.** 

** I shall give if yon at aeoa at you can justify 
yottrself.* 

Tiirwritt morning the justice eonsidcred tbat 
the stranger ni>g^t perhiips be innocent, that the 
author^ti^iYe maimer of speaking would have hot 
■ little influsnce on his obstinacy, and ihat it would 
be betteir to ti«at him with decvtBcy and modeia- 
tion. Ife assembled* the jury of the placei and 
^dcred the prisoner to be brought before them. 
' ** Piftlon nie, Sir, if In ih« first moment of my • 
passion 1 ynte^(}ay spoke a liafe harshly to yoo.** 

<* Wi'h pldsaie, If you address me in this 
itt^mter. 

' ** Our Taws are letero, and yoitr affair made a 
liotte, 1 cannot set you at liberty without in- 
frtnglng my Huty. Appearances are against you, 
) wish^oa couUT say something to me by which 
they might Iw confute*.'" 
<< Bur if I kfte* ttothlog?** 
** Then I must state the ease to gOTemmeat^ 
knd you remain so lobg in custody.** 
" And then >*» 
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I'hea you run the dovger of being wbifiped 
over the frontierr as a vagrant, or if iheg doal 
gmeiomiy o4tb yoo, they wiH facte you to oal'wt.** 

Ho was for some momoots tilenti tod o | fcp eoio4 
to have a severe eoofliet with hiiMrif; tho» 1m 
turaed beldty towards iho jiidgo. 

** Con 1 bo o' qutfior of tn hoor aloiio wtik 
you^ 

The jury looloed ot wno aoothor to m doobtAU 
onmner, but retired on a ootnmandim ersok Anmu 
their superior. 

Hi Now what is yons ceqnest ?** 

*' Your behoviowr wf ycsterdtyi Sir, would never 
have brought mc to a coofemoBf for I aoc foico 
at de6ance. The delicacy with whk^i you have 
treated mo this day has iuspirad at. with confi- 
dence and vespoet towards yon. 1 btlioM Ibot 
you ate a man of honour.** 

*' What have you to aiy to me ?** 

*^ 1 see that you aro o man of buQour. I bnve 
long wished for such a man as you. Allow mo 
your right hand.** 

<• W hat is thw use of aU thU ?*' 

** Thy head is grey and reverend, you have 
lived loiig in the world, bate had perhaps soirui^ 
enough of your own«»is it not s ^ } and are l|e* 
come more inclined to pity tho misery of yqnr 
felk>w>cinatores?** 

<« Sir, what is thomoaniof of thU ?** 

** Yott are now on the brink of eternity, soon 
will you yourself sund in need of mercy from 
God I you wiH not refuse it to mcn-*-have you 
no idea of what I am going to say ? Wtlh whom 
do you suppose you speak !** 

« What is all ihis > you frighten mo.'* 

''^ave yOQ srill no iflea.^ Write to your 
prince in what state you fooii<l me, and tb»i I 
was myself f^om free choleo my betrayer ; may 
God hereafter bo merciful to him as he will pie* 
seotly be to Me ; entreat his j>ity in my behalf, 
fathevi and let a tear Ml on your report^--^ asa 
the landlord of the Son.** 
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TllE WAY TO BECOME A MARSHAL. 

A TEU£ ST^aT* 
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The state nnmberM the Cotint Von 
among the most mm^orious of its members He 
wa»rqiially respected by the court and'hicfHlow- 
ci'iz I iH ill Ken«*r«U In a I«ing and eventful war, 
in which two rtvilizod nations not only disr(*garded 
at times all th^ pruniples of civilization but even 
of Itiitnanity itself, he risked for his country hU 
life, his property, nnd all thai Re possessed. He 
w^ the only general whom tho enemy dike 



feared and esteemed^ bcfcio whom he fted, and 
whom he, nevertheless, loved. Tho smne man 
who fa) the fieU-fougfht with lion-liko eooragev 
trhosmilH with nrdaonled brow at wooRidsand 
danger, wts always a mild conqueror nfter the 
battle; ho ofaintBinod the fli<«t rigid discipUoc^ 
attacking none but armed warriors, attdpiotcc:iog 
the cititen and the peasant. This magnanimity 
often rcadorod tbo ihort hiicrvil of i^fittfttrt 
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^wtory iDoie wtrnomb^n to his pwtj than the 
victory itself. 

Ut now bcf»i»to grinr old, high ia fftinf and 
m^and poasctMitf wealth and the leisure to 
cnjay it. enjoying the r'ok of field^marfhaU 
and a canaiderable ftibfy^ he paisad the gf aatctt 
pmaf theyanrosbiacsiatain the aountiy^ spend* 
hkg but a Tery few fflonths in the noi^y capital. 
It m only qb portianlar oecasions Uiat hh so- 
^■Hga apyiied to him for hh advke, but he had 
always the niisfaction of seeing that it was 
followed. All tho oDvrCiaff tasiifiod the highest 
i«spect for hsm$ by all the good he was beloved, 
aad (torn the soldiery he received tl|a endeaiing 
^pellatioo of father. 

Bat he «aa ftill mora happy in the circle o/ 
fottflf . It ««!» hideed, but small* for he was 
the fothcr />f only two daughters and one sou. 
The former were the witcs of tirtuoos nien» and 
the latter, who had already atuined the rank of 
tfofondy had coomb by aa adtantage^s marriage 
iote the poaaeMion of considerable property^ and 
an estate cootigooos to that of his father, whose 
example he inceaaantly emulated, and not with- 
out tuocesa. Nerer was father more tenderly 
atticlied to his son ; neter did son treat his £ilher 
vith greatef respect. 

The young Count once added a whole wing to 
liis mansion, and in this wtpg he constructed a 
^erj beautiful satoon. The walls of the latter 
reqtdred to be decorated with paintings, and for 
the subjecta of them the Colonel selected the 
principal events of the glorious life of his father. 
These scenes, as he rightly judged^ would for 
torpass' the most costly tapestry that he could 
pfocure, and would be more honourable than 
the completest gdnealogy. To execute this idea, 
he employed Ihe most celebrated painters in the 
country, and their labours were the more success- 
ful, because they were convinced that they were 
not exerting (heir talents merely for a pecuniary 
reward, but on a subject worthy of immortality. 

On one side the Count was seen throwing a 
ftandand with his Mtn hands into the mid<«t of the 
coemy^s cavalry, that by this truly Roman stra- 
tagem, he might animate the wavering ranks of 
his ewA troops to a new attack. In another 
pbee he was repieaented at the storming of a 
besieged town, forgetting that he was the general, 
sharing the dangers of the meanest soldteni, and 
inflaoring their ardour by hia example. In a 
Cbird pi«€e, he was seen rescuing his sovereign 
from the hands of a hostile corps by whom he 
had, while hunting, been surprised and taken 
priftoner. Ano'.her represented him in another 
battle, sinking wounded from his liorse, and at 
the 9im9 mtment pointing with hia hand to the 
enemy, a« if to sayt *^ Push forward, and give 
yourselves no cxncei n about me.** Again he was 
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seen asabting to sign the peace hy which hit 
exhausted country was again restored to peace 
and prosperity. Carefully as ail ostentation was 
avoided, yet wherever the spectator turned hia 
eyr, he obaorved some glotioua acioe £rom th« 
life of tbe heroic vetemn* 

This pbn the Colot^ kept a profound secret, 
and a few days after tbe salooa waa finiabed, 1m 
gave a grand caiertainaieftt in It to a niimerous 
onmpany. It is acaroeljr poaaibig to eoncetve the 
aurpriae of the eld Count, at hia entrance, when 
be beheld ao many teatimonieaof hia mciila, and 
when tho novelty of the • thing itaelii the coft* 
gratolatioAa of aU the company, aad a mixtd 
emotion tk modeaty end delight quit* over- 
powered htm. It waa aome minutes before hia 
feelings allowed him the power of utterance^ 
when with a look of affecttoa be thua addreaed 
his son : *' You did right to keep this inteotioa 
oir yourt a secret from me, if you were bent on 
executing it^ I should oiherwiao have prevented 
wliat now it ia too late to hindef. To reprov* 
you for it now would certainly be regarded u 
mere force ; and I therefore eonsider this series of 
paintings as a tribute of filial reapei^t, not aafood 
for my vanity. But«>, bui^^** continued hi^ 
shaking his head with an eqnivpcal amile. 

^ What do you mean to aey, fothar ?** 

** That this painted biography partakca of aU 
the cnoffs of tlioee which are written without tlMi 
knowledge and consent of the heroes of them. 
Too often thia or the oth«r dreumaunce is 
omittel, and yet perhapa this very circumstance 
which ia thua omitted ia the principle trsiit of tht 
whole. In this instance too«— .** 

Here he pausod^ and aa he uttered the last 
wordS| the air of piteroal affoeilon wa« changsA 
into a half satirical smile. He was requested tQ 
finish what he was going to say, and concludedl 
as follows : '* In this instance, too, if the sliort 
compass of my life is to be thus represented, one 
very heroic action is wanting) an action so im« 
portant in its result, that were it not for that, we 
should not perhaps this day be so cheerfully 
assembled, or at least not under tlie same cir« 
cumstances as at pre.«ent. Remind me, my son^ 
of this subject to-morrow at tea ; it would iiideed 
be a pity were it to be lost/* 

The Marshal was again urged on alt sides to 
favour the whole company with a relation of tho 
anecdote, but he persisted with a smile in his re- 
fu<;al. finding their intrealies unavailing, they 
sat down to tatt>le, and tbe preceding conversa- 
tion was, or seemed to be soon forgotten. 

The young Count V&n B' had, however, 
treasured np every syllable his father had uttered, 
and did not forget A tbe appointed time to remind 
him of hia promiie. " ^Tis no more than I ex- 
pected,*" re^)Ued the Fit:ld- marshal smiling* '* and 
IT 
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U is but just that I should acquit myself of this 
debt, but let ws first go into the saloop and be 
alone there for a few minutes." Thtfy accord- 
ingly went. 

• " Vou have concluded the series of pictures," 
said the veteran, " with that in which the 
monarch confers on me the order of knif^hthood, 
and the marshars truncheon. This it t great 
▼iolailon of' historical truth, for you have here 
combined in one moment events that were se- 
parated by an interval of fifteen years, and have 
blended the actions of two different princes per- 
formed under totally different circumstances. 
That, however, is not of much consequence.— 
But from the place which that picture occnpie*, 
would not every spectator suppose that the rank 
of Field-marshal had been conferred on me as a 
reward for some of the actions commemoimted 
here, or for the whole of them together ?** 
YouM!( Count. Most certainly. 
Old C0unt. And yet nothing can be more 
erroneous ; for the achievement, which obtained 
10 high a reward, is toUUy omitted in this series. 

Young Count. How so, father? IsitpossiMe 
that from forgetfulne ss 

OM Count. Not from forgctfulnesi, but from 
ignorance, which 1 excuse as readily as your 
present surprize. You were very young when 1 
obtained this promotion. I never mentioned the 
circumstance either to you or to any other per- 
son, and I must 'first look round to see that we 
are quite alone. 

Young Count, We are. 
Old Count. Let us then go through this 
series of actions, as well as the rewards conferred 
for them \ This lame arm is a consequence of 
that battle, in which with such boldness and 
auccess I threw our standard among the hostile 
squadrons. The left wing was already flying, 
and the right began to flinch. The latter now 
pressed onward, and the former rallied. I was 
then only major, and a major I remained. My 
general, one uf the first that took to his heels in 
order to preserve his precious life, received a 
considerable gratuity as a recom pence for his con- 
duct on that arduous day. In that battle when 
I fell wounded from my horse, I was taken pri- 
soner ; my wound was badly healed, I was for- 
gotten in the exchange, and was at length ran- 
somed from my own private property. 
Young Count. How ? 

Old Count. (Proceeding, ts though he had not 
heard his son^s exclamation.) The scar on 
my forehead reminds me but too well, without 
any picture, of that fortress, which cost us almost 
a whole campaign, and which, at last, I may say 
It without vanity, was taken and preserved in 
consequence of my dispositions alone. I repeat, 
jttueivdy for I was obliged to dye my sword in 



the blood of several of my own soldiers, to re* 
strain their disposition for murdering, plundering 
and burning. On my return, the Prince thanked 
me before the whole court, and the same day ap- 
pointed the primo> minister's son, a b6y of seven- 
teen, to the post of governor of the newly con- 
quered place. He most graciously offered me 
the next command under this striplin|, and 
seemed astonishedf when I refused it. It was not 
without the greatest difficulty that I escaped being 
exiled or confined for life in a fortification, after 
that ptace, which, notwithstanding lay unlimited 
powers, I might perhaps have been in too great 
a hurry to conclude ;' for I forgot to insist on the 
cession of a tract containing more than twelve 
hundred acres, merely from the silly apprehen- 
sion lest the war should continue another year, 
and cost us some millions more of money, and 
some thousands of human livei. 

Young Count. By G— d, father, that wii 
scandalous. 

Old Count. Let me finish ! The best is yet to 
come. You must have seen the snuff-box, which 
the rescue of my sovereign while hunting pr^ 
cured me. It was certainty rather rash of him. 
to take such a diversion in an enemy*s country^ 
and that too at a time when every peasant might 
be considered as* foe or a spy. I had, however^ 
my spies, and kept a body of men on whom I 
could depend in readiness. The enemy were 
obliged to relinquish their booty, and I wat pre- 
sented with that box, of the value of perhaps one 
hundred and fifty dollars, as an indemnification 
for the loss of a fine horse, worth at least a thoo-^ 
sahd. The chamberlain by the Princess side» 
who manfully clapped his hand to hit cutlasa, but 
unfortunately never drew it, vns appointed 
marshal of the tourt for his faithiul services. It 
vras supposed some tokens of discontent were 
perceived in me, and on that account 1 was like- 
wise presented with this order^ which pat me to 
a great expence witliout producing the smallest 
advantage. You look grave, my son, more so 
than 1 wished. What will you do, when I tell 
you, that for fifteen years 1 remained just what I 
was ? 

Young Coimt. Fifteen yean; but, perhaps, 
purposely, father; perhaps from lelf-denUt ? 

Old Count. It would certainly sound well in 
me to assume the tone of a philosopher, practis- 
ing the austerities of self-denial. But truth Is 
superior to such a character, though perhaps 
truth may not sound so agreeably. It was not 
from my own fault (for love to my family made 
me eagerly desirous of prohiotion) that I remained 
unrewarded, but because there were always 
courtiers who, if not more worthy, were at least 
more fortunate; because the Prince whose life, 
I j liberty, and glory I had more than once preserved. 
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tt length diei), aiM his toccnsor contidcred serticet 

yic f i o wil y rendered to the state, as already recom- 

peneed Weaiy of hollow promises, of tedious 

cxpectatioa and disappointed hope, I was on the 

potat of relinquishing the matter entirely and of 

fetiriof into the obscurity of a country life, when 

lurtone afforded me an opportunity for an achieve- 

neat, which immediatelj procured me prono- 

tioa and realised all my Wishes, 

Fioira^ C9tmi, And what was that achieve- 
mcnt? 1 entreat yon, my excellent &ther, to 
qwak withent reserre ! What was it ? 

mC9mt, (SmUims\ O it might easily be 
painted too. A rirer of considerable breadth, 
SMne ladies shrieking and weeping on the bank, 
raysdf on horsefaeck almost in the middle of the 
stream, and in my hands a dripping, half-drowned 
lap-dog. Not too many objects ; are they, think 
you? 

Ye/ng Cemmi, How, father ; are you serious ? 
Can the saving of a lap-do g 

OUCoMMt. Yes, the saving of a lap-dog waf 



Che important achteTeraent which procared me a 
richer recompence than all the blood I lost on so 
many different occasions ; than a service of thirty 
years, often embittered by distress ; than the ex- 
rrtiou of so many days and the watehing of so 
nuny nights. It wonld be easy for me to raise 
your astonishment still higher, were I to describe 
the dog itself, old, infirm, with only one eye, re- 
mafkable neither for form nor colour ; or, were I 
toddiacetcits mistress, to expatiate on her intrin- 
sic mcnt, her desceaf , which was the very reverse 
ef noble. Bot no, a regular narrative is better than 
snA*disfointed account : listen then to me ! i 
svaa one morning talcing a ride full of thought. 
The nak of aTield marshal had j ust then become 
by the death of Von F— >. There 
many applieaati for it ; I was one, the oldest 
and the most experienced; but I foremw that I 
shonW apply in vainj for the minister. Von 
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was at that time more uncontroled mo- 



narch of thestate than the sovereign himself, and 
the Prince had often given the friends of the 
favDoriie the preference to his own. He was, 
to be sure, well enough dbposed to me; I knew, 
however , that he f xpected flattery frpm every 
one that approached him ; but I was much too 
pmod to pay court to a man, who was trembling 
at the rod of the schoolmaster, at a tinie when I 
was confronting danger and death in the field of 
battle. The success of my appKeaCion might 
easily bo prodicted even withont any spirit of 
prophecy. I was riding, as I said, and lost in 
thought, when a carriage passed me ; I looked 
up and perceived in it the mistress of the fa- 
voorite, a creature who had raised herself from 
the ticoation of chambermaid to the possession 
of aiibomdcd iaflnence orcrher formtr maSiter. 



I She was indeed beautiful as the voddess of love, 
bat with respect to the qualiUes of the heart a!>a 
understanding, nature had been ^ery sparing. She 
returned my salutation with an air of gri.'at ne- 
gligence, and drove a few hundred paccb f.irtliec 
to the Dutch farm-house, which, as you know„ 
stands close to the river, where her curiage 
Stopped. In order to avoid passing by thcni 
again, I was just going to turn my horse into a 
bridle^road to the left, -when a mon lamv*ntable 
outcry assailed my ear. Ii proceeded from tho^e 
ladies; I saw them running to and fro in great 
trepidation ; and apprehcn/ive lest some acrii'.t ut 
mtghth«vehappened,I roHe up to the spot, from a 
natural movement, as fast as I could. The mistress 
of bis excellency, as soon as she perceived me 
coming, ran to meet me, with a countenance 
indicative of the utmost distress. ** O, Oene- 
ral !** cried she, long bef«re 1 reached the spor, 
*' help us I entreat you ! My little favourite- 
yonder he is in the water ; he cannot get vut, 
we cannot gn after him ; he will be lost !** 

Without farther reflection, or transferring this 
duty to the person to whom it properly belonged, 
I mean my servant, I spurred my horse into the 
river, caught the unfortunate €ivouriie, who, had 
1 been a moment later must inevitably have gone 
to the bottom, and restored him to his mistress. 
Snch a scene now took place that it was difficult 
to suppress, 1 will not say a smile, but loud bunts 
of laughter. It is impossible for the tender est 
mother to express more extravagant joy over 
her only son, whom she supposes among the 
slain and who returns unhurt to her embraces. 
Besides, the high-flown congratulations of the 
company, their emulation to caress the little 
favourite, and their fear lest he should wet their 
dothes; their exclamations, out-cries, and talk- 
ing alt together, produced a scene of confusion 
that was irresistibly ludicrous. Thinking that I 
had performed my part, 1 was going to take 
leave and ride away, when the overjoyed lady 
so urgently entreated me to favour them a little 
longer with my company, that 1 suffered myself 
to be persuaded, alighted and offered her my 
arm. ** General,** whispered she, taking hold of 
it, if I ever forget this service, or let it pass utw 
rewarded; if the minister be not from this day 
your warmest friend ; if your present applieaiioA 
be not speedily successful ; or if I ever suffer 
you to ask for any favour in vain, may the same 
accident which to-day happened to my lap-dcig, 
befal me the next time I go abroad.** 1 bowed, 
in token of obligation, but without making any 
reply ; for to confess the truth, I was too proud to 
express much gratitude to such a woman, and yet 
too attentive to my own interest entirely to reject 
any advantage that threw itseU la my way. At 
U 8 
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any nte, I was fully ratolved never lo pat her in 
mind again of the afiair. 

"Next morning, however, the minister drew me 
to the corner of a window in the Princess anti- 
chamber, and aMored roe, that the sovereign had 
btely mentioned me several times in the hand- 
somest tefms ; that he had confirmed him in 
these favourable sentiments, tnd had the strongest 
hope that he should soon be able to congratulate 
me OB the attainment of my wishes^ He was 
right ; for the same month I was promoted to 
the rank which I mow hold. Had not my con- 



science attested that I had earned this elevation 
by many preceding action*, he assureil that I 
ihouM have refused it^ but a survey of my paat 
life, and a look at you^ caused me to accept the 
proffered promotion. It is indeed po««ibl.e that 
I may be mistaken in my conjectures ; the whol* 
may have been a mere coincidence of the circum- 
stances. But yet, my son, I cannot help thinking 
that the poor Ao^ deserved a place, and I shall at 
leas' wish that you may once have occasion to 
relate a similar siory to your son. 



A DESCRIPTION OF POLAND, 

WITH RESFECT TO THE PEKSONS, MANNERS, DRESS, &C. OF THE PROPL£. 



Y AM m doubt, whether I should call the 
Boles a taU people, or sim. That there are many 
ahove th« oommon stature, is unquestionable) 
hot I think tkt idea -will be more fnirly gene- 
ralized by th« asiettion, that they are about the 
middUtiae. They art rarely corpuletst. Their com* 
plexiooi are feir, often colourless, and geoentlly 
with far lew colour than tiM English. The eyes 
tad hair are usoally light, though there arc many 
heautifal c«ctp«ieM. It n^ver struck me, that 
they pMiesii ai^ stiM^y marked peculiarity of 
feattti^ The §fnmn\ expression of the cuun- 
ttna^be if. aauabUto friendLy, and inteteKtiog-^ 
the nM«u(»l sasuU of their general character. 

Thftaaiw no tnoea remaining of thai bold and 
daring spirit, which so peculiarly oharacterised 
the rugged mttotes of their Sarmatian ancestoss. 
I by no w^M tntcoii to lay, that they are de- 
Hcient in tlit ^rdinafy and gentlemanly oonrage; 
but we no where disooacr those tympiomt of 
ftrong ibonght which impelt to intelligent ae- 
tiyily and eotarpriae. 

Their mannen are singularly polite, open, and 
nfEible—no insolent pride, no disg ucting Aon/eur; 
conscious of their rank, ai is natur^ and in- 
naMablej but they k«o« how io descend with 
grace and dignified kindness* 

I cannot give a more apt, or a moie illuiBtriotts 
example, than the Prince Cmrtoryski. His per- 
son is, perhaps, rather below the middU slaturei 
hut erect and weU prapor tinned ; his counte* 
nance, open and mnguine, invites to friendly in- 
tercourse; his forehead clear, open, and for a 
man who has pancd the meridian of life, remark- 
fiWy free fiom wrinkle^ ; bit ikmo is slightly aqiii* 
line) hii-eyefti-<dark, Itiight, and playful^ iodi 
cative of a live)y Csmcy^—are well oiershadowed 
with fgebrpws slightly arched, raised, and move- 
able bj Uie elecutc touchm nf tlipu^ht i jlJi j| 



face expressive of intelligence, with the toiel 
absence of all indications of Uborious effort.-— 
His manners are condeicerkling, kind, and fam^ 
liar, beyond all praise. Every one feela at eese 
in his company ; from hta varioas and extensive 
knowledge, both of books and of men, he ean 
adapt himself with facility to all persons and chn* 
racters. Yet he has more neal «digafty than ia 
often seen even in persons of the first r^nk. In 
truth, he cannot help betog oonsciout that he 
loses nothing by a near inapection. Hit inteH 
lectMal uiptrionty scteent him. from the peeailHo 
lity of allomiempt, aa .an cffsct of famiUaiity. 
The more intimatelf be is known, the more sin* 
cerelf i»he loved, the ukore oertainlj admiied *^ 
But.the qeality which imparts the gseeiehenn 
to his menners and eonvettatien it, chnte^ aotf 
manifest henignit jf ofiteart, winch iiewa in evevjr 
word, and piompis to every nelson. 1 have olleii 
^evd him spoken of by different peeplev en oe> 
casiens, and in satuatiens^ whith totatty pretlodetl 
all sentiments of fletieiy or viesss of. interest ( 
tnd the genuine cxprestions oC affection and 
esteem have been so distinctly marked on tbn 
countenances Af the speakers, aa to render it in»* 
possible to doubt the wonhiness and true wipfca 
ubility of chocacter in the object which had 
awakened them. 

The person ef the Ceent Zameysfcl n tall ariil 
erect. Hia eomptejuon ciev, but cc 



light heir ; a long nnse ; eyes Ught*and 
with a cnuQienaiKe sing uUrfy npen and 
vQleeUf-« very good lace. He hse evidently ihn 
appearanoe end manners of a gentleman ; b«t, 
«hai is lar higher psaise, hia excellenoe o| heart 
sbince through ell his conduct. I have neti 
a human being whose disposition is mnr»4 
tiatty good and hononmbte* He dcNghts ta cen* 
tcnt^m*ffieil»ct«f jMppiaamiad«£f«|Mta0a» 
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\i he has followed a chanctrr, even in a pb.y» 
vith interest and admiration, it painfully woandf 
bit «e<Mi'oilt'y, to find that character devtttefmm 
honour, and thus mar the virtnons rereriet hU 
iincy lud been weaving. Nothing could give 
him a more deep regret than the thought that he 
had iojared a tingle human being. Tbete ad- 
mirable qaatittes, I have before obterved^ are 
mt iikelj to lie inert and useless. 

I have spoken thus particultrly of these two 
illastrioas men, beeaose 1 happened to know 
them best; without intemling the slightest dis- 
respect to many oiher noble Polec, whom 1 had 
tbehoAOM of — H ig . Of others, ind«ed| the 
characters 1 should be enabled to give would be 
to fcneral, as to be litUe flatteriog to themselves, 
Mod n little amusing to my readers. 

My hit connuy-women will now be cnrious 
to knov something about the ladies of Poland, 
and I proceed to gratify their curiosity. Whether 
laJuU flatter their vanity qulu so ouch at they 
could «i*h, I shall U^ve tbemselvet to deter- 
aioe. I most iscure them, at the outset, that 1 
l>*ve high praises to bestow noioreigners; yet, 
oa sinking ao equitable balance, 1 am free 
to adnowledge that the advtnUge is itiil their 

•WB. 

In point of ftatnre and geseral «|>pearaiiee, 1 
bare scaiccly any remark to nuke which could 
diwiimanaie the Pbliah ladies from the English. 
Their ooopleixioot are &iff and deer, perhapt 
more geneially colourlesi than those at English 
ladies. Roof» iaalmoet univeiMl, except among 
yannc girls. Thnqwndty, at it may seem, is in 
iQipe soft of ptoportioQ to the rank of the lady, 
and certainly incmasea vakh the age: for a wo- 
aton advanced in years is rouged even to the ey«i. 
Their teeth are comraonly good t hair and eyes 
generally light, thoogh with many exceptions. 
Their caatfff ftatttfes ia eKtremcly various; and 
I should be qojte at a losa to se&ect any which 
•hogidbenaiioaaUfcbamBteristic. .laballthere. 
fore ooBie&t myself with giving Ivo or thrae ex^ 
aaplea^ piemising, however, a bint to English 
ladies, not to be too much in a hnrry with their 
gCBenlcoDdnsiooa mspectiog all Polish ladies, 
grounded on these select particnlafa. 

Taa Coi;ifTCf§ ZassoTaKt.— This lady ia laH 
and sbmder, with an elegaoee of fomi, which the 
lotelimtof the graces faiight bi^pkl with envy. 
She is of thai clasaof beauty, which in common 
langoige we c^ll dark, aa she has dark hair and 
dvk eycs} yet her eempleKion it beantUnlly fair 
and dear; her noeeand chin feminine, well atid 
dflifafely shaped } .her teeth white and regular i 
bar month well formed, with aweetly peu«hig 
lipa. Shehasthnlpertof beauty in which ladiea 
pm nest dafie i e t i i a ,fine, amooth, and opet» 

iHfk/tuAs mkmk Imm iv^Mm^ mi bt^g ihows. 



and of whieh the lower part is grar^ with b«»au* 
tiful dark eye-brow^ exhibtlSng \\\e gefttly wvv* 
ing line, expressive of taste aiid fe<4ing. If I 
may be pet mined to notice any ^u^tlitf which 
may be thought to dim the lustre* of this assem- 
blage of beauiieiu— it is, that her lovely ey^i are 
not exactly in a line with (>ach other; but the 
deviation is so trifling, as to be obsrrved only in 
certain positions of the face; nor am 1 aetisible 
that it detracts any thing from the general effect* 
It is as a spot upon the glorious fuce of the sun, 
which serves to augment by contrast hit effulgent 
brightness. Her eye-lids, the eHges finely curved^ 
and adorned with dark eye U shes, open4Ad liH 
themselves with peculiar beauty ; and when her 
eyes, in soft and lambent lustre, are cast heaven- 
ward, her soul rapt in pleasing couterajilation, 
she then displays one of her m<Kt beamtfol and 
interesting attitudes. In this attitude she has at 
for her picture. 

But the powerful magic, of this lady*i^ b^utf 
proceeds from that sensibility whi^^i . per«K)er 
and animates her lovely forna.. Uis this-wliich 
gives a natural ease, an inimitable f mce, to all 
her movements, which art alone cna nevei ha* 
stow : It is this which ttmes her voice to to^^ 
melodious acccntSi— which Inspiiea her wiih 
elevated sentiment, and the tooch of sym* 
pathy. 

When her soul ia np— when her feelings arc 
awake, and in search of ebfoeta- to keep them in 
play, she will often go to her instrumencip. and* 
the obedient strings, responsive to the' eleewfo* 
kits, will proudly rise bi full and warbleA hit* 
roooy, or gently sink in dyii^g aeimds, which melt 
and pierce the soul. 

But her qnalifications • end' not with' the ord{«' 
nary female aocompUshmenia. Shotess-ahigb 
relish for the beau lies of poetry, and a d«:licate 
taste in the protiuctiona of fine literature rfi ^* 
neral. Of this I hadoiloe a 6triking.|>nldf. '• She' 
had been reading on a certain nlay in*«neof the 
volnmcs of La Harpe; and h«d b«f>n boHi in* 
foroMd and delighted. Cn JoiniHg the emr?p»nf 
in the saloon, her cornitenenco wab flushed with' 
tentimena and intereat, and she expressed h^' 
grateful acknowledgments lo the writer who had 
given her pleasure in refilled and exquisite. Sueh 
men (said she) 1 wottlA load with honouin while' 
alive, and when dead, would erect stattiea to 
their memeriet. In aneh a loul, the ebthu. 
siaat poet would wish to ealablish his epiendkl 
empire. 

But I shall be reminded, I am afbid,that I am 
not now dcMYibing the- heroine of % ronialice. I 
jadmil the justness of the imagined rebuke But 
surely, it wei« an Injury and a symptom of a mrj- 
rose and gloomy temper, to speak of bcaury and 
f excelleftceso cotniuoiniAte^la the dry iod hofaie* 
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•pun terms of vulgar admiration. Why will 
not ladies be more extensively convinced, that 
it is by qualifications like these alone, by which 
they can hope to enchain the soul ? Beauty is 
not beauty without sentiment, without intelli- 
gence, without expression. We may admire the 
delicacy of contour in a statue. But lines straight 
or waving, or curved or angular, constitute not a 
human being. We cannot sympathiie with a 
statue; it is intelligent expression*— the vital 
glow of feeling, whose pervasive radiance warms 
and illumines the m?gic circle, and weaves the 
deep spells of beavty^s soft dominion. The Count 
Zamoyskt is worthy of a spouse so amiable ; and 
though they arp both still young, five boys 
and a girl attett the happiness of iheir conjugal 
union. 

PlIKCCSf OT WlRTEMlERC — ^istCT of the 

preceding, ''rid consort of the brother of the 
Prince of Wirlcmberg, married to pur Princes« 
Koyal. She is separated, however, from her hus- 
band, on account of treatment, which hasobtained 
and (as report sjy») has merited the epithet of 
knUai, It is no dispraise to this lady to say that 
the yields to her lovely sister in personal charms. 
In feminine accompfisshmeuts, she it nothing in- 
ferior. To her honour be it said, that no one 
more affectionately loves her sister, or is more 
forward in generous admiration of her. Yet her 
f»wn person has striking and peculiar beauties. 
She has the dlvinest full dark eyes which ever 
adorned the countenance of woman, perfectly 
placed, and surrounded by those clear and delicate 
shadings, which indie Jte feeling and genius. Her 
forehead is clear and open, and her fine dark eye* 
brows are the seat of unwonted expression. The 
lower part of her face is less perfect, considered 
as belon<ring to a woman ; but there is not a 
feature which impresses us as disagreeable. I 
shall present the coropletest idea of this lady's 
fice, and bestow on it, at^he same time, no 
ordinary praise, by ob«erving, that it is a striking, 
though perhaps a softened resemblance, of that 
or Mrs. Siddons— a resemblance by which she is 
much flattered. The mental qualifications of 
this lady, in no wise disappoint the expectations 
which arise from the intelligence of her counte- 
nance. If the conversation has happened to turn 
on the imporunt topics of the affairs of 'king- 
dom?, 1 have been 'astonished at the soundness of 
her ohscrv itions, and the confident clearness with j 
which they were uttered. In speaking of the 
fjte of Poland, 1 once heard her remark, with | 
an air of reproachful emphasis, ** If we had had 
a head in Poland, the country might yet have ■ 
been saved !" Perhaps her highness was not far • 
from tbc truth. 

PrikcrssCom9TantiiikCsartoiiiska.— At 
the risk- of exciting tlie envy of the English fair) f 



I must not forget to speak the praises of this dis- 
tinguished beauty. She is about the middle 
stature, her person well-formed, and rather full ; 
but it is the plenitude of health and joyance ; 
there is no approach to lustiness. She has n 
complexion beautifully fair; eyes andliair light, 
though not so light as to betray any sort of weak- 
ness. Her features are perfectly regular and 
beautiful; their expression sweet and natural— ^ 
a healthful and a joyous beauty, abundant of 
love's choicest blessings. 

In speakin/^ generally of the Polish ladies, in 
point of manners and disposition, they appear in 
a very amiible and estimable light. To say of 
ladies of rank, that they are polished and accom- 
plished, is no distinctive praise, as those qualifica- 
tions may be taken for granted. But it is to theif 
dijtiaguished honour, that their manners are con- 
descending, kind, and affable; and that their 
pride and ideas of rank are almost uniformly sub- 
dued by their singular amiability. 

And here I shall take the liberty to make one 
remark, whish people may call moralizing, if 
they please ; It is, that pride never takes deep 
root but in cold constitutions. The warm, the 
generous, are too much occupied with their own 
feelings, and their affection for others, to attend 
to suggestions exclusively selfish. I trust, that 
the quality I would wish to stigmatize will not 
be confounded with the pride of elevated 
thoughts— -a sense of personal dignity, and of 
sUtion in society, justly entitled to be styled 
noble, and honourable to human character. 

The tempers of the Polish ladies, though sus- 
eeptible of great exhilaration, are gentle and 
affectionate— 4S if formed by nftture 

Pour parler d'amour 
Pendant tout le jour. 

Frank and unreserved, they are always free to 
converse ; yet unlike the sparkling vivacity of 
the French women, who rather storm thaft invite 
attention, their manners solicit regard by inob- 
trusive allurements— by attractions more secret, 
not less powerful. 

The national dressof a Pblish gentleman con- 
sists of a vest or waistcoat with sleeves most com- 
monly of pink, yellow, or blue silk, though the 
colour may vary with the taste of the wearer. 
Over this is W9m« loose tunic of cloth, Telvet, or 
silk, according to persons and times, which 
reaches a little below the knee*, and is d>nfined 
about the waist by a sash of silk. The sleeves are 
full, and slashed towards the shoulder, both behind 
and before ; and the open places are lined with 
silk the same colour with the vest. The breeches 
or rtthet trowsen, are on ordinary occasions of 
clotlv ; at other times of silk, likewise of the same 
colour J and their oxtromkies ou the legs art 
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net and covered, like our panutoons, by the 
tops of yd loir Turkey-le«iher buskins. The 
tuak is open at the bosom to display the silk 
vest beneath, arwl odged throughout with fur, 
lametimes with ermine. The shirt collar should 
be open, or confined only by a single button. A 
Deck handkerchief, however, is now usually 
added. Without doors, a roundish cap of some 
{ay colonrtd leather is worn, orna men tul with 
fur. The head b shaved with the- exception 
only of a circular patch of short hair^ about three 
or fbar inches in diameter. Whiskers also^ and 
a sabre, as a mark of nobility, are essential to 
somplete the c(»tume, but the latter is discon- 
tinoed. When on horseback, the Polish noble 
has a sumptuous mantle thrown over his shoul- 
ders. 

This dress is undoubtedly grand aad pictur- 
esque but more showy than useful. No diess 
can be founded on a just taste which does not 
join convenience to elegance. It is now very 
generally laid aside. The Poles have adopted 
Uie Eaglish fashions in this, and in some other 
particolais. But there is larely any considerable 
party without the presence of several persons in 
the ancient national costume. These instances 
tie almost always found among elderly men, and 
those too not of the first consequence. I do not 
recollect more than a single instance of a young 
posoQ, in gentee! company, thus habited. The 
old farmers retain the ancient custom } the young 
one»bave abandoned it. 

In winter the Poles formerly wore sables, the 
skiss of tygers and leopards, &c. also velveU 



lined with wool and edged with fur. This prac 
tice,is not wholly discontinued, but their ordiiury 
cloths are now mor^ commonly lined with wool, 
or rather with prepared sheep-^kin; so that a 
Polish gentleman may walk or ride out apparently 
only in a sort of shooting jacket and boi.ts, iho* 
the first would be lined with sheep-skin, and the 
last perhaps with wolf-skin, the hair turned to- 
ward* the leg. The only apparent difference 
from the dress »fan Englishman would consiu 
in the furred or velvet cap, lined also with sheep* 
skin* If a person goes out during the severity of 
the frost without one of these caps, he is liable 
to a headache so tremendous as scarcely to be 
borne. The Poles speak of it with honor. I 
have been so imprudent more than once, to walk 
out only with an ordinary hat ; and though I did 
not feel in consequence a headache Af the violence 
described, I yet felt enough to be convinced that 
the warning which had been given me was not 
without reason. The gloves are also line4 with 
fur. 

During the summer the rediugote is wvm by 
most persons not of the fisst rank. This word ia 
evidently borrowed from the English ri<iitt^-4'oa4, 
It is the common surtout, or upper-criat, and is 
worn without any other under it. Within door^ 
it is the ordinary coat also in winter. 

The chief peculiarity in the dress of the ladies 
is, in winter, a large silk pelisse, line^ or ratlier 
padded with wool, and often edged with fur. 
This is used only when they go into the open air. 
In general, their dress diffecs Jitile or nothing 
from that of English or French ladies. 



A TOUR IN ZEALAND IN THE YEAH 1809. 

BY k NATIV£ OF D£NMAtK* 



I HAD contracted an intimacy with a young | 
gentleman at Copenhagen, who came from Nor- 
way, to enter himself a student at our university ; 
and we proposed, in the summer of 1802, to 
make an ejtcursion into the country. Wc set off 
in the month of June, by the western gate, close 
without which a glorious monument stands on 
the high road, in commemoration of the eman- 
cipation of the peassnts. 

The road, on either side, leads to largej hand- 
some, and even magnificent houses. At some 
little disunce from the monument it branches 
into an avenue on the right, composed of six re. 
gnUr rows of lofty lime tn^es. These lead to 
Fredericksberg, over fertile :iud highly cultivated 
fidd«, many of which have latterly been meta- 
morphosed into gardens, surrounding elegant and 
Jaociful vUlas. Thus, this delightful avenue 



assumes an appearance which, encouraged^ will 
rival in taste and natural beauties, the first cities 
of the world. 

As soon as the gates are opened on Sunday 
afternoon (they are always shut during divine 
service), immense crowds flock along this road. 
The avenue fills with company, who ramble to 
the Royal Gardens, or the village, where the ear 
is enteruioed with music from every quarter. 
Mirth and festivity are universal, and good order 

(pervades the whole. 
We entered the gardens, and passed some 
agreeable hours in viewing the different improve- 
ments. They aie nut, however, equally deserving 
commendation, particularly the canal and water- 
fall ; but the grotto, which embowers the spring, 
and the singularly beautiful serpentine walks 
which conduct jou, as it weie^ ituough irregular 
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paths of uncultifated nature^ dtserte panic ulax 
notice. 

The palace stands on a heauttful eminence, and 
forms a comp tPxil particularly attractive. Lime 
trees, in romantic groups, range along the decli- 
vity on the side facing the gardens, through the 
middle of which a rich lawn has been levelled 
down the slope. 

The pnispecu from this hiU are every way 
pleasing, but not equally striking. If the eye 
wanders in tain for mountains, cataracts, preci- 
pices, or cascades, the hearf , at least, is gratified ; 
it contemplates « country made fertile by tlie 
cheerful bboors of an industrious peasantry. 

The prospect from that side of the palace which 
Ikces Copenhagen^ is most interesting. 

To the left lies an avenoe leading to Froderioks- 
T>erg, overtopping a multitude of well contrasted 
houses and gardens, which extend and vani'th 
nmidfct the larger edifices of the western suburb. 
The monument appean in the perspcttife. 

To the righty an arm of the Baltic divides 
Zetland from the island of Amack, where in- 
numerable flocks are seen to grate, giving you at 
•nee a clear Id^ of the industry and wealth of its 
Inhabitants. 

In the centre, Otpenhagen presents itself with 
a degree of splendour and grandeur difficult to 
be described. Its numerous toweis, one of which 
is 380 feet bigh, majestically rear their heads 
above lofty buil 'ings raised upon the ashes of 
that part of the city which was destroyed in 1795, 
which are calculated to impress the travdler with 
ideas of its present magnificence equal to those 
of former times, when the gorgeous palace of 
Cbristiansborg, and the ancient church of Saint 
Nicholas enriched the scene ; with this ettentSal 
difference, however, that formeriy the attraction 
lay in its exterior, now it ii transferred to the 
interior ; and although the massy pilc^ of ruins 
may seem to derogate from its importance, the 
deficiency is amply supplied by its internal 
beauties. 

The view is enlivened by ionuroerable vessels 
passing to and from the Baltic, which lase them- 
selves behind Copenhagen, re-appear, and glide 
down the Sound, between the shores of Zealand 
and those of Sweden ; .which, as well as the isle 
of Hveen, are visible from this bill. 

The palace is not large, but it is handsome ; 
and its delightful situation, and vicinity to the 
citu, render it a most eligible retreat for the Prince 
Koyal. Here, in the- bosom of his family, thi* 
amiable prince reposes from the fatigues of an 
unremitted attention to the duties of ^is exalted 
station ; while the dexterity with which he steers 
h'w bafrk along the dangerous shoal of politics 
claims the admiration of the world. 

The steely adherence to his word which at- 



tends all this prince*t actiona faas established his 
character, both as a ruler and a man, with every 
judicious and impartial foreigner; but with his 
own countrymen it has given birth to sentiments 
of confidence and attachment | which, co-operat- 
ing with his exertions, bid fair to preserve a 
country whose real happiness ties in its own l^p. 

The Prince married Maria, daughter of Prince 
Charles, Sudtholder of Holstein. Severn! chil- 
dren were the fruit nf their union, of whom thn 
Princess Carolina is the only survivor. Sbe is 
about ten years old, bat exclndcd from inheritinf 
the erown by the laws of Denmask, which con- 
fine the succession to heiii male. 

Just as we were about to leave the gaidcns, 
the IVince Royal and hia conaort entered diem, 
privately, to enjoy an fining's irilk free fisii 
form. The anieresting tight detnined w aoaie 
time longer, when we paitaed oor way tn w mia 
Roeskitde Inn, eight miUi dMuttfrnn the mn- 
tropolis. Here we aoionniei for the night, asid 
set off again at snn-rise. 

Thoae who are ifqtwiiired widi iheelaln of this 
country twenty or thirty yeais ago, sort emit at 
the change time bee made far die bntter ; nad to 
those who are not. It maf pttbnpi be biteraaHnf 
to know bow ehaagea an bencfttial could hnve 
been produced in to sbert a period. 

Formeriy, when yon met i pm wnt drtvhif his 
waggon to market, the eppcatanee of hlmadf 
and every thing about bhn gm yo« aa idea of 
I forced obedience. Instead of ahcrhy, jo« saw 
suUennest on his brow; insteitd of the cheerful 
husbandman whistling with the fruits of his hh 
hour to outf ket, yon bdieU a sbre hriliaf Ihr a 
mercUcai misler. EncoufSfod by no one, bnt 
opprsisod by many, he dragged hb unwilling 
steps slowly along, reloctantfy yicNRnf to the 
strong necessity which robbed Urn of his best 
produce, to satisfy the nnfieeKng daias of thoae 
whose only merit was the accidental superiority 
of their birth ; so that the friitt of his diligenco 
was certain ruin. If he dared to remonstrate ho 
was chastised j if hts lands did not thrive he was 
called lasy, and turned out of the farm by the lord 
of the manor/ If industrious, and his lands im- 
proved, he was dismissed by the lady, who always 
found out s«>me deserving favourite to reap the 
rewards of this poor man^ industry. His old age 
was uncheered by the fruits of those trees he had 
planted in his youth ; and his death-bed uneon- 
soled by the comforts he might otherwise have 
left his children. 

Such, and numberless other abuses, at length 
rendered the peasant supine, sptiitles5, and unfit . 
for enterprise. The gloom extended to every 
thing around him ; the houses, land, cattle, all 
were tinctured with his wretchedness. 

When I therefore reflect on bit misenble lot^ 
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^ cionot suficNBtl^ mpcBl ami admire those 
prspricton «f Undt wboM phibiitbropy was 
nm^ in his bohalf.— .Vassalags was abolishod; 
the bads were pMccUed oot in lots, upon whicii 
laia^hooses we«e erected^ and chose peasants only 
roBSMMd in the Tifiace whose lands were cei»- 
tifttons. ^This arrangement made the peaiant 
his own msater. He cooM now act aceardmg to 
hh own indgmeal ; he had oMreiy hii own be- 
nefit to cnnsuU, oot thai of others. ' 

While indulging these refleciioos, ohcered by 
the stnilinf fiertiUcy of the simoimding country, 
wm. impsari-fitihii .seached the valley in which 
Roeikilde, the nsoat aasicnt town of Zealand, is 
Aattkaa been constantly on the de- 
nethiag fBMicuiaf can be said in its fiivour, 
4ct plasanttt situation claims. It is 
ol;thei/isefioid, the banks of 
.^Mikspf contrist. To the left 
«BB«MAHHta-nf nhk^ihioiifh which, at inter- 
isls, tfriD«^'sfireaL«ad stneplea steal upon the 
view, and to the right lie innionerable com fields, 
#i*anidnindfiuns. 
i Ihii maiii»iand put up at the sign 
ef the Maeno wIi6b0 matevdal looking landlady 

■■IHlhuiiiil bmamxt. Having 
little^ «e -walked ona to view the town, 
aad particulafl^ .the . ealbadflily which oontMUs 
th«.iMKBM^ iiU «lf rofal^'familf for agcf. past. 
I^><4M>0Sf 44Hi^ vfryafttensive^ has been 
anc^asid \ji f JHiiir'"h''Ti for tb^ reception of 

H^e beheVi \h» resting place of Christian IV. 
a kin| who held ih^i, balance of justice in equal 
scales, and mhaf^ntfultM In alf things the good 
ef hs subjec^ i^M^y ^ ^^ hooqurable peace, 
bat provoked 41^ in^uries^ the first to meet danger 
io maiptaiofng t^ oghu of bis people. His 
linaakhave0p>ctt^ei),liiai the surname of Great. 
« Havio^^se^ ev^ry thing worthy our attention, 
we returned to out foed. humoured hostess, who 
fooliriiied the famurable opinion we had pre- 
viously fonped of her. We were well served, 
charged reasonably yiaod left thelan highly pleased 
with our eflt^rtainmeDt 

We now directed ouc route towards Hilleroed, 
a market towi^ famous for a castle called Fre- 
dericksborg. After having procee^^ a consider- 
able vray, it occurred to me that we might, by 
taking the circuitons route through Horn's Her- 
red, have surveyed Jaeger|priiS| a country seat 
beloBging to Prince Frederick. The Prince has 
erected monuments ^in his gardens to Ithose great 
men who have, in their different capacities, 
signaKaed themselves for the good and glory of 
' their country. From that place we wouUThave 
re-crossed the branch of the Jiseiiord, and come 
to Fredericksvaerk, an extensive cannon foundry, 
established by the late Geoerai Claiisn. But| aa 
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my friend seemed little disposed to undertake that 
journey, we pursued the plan we origifudly set 
out with. 

The numerous spires of the castle of Frede- 
ricksborg now appeared in the horiaon, and we 
mounted an eminence whence we beheld the 
goihic castle Hoatiag,as it were, in the lake below. 
The town of Hilleroed, which is small and incon- 
siderable, orcupies one side of the banks, and 
presents a very picturesque scene. There am 
gardens to all the houses, which slope down to 
thewater*s edge; while the other side displays 
corn fields in high cultivation, mingled with 
avenues, and closed by woods that coa^ne the 
view to a very limited compass. 

It being the hour for divine service, I proposed 
that we should go to church, and afterwards 
return to the castle. The church is a very neat 
building, and its interior presents a singular spec* 
tacle, ihe walls being lined with a vast number of 
the escutcheons of our nobility.—*' Pray, gentle- 
nien,*ViviUy asked a man who concluded we were 
strangers, *' do you wish to see our Saviour V* 
We thanked him, and said, <« Yes.*" He eon- 
ducted us to a heavy mass of silver, modelled in 
the form of Christ. <* There were,^ continued 
the man ** his twelve aposUes, but they are gone 
away. When Charles IX. of Sweden, possessed 
himself of great part of the island, including the 
castle, he carried them off, saying to our Saviour, 
You may Hay^ but your disciples shaUgn into ths 
world/or the beuifit qfmankiud.^ 

From church we went to view the interior of 
the castle, which, however presented nothing t» 
engsge our attention, excepting the peasant maid 
who shewed us the apartments. Her singular 
dress and manners visibly interested my friend ; 
nor was I less pleased with the fascinating simpli« 
city of her whole appearsnce, lo superior to the 
imiiations of our dashing belies, who at times 
borrow the rustic garbi without being able to 
complete the metamorphosis by* assuming the 
rustic's peculiar graces. Her petticoat was of 
green taffeta; a pale pink silk corset, ntade to 
her shape, displayed all the symmetry of her fine 
form; while a silken cap, entwined with threads 
ofgold, sat close to her face,just permitting her 
features to peep forth, and express a countenance 
which the fancy of no painter could equal. My 
friend asked here very natural question; she 
cast down her fine blue eyes, and with a sigh 
answered, she had now no friend ; " he fell,** 
said she, *' last year in the battle, yet I grieve 
not so much for myself; he died for bis country, 
it was a noble end,— but he might have become 
a firm supporter of my aged parento, if distress 
should ever bow them down.** We noticed to 
her, that she had as j ust a claim as others to benefit 
by the general subsciiption. Her reply woo tpy 
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heart t'^*^ There ate widows, orpbaifc, and 
wounded enough,^' answered this lovely daughter 
of simplicity y " to share the just reward of their 
grateful country ; my parents will sooivlcave this 
world) and honesty with industry will help me 
throqgh it.'* Had I been a painter^ the portrait 
•f this affecting girl shot>ld have graced this 
page! 

Having passed two very pleasuit days at Hllle* 
foed, wi proceeded to Fredensboig, taking iht 
road which winds along the ranaios of the 
beautiful oak wood, whose foliage once hid the 
Tillage of Groenbolt. On entering this vHlage, 
we observed a stork's nest on the church, which 
we found engrossed the interest of the whole 
Tillage. There were two birds^ and the rustics 
earefoUy provided them materials to build with, 
and guarded Ihem from Che wanton pranks of 
the aaischievoiu. One of them flew over our 
beads with f€>od for its mate, which was perclied 
vpon the back of the ctatirch tending ber young 
brood. 

Th« bell now strvck eight, and we bad a long 
foad before us ; but the evening being extremely 
fine, and my friend maldog the proposal, we de- 
termined on seeking a supper in one of the 
cottages. We entered beneath a neat looking 
roof, and having made our wishes known to a 
clean tidy looking woman, she gave us a hearty 
welcome. Eveiy thing we saw displayed the 
attentive housewife, and increased our good- 
will for our hostess. On an oaken table she 
spread a clean cloth, and served up supper, con* 
ttsting of a disb of sour milk strewed with grated 
rye-bread and powdered sugar, breads fmh butter, 
and some new-laid eggs. Appetite teafuaed this 
simple repast. 

While we sat at supper, a bale, hearty man 
entered the room, whom we found to be onr 
host ; anil shortly after a grey headed old man 
joined us, he was the father of our hostess, and 
bad been, many years since, a soldier. The 
veteran placed himself in a large wicker chair. 
Cheerfulness sat on his brow, and his old age 
was a perfect picture of content. He began a 
lively conversation, related anecdotes of the serw 
vice, and dwelt with peculiar ddtght on the new 
regulations, which do away the old eatablisbed 
cu!(tom of enlisting Germans for oar army. 

It was near eleven when we broke up and asked 
for the reckoning ; but onr good host could not 
be prevailed upon to receive any lemuneratkm. 
We left the cottage highly impressed with his 
hospitality, and proceeded to Fredensborg, which 
we reached about twelve o'clock. The distance 
was scarcely two miles, bnt the night being un- 
•ominonly fine, and bsTing, in our island, no 
apprehension of robbeis^ we indulged the scene 
at our leisure. 



Fredensborg, siftnated on the lake of Esrom, 
which is one of the largest in the island, forms 
a very considefable village. It is snrrounded by 
woods, and from ita exquisite sttoation has been 
adorned with a royal palace, which, though at 
present uninhabited, raakf with the more elegant 
order of buiUiags. 

We next crossed the country towaids Elsinoie, 
which we reached at son-set. It is impottiMe to 
comprehend the beauties of this prospect on a 
fine snmmerls day without haTing seen it. We 
ascended a ruing hillock, to delight our eyes with 
the charming scenery atoanl. The town lict 
immediately beneath, and a little beyond it the 
ancient castieof Cronborg. The Sound prennted 
itself, covered with an immense number of ship* 
ping, and the shores of Sweden displayed the 
town of Helsingborg, whidi afibided us a most 
brilliant spectacle, the sun reverberating his rays 
on the windows, by which the houses assunied 
the appearance of one continued blaze. To this 
magnificent view, the cleamoM of the oalro even- 
ing Tcry materially contributed, tb6 objects *^ 
pmaching nearer in semblance* than in reality. 

At this moment the bells ofO f o obo r g chimed 
nine. The flag of the guard ship was hauled down, 
and a solitary shot bade ftieweU to the setting sun. 
We lefk our post and vralked on towaids the town. 
Ebinore is the second town in our island, and if 
the spectator were to caloulaleon the activity aad 
bustle visible in every comer off it, he ysoidd esti- 
mate its number of inhabitants at many tboosands. 
The fact however is, they scarcely exceed five. 

It needs little penetration to discover to whom 
this town chiefly ovres its prosperity; Ibr, ifthe 
flag on the castle did not inform' you it wal Den- 
mark, you would fancy yourself in England. This 
resemblance of exterior is verified with still greater 
exactness in the interior. Many of the inhabi- 
tants are Britons bom, they naturally retain the 
manners and customs of their conntiy ) and those 
who are not, uke peculiar delight in wishing to 
appear like Englishmen. In the summer season 
the liveliness and cheerfulness of this town, com- 
paratively, farsurpasses Copenhagen ; hot during 
the winter Elsinore puts on a very sombre garb, 
the navigati(yi being shut op for four or fiw 
months. Yet the inhabiunu are not at a loss to 
amuse themselves, they form clubs, give balls, 
and contrive to kill time. There is no r^ular 
theatVe \ now and then a Swedish company of 
Ittnerant players make a halt, as do the Germans, 
Who torture us incessantly with miserable fhg* 
merits of the dramatic art; but latterly, Mr. 
Schwartz, of the Theatre Royal at CopenhagcOi 
has obtained a licence to perform pisys in Zea<« 
land generally, and we have every thing to hope 
from the abilities of an actor who has long desefw 
vedly claimed the approbation tff the metrofolis. 
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In ovdor lo Ibnn a elcw idea of the bunatssH 
Immrtiil at Bnnore, yau mint repair lo the I 
bridfe, vhidi Is conttuUy filled whh merchMtty 
ckrk^ and boataea, on the look-ottt for every 
WKW arrivaL The alacriif prefaient here it 
■laalufal. The nwmeat a tmmI is ditoctnible 
the boataien pot off, oontendiof with eaeh ether 
vhoihall fint teach die diip; hut they often 
hbow in ^aiBf when the captain chutn to fo 
aihom aa hk own hoaL On hte arrhra! at the 
Wdfe these is as much contention aaong the 
to weleome hiniy and to entreat the 
of his affuriy slMuld lie not be le- 
to any paiticiiliir house. 

It was very mueh our wish to liave taken t 
fmwtf of CroabOTf ; but the lata ofders wertf so 
strict (hat it was mpossible to get access lo the 
SMllf. We wew therdbra obliged to content 
oandves with admiring its noble gothic turretr, 
towering alwva the fiortifications. A traveller, 
who viaited this fort in 1793, informs us, he found 
the scntiy boxes lying upon the ground, and the 
aoldicn aaie^ in them ; at the same time he ob- 
serves, that he could aastly take it with two sail 
of the line and five hundred determined men ; 
bat I will venture to aver, that the outside of the 
fi»ftificatioa is so formidable that the gentleman 
wlm made this assertion would now be as little 
aUa to tdce the fort as we are ta prevent a fieet 
the Sound ; the breadth of which, 
at the instance of the Royal Society 
•f Sciences at Copenhagen, in the year 1796, if 
aba«t faor miles. That ships may pass without 



the least injury from the fovt was fully proved in 
1601, when none of the British, except the head* 
most, returned the fire. 

The palace of Marienlyst, belonging to the 
Prince, Royal, but never occupied by him, »tands 
in the suburbs. It is built on a steep hill| inter- 
sected with winding roads which reach the sum- 
mity and are neatly laid out in terraces ; on one 
we took OUT seat. 

As it is usual in times of peace ior English shi]js 
to pass singly, or in small division«, we could not 
escpect to be gratiBed with a repetition of the 
magnificent spectacle of four or fi^e hundred 
vcskIs going through the Sound at the same 
nu>ment, however, we indulged the picture in 
miniature; fortunately, about thirty sail from 
the North Sea were then coming in sight. We 
soon distinguished a ship of war among them, 
which pariicularly drew our attention, as we knew 
she could not be English. With the help of a 
spyglass I discovered her to be the Naiad of 
thirty-six guns, from her peculiar construction. 
This frigate was the first ship built, in 1796, on 
the plan of the ingenious Captain Hohleoberg, 
who may very deservedly be called the restorer 
of our navy. Her stern, in particular, differs 
from all others, having neither cabin windows 
nor quarter galleries. There aie merely two 
port holes abaft, glazed, to admit light. Ships of 
war should be planned for utility, not for the 
accommodation of large parties. 

{T«be eoniumeH.'} 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



ADJUDICAtlON OF PRIZES, 

WITH A PmOPOSED MBW QUBSTION BY 
TEOS IUfPSRfAL ACADEMY OF SCISNCE8 AT 8T. PSTSJtSnunoif. 



Tbk Imperial Academy of Sciences had, in 
their last public notice, proposed the prise of five 
lioiidfed roubles, to be given to any professor of 
j^ysic, who would establish and comoAinicate to 
the academy, ** a series of new and instructive 
azperimrnts, on light considered as matter^ also 
on the properties which may in part be attributed 
to ity oo the affimties which it may appear to 
have, either to organized, or unorganized bodies, 
and upon the modification ^and phenomena of 
theM substances by their combination with the 
matter of light.** The' academy bad declared at 
the same time, that in oidcr not to confine the 



learned, who might have similar pursuits, that 
they contented themselves with suting the sub- 
ject generally, leaving ihem at liberty ro consider 
the question in any point of view, that might 
appear the best calculated to elucidate the access 
to a question so difficult. 

The academy has Tccelved, 'wiihie the pre- 
scribed time, six tracts on the que>tion, each 
having a note sealed and a motto, viz. 

No. 1. In the Russian language, with the 
motto ** A philosopher wko km learned <e fimibt, 
huus rMn tkan all Ihe Uamed^ %c.** 
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No. ^ In the Russian language, *' Time u the 
earliest thing in nature, S^e.^ 

No. 3. In Latin, " Est-ne color pr^rha rename 
htcisne repulsta eludunt aciem /** 

No. 4. In French, ** Nox abiii nee tamenorta 
dU$r 

No. 5. In German, '* Ui mucus splendore novo 
res wtHper egere, et primum jactumy S^p,^ 

No. 6. In German, *' La fhysique ne sera 
veritablement une science^ que Inrsque totis les effets 
naturels te dedujxtint clairemeni (Tun setU etmetne 
piincipe evidement dimontri.^* 

The three first tracts, No. 1, 2, 3, beside the 
common fault of wanting new experiments, a 
complete and instructive series of whfch was re- 
quire^ by the academical notice, contained hypo, 
thesis and propositions, either well, known, 
erroneous, or ill expressed, and advanced with- 
out demonstration. For these reasons, the 
academy did not think these tracts could aspire 
to the prixe. 

The tract No. 4, is not without merit, the 
author enters upon several interesting questions 
concerning the nature of light, in a manner 
that readily convinces us he is not a stranger to 
the subject ^ but the deficiency of connexion 
and of systematic arrangement which is per- 
ceived in the tract, and above all the absolute 
want of pew experiments, which might lead to 
new results,or serve as a support to a number of 
hypothesis advanced by the author, and destitute 
of every species of demonstration| would not 
permit the academy to adjudge the prize to this 
memoir even Uad there been none of greater 

merit. 

As to the last pieces, No. 5 and 6, the academy 
has found them worthy of particular attention. 
From the report of the committee appointed to 
declare the be^t qualified performance. 

These essays (No. 6 and 6), are agreeable to 
the principal condition stated in the notice, 
inasmuch as they contain a great number of new 
experiments on the effects and properties of 
light, and a judicious application of those, which 
though already known, were repeateil whenever 
tbey appeared to the author doubtful. Both 
pieces arc executed upon a plan wisely conceived, 
expressed with clearness, and arranged in a suffi- 
ciently systematic order. On the other hand, in 
each were found some incoherent and contradic- 
tory conclusions, as also propositions hazarded 
without sufficient proof, besides some errors, and 
obsure passages. But as these ^im perfections were 
overbalanced by researches of great merit, the 
academy without acceding to every assertion of 
the authors, have nevertheless thought it their 
duty to divide the prize between the authors of 
Nos. 5 and 6, thinking them worthy of cncourage- 
nent And boaourable reward. 



On opening two of the sealed notes. Doctor 
Henry Frederick Link, professor of physic at the 
university of Rostock, was found to be the author 
of No. 5 J and Mr. Placidus Heinrich, professor 
of physic and mathematics, to the Abbey de St. 
Emerau, at Ratisbon, the author of No. 6 . The 
notes of the remaining tracts were burnt without 
being opened. 

When the academy had made public the 
notice, in which the marine department proposed 
a prize on the question concerning the resistance 
of fluids; they had engaged to publish also the 
judgment which that department, in conjunction 
with the academy, shou!d make on the memoii's 
presented conformably to this engagement, the 
academy announce, by the present, the receipt 
of these memoirs, viz. 

No. 1. With the motto, '< SU nodus laswa 
maris et viarum mUitiaequeJ** 

No. 2. " Praesiai ruxtura vosce doceri, quam 
ingenio suo saperej^ 
• No. 3. " England and France agree V 

(The last of which came after the time), none 
were found to satisfy all the conditions of the 
problems ; but as the tract No. 2, exhibits a new 
theory, which though not established on grounds 
sufficiently solid, nor applied to naval architecture, 
in the manner the notice required, yet is prefer- 
able, in some measure, to the theories of Vome 
and of Don George Juan ; agrees better wi:h ex- 
periments than the common theories, and de- 
serves therefore to be noticed advantageously; the 
marine department to recompence the author 
for his tf ouble and laudable efforts, have decreed 
to him the prize of one hundred Dutch ducats, 
and the academy have given their sanction to 
this decision ; the opening of the sealed note, 
discovered the author in the person of Mr. 
Zacarie Nordmark, professor of mathematics in 
the university of Upsal. 

In publishing .these judgments, and distribo* 
tion of prizes for the year 1806, the academy 
proposes the following question for the present 
year, 1807 : 

Chymistry teaches us the means of dia- 
covering the noxious qualities of mineral 
bodies, whereas it is only by empiricism, that 
we have learned to distinguish venomous plants 
from those that are not so; even^he characteris- 
tics, by which we think ourselves enabled to de» 
termineof the presence or absence of venom in 
vegetable*, are not always sufficiently certain mnd 
incontestable. ^ 

The livid colour, for example, which hat 
rendered many plants suspected, is a deceiving 
sign. The bur (Arctium Lappa), looks doll, 
and is of a pale 6olour, yet is a wholesome plant ; 
on the contrary, the laurel (Daphne), is remark- 
able for the beauty of iu flotirers and leaves, yet 
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this » Teoomoiii. The families of ranuoculufi 
and anemone are as betutiful a» they are nu- 
meroQc, they are, however^ for the greater part 
Doxious, 

The stme niaj be said of the disagreeable 
tmdl of plants, which is taken for a diagoostick 
of the poisonous quality, and which sign is 
cqaally uncertain with the preceding. 

The colour of the laurel is ?ery agreeable, 
vhile the. orache, (^chenopodium mi/rana), an 
innocent and even salutary plane, is of a very ^ 
disagreeable smell ; the odour of the coriander is 
disagreeable to many peisoos, yet of a very salu- 
tary nalure. 

The ombellifluous plants, which grow in damp 
and inandated sittations, have the reputation 
of being poisonous ; notwithstanding this, the 
sinm {le ieTle)^ and all its species, the 4uon in- 
wdtUam et siUtumy the phellandriuM aquaticum, 
the OMgeiica sjfivesirUf the aegojHxlium podagra' 
ritf plants which thrive in marshes, contain no 
poiHO. it is plain, therefore, that neither the 
paie colonr, disagreeable smeQ, or growth in 
nanhy places, can furnish us with certain.and 
indispatiible signs of the pretence of venom in 
j>lants. 

The pretended repugnai|ce 9f animals to per- 
nicious plants, is evidently as little infallible; 
the divisinQ of plants made by botanists into 
cU»es, orders, and families, according to their 
natttre, is not more efficient in recognizin}? those 
thdt are venomous ; to be convinced of this we 
have only to observe, that among the principal 
genus of the night shade, so suspected, is found 
the potatoe, {colantim fvherasumjp and also capsi- 
cum, fie piment det jar dins) which has the virtue 
of exciting and destroying the pernicious principle 
in the narcotic plants. 

In consequence of this want of an exterior 
and natural certain sign, by which venomgus 
plants might be immediately detected, it would 
be desirable to find out some easy method of ex- 
affitniog them ; such for instance as an etutiometre. 



or thine; that miffht produce changes in them* 
which (like the black colour assumed by mush- 
rooms when they are boiling), might indicate their 
noxious qualities, though the criterion of ve- 
nomous muthrooms^is not yet sufficiently esti« 
blished. 

An easy method Js therefore required by 
whirh any individual, not having the least 
knowledge of botany, may detect vctMnious 
plants in a short time, at a small expcnce, and 
manner perfectly dtclsive. 

The prize is one hundred Dutch ducats, and 
the precise lime, after which no memutr cau be 
admitted to the competition, is the 1st of July, 
lt08. 

The academy invites the learned of all nations, 
without excluding its honorary meinHcrs and 
correspondents, to investigate this rr.a'ter; there 
ure none but tho^e academicians who are called 
to exercise the functions of judges, who it Is 
thought ought to be excluded. 

The learned who contend for the prize are not 
to put their names to their works, but merely a 
sentence, or mo'to, with sej led notes addrd to 
them, which will have the same motto outside, 
and the author^s name, quality, and place of re* 
sidence inside. The note of the piece which is 
determined to the prize shall be opened, and the 
rest shall be burnt unopened. 

The tracts should be written in legible el|a- 
raciers, either in Russian, French, English, Ger- 
man, or Latin, and must be addressed to the 
permanent secreUry of the academy, who shall 
deliver to the person appohited by the author,> 
receipt marjj^ed with the same number and motto 
which was inscribed on the piece. 

The successful memoir is to be the property of 
the academy ; and, without whose formal permi»> 
sion, the author shall not print it. 

The rest of the tracts may be received back 
from the secretary, who will deliver them at St. 
Petersburgh to any person commisiiooed by the 
author to apply for them. 



FOETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 



ODE TO LUDLOW CASTLE. 

Pboud pile that rear*st thy boAry head^ 
In ruin vast, in silence dread. 

O'er Teme's luxuriant ^ale. 
Thy moss- grown balls, thy precincts drear. 
To musing Fancy's pensive car 

Unidil a varied tale. 

"When tenor stalkM the prostrate land 
With nvage Cambria** ruthleis bandi 



Beneath thy frowi^ing shade, 
I Mixed with the gracers of the pMn, 
The plundered, helpless peasant train^ 

In secret vrard were laid. 

From yon high tower the archer drew 
With steady hand the stubborn yew. 

While fierce in martial state. 
The mailed host in long array. 
With crested helms and banners gay^ 

Burst from the thaodering gate. 
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In happier times, how brightly blazed I 

The hearth with ponderous billets raised^ 

How rung the faulted halUy 
When soioaked the feast, when care was drown'd, 
When songs and social glee went roitndy 

Where now the ivy crawls. 

*Tis past ! the marcher's princely court. 
The strength of war, the gay resort, 

In mouldering silence sleeps; 
And o'er the solitary RceDe, 
While^ature bangs her garlands greeo,. 

Neglected Memory weeps. 

The Muse too weeps :.— in hallowed hour 
Here sacred Milion own'd her pow'r. 

And woke to nobler song; 
The wizaTjlS bafHed wiles essayed, 
Here first the pure majestic maid 

Subdued the enraptured throng. 

But see I beneath yon shattered roof 
What mouldy cavern, sun-beam proof. 

With mo u'.h. infections yawns? 
O \ sight of dread ! O ! ruthless doom ! 
On that deep dungeon's solid gloom 

Nor hope nor daylight dawns. 

YeC there, at midnight's sleepless hour, 
While boisterous revels shook the tower. 

Brewed with damps forlorn. 
The warrior capiive pressed the stones. 
And tonely breathed unheeded moans, 

Despairing of the morn. 

That too is past*— unsparing Time, 
Stern miner of the tower sublime. 

Its night of ages broke, ^ 

Freedom and peace with radiant smiKe 
Now carol o'er the dungeon viJe 

That cumb^roui ruins choak. 

Proud relic of the mighty dead ! 

Be mine with shuddering awe to tread 

Thy roodess, weedy hall. 
And mark,. with Fancy's kindling eye. 
The steel clad ages glidiAg by 

Thy feudal pomp recall. 

Peace to thy stern heroic age ! 
No stroke of wild unhallowed rage 

Assail thy tottering form I 
We love, when smiles returning day. 
In cloody disunce to survey 

The remnant of the stor m. 

THE MARINER'S DREAM. 

In sluf^ben of midnight, the sailor boy laf, 
His hammock tweng loose at the sport of the 
wind, 

Bat watch-worn and weary, his carte flew away. 
And visiont of happiness daiMMl o'«r bit mind. 



He dreamt of hishouse, of bis dear native boweis. 
And pleasure that waited on life'* meny mom, 

Wbfle Memory stood sideways, half covered witk 
flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted lu thora. 

Th^n Fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade the young dreamer in ecsiacy rise j 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide. 
And the cot of his forelatheis blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in dower o'er tliw 
thatch. 
And the swallow ciogs sweet from ber nest iat 

the wall ; 
All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight : 
His cheek is impearled with a mothec^s warm 
tear; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss nniie 
With the lips of the mud whom his boeoiil 
holds d'^ar. 



The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breaet, 
Joy quickens his pulse—all his hardshlpt 



o'er, 



And a murmtr of happiness steah Hirotsgh bU 
rest-^ 
«< Oh God! thou hatt bitit mc^ I adc forno 

more.*' 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on 
hit eye ? 
Ah ! what is that sound which now Uruma hit 
ear? 
Tis the lightning's red glare, painting hell on the 
sky! 
Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of tba 
sphere ! 

He springs from his hammock—he fliae to the 

deck; 
Amazement conftonti blm with images dire,^- 
Wild winds and mad wavei drive the ve»el a 

" wreck, 
The masU fly m splinUrs,— the shrouds are oa 

fire! 

Like mounuins the billows tremendously swell. 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to 
, save ; 
Unseen iiands of spirits are ringing bis knell, 
1 And the death angel flaps his broad wing:t o'er 
the wave? 

Oh sailor boy ! woe to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss, 
Whtfre now is the picture that Fancy tooch'd 
bright. 
Thy parente' fond pressure, tnd lovers honfj*^ 
kii«? 
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Oh ailor boy ! nilor boy ! neTcr again 
Shall borne, love, or kindred, thy wUhes repay; 

Vobles*d a0d UDhonoared, dbwn deep ia the 
main 
Fall many a fcore fatbofBi thy frame shall 



No toob shall e*er plead to remembrance for thee^ 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless 
sorse. 
Bat the white Iban of va^te shall thy winding 
sheet be. 
And winds, in the naidaight of winter, thy 
dirge! 

Ob beds of greeo ie»-flower thy timbi shall be 
laU, 
Arovid thy wbit« bonce the red coral shall 
grow; 
Of thy &ir yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Difs, Biomhiy yMffS and ages shall ciiele away. 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 

£artb Iqms thy pattern for ever and aye- 
Ob nilor boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy soul! 



LINES, 

WftlTTIlf m ▲ CmUECB-TARP. . 

Wetv Nature fUrtt from Winter's sleep. 

And haiU the dawn of genial spring, 
The brecsy fragrance wakes old age. 

And tnoet Kfe^ hasU diKordant strinf . 
The dappled, jocund morn presents, 

Id opening youth, th' ezolting sight; 
Whilst growing day expands the view, 

Infoll-blowa blooming manhood's height. 

As Spring to Summei'f ray recedes, 

Seamer to Aacamii'ii mellowing gleam ; 
So thus is youth ingulphM in age, 

And backwards seems a baadess dream. 
For now no more the Iragraot breoM 

Can life, or health, to these impart; 
To me 'tis moiBcatary ease, 

Yet,ah! it fiula to heal the heart 

Dora. 



^ ADDRESS 

TO Tat OOAKDIAN SPJIITE Of RURAL RB- 
TIRBMRNT. 

Ti Spirits, who make these lov'd shades your 

delight. 
Ye who hover around when the white bosom'd 

spring. 
Advances, enrob'd fai a mantle of light, 
And dbttls rosy health from her dew dropping 
wing. 



Oh lead me, sweet Sylphs! by your magiral 
spelln. 
To wander your heathe and your mountains 

Guide my feet where the rill murmurs flow thro* 
younklls, 
And breathe on my ear your wild musical song. 

Ah ! these are the scenes where your presence 
I own, 
Thro' the rock-skirted valley your footsteps 1 
hail, 
Down the pioe-cover'd w«lk, musing pensiTe, 
alone, 
I list to the sound of your wings on the galai 

Oh, deck these lov'd scenes with your choicest 
of flowers, 
And teach the clear stream o'er Its current to 
mourn; 
Bid the songsters of future enliven these bowers. 
And each moss-cQvered rock their s#eet ectioet 
return. 

When the sun streaks the west with his red 
spangled beams, 
I Or paints the grey mom with his pencil of gold. 
When the planet of night thro' the dim valley 
gleams. 
And the gems of the sky their bright bosoniB 
unfold. 

When the dew drops hang trembliiig and nature 

is mute. 

Save the beetled doU horn, or the plaint of 

the rills; 

Or when to night^ ear Fity's tonl-aoothing lute. 

Steals in pauses mctoAoua alopg the bluehills. 

When Spring's jocund season of youth and do- 
Kgbt, 
When Summer's warm Suns, or when Au- 
tumn's bower 
Are lost in the chaoo of Winter and Night, 
And the seasons of love and enjoyment arc 
o'er ;— 

Still, still, oh ye Sylphs, in bright visions attend. 
And hover around me when musing I 'stray ; 

And when the dark tempests of life o'er me bend. 
Pour the radiance of Hope o*cr my care* 
clouded way. 

Then, calm as the Sun, when the storms cease 
to rage. 
Reposes his beams on the oceaa*s clear breast. 
When the fervour of youth is extiflgoi h*d in agi*, 
Eeir me safe on your wings to a mansigii of 
rest. 

D P£. 
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TO A FRIEND, 

By an Officer vnder sentence o/Deathy for absent- 
mg himself from his Regiment, 

Start not, my friend, to trace the well-known 
hand, 
Nor feci your cheek the crimson dye of shame ; 
Still am 1 worthy of that sacred tyc, 
s Tho' branded with a base deserter'i name. 

Can you forget our vows of early youth ? 

Ah, no ! I know your generous soul loo wdl ; 
Say, will you brave my dungeon's horrid gloom. 

To bid me then one long, one l^t farewell ? ' 
Gome, then, the^estof love and friendship prove, 

Justice demands, with stern relentless powV, 
This feeble frame must for my crime atone ; 

Oh! kindly soothe me in the parting hour. 

When the deep bell shall warn me it is near, 

And my breast haive in a convulsive sigh. 
Support i^y foiuiude, and cheer my soul, 

Bid me remember 1 should nobly die ! 
'Tis npt the thought of death or silent gmve, 

Religion bids me all those fears controul ; 
*Tm scorn Wid infamy, alas ! 1 dread ; 

Tis these that thus distract my sinking soijl. 

The proud contemf)t that marks each soldier's eye, 
The muffled drum and th* ignoble bier; 

Those who once lov'd me too, shall view this scene. 
And o'er my fate not one i^ill shed a tear ! . 

Anft when no more my name perhaps may live, 
A markM example to the worst of men ; 

Some gcn'rous few may sigh to hear the tale, 
The good fhall pity—- while the had condemn. 



• 



ON THE DEATH OF A PEWET. 

»TwAS in the dead of sable night, 
Couch'd 'neaih an'evergrocn ; 

Nought but the twinkling scarry light. 
Or glow-worm could be seen. 

A cloud had ^sM the pallid moon, 

Increasing mist around ; 
No music save the screech owl's tunp, 
A melancholy sound. 

And mewing nightly wandering ctls, 

A thieving murd'rous race. 
Whose unlurmonious debates 

K/esound in every place. 

No murm'r»ng of the gentle wind. 

Or dearish glassy rill 5 
The peasantry in sleep confined, 

Fair nature hush'd and still. 

A hapless bird in sweet repose, 

(Apparently secure,) 
Had crept heneaih the spreading bought 

T9 'scap« fcbc chilling air. 



In nature's handsome plumage dceis'd. 
Like rainbow's varied hues ; 

A proudly waving topknot creit, 
It strutted to amuse. 

Destroyer of the reptile clas8« 
' Most hurtful to the soil ; 
Nor could devouring insects pass. 
They provM his welcome spoil. 

When sallying forth at midoight gloooif 

A vrand'ringcat espies; 
Poor helpless bird-— thy dreadful doom. 

Heart' rentiiog shrieks, and cries. 

Vain are tho^e struggles, vain those criesy 

The bloody deed is done ; 
In agony poor Pewet dies, 
' The cat is fled, and gone* 

Amusing, inoffensive hjrd. 

No more I'll see thee strut ; 
No more thy simple note is heard, 

Stopt by the mur3*ring cat. 

Thus Innocence is early ta'en. 
While guilty victims 'scape; 

Whoj reptile-like, the country draia« 
Tho' in another shape. 

Excuse the soft and pitied tear. 
The deep an^ mournful sighs j 

ril flow attend his parting bier. 
And often where he lies. 



WNES TO A rOUNG LADY, 

WITH A PRESENT OF A SMELLING BuTTLlT. 

Whilst thousands round to FoUj*s temples 
pour. 
And grasp the trlHes of the passing hour. 
Swim with the stream, nor seek to stem tiMfide \ 
Fashion their God, frivolity their guide ; 
To wiQ, a hca^venly, not an eaiihly oame. 
Is the bright ^d of Dorothea^ «im» 
To calm the soul upon the .bed of death. 
And watch the liumbleChristiao's parting breath, 
The sick to comfort, succour those in need, 
Aiid prove to all the <* Gift of God" indeed ! 

If such thy name, accept then from a friend. 
The simple offering which these lines attend. 
Their pompous presents to the rich I leave. 
Nor envy those who give but to receive. 
My gift accepted, each kind task will share; 
Refresh the weak, revive the ftiinting fitir ; 
And whilst you in its brilliant lustre find, 
Th' unsullied emblem pf a spotless mind. 
It teaches all who view its tragic form, 
That mao is mortalj aiid at best a wormi. 

G. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 



FRENCH THEATRE. 

UAID8 TO RE MARRIFJ}. 

iCoMiimied/rom Page 110 ] 
Act U. SctiTB I —A oath c, Paulxvb, Tbb- 

tUCy LsOOUXy OJUf CoRSiaMAC. 

TWew. I told you how it was j the blow came 
fnmi Ursule. 

Ctnignmc fio FamUntJ. Do Hot let me tu&r 
fcr the offence of joor friend. 

P(uUi9€. You are forgiren. 

te4§ut fta AgatheJ, Do not compel me to 
nio amzj a third time. 

dgatke. You may stay. 

PatikMe, How wicked if Ursule make my sifter 
p\H on her rid'mg dress. 

Ag/iihe. And to incite Pavline to put a ro- 
nsnce in her ridicule. 

Ctrtigfiac. And to made such a mixture of 
tnith sad falsehood^ so u to compromise my 
inooccQce. 

TUrue, You will find that she has told some 
e(h«r f tory to Louise. 

dg^ke. But how came she not to fear lest 
we should reveal to each other th^ bad advice 
«!»« gate us ? 

TkntM. What does she care for this, now she^ 
1^ bred a qaarrd between my father and Sain- 
^lle? 

Paulae, I have heen toltt that Mr. Sain?iIIe 
l>>sbeea seen going lo visit Ursule*s mother. 
' Tkerete. You see, she draws him into her net. 

dgttlke. God knows wiih what colour she will 
i4ofn oar portraits. ^ 

Tkerese, The first condition she will impose 
vpon him will be, never to see us again. 

Corpgnae. And my poor friend is so easily led. 

Tkereie, Don^i affect sorrow 5 jou are happy, 
ti therefore, will give^you little credit for your 
(^^monstiations of grief. It as my sister alone, 
^y good Louise, whom I pity — and if 1 could, 
would assist. But suy.*Oh! I have itl* She 
<!eceiTed vs with false representations and perfi- 
dious counsels, Ut us make use of the same 
weapon. 

CorsignMc. I undentand you; you may rely 
.upon me. 

leiUmm. As for me^ I cannot boast that I do; 
but will always be ready to help you. 



Tkenm, Ursule is fond of scandal and discord; 
sho tliifiks herself a wit, and it is easy to fancy 
that other people have the same tastes as oai^ 
selves. 

Pauline. The truth of this we have proveA 
to-day, Therese; you are right to refresh ous 
memory. 

TkertM. First you, Mr. Lcdoox, try to lead 
back to us Mr. SainviUe^ as you have been led 
by Mr. Cotsignac. . 

LetUmx. Only give me (he power to act, and 
ril work wonders. I am naturally cunning and 

wily, and will teU him . WhatthaU X tell 

Mr. Soioville?' 

Thereie, That it is very wrong in him to haT« 
thus A)rsaken an old friend, and that ho ought to 
have excused my father*s impetuosity. 

Cwirtignae, Stay; 1 have the whole plan in my 
head, and will direct its execution. . But Ursule 
is cunning as well as Mr. Ledo«x. She will sus- 
pect both you and me. $he is fond of scandal* 
and consequently curious. 

TTurete, She is. 

Agatke. How often we haire surprised het 
listening to our coaYersation^ and watching our 
actions. 

Cors^nac. Oh ! she is fin the habit of listening ! 
excellent ! The whole now is to get her back 
here with Sainyille; and tliis I will attempt 
to perform, assisted by the abilities of Mr. Le* 
doux. 

£f dioMK. Thank you for the honour you confer 
upon me, by choosing me for your ally in this im- 
portant negociation. Let us lose no time..— I 
go.^1 hasten^— »( 7b Agathe.) Too happy if 1 could 
but obtain your approbation. 

Gtffjil^ac. Let us lose no time, as you righly 
said ; follow me. 

\Esw$U CwMignac and Ledonm, 

Therese. I do not know exactly what this Mr. 
Corsignac means to do. But, where is my fa* 
tber? 

Pauline. Gone to scold his workmen. 

Therese. No doubt of it ; for when he is in ^ 
passion, every one must feel its effects. 

AgtM, Hush ! Here he is* 

fnfer jAQUiifiif. 

Ja^emin, Here you are all at last. 
Agatht {to PatUine). Is his anger gone ? 

y 
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Pauiine. 1 believe it is. 

Jafuewm. Well ! are you frowning at me ? It is 
true 1 have flown into apafsioa. 

Thereae. Yes, it frightens ys at first^ but «s you 
are well known ^ 

Jaquemm. Where is LouUe ? 

Therege. In her room, where she weepS| and 
refuses to be comfortefl. 

Jaquemin. Poor girl ! I have been in the wrong, 
I am afrjid, yet I cannot go and beg her pardon. 
it is your fault, you tliree, that i have been 
uoable to chain my anger. 

Pauline. Very well, my dear guardian i scold us 
M much as you please. 

Agalht. 1 prefer your violence to Miss Urtule*s 
flattery. 

Jaquemin. What of Ursule?.Why she is one 
of the best girls in the world. 

Therese. She ! she is a, deceitful intriguing 
coquet. 

Pauiiut, It is she who was the cause of your 
quairel with Mr. Sainville. 

Jaquetnin. Is it she? Yet ^SainviUe is not the 
less guilty in ray sight. 

Therese. Should we try to make him under- 
stand reason. 

Jaquemin. What ! that I ask htm here without 
resenting the manner in which he left me. 

Therese, Never mind, leave that to me. We 
liave already sent for him ; and all I beg of you 
is to receive him well. 

Japumin. That I should receive him well I 

Therese. But cfpecially do not let Utsule sus- 
pect you are acquainted with her actions. 

Jaquemin I shall liave no difficulty to obey this 
SDJuucuon^ since I know nothing of them. 

Enttr Lboous. 

Ledoux^ Here I am, ladies. 

Ttierese. Where is Mr. Sainville ? 
- Ledoux. He refused tn accompany mc. 

Jaqwinun. Here again, you sea how he behaves. 

Zedoux. But I must give Mits Ursnle and her 
mother their due. These two ladies united their 
entreaties with ours, to persuade Sainville to 
come, but he declared Mr. Jaquemin had forbid- 
den him his house, and then we were invited to 
dkuicr; Mr. Corsignac accepted, but I refused 
the inviutiott. 

Pwdine. He accepted j is this the way to prove 
his love for me ? ' 

A^athe. Is not Mr. Ledoux a sktiftil am- 
tassador ? 

Lednux. Every one cannot be successfut, and 
] assure you, my exertions ^ve not beei^pared. 
But 1 must infotm you that Miss Ursule is Ibllofr* 
ing me. She no sooner hetrd o(\ misunderstand- 
ing with Mr. Jaquemiii, than she offiered herself 
as a mediator betwixt the twQ fotmer friends. 



Jaquemin. TlVt deoce take me if I understand 
any thing in all this, 

Ekter Vnvatt. 

Vrsute. Good morrow, a second lime, my dear 
friends. 

Thereie. Good morrow, ray dear Ursule. 

Ursule. What have I learned ? Has Mr. Sain* 
ville been unfortunate enough to displease Mr. 
Jaquemin. 

Therese. It is a mere trifle. 

Pauline. A light cloud passing through a fair 
sky. 

Ursule, I am very glad to hear it ; ft propos, he 
has paid us a visit. 

ThereH. Very natural ; youf parents knew 
each other. 

Ursule, My mother engaged him to dine with 
us. 

Jaquemin. He dines wlih you ! I congratulate 
you upon the power you exercise over him. 

Ursule. But 1 am determined to force htm to 
an explanation with you. 

Therese. An expUnataon ! there is no occasion 
for it. 

Utsule. He refuses in vain ; I will find some 
means of bringing him here. 

Jaquetttin. 1 have no wish to see him. 

Ursule. Let me act, and all will soon be Tight. 
But where is Louise ? 

Enter Coti%iQV AC mnd Saxhtillb. 

Catsignae. I have triumphed over his obstinacy; 
come in, and make your re;appearancey Sain- 
ville. 

Ursule. Mr. Sainville ! 

SainviUe. Ttuly, Corsignac, you exact too 
much. 

Cursignac. My exertions have prored more 
successful than yours (fo Ursule J. I hope you 
do i\or feel hurt. Well, what mean all these 
serious faces ? 

faquemim. 1 do not wish to compel Mr. Sain* 
vilk to visit 9e, if it be not pleasant to him. 

Saintille. Remember, Sir, you forbade me. 

Jaquemin. 1 am too impetuous ! 

l^erese. Let^ forget the past. ( To Sainville) 
Had you not agreed to accompany my father be* 
fore dinner to the house which is to be suld ia, 
our neighbourhood } 

SminvilU. 1 had. 

Jaquemin. I beg to be excused, in the present 
moment, I cannot accompany you^ hut Mr. 
Ledoux will have that pleasure. 

Ledoux. It will really be a great pleasure to rae. 

SainfiUU, I am ready Co attend your com- 
mands. 

Ursule f aside), I must isiikti Agtthe and 
Pauline ^eak« , 
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. JofMtmm, Very well ; good bye, Mr. Sainville, 
I hope to tee you 1000* (To Therete.) I am 
|oiBg ti> see Loaisc. {Exit, 

Agaike, I IbllfNT fvk (Lm» fo SahwUU ot 
tie pu$et hjf Um.) Looiie alone will soil yon. 

^ [Exit. 

PnSM (im e» Sahfciik), Bdiere me, Louise 
il « po4 u Ursole is wicked . [£jrt/. 

Umlt. Wait for me, my good fnendi, I with 
to CQOfene with you. lExiL 

SamUit. They ara all leagued agatmt the 
aniaUt Unule, 

Titrefe. m lay any thing you bad been for- 
biiden to come and ice us. 
/*mnUe. Yes, by your father. 

Therut, Not akne, but by Ursule and her 
Botber. 

.fsamZZf.^Well; their conduct only protes 
tltcjrfcitacoleiy formy honour. 

liereM. Now answer roe plainly, do you think 
7"n cin be happy with Ursule. 

S^knlU, She seems to have received a good 
tdoatifiD, to possess liberality of sentiments 

Cortigjittc, And to love you J if you wish ibr 
a proof of this assertion, tell me what defect you 
vill feign to have, and 1*11 be hanged if she does 
*>C imtutly asimme it. > , 

ArflriOe. What is it yon say ? 
Camgmt, Stay ; 1 know you hate pretensions 
to wit and a disposition to slander ; goodness and 
nmplicity you admire. Go with Mr. Ledoux 
as yoft are engaged, at yoor retam yeo will meet 
Unole here and pronounce upon her merits.. 

SaimdiU. But I should like to know your mean- 
iag and not to be treated like a child. 
Con^nae, Never mind, you most go. 

{Esamt Sainville and Ledom. 
C«n^pa0e((oio to Therete), Unule b coming, let 
at speik as though we did not see her. ( J/oetf) 
Yes, my only motive for accepting. their int Itatioo, 
*as the hope of baffling Uraole^s secret intriguet, 
for that the U intriguing there is no doubt. 

T^rrear. 1 have been (etiioi every body se, but 
Bo one will believe me. 

[Urauie waUs iip'tne lamardi a ctotet m wkkh 
At CMtetalB kert^f living the door a-jmr."] 

Con^nae, Oar intercsu are. the mme, let \» 
«ct in concert. ( Law) She is now in the closet. 
(Aloud.) Well, as 1 told you, I am to dine with 
l^rsale, 1*11 try to win her con6denee, and nothing 
*ni then be so easy at to overthrow all her plant. 
Tkereae. But how ? 

Csrn^ac. This morning I revealed to her every 
good quality which adorns Sainville*s mind ; but 
this knovledge will be useless to her, we must 
itndi the defecu of others to be able to please 
Ihem. 

T^crcar. And wbat arc those of your fKeod i 



, Corngnac. Causticity, and a strong- incUnaiion 
to turn every body into rklicufe. 

Tkeroso, How strange! I heve heard honeyed 
words alone drop from his trps. 

Coff^^wac. He wis just arrived then^ and long- 
ed to make himself amiable. His heart is good, 
his wit alone is malicious. 

Thorese. Then ^I is lost, for Ursule is al<o 
malignant, satirical and ullutive. 

Coreignac. We have only to persuade her, that 
she ought to affect simplicity and good nature. 
Sainville will fancy she is silly or an hypocrite, 
and in either case be di5gusted with her. HTs 
second £iiling seems incompatible with the first, 
it is a strong pretention to be a wit. 
7%ere«e. Indeed ? 

Cmtignae. He writes verses; be hu Ibrmed 
the plan of a descriptive poem, according to the 
present fashion. He has composed a satire which 
I think very harmleu ; no matter, it shows his 
intention. He lays down all his thoughts, all his 
actions, and dedicates the greater part of his life 
to preparing posthumo«u memoirs. 

Therete, Lord preserve us ! Ursule comments 
on the MtrcHre do JVuiire, and guesses its cha- 
rades ; scolds Pauline because she only reails 
novels, and speaks of nothing else but literature, 
morals, sciences, chemistry, botany 

C&rtignae, Botany ! it is Sainville's favourite 
study, let us tell her that he does not like a learn- 
ed wife. And on your part, advise Louise to 
reveal her wit, and especially not to spare Ursule 
in her sallies. 

Thereto. This is impossible— my sister is so 
good natured. 

Cortignae, Let her feign a while. Tt it $0 easy 
to speak ill of others, and to believe what is said 
against them, thatshe cannot help succeeding. 
Thereto (low). Enough, let us withdraw now. 
Cortignae (uUmd and going). Every thing it 
settled; I shall marry Pauline, and you your 
cousin. 

Thereto (going). Try to find Ursule, I go to 
meet Louise. [Exeunf baih^ 

Enter XJttVLW from the elosei. 

UrtnU, Very kind intentiops towards me ! Ah! 
you wish to ruin my plans ; I am attacked, and 
must defend myself. Pbor Louise, it is in vain 
I they, with yon to show what nature haa denied 
I you— wit. He writes verses too! what 8ym« 
paihy 1 Pauline seeks fur il, and I find it. Ob I 
1 am so angry, so joyful—l shall be avenged !•*« 
but bush I here he is^ 

JPe/#f SAiNvttLB emdhttfoVK. 

loioux. We could not see the house, the key 
was not to be found ; but you do not want um 
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any more, and will permit me to Iea?e yon for 
Miss Agithe. [Snt. 

tfnuie. Is not Mr. Leiloax an excellent nan ? 

SainrUle 1 think to. 

kittle He nerer meddles with intrigue ; he 
lierer attempts to injure any body in the opinion 
of others. 

Sainvilte. What do yon mean ? 

Ursule, To be frank with yoQ, you mvit know 
I have got enemi es 

SainviUe. You? 

Snter Tntiitsi, tmd^teaU mfo the clofct 
Xfrsttle. Jealousy is a base and degrading vice. 
1 am not bliod ; the visit you have paid ray 
mother has made me the object of the hatred of 
certain persons— and yet what have we done? 
we have told you as much gof>d of Mr. jaquemin, 
his daughters, and wards, as we positbly could. 
SainviUe This is true. 

Vr»ule. I am feared, and why ? because I have 
been fortunate enough to receive a better educa- 
tion than ladies generally ;Io. No one can hate 
alFectition of wit and learning more tlian T, but 
a womaB ought not to be ^n ignorant idiot. 
[To be concluded in our next.'] 



HAYMARKET. 

Tff Tt theatre closed on Tuesday, the 1 5th, 
with the tragedy of Hamlet. In this play Mr. 
Young well employed the last opportunity that 
for some time he was likely to enjoy of demon- 
strating to the public his eminent talents. It is 
furely unjust, that an actor who ha^ qu difications 
that in the important character of Hamlet are 
always respectable, and !k>metimes even brilliant, 
•hould be without an engagement at a winter 
theatre. Covent Garden, possessing the Kembles 
and Cooke, has certainly no need of tragic rein* 
forcement ; but in Drury-L^ne there certainly is 
room for so good a tragedian as Mr. Young. After 
the play Mr. Fawcett i etorned thanks in the name 
•f the proprietors and performers. 



DRURY-LANE. 

Oh Thursday, the 17th, this theatre opened 
A>r the season. Mrs. Jordan, whom the Ma- 
nagers have very wisely engaged for three sue- 
tfesBive seasons, appeared In her ftironrite cha- 



racter, t he Country Ciri. The house was crow de d 
to the top, and she wu welcomed on her entrance 
with the most enthu^astic appliose. Mrs. Jor* 
dan is somewhat less embenpomt than when we 
saw her^ last. Her peridrmaoce of this character 
has long been the pride of the stage, and the ck^ 
tTamore of modem comedy. An aetress of such 
distinguished merit can scarcely become a subject 
of criticism. Of Mrs. Jordan it may be said, 
without flattery, what was said by Voluire of a 
certoin French actress,—" That her merit was 
of that species as rather to give new piinciples to 
criticism than to become a subject of iu scrutiny. 
The standard of equality is not to be measured 
by line and rule.** 

Wrooghton, whose performance of Afeeffydocs 
him great credit, was loudly welcomed, as were 
Palmer, Barrymore, and Huihind* Miss MeUco, 
whose reception was equally flattering, must not 
be forgotten. In the Afterpiece, Bannister 
most flatteringly received; his performance 
admirable as tisual. Mathews and Mis. Moon* 
uin were heartily welcomed. 



COVENT-GARDEN. 

This theatre opened for the season en Mon* 
day, the 14th, with Rnmm and J itUet, Mr. C. 
Kemble is the best Hoimeo on the stage. Miss 
Smith has more spirit, but not so much warmth 
and tenderness as Mrs. \i. Siddons in Juikt ; al- 
together, we think her inferior to the above- 
mentioned actress. 

The Performers were greeted on their respec- 
tive appearances with the usual testimonies of' 
welcome. The BeggarU Opera was performed 
on Wednesday— >Ineledon was rapturously re- 
ceived, and his Maeheath was excellent. Man- 
den was welcomiHi in a manner equally Battering. 
Mrs. C. Kemble's Luetf was in the true spirit of 
the chamrter, and her reception was such as she 
must have .coveted. Miss Bolton was equally 
simple and pleasing, and is much improved in 
the character of Polly, 

On Friday Mr. Kemble appeared in the part of 
Penrutlthck^ in the Wheel of Fortune '^ his unri- 
yalled excellence in this character is well known. 
Mr. K. was of coufse flatteringly received. 

A sister of Mrs. C. Kemble has appeared in 
the Farce of Raising the Wmd; she is a good 
figure, and may become, by instruction^ a useful 
actress. 
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FASHIONS 

For OCTOBER, 1807.. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION 



ENGLISH COSTUME. 
No,1.— A Ladt awd her Cild, attired in 

THKMOST ELEGANT FASHIONS UF THESEASON. 

Ladt*s dress. — A round gown with short 
trata, umamrntol at the feet in flutings of mustin 
or needle work ; a long sleeve rucked, wiih full 
top; frock back, and tappelled bosom cut low, 
ami tnmmed with sdblJope<l lace. A Chapeau 
ulakoeagtf of imperial chip or sarsnet, orna- 
mented with a wreath of ivy or jonquille; a 
single sprig of the same in front of the bosom in 
lieu of a brooch. A shawl of Chinese silk, 
thrown ne|ligently over the shoulders. Hair in 
a single band across the forehead,^relieved by loose 
ctirls in front and at the sides. Hoop earrings of 
amber or cornelian. Straw-coloured kid gloves 
siui shoes. 

Child's dress.— A frock and trowsers of fine 
cafflbriC| bordered at the bottom in rich fancy 
Vandyke; French back, and bosom cut very low, 
and ornamented with ihc same ; Circassian sleeve 
▼ery short. The Moorish boot, or high pomposa^ 
of bright yellow kid, laced with purple. Sash to 
correspond, tied in shortbows and cuds behind. 

PARISIAN COSTUME. 

No 2«— .A Parisiak Dancing Figure. 

A round frock of Italian crape, over a white 
satin slip, ornamented at the bottom with a pink 
and silver ribband. l<ong waist, laced up the back 
wiih pink or silver chord ; a plain bosom cut very 
low, trimmed tel f«e la robe* Tho melon sleeve, 
formed of alternate stripes of pink satin and 
white crape; a narrow sash of pink ribband, 
lied loosely behind. Hair combed straight from 
the temples, and leaving a few simple curls oa 
the forehead, is formed in full braids at the back 
of the head, conftned with a coronet comb of 
pearl, and ornamented with a bunch of auricula 
Or clove'carnation. A bouquet composed of the 
rose and myrtle. Necklace, earrings, and brace- 
Icu of hnt Chinese pearl. Gloves of French kid, 
and slipper« of pink satin, tied round the ankles 
with silver ribband. Plaia silk stockings, a 
French white. 



GENERAL OBSERTATION9 

ON THE MOST rREVAILIMO 

FASHIONS FOR THE S^ASOTT. 

As our metropolis cannot at this period b* 
properly termed the theatre of liKhioii, w« of 
course direct our attention to those places of 
public and private resort, where she still reigns 
triumphant. Genius and taleot are confined io 
no period or clime,«^taste and fiuicy are their 
ofipspring,' and £uhion their conductor aad ekm» 
pertm. 

The celebrated watering places exhibit at thii 
moment an assemblage of beauty an<l elegance ;. 
the balls and theatres, public walks and libraries^ 
were never more crowded ; and the splendoory 
luxury, gaiety, and hospiulity displayed at the 
seats of our nobles, and the villas of our females 
of fashionable ec/a/, are emblematic of that ni^ 
tional prosperity which, spite of our Continental 
foe, is still the pride and boast of Albion. 

It is to the opportunity of observation afibrdcd 
us from the above-mentioned sources, that we arw 
enabled to give a delineation more copiipos and 
select than at this season of the year it might 
otherwise be in oor power to procore, and which, 
we are proud to say, will be sought for in vain 
amidst the pages of any cotemporary work. Our 
fair readers will be sensible that at this interm^ 
diate season no great degree of novelty presents 
itself; but still amidst our general information, 
we shall hope to pourtray some variety in in* 
dividual articles ; while we at the same time 
endeavour to direct the taste in its selection and 
combination of that attire which ^roduees an 
attractive and elegant tent enatmble. Attention 
to .the morning and intermediate costume, we 
strongly enforced in our last ; it will therefore 
only be necessary here to specify such articles as 
are most worthy of di<itinction in this and every 
other style of fashionable decoration. The Car* 
roelite, or Convent cloak, of coloured sarsnet| 
the Pedlar*s cloak, and Rugen mantle, of Chinese 
silk, trimmed with Vandyke broeade ribband; 
the large Angola, or silk shawl, near two yards 
sqaarci gathered f uU roOoU the ibroet| and tttd 
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in a M\ \fow on the thoutdtff, Ihe encls fallmg 
irregularly down the left side, and finished with 
ta»el»iira considered the most distingftrishing in 
thifl style of ornament. The hat a in Dtana,- of 
black chip, with cotoored net embroidered hand'* 
kerehleffe ; the Spanish hat, of black tatin-straw, 
ornamented in front with autumnal flowers ; 
straw, or white chip hats, with Vandyke and 
scolloped edee»^ and small Scotch bonnets, of 
fjncy aarsnets, edged with French binding, and 
trimmed with a full Angola fringe, are selected 
by females of the first rank and fashion. The 
CDflefl o«tricb feather placed across the crown 
of the hea^ is much iritrodticed in full dress, and 
has a most novd and appropriate effect. 

Flowers are much worn, and variously disposed; 
tile barberrri the ranunculus, the clove-carnation, 
and Labradbr rose, we observe to rank highest on 
the list of fashion. Habit shirts of lace or em- 
broidery, w^th n deep Vandyke fdling frill, and 
the shirt with lace introduced in the melon form, 
ga tigered roufl'd the throat with a border of the 
same, are Articles perfectly new and attractive. 
The style of ^wnf vary little since our last com- 
munication. The morning dress is made high in 
the neck as umaT, and formed in a plain cambric 
fobe, a walkmg length ; with bdts a la />iaica, 
and deep Vandyke rniF, or in jackets and petti- 
ooata'Ornamented wit!i work, lace, or muslin. 
French coats, or breakfast wraps, continue their 
Maiiontn the nitirning wanlrobe, and this style 
of costfime is considered incomplete and inele- 
gant without a cap ; this latter ornament usually 
consists of the Brunswick mob, French quartered 
cap, or nun*s hood of lace, lined with coloured 
saranet, and edged with a narrow rich Vandyke, 
Ihe latter is an articla comprising much novelty 
and elegance. Round gowns of muslin, either 
short or %rith trains, edged at the feet with nar* 
row Vandyke, or cut in large crescent scallops, 
and edged with a fine pearl net, worn with a 
m^itar^ sash of white sarinet, mnst ever be 
ranked amidst tf chaste and fashionable aitire. 
R^bes of coloufed muslin of crape, worn over 
white satin, trimmed with fancy trimming of 
chenille, beads, or silver, and a ee»ttu to corres- 
pond, are considered micommonly elegant and 
attractive, (tinted, or embroidered borders re- 
pfesertting natural flowers, on muslin or tiffany 
robes, it is thought wiH be mach introduced in 
fuK- dress durihg the winter, at present we only 
notice a few in the^te^^ first circles of rank and 
fa«hton. Grccfan di*apery , Iblded in a picturesque 
style ruund the figore^ is also observable in the 
ball room ; but at this seaion of thd year to he 
comidered of fashionable disimciion, public de- 
coration fhotjM be .chaste ami .eieganr, nther 
thai^ showy and splendid. 

Id the evening parade, thef hat tnay be orna- 



mented W4th a flower ; but we wish that many 
of our females would distinguish and regulate 
with greater nicety, and not allow those orna- 
ments to form any part in the morning decora- 
tion. The Prorence hat, Cottage bonnet, or 
small straw hat and veil, are appropriate tu ihe 
morning walk, and flowers (that animating and 
consistent decoration of the evening dress).roust 
ever be considered in the above-mentioned cos- 
tume a vulgar supernumerary. We have lately 
^een a dress which, from its simplicity and ele- 
gance, attracted universal attention \ it consisted 
of a plain short gown of lenoor crape, worn over 
a white satin slip \ at the bottom was laid a 
broad satin ribband, fuiisbed at the extreme edge 
with a narrow Vandyke lace y a spenser waist 
with short sleeve, composed entirely of crape aud 
satin ribband formed in plaits; .a winged lufifuC 
scoIIo{ted lace ornamented the back and shouU 
ders ; and a small hat of the Spanish form» with 
a willovr feather, frosted with silver, waving over 
the crown towards the left side where \ht hat 
inclined, composed the head-dress. The trinkets 
were entirely of brilliants set in the most fashion- 
able form s the shoes were white satin, vrith 
silver rosets ; the fan of white tiffany, with lilies 
of the valley in silver ; and a bouquet consisting 
of the myrtle, migoionette, and Provence rose, 
completed this almost celestial attire. Dresses 
of black, or coloured net, over white satin slip% 
with rich appliqued borders in coloured chenille 
or white beads, are the duttnguishing decoratios 
of many females of rank on public occasions. 
White and coloured embroidered net handker- 
chiefs, ate still considered extremely fashionably 
both as ornaments for the hair and to tie down 
the gipsy hat. Tuckers of net, formed io lbs 
honey-comb tAgc^ or trimmed with Vandyke 
or scolloped lace, are introduced with those 
dresses which are cut low in Ibe bosom. Bidd- 
ings of embroidery continue a favourite ornament 
for muslin and cambric dresses, and it is now not 
only introduced round the bottom and bosom 
but up the seams of dresses, and we have not 
witnessed an embellishment more neat and ap- 
propriate. The short sleeve, if formed of lace or 
with a Vandyke cuff, must only be of an easy 
fullness; if of the same material as the dress, 
they are disposed in the melon or bishop form> 
but each very short, finished with hair or pearl 
armlets. 

We have seen nothing in the long sleeve more 
elegant than those described in our last ; nor can 
there be any covering for the arm more becoroijig 
and attractive than the Catalani and surplice 
twisted sleeve, confined at the wrist with elastic 
bracelets of gold or hair. Somedashing elegantes 
have lately sported stockings of brown aixi purple 
silk^ with coloured clocks and open- vove ankl«> 
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Butve cAODot help remarking that this feature 
ef the h 11 man form, when rendered conspicuous 
by the singularity of it* decoration, will attract 
Without pleasing i we naturally turn with disgust 
from that species of art which obscures and dis- 
guises the symmetry of nature ; we confess our- 
feWei a votary to neatness and elegance com- 
bined ; and therefore wish not to see the above 
mentioned fashion become goaeral amongst fe- 
males who have been celebrated for unobtrusive 
loveliness, simplicity, and virtue. 

We have little to remark on the articles of 
trinkeu, they have undergone little alteration 
since our last Number ^ the wedding hoop- ring, 
with a single brilliant, ruby, emerald, or amethyat 
in the centre ; the Carmelite cross, the jessamine 
brooch, with bottles formed of Egyptian amulet- 
wood embellished with correspondent characters, 
are the only ornaments in this Une which strike 
ut 81 worthy of observation. 

Glotes and shoet are governed by no particular 
Vuidard, but tef^ to the choice of the wearer y 
the prevailing colours for the season are, rose, 
gteeo, purple^- salmon, and melbourn Brown. 



LETTER ON DRESS. 

3XPLAMATOET AWP DESCRIPTIVE, r«0|i ILIZA 

TO JULIA. 

Hcitley Grott'Houstf Surrey, 

Tot? preach much, dear Julia, in your epistle 
now before me, ofthe quiet pleasures of domes- 
tic life, of those still and tranquil enjoyments 
wtthia the vicinity df our own domains ; and 
^ve(l must allow) an interesting portrait of your 
Uit friend and her rational and amiable^spottse ; 
who, educated tn the tenets of the old school, !ov% 
one another with all their hearts— educate their 
chitdien, tod attend to the religion, morals, and 
personal comfort of their surrounding tenantry. 
1 respect, dear Julia, the purity and delicacy of 
yonr sentiments j but allow me to say, that in 
this sad world it is dangerous to refine too highly. 
** He (says Dr. Johnson) who too delicately re- 
^Qei his feelings always endangers his quiet." 

AUf ! Julia, when In early youth, you and 1 
Invened the vicarage garden, and rambled in 
fHfish confidence through the old ruins of F 
At>be]r, our affection and imagination took the 
^d ; oitr tmadulterate hearts, in love with good- 
"^m, delighted to paint objects as we wished, 
'^^her than as they are, and W wander in paths of 
happiness! Where, alas ! shall we 
for a realization of those proitpects of felici- 
^T" y those air-built castles which our vivid fancies 
^^^tlghted to rear ? Not in the region of romance, 
t that is but an ignis fatvMs that deltides with 
hopes and vain expectElions. Are not 
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therefore^ dear JuUa, those beings the most politic 
and the most happy, whv like ihe inhabitant «€ 
this hospitable mansion,' fulfil the duties of 4heir 
stationi content to take the world «• it goes, and 
catch pleasure as it flies ?«*Yb« will doubtless 
look at the date of my letter with sobm degree 
of surprise,,and will think usguided by a weather- 
cock ioBuence, in being thos sudden and unex* 
pectedly, transported from ono place to another. 
The truth is, dear Julia, that the sulky Bts, and* 
mysterious conduct of Sir James M^Lautence, 
together with the spirited haniigtte of his in* 
tolerably vulgar spouse, induced co«»in Mary 
to accept an invitation to accompany h«i biothei, 
on a shooting party, to this delightful spot« The 
change, dear friend, is productive of considerabio-* 
advantage, both on the score of fashionable infor- 
mation, tho introduction to poH&hed society, and 
the enjoyment of intellectual pleasures. This 
beautiiul retreat has been in tho family of its 
present possessor (Lord John y < ) upwards 
of seven centuries, and in the sublimity of it* 
architectural construction, picturesque beauiy, 
and local situation is not eyoecded by any in this 
charmiug county. You, my dear Julia, would 
enjoy the very perfection of rural happiness in 
the gardens, park, and suirountliiig scenery of 
this earthly paradise. Our host is a ma,n whose 
natural Aauteirr of manner, is evidently softened 
by the mild graces, and amiable dispositkKU of 
his lovely wife : she is tho second choice of his 
Lordship; and amply repsp him for a lack of 
connubial felicity expcrieacod.iu bis former mas- 
riage. 

After the mizodassemblies which present theoK- 
selves at the several watering places we have lately 
visited (where the adventurer of both settes are 
permitted indecorously to mingle with people of 
distinctipn and virtue), it is pleasant to find ene*«« 
self in a society whose unquestionable respecta- 
bility, elegance of dep^stmeai* and urbanity of 
manners, divest one of restmint, End render u»> 
necessary that reserve so painful to the open eofl 
generous breast. This mansion is seldom with- 
out vi>iiteis of rank and fa&hion \ and we frequent- 
ly set down sixteen or eighteen to dinner. Tho 
fortune of Lord and Lady P— ^ |» amplo-*their 
establishment splendid, and their hearts expand 
at the call of hospiulity. Can I then have a more 
extensive field from whence to gather the choicest 
flowers of fashion, taste, and elegance.— Out 
morning and out-doer eostiune (which in visits 
of this sort require a particular etteniion) exhibits 
some little variation since my last address. The 
Carmelite cloak, thqugh much io esteem, is 
rivalled by the Rugen mantle, or Swedish wrsp, 
which owes its origin to tha exquisite taste, and 
kiyention of my dashing cousii). In its construc- 
tion it is not tinlikq the canocks worn by our 
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diviflci; it if formed of a Chiocte tilk, a pale 
olive colour, and is ornamented all roand with a 
most deUcalo Ikncy bolder' of embroidery in 
coloured silki; a deep silk fringe is placed at the 
exirene edge, and the sash (which is brought 
sicfMB the left shuulder, is fastened in a tuft on 
the opposite side of the waist, and tlie ends 
Irimmed with the same. With these wraps we 
wear hau of black satin-straw, somewhat of the 
Spanish form, with a damask rose, or carnation, 
.pbced in front, or towards the left side near the 
•hair. There are four of as at this hospitable 
mansloa who appear in these novel habits, and I 
assure yeu we not only attract the beaus of sport- 
ing celebrity, but move the wonder of surround- 
ing ▼tllageif . In our breakfast attire we do not 
•exclude the French coat of cambric or maslin, 
but our peasant jacket and petticoat we consider 
as a more unique article. It is necessary how- 
ever that 1 obierf e lo you, that unless the figure 
'be tall or slender, no'adyantage can be derived 
from thb habit* 

At this season of the yetr there is no novel 
•ftandard for full dress, but its alterations and em- 
Mlirtimenta are at the diiection of fancy ) ihe 
etyle however is preserved, and a correct taste, 
and ready invention, can at all timet vary the 
effect with advantage. Lord P-^— visits all the 
families of distinction withtn twenty Iniles of ^is 
mansion, and we have therefore a succession of 
•dinner visits, and inducements for drives to town. 
Last week Mary and myself accompanied our 
elegant hostess to the aniversary ball of the 
Honourable Mrs. C Here was collected 

' all the sptenduur and fashion of the gay world ; 
never did I ace taste, beauty, and grace so uni- 
versal. My time will not allow a description of 
the fumtture and decoration of this splendid seat; 
suffice it, that the Grecian and Chinese uste took 
place of the Egyptian nf antecedent celebrity ; 
and lighu transmitted from lamps of alabaster, 
painted in elegant devices, diffused a mild and 
.chastened light, which gave an enchanting in- 
terest CO the objecu which moved beneath their 
rays. 

As our dresws for this gay occasion were ne- 
Cfliiarily select^ 1 will endeavour to give you an 



idea of ihefr form and effect. As Mary and oif « 
self proposed to join the throng of Terpsichore, 
we of course wore our robes appropriately short ; 
these were formed of undretted Italian tiffany, 
made round, end cut in deep scallops at the 
bottom, round which was a most delicate border 
of barberries, painted to nature. The under drese 
was a slip of gossamer satin, edged at the feet 
with a very narrow Vandyke in sUver ; the bosom 
and bottom of the sleeve ornamented with the 
same. Our hair fell in irregular ringlets rouoA 
the forehead, divided over the left eye, and a 
small Arcadian hat of silver frosted satin, orna- 
mented with a wreath of berberries, was placed oa- 
one side of our heads. Mary wore a single row 
of fine brilliants, by way of necklace, from the 
centre of which was suspended a Cftrmelite cross, 
her earrings and bracelets to correspond. On her 
beautifully turned arm was displayed the armlet 
of fashionable adoption, and which is compused 
of the hair of your lover and dearest female 
friend, as a souvenir de Vamour par €t de VfUHttie* 
My ornaments were of pearl, and we each wore 
bvuqtteU of the Labradore rose, C^pe heath, an<f 
jessamine; our shoes wem of white satin, em* 
broidered in silver jessamine at the toes; our 
gloves of French kid, racked so as to display tha 
round of the. arm ; and we bad Opiera £iiis of 
white crape, with naval devieesin tmnspareacics. 
Lady P-^— very kindly complimented im on 
I the choice of our attire ; and assured us thf t we 
were coa^idered' the best dressed girls in the ball- 
room. Forgive this egotism, dear Julia^ %.^d 
believe me not the less your faithful and af- 
fectionate 

ELIZA. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE LtUer iffenr Sandwich Conespomdent, 
C9ntaining thoughtt accasinntd bf reading a rtcent 
pubii€mti»n by IHogenes^ entitled ** The litffal 
SciipeeyOf Delicate Fact»,^ came too latefttr ni* 
sertion in onrpresent I^umber bnt tcili appear in atrr 
next ; and likewiie the continuation t^the " Anti» 
quartan Oli»J** 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN P.IINCESS OF DENMARK. 



He* Royal Highness the Crown 

pRiKCESs of Denmark is daughter of 

Pi'mcc Charles, Stadtholtler of Holstein. 

She has been married to the Prince Regent 

for some years ; several children were the 

fruit of their union, of whom the Princess 

Carolina is the only survivor. She is about 

£fteen years old, but excluded from inherit- 

Mugthe crown by the laws of Denmark, which 

c:»D6ne the succession to heirs male. This 

liassercral times aiforded the people grounds 

to evince their aftection to the Prince, by 

^xpressin«: their heartfelt regret, that the 

thmne of Denmark was not likely to be 

filled by his immediaTe descendant; but it 

"was never more cordially manifested than 

onth« 13th of February, 1 80.'. 

In the morning of that day the cannon 
announced the delivery of the Princess. 
The people anxiously listened for a second, ' 
aiid third' discharge, • but their wishes were 
di^ppointed, and a certain gloom clouded 
every face in the city. Notwithstanding 
''^^Uch, when night approached, all sacrificed 

^ On the birth of a Prince the guni are fired 
•**^ee times. 



their personal feelings. The city was illu- 
minated, and the hut emulated the palace 
in testimony of unfeigned loyalty and joy. 

When the Princess was sufficiently re- 
covered to go abroad, she visited the theatre. 
The streets through which theRoyal family 
had to* pass, were brillianriv embellished 
with devices, and ' otherwise disposed to 
give eclat to the occasion.' 

On the Royal personages entering their 
box, they were, contrary to custom, greeted 
with the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
audience; and at their departure from the 
theatre, the populace, amid thundering 
huzzas, surr.unded the Royalparty with 
such eagerness and impetuosity, that the 
guards were compelled to 1 ecede, and sulTcr 
them to follow the carriage. 

This civcumstance recalls to our minds 
the reply of Frederick the Fourth to the 
French Ambassador, when the latter ex- 
pressed his surprise, that his Majesty sh(ni Id 
live at his country seat without guards. 
** I am always safe in the arms of my 
people/' replied the King. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



A DREAM ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF DEPARTED SOULS. 

[Concluded from Page 128.] 



THESE were ihe contemplations which at 
that time occupieil my mind, and I revolved them 
with 80 much pleasure that 1 did not miss my 
guide, who in ilie mean time had soared aloft, 
and when I descried him, beckoned to me to foV 
low him. He directed my attention to the 
anxious occupation of a departed soul, whom he 
pointed out to me in the town to which we bent 
our flight. On coming nearer, 1 observed that 
thai >cul appeared half famished. It flitted round 
a splendid carriage which stood before the house 
of a merchant, whose name was very familiar to 
me, but is still more to many of his fellow-citi- 
zens, wh« must assist him in keeping up his 
splendor by advancing money to him. At first, 
1 was uncertain what could be the object of that 
restless soul ; and the ragged and patched clothes 
in which it was dressed, made me suspect that it 
was one of those who, in this world, act in a two- 
fold capacity, either begging alms of travellers, or 
robbing them on the highway. But I discovered 
my erior as soon as I came nearer, seeing that it 
was the economical soul of the merchant's father. 
1 recollected to have known him in my life- time. 
He was the wealthiest citizen in the whole town, 
and notorious for having with economical hands 
mended bis own shoes, darned his own stockings, 
tnd eclipsed all his fellow-citizens in the art of 
enduring hunger. He could never have imagined 
that his notorious usury and exemplary parsimony 
would afford his son an opportunity of lavishing 
thoughtlessly the wealth which he had gradually 
amassed by so much care and industry. The 
disappointment of his parental expectations prov- 
ed therefore to his soul, since her separation from 
her body, a source of extreme torture. Every 
day afforded to his degenerated son a new oppor- 
tunity for dissipation, and to himself an additional 
source of the most agonizing sorrow. 

The merchant had just received from the 
coachmaker a carriage, which had cost him exact- 
ly the sum that his father once had gained by 
prudently denying on oath, for the benefit of hiti 
progeny, a debt for which he had given his bond 
under his own signature. Could therefore any 
thing have mortified his soul more painfully than 
this act of extravagance ? He tried more than an 
hundred times to push the coachman from the 



coach-box ) but all his exertions proved fruitless, 
the driver being too corporeal, and himself too 
ethereal. He seized the reins of the horses *, they 
became restive j but this was all that he was able 
to efiect. 

He quitted, therefore, the fata] carriage, otter- 
ing the most dreadful imprecations, and directed 
his flight towards his son's apartments. Curiosity 
tempted me to follow him, and I was astonished 
to observe the unspeakable agony with which 
he was seized. Could any thing have been more 
dreadful to him than the sight of the profusion 
•f costly china, tapestry, and mirrors, which 
alone must have required an expenditure of many 
thousand dollars. Thrice did he stamp upon the 
sinful sofa covered ^iih rich brocade. '* Eigbtf- 
five dollars !** exclaimed he, groaning. Ridi 
hangings trimmed with gold fringe, which he 
now descried, threw him*intoastill greater agony . 
He attempted to scratch off the gold ; but to no 
purpose. He beheld every moment new objecti 
of splendor, which also proved to him new sources 
of torture. He now descried a ledger upon a 
writing-desk. This object seemed to afford him 
some satisfaction. He read, and his fury abated. 
But this calm was only of a momentary duration ; 
his son entering the apartment at the same in- 
stant, holding in his hand a parchment, whereon 
I could clearly discern the words LftrdafD. He 
went to the money-chest, in order to sul>stanti&te 
his claims to the new title. What a dreadful 
sight for the unfortunate father 1 He even drop- 
ped the ledgei. He flew lo the chest, seated bint- 
self upon it, made every effort in his power to 
prevent its being unlocked, and attempt^ to 
seize the parchment, but in vain. The young 
merchant opened the chest with manifest satisfac- 
tion, taking out a money bag, which was, at least 
as weighty as seventeen degreerof noble ancestor.^ 
and cheerfully quitted the apartment. I shall 
never forget the despair which convulsed the 
soul of his unfortunate parent, who remained 
prostrate on the money-chest, embracing it with 
eagerness, and exclaiming again and again, in 
moaning accents : ** O Levy, O Isaac !** 1 was 
deeply affected by his agony, and attempted to 
comfort him. Being desirous of ascertaining the 
exact cause of his despair^ 1 went up to hiO} and 
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UkinK him kindly by the hand, said, '* Woald 

^oube so kind as to give me——*' ** What!" cx- 

cU\ine4 he, ** give you ? la poor, unfortunate 

man \ A tall, strbng fellow, as you are, can 

work*. Go to the parish!" Vexed at this surly 

feply, I quilted him abraptly. 

Being informed, on coming into the street, 
that the soul of Cicero, attended by some Greek 
and Roman philosophers, had been seen in the 
garden of a neighbouring country seat, I was 
tempted to follow the immense crowds who 
were flockinf; thither to gratify their curiosity. 
The sight of the celebrated Roman afforded me 
uncommon pleasure, and his dignified counte- 
nance inspired me with all the awe which such a 
patriotic soul ought to excite. I discoyered, how- 
ever, in his features, the traces of sorrow and de- 
fection, the caase of which I was Incapable of 
finding out. Being curious to ascertam it, I ap- 
plied to a shade, who folluwed Cicero, and ap- 
|ieared to be one of his emancipated slaves. '* He 
lias reason for being cast down and abashed,'* re- 
plied his attendant^ '* since he^ in your country, 
has been committed to the mercy of a tribe, who, 
tinder the pretext of honouring his memory, 
tender him ridiculous, and transfonn him from 
ft Roman consul into a Latin schoolmaster. 
What is still more afflicting for him is, that on 
complaining of this ill-treatment to the gods of 
bis coantry, he received for answer, that was th% 
puniibment to which Pluto had condemned 
bim, because he had been accused of having fre- 
quently betrayed marks of vanity and pride, which 
could not be corrected better than by commit- 
ling bis works to the mercy of ^commentator*. I 
was te/rified at this rigorous judgment of Pluto, 
the reality of which I should have strongly doubt- 
ed had I not been convinced of it by the follow- 
ing incident. 

^Ve descried, at a distance of about an hundred 
steps, a great number of souls, covered with dust, 
und absorbed in profound meditation. ' Their 
steps were solemn, and their gait monarchic. 
They seemed to disagree very much with each 
other, and the nearer they came, the more plain- 
ly could 1 hear their dispute, which grew so vio- 
lent that their leader was obliged to turn round, 
«nd clenching his fis% to command silence, by 
exclaiming in an* authoritative accent. Me i>tti.« 
JidiHsf This cavalcaile seemed to surprise the 
soul of Cicero : he suspected they had an im- 
portant commission for him, and believed, as 1 
was afterwards told, that they were ambassadors 
of a foreign nation, or barbarians, as he called 
ttiem, who had been compelled by famine to ap- 
ply to the Roman senate and people for a supply 
of bread from Sicily or Egypt. He received them 
with marla of compassion ; but how was he as- 
tonished when the leader aude a profound an- 
A*. XHKL Vol. IIL 



tiquebow, which, according to Gronnvius, was 
customary among the young men of fashion at 
Rome at the lime of Ennius. Cicero sustained 
this assault with great fortitude, and seemed to 
be impatiently waiting for the communication of 
' their commission. His curiosity was at length 
gratified, when the spokesman, amid many con- 
tortions of the face, put himself into the usual 
rhetorical posture, and after repeated bows, pre- 
sented to him an enormous book, borne on the 
shoulders of four of his colleagues, and having 
on the back the inscription, Opera Omnia. 

Cicero was somewhat terrified at the sight of 
this strange machine, and listened with evident 
tokens of surprise, i^hen the spokesman address- 
ed him as follows: '* Ofnntno, «a quid est in mt 
ingeniif quodsentio, quamsit exigitum e tpigttum 
*quod ientioy qumm iit exigitum .'* Th is incon- 
testable truth had probably exhausted thestrength 
of our Demosthenes, or the sight of Cicero, of 
whom he had preconceived an idea entirely dif- 
ferent from what he now beheld, had produced 
such a violent perturbation in his mind, that he 
could not proceed. He stopp«<.d a long while, and 
afforded Cicero time to collect himself from his 
astonishment, and who, not having understood a 
single word of the address, asked his Atticus, 
what language this was ? Our orator recovered 
at last from his confusion, after having consulted 
the copy of his speech, which he carried In the 
crown of bis hat. He assured the venerable 
Roman, in the most elegant Ciceronian style, 
that himself and his attendants were enraptuRd 
with joy, and that he would mark with a whits 
stone the fortunate day when he had the honour 
of becoming personally acquainted with a literary 
luminary, who in his time had spoken the best 
Latin, and whose learning had afforded to himself 
and his companions the means of procuring the 
necessaries of life. He was particularly diffuse 
in giving himself credit for having uken com- 
passion on the works of Cicero, and for having 
published them in that convi.nient form, asscrt- 
! ing, moreover, that he had enhanced their value 
by the addition of the most valuable and learned 
I annotations, and rendered them useful by a copi- 
ous index, and by this means had iremortalieed 
both the name of the author and the editor. He 
I concluded by lamenting the hardened blindness 
I of his German country men j who demanded more 
of a man of learning, than merely a knowletlge 
of the Latin language, and even began to profane 
the sacred antiquities of Latium, by propounding 
them in a language which in Germany even the 
populace could understand. Here he concluded 
his speech with a joyous dixi, and Cicero, who 
probably was tired of listening any longer to his 
unintelKgible jargon, returned no further answer 
but, Cvro^ ut valeat i aad withdrew abruptly. 
Z 
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I retired with my guide beyond the precincts 
of the town, absorbed in reflections on the im- 
pertinence and presumption of the people whom 
we had just quitted, a^d probably should have 
given a longer audience to my thoughts, had not 
my meditations been suddenly interrupted by a 
violent blow which I received un my head, and 
which was struck with so much force, that I grew 
quite dizzy, and my hat dropped on the ground, 
I turned round in a violent passion to see who it 
was that had dared to treat me in so rude a man- 
ner. ** You are very impudent," exclaimed I 
in a violent tone, '* for treating in such a rude 
manner people whom you do not know, and who 
have not given the least ofFence to you.** ** And 
you are a great fool,** replied he with a loud 
laugh, ** for being offended ata piece of humour. 
Do you not perceive that I am a satirist ?" 

This disagreeable accident made me extremely 
uneasy, as I apprehended some witty blacle might 
take it into his head to satyrise me black and blue; 
Iherefore 1 proposed to my conductor to retire to, 
a shadowy spot, which lay before us, and where 
I hoped to be, if not more eolitary, at least more 
•ecu re. 

I was, however, disappointed, as I descried on 
my arrival a large company consisting chiefly of 
ladies. At they had lived in my native town, 
I knew every one of them, and soon found that 
they had nut made any alteration in their manner 
of living: they played, drank tea, some of them 
were totally silent, but the majority laughed so 
loudly, that I was impatient to observe them 
closely. 1 enquired what was the reason of it ? 
but they were so malicious as to refuse giving me 
|ha least explanation. One of them, however, 
to whom I had rendered a most essential service 
by a most elegant and witty sonnet which 1 had 
made upon her pug-dog, was so grateful as to re- 
lieve mefrom my painful perplexity. <* I will tell 
you," said she, ** wh^ we are so merry. We bad 
•at many howrs in the most tedious silence, be- 
cause we had been tired of criticising the dress, 
|he gait, and the features of aU the souls who pass- 
ed by : nor had we any thing more to say about 
our absent acquaintances. In this state we hap- 
pened to descry you from afar in a situation im- 
portant enough to set us all a laughing.** Here 
•he broke off abruptly, at the same time holding 
both her sides with her hands, and bursting out 
in concert with the whole company into buch an 
excessive laughter, that I wks ct>nfounded with 
•hame. *< Do you not perceive it yet ?** resumed 
•he, after having collected herself a little'. *' For 
|ieaven*s sake, only look at your hat ! it is entirely 
covered with dust.** ** If this be the only thing 
which renders me a subject of so much mirth,** 
replied I, *' I can easily remove it.** I informed 
them that a wit whom I had jiiet had joked it off 



my head. I then cleaned my hat, and thereby 
deprived them so entirely of all matter for merri- 
ment, that they relapsed into melancholy silence. 

Not being much inclined to keep them com- 
pany in gaping, I stole away from them, and in 
another company of ladies met with the soul of a 
French marquis, who in his lifetime had fre- 
quently amused the same company, that were 
pleased to call his humourous sallies elegant, natu- 
ral, witty, and charming; but 1 now found Bim, 
contrary to the nature of other departed souls, 
totally changed. He was mute, and barren of 
invention, and not a single person in the com- 
pany seemed to entertain the same opinion they 
had of him upon earth. I told him 1 was sur- 
prised at this unexpected alteration. He shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, assuring me that he «ai 
the most unhappy of all mortals, adding tliat 
death had come upon htm so suddenly, that he 
had no time to take his witch- chain and snuff- 
box with him, **two articles,** exclaimed be 
mournfully, ** in which all- my wit and livetinesa 
consisted ! when I wish to sport an humourous 
sally I miss my watch-chain, and am not capable 
of producing a witty thought. 1 am not even 
capable of giving my opinion of literary and po> 
litical matters, or of a poem, because I cannot 
take a pinch of snuff.** 1 sincerely lameated the 
fate of the unfortunate marquis; but nut having 
it in my power to assist him in regaining his wit, 
1 invented a plausible pretext, which compelled 
me to leave him, and retired. 

My conductor was just going to relate to me 
the history of the departed soul of a Merry- 
Andrew, who had lost his party-coloured jacket, 
and with it all his laughter-moving faculties, 
when we were interrupted by a new adventure. 
The departed soul of a lady, whom I bad not 
perceived because my back was turned towards 
her, had stolen upon me from behind, and sad- 
denly fluag one arm round my neck, while she 
with her other band pressed mine so tenderly, 
that I could guess the meaning of this voluptuous 
eloquence more plainly than if she had made an 
oral declaration. I could easily guess that she 
was a roving fair one, and the gloom of the soli- 
tary place where we were, confirmed me in this 
suspicion. She seemed to be as violently en- 
amoured of me as a person of that description is 
capable of. 1 perceived plainly ihat she became 
every moment more inflamed, and more impu- 
dent in her familiarity, which rendered me curious 
to see her face. Succeeding, aftersome struggles, 
in disengaging myself from her arm, I turned 
round. Heavens, what a sight ! I started back. 
** Is it you ?** said she contemptuously, and with- 
drew\bruptly. My readers may easily guess that 
it was the departed soul of my wife ; she had 
misukcD me for another persoD| which was tb« 
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■oto cause of her ardent caresses \ but as soon as 
ftiM recognised ae, she was vexed and fled j and, 
1 CQofesa, I was glad of it. 

Whilst I was revolring in my mind this singu- 
lar idfcatare, 1 had the misfortune to be descried 
If the departed soul of my barber. It was im- 
possible for me to avoid him. I was compelled 
to Itsten to his political rant. His joy at meet- 
ing me was unspeakable ; he put more than an 
bondred questions to me, without giving me time 
to reply to one. ''1 hope you have been well 
since I bad the honour of seeing you last ?" said 
he, ^ Your relations Were in good health when 
70a left them ? And year niece ?*-you under- 
stand me ? 1 really mead no harm ; she deservRS 
■t. Is the old captain still alive? h^ has made me 
laugh a thousand times ; he iras uncommonly 
entertaining when in good humour ; he had at 
his fingerH end all the events of the Pomeranian 
war. I do not flatter ! matters would unduubt- 
cdly have taken a different turn had he not been 
Asraissecf the service. But, let me tell you, 
Europe is in a most critical sute. It was not 
with mj consent that Prince Charles crossed the 
Rhine ) a great deal might be said on that head. 
As for the Turk, that sanguinary dog has no rea- 
son to boast. But what was I going to tell you ? 
I could plainly foresee it! My late grandmother^ 
I know not whether you recollect the good wo- 
man? she was a Utile deformed woman. I fear 
some roguery was at the bottom when she 
made her will; but it cannot be altered now. 
But what was I going to say ? 1 have entirely 
forgot it ! Aha ! now I recollect ! the Turk l""— 
•* Yes, yes the Turk," replied I angrily, " I 
know bim well enough; but this is no proper 
place for talking of this subject. I have no time 
to stop any longer.** So saying I retired abruptly. 
I had not proceeded far when Hieard some 
person behind me laugh aloud. Turning round, 
1 descried a soul appearing as famished as an 
akhymist, and as malicious as a public informer; 
he squeezed my hand very familiarly, and said : 
** You are perfectly right in getting rid of that 
foolish talker. I have overheard your whole 
conversation, and was astonished at your patience; 
it is to be lamented thaLthere are so many people 
who trouble themselves about matters of which 
they have no conception ; it would not be of any 
consequence, and at most excite pity, if none but 
baibers meddled with politics, but there are men 
of greater consequence who act as foolishly as 
your barber ; instead of watching over the welfare 
of the state, as they are in duty bound, they sit 
together and ulk over the newspapers. I have 
employed to poUticS| as you may perceive,, 



and had many opportunities of seeing how diffi. 
cult a task it is to rule a country. In one word^ 
I was butler to the Lord Chancellor. The 
finances were the favourite subject of nij medi- 
tations, and if my advice had been fqUiwed, the 
sute would have annually gained several millions. 
But you know men of talents always have en^ 
mies. The Chancellor of the Exchequer per- 
ceived that I was likely to eclipse bim, and this 
was sufficient to Induce him to ruin me. My 
country is to be pitied for having been deprived 
of my services. I meditated day and night how 
the finances of our country might.be improved. 
I have proposed several excellent projects to the 
minister, but they were always rejected ; an evi- 
dent proof of the deplorable state to which we 
are reduced. 1 made a plan for the abofition of 
the clergy, proposing that the aldermen should 
be compelled to preach giatis in their room, and 
am sure that a considerable sum might thus have 
been saved in one year; but our government 
would not listen to this patriotic proposal. I 
tried another method of rendering myself useful 
to the state, presenting a memorial in which I 
had plainly proved that the treasury would every 
month gain at least three thousand pounds, if 
every vlife exercising petticoat government over 
her husband were compelled to take out a 
monthly licence at the low mte of one shilling. 
Could any proposal have been more rational and 
just? but the only effect which Uiis plan pro- 
duced was, that all married women conspired 
against my life, and threatened to tear me to 
pieces. What do you think of these projects ? 
tell roe frankly whether they were not excellent.** 
1 declmed at first to give my opinion, but con- 
fessed at last that I could not approve of his pro- 
posal to licence wives to exercise a dominion 
over their husbands, as this would produce the 
greatest confusion in many families. As for his 
plan to abolish the clergy, I candidly confessed 
that it was so extremely absurd, that only a butler 
could have devi&ed it ; adding that the clergy at 
all limes had the misfortune of displeasing those 
who were most destitute of common sense, and 
that the populac e " What popalace ?*• 

exclaimed the projector in a furious accent. 
** Do you know who I am ? Don*t you know 
that I am a government m^n ? You are a traitor 
to your country, a rebel, a blasphemer '. 1 will 
convince you ^ So saying, he laid hold of 
me, and beat me so unmercifully, that I should 
have become most painfully sen!>tble of his pa- 
triotic zeal, had not my conductor pacified him 
by a handful of money. He quitted me tosuntIy« 
and withdrew. 

Z2 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 

[Continued from Page 141.] 



The two following articles are taken from 
•n account of Guiana, in South America, lately 
published in Paris, by M. Malouet : 

ANT9. 

** In the middle of an immense Savannah, 
or swamp, perfectly level as far as the eye could | 
carry, I observed a little hill, which appeared to 
be formed by men. My companion told me it 
was an an^hill. What! said t, is this gigantic 
construction made by an insect? He proposed i6 
conduct me, not to the hilt, where we might have 
been devoured, but near the road of the labour- 
ers. We soon discovered seveml colunuis of 
ants going to, and coming from the forest, and 
bringing back pieces of leaver:, roots, and seeds 
or grains. Those ants were of the largest sixe, 
but I did not venture to obserte them loo nearly. 
Their habitation, which 1 examined at about 
forty paces off, appeared to he about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and about thirty or forty in di- 
ameter at the base. Its shape was that of a py- 
ramid cut off at a third of its proper height. I 
was informed that when a planter had the mis- 
fortune to discover one of these formidable for- 
tresses in clearing his newly-acqilired lands, he 
was obliged to abandon his establishment, unless 
he was powerful enough to carry on a regular 
siege. My informer said this had happened to 
him>elf; he wished to extend his plantations, 
and discovered such a hut as was then before us. 
He caused a deep circular ditch to be dug, and 
filled with pieces of dry wood, and after having 
set fire to the whole circumference, he attacked 
the ant-hill with cannon. The demolition of the 
fabric dispersed the army of ants, which having 
no means of retreat, perished in the flames which 
issued from the ditch. 

<< What can be the cause of this immense re- 
union of ants, in the same place, and engaged in 
the same direction of labour, of collecting pro- 
visions, an! of cohabitation, whilst they have at 
their disposal vast extents of lands, and plentiful 
food ? It appears probable, that in these deserts 
they find a number of enemies among the birds, 
the reptiles, and even the quadrupeds, such ac 
the ant-bear, against whom their numbers, if dis- 
persed, can do nothing. 

*' They have conceived the plan of a confe- 
deration so |>owerful and so harmonic, that even 
the cuiious, who appear at the limits of their em- 
pire, are not tempted to encroach. In may truly 
be said that this population is raised m mtue 



against every assailant ; for the most robust mit 
or animal who might approach the ani-liill, 
would in an instant be covered and devoured b) 
myriads of anis.* 

** Since this, I saw, in Cayenne, another spe- 
cies of ants no less wonderful, and more useful aj 
it remains in peace and alliance with man, and it 
pursues only flies, lizards, caterpillars, scorpions, 
rats and mice. I have seen them arrive from th« 
country in columns, enter the town by the gate, 
I run over the houses, wher-; they were fearlessly 
^ allowed to enter, and return after their execution, 
in the same order, and out of the same gate. I 
leave to naturalists the care of classing and de- 
scribing the species; it is the moral part of aai- 
mals which interests me.** 

SERPENTS. 

*' In the Savannahs of Iracubu, in Guiana, 1 
saw the most vironderful, the most terrible spec- 
tacle that can be seen ; and although it be not 
uncommon to the inhabitants, no traveller has 
ever mentioned it. We were ten men en horse- 
back,' two of whom took the lead, in order to 
sound the passages^ for I chose to traverse the 
country in various .directions, and to skirt the 
great forests. One of the negroes, who formed 
the vanguard, returned full gallop, and called to 
me, ** Here, Sir, come see serpents in pile."— 
He pointed out to me something elevated in the 
middle of (he Savannah, which appeared like a 
bundle of arms. One of my company then said, 
this is certainly one of those assemblages of ser- 
pents, which heap themselves on each other after 
a violent tempest j 1 have heard talk of these, 
but have never seen dny ; let us proceed cau- 
tiously, and not go too near. We continued our 
way slowly ; I fixed my eyes on the pyraroifl, 
which appeared immovable. When we were 
within ten or twelve paces of it, the terror of our 
horses prevented our nearer approach, to which, 
however, none of us were inclined. 

*' On a sudden the pyramidal mass became 
agitated; horrible hissings issued from it, and 
thousands of serpents rolled spirally on eacit 
other, shot forth out of the circle their hideous 
heads, presenting their envenomed darts, and 
fiery eyes to us. 1 own I was one of the first to 



♦ In the Philosophical Transactions may bo 
found a circumstantial account of this s|>ecies of 
ants, with several plates of their habitations, b/ 
Mr. Sm«athman. 
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draw back ; but when I saw that this formidable 
phaUnx remained at its post, and appeared to be 
more disposed to defend itself than to attack us, 
1 rode round it, in order to view its order of bat- 
tle, which faced the enemy from eirery side. I 
then sought, as I had done with regard to the 
ant-hills, what could be the design of this mon- 
strous assemblage; and I concluded that this 
species of serpents dreaded, like the ants, some 
colosseao enemy, which might be the great ser- 
pen t,f or the cayman, and that they reunite 
tbeoiselves after having seen this enemy, in order 
Co attack or resist him in mass. 

" On this occasion, 1 shall hazard an opinion 
which I found on several other observations ; it 
IS, that the animals in the new world are more 
advanced than the men in developing their in- 
stinct, and in the social combinations of which 
they are susceptible ; the silence and the solitude 
of the woods, leaving the greatest liberty to all > 
their motions, the individuals of the same species ' 
easiiV meet ; and those species which are the best 
orgaoiaed feel, without dnubt, that impulsion of 
a common interest which announces and pro- 
vokes to the same end, the concurrence of all 
their means; but after having acknowledged in 
animals different degrees of intelligence, such as 
memory, deliberation, will, we are reduced to 
mere conjecture as to their means of communica- 
tion. It is certain,* that those which possess the 
organs of voice, have their cries of alarm, of ral- 



lying, of love, and of anger; and m^y they not 
also have those requisite to combine iheir chaces, 
to distribute the posts of attack and defence, the 
different labours for their common coustruciions, 
as well as for supplying their common habiiationi 
with necessaries ? Can we conceive that heaven 
cut down great trees, drag them to the river, 
form. and plant piles, beat mortar, build their 
lodge without speaking to, and understanding 
each other? Wherever there are different parts, 
and a commqp or general direction, there is po- 
lice and government. We are not yet acquainted 
with the legislative power of bees and wa«ps, 
although we are so with their executive power ; 
and who knows but what their humming and 
buzzing, monotonous to our gro<>s organs, hava 
not the variety of accent ntx^ssary for the pro- 
mulgation and the execution of their laws ? Ai 
to those species which nrr, or appear to be dumb, 
like ants, it was t nough for me to have seen their 
va&t capital to be convinced that their popula- 
tion (which must be twice as considerable as that 
j of Pekin*) understands itself, and is governed 
infinitely beHer than the empire of China. 

'' It is difficult that the spectacle of so many 
wonders should not inspire us wi'h a religious 
sentiment for their Divine Author, who has 
willed that, in the midst of all animated beings, 
there .should be one su|>erior to all the others, 
and marked with a celestial seal, that of con- 



science. 
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ON THE IMAGINATION. 



" Imagination is the power which every 
man feels of being able to represent sensible 
things to his mind. This faculty depends on 
memory. Perceptions enter by the senses; the 
mecxiory retains them, and the imagination com- 
bines tbcm.** Voltaire. 

Animals may be endowed with memory; man 
alone possesses imagination. Vain of a reason 
which deceives us and Icids us astray, we pretend 

-f- ** Some of these serpents are from thirty to 
forty feet in length, and four or five in circum- ' 
ference, I brought the stuffed skin of one of ; 
the species back to France, and gave it to the 
Museum — it was twenty one feet long, and thir- 
teen inches in diameter. 

'* The cayman is of the oviparous species of 
crocodiles, the egg from which it procredt is no 
larger than that of a goose, the animal grows to 
the ss«me enormous length as the above men- 
tioned serpenu." 



that the faculty places us above animals, and ap« 
proximates us to the Deity; hut lam almost 
tempted to ascribe these attributes to imagina- 
tion. Instinct, more sure than reason, guides 
beasts after an infallible manner, and preserves 
them from error; and reason, which inspires us 
with so much pride, very often makes us commit 
gross faults. Less reason and more instinct might 
perhaps be to our advantage. Upon what foun- 
dation would our ostenution rest, if^ as some 
persons pretend, reason it no more than instinct 
perfected ; and if, in the state of nature, man 
had only the instinct of .mimals ? 

Thus, the barrier between tis and animals, 
which they can never surmount, is the imogina- 
tion ; that brilliant faculty which at will disposes 
of events, of limes, of places, of space, and 
which by a kind of creative power forms other 

* According to Sir George Staunton, Pekin 
contained, iu 1793^ three miUions of inha- 
bitants. 
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vorld*;, pto^An them, and causa ut to consider 
all objects as it were iltrough a prism which em- 
bellishes them. 

When imagination creates, it is called genius. 
Genius evidently consists in strength of imagina- 
tion and extent of mind. 

There are those who pretend that a man born 
blind must necessarily be without imagination; 
however, the remembrance which he retains of 
the other sensations which he receives, being the 
more lively, the pleasures of imagination are 
perhaps not entirely lost to him ; and if he wan- 
ders not in ideal landscapes, he may transport 
himself into the land of harmony, and of per- 
fumes, and enjoy his fancies. He who loses his 
sight, but not the remembrance of the pUces he 
has seen, and the persons he has known, can still 
rote in delightful countries, in cool groves, along 
shady vallics : but this dream is too soon dissi- 
pated ; it terminates in ihc sad certainty that he 
no longer possesses what constitutes the charm 
of life — that his eyes never more will behold a 
woman, a wife, beloved children, a friend, the 
sun rising, and all the grand spectacle of nature, 
with which we are never sa'iated ! 

It has been remarked, that from the manner in 
which we receive perceptions, depends likewise 
that of our recalling them to mind. Thisobser- 
TS'ion is founded on ex|)erience : nevertheless, at 
the long run, the disagreeable impre^ion ei&ces 
itself; and as it is connected with others of a 
pleasant nature, it augments their Talue and loses 
its bitterness. 

Many persons have such an active and power- 
ful imagination, that it poisons reality, and their 
enjoyment ceases at the moment it ought to 
commence. That of Rousseau is an example: 
it transpprted htm so far into the land of fancy, 
that all the objects, which mighi otherwise have 
contented him, were afterwards «»f no value.— 
His rich and fertile imagination, anticipating the 
future, painted the morrow, or the day selected 
by him to enjoy some particular pleasure, and 
painted it to his fancy in so reducing a manner, 
that when the day came it had no charm. He 
himself asserted, that the land of chimeras was 
the best. 

Thir great writer was fortunate in possessing a 
faculty which alleviated hi< misfortunes, and 
plunged him in pleasing reveries. 

Much good, as well as much evil, may be said 
about imagination. It effectively assumes the 
different forms which it borrows from the dif- 
ferent qualities of the soul. It is prejudicial to 
a suspicious and susceptible mind, which it ter- 
rifies with innumerable phantoms, at the same 
time nourishing and increasing its morosity. To 
fuch a mind it is a fatal gift. 

Certiuo pa&sioDs, differeat circumstances, a 1 



wrong bias of the mind, give a peculiar tum 
to the imagination. Pascal, Nicole, Rousseau, 
arc sad examples. The first fancied he wai 
always on the edge of a precipice ; the second, 
perpetually dreading the fall of a tile, genenllj 
remained shut up in his room, and when obliged 
to go out, instead of walking, ran, to avoid the 
imaginary danger; and the third, more unfortunate 
than the other tfio, discovered in every face the 
mask of an enemy, and the' expression of hatred. 
The deranged fancy of the two first appears 
puerile: the unjust persecutions which the last 
suffered^ ought to justify him, and raise our 
pity. 

A man of a brilliant and active imagtoatioa 
passes many happy hours. His tame flies swiftlj; 
he complains only of its rapidity. From an apart* 
ment in an obscure house, in a dirty street in the 
midst of the city, he hears alternately the sing* 
ing of birds, the murmurs of the brook, the noise 
of the torrent, the whistling of the winds, the 
claps of thunder, the song of the shepherd, the 
bleating of the flocks ; he beholds the enamd of 
the fields, flowery groves, verdant hills and fruit- 
ful dales ; he follows the windings of the valley, 
the prolongation of the shadows, tnd the degra- 
dation of objects when the sun is on his decJiae. 
A roan never writes better on the spectacle of 
nature, than when he is deprived of it : ihe de- 
lightful impressions he received crowd on bis 
imagination, which combines them and rendot 
them still more delightful.* 

What pleasure does not imagination give to 
the man who lives in the midst of his beloved 
family ? Other men are in his eyes divested of 
all their imperfections; they are all loving and 
sensible, good and virtuous ; their language and 
their intentions are in harmony, their actions to- 
cord with their word«, and the earth is an E^ 
inhabited by brothers, who seek every opportu- 
nity of being reciprocally serviceable. The mo- 
ther traces out a track for her daughter of duties 
to fulfil, of virtues to practise, and of good to be 
done. The father marks each day with some 
honourable act ; and they all reap a rich harvest 
from their benevolent actions. 

Let us penetrate into that obscure dungeon 
wherein a good man, the victim of injustice, 
languishes. He has no other companion than 
his imagination. As his Character is mild and 
peaceable, his soul is not soured by misfortune. 
From the serenity of his looks, and the smile 
which appeals on his lips, I perceive his mind 
has bounded far beyond the limits of his loath- 
some prison— he is free and walks without fet- 

♦ It is said, that Thompson wrote his Summer 
in bed, at noon day, in the month of July, 2* 
London. 
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tcTS or chains : he talks to his iniquitous judges, 
he makes the voice of truth heard, he confounds 
Kc& accnsersy and returns triumphantly to his 
home to wipe away the tears of tenderness and 
friendship. A loud noise resounds through these 
Taalts, thebotts are drawn back, the door creaks 
on its rusty binges ; the illusion is dissipated ! A 
harsh and brutal jailer brings the daily loaf; the 
unhappy prisoner takes it and sighs. Silence 
returns; be anew gives way to the delusions of 
imagiiBtion, which calm his sorrows and lend 
winp to time. To that consolatory power he 
owes his courage, his hopes, and that kind of 
idea/ happiness which makes some amends for 
thesaH reality. 

As I was returning home last night after dark, 
I slackened my pace, and at last stopped, to 
listen to delicious music, it was the tune which I 
shall always lof e, of which the words express 
that we cannot be in a better situation than in 
the bosom of our family. 1 immediately think 
of my own, my imagination in a moment over- 



leaps the Afty miles which part us ; i fancy my 
relations have assembled a band of musicians to 
celebrate ray arrival. I remain immovjhle *, I 
hear without listening, without seeing any things 
or rather without looking. 1 am afraid by taking 
another step, of removing from the concert. V. 
with his violin, C. causing the strings of his harp 
to vibrate under his fingers, and B. who sivpends 
all respiration with the ravishing tones of her 
voice, would not have enchanted me more. I 
behold at my side my mother tenderly affected ; 
my go«d old father likewise moved. The concert 
ends abruptly. A little Savoyard ragamuffin who 
appeared to rise out of the earth, cried with a 
shrill voice: *' The magic lantern !** And that 
medley of instfUmeats was an organized hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Thus our imagination becomes as it were, th6 
magical comfort of our lives ; unhappy those in 
whom it is paralysed j I pity them, I do not envy 
their frigid and gloomy reason y their enjoyments 
bear no comparison with mine. 
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** The cank^ galls the infants of the spring, 
** Too oft before their buttons be disclosM ; 
** And in^he morn and liquid dew of youth, 
" Contagious blastments are most imminent/ 

HamUtf act i. s. 3. 

Mait FBDtftotjMA, was theonly daughter 
of a Russian nobleman, of high rank and great 
iortane. Just at the time when the charms of 
yoilth were beginning to shovr themselves in her 
person, she had the misfortune to lQ$e an ex- 
cellent mother. Her father immediately retired 
with her to one of his disunt estates, situated 
in the midst of the deserts of Russia. Thus she 
was suddenly obliged to quit the pleasures of the 
capital ; the amiable societies which her mother 
had formed; and what was most regretted, that 
of the young Count Markof, who had offered 
her his respectful homage, and whom she had 
thought not unworthy of her affections. 

It was even said that the young nobleman was 
the chief cause of the Baron^s abrupt resolution 
to retire into the country. The Count, as much 
distinguished by his knowledge, his talents, and 
his amiability, as by his birth, had risen rapidly 
at court, and was possessed of such places, and 
such credit, as the Baroo, notwithstanding his 
age and long services had never been able to ob- 
tain, although he fancied they were his due. 
Jealousy is implacable, above all when it believes 
justice to b€ oa its stde. So that his daughter 



was not only forced to abandon all hopes of 
uniting herself to the man whom sho thought 
most worthy of her, but even the consolation of 
talking about him, or pronouncing his name, 
was forbidden in her new and sorrowful dwelling. 
The Baron loved his daughter, but it was after 
his own way, and he never had an idea that the 
love of a young woman, ought to cause the least 
alteration in his arrangements or his prejudices. 

Mary lived in continual anguish ; obliged to 
hear every day expressions of aversion and con« 
tempt for Markof and his family, she passed her 
solitary moments in making him amends for such 
injuries, by cherishing the most tender thoughts, 
and by the tears with which she moistened her 
silent couch. The freshness of her complexion 
faded ; instead of her former sprightliness an4 the 
amiable carelessness of youth, a melancholy 
smile was sometimes seen. In vain she united 
toa beautiful person, and natural wit, the treasures 
of an excellent education, and even the noble 
sentiments with which she had been inspired by 
her virtuous mother. She had no communica^ 
tion with any persons except her father, the ser- 
vants, and a few peasants, who in those cotmtries 
are coarse and vile slaves. 

In the mean time the love of Markof, far 
from being enfeebled by the remoteness of its 
object, acquired by Its very means a new force. 
He quitted Moscow ; and although Mary at their 
last iniemew had giveo biia (o understand j with 
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tears ia her eyes ^^^^ ^^^y ought to resolve on 
40 eternal separation; he caunt incognito mthe 
cnviroos of the Byon^s cistle, and having bribed 
one of the servants, he informed bis beloved of 
his secret arrival. A t the first moment Ma!ry was 
exceedingly concerned. She forgot that her 
father and her governess vrereih the castle; she 
.wrapt herself up in her cloak, and notwithstand- 
ing the intense cold cif the season she went out, 
•nd directed her steps towards the place where 
fhe expected to meet her friend. All ft once 
the idea of her father struck her, and fro2e all her 
members, she fell senseless oa the road. She 
was found ^od brought home without any one's 
guessing the reaspn of her fainting; but next 
morning she wrote to Markof by thepersion he had 
himself employed. The certainty that they should 
never see the accomplishment of thotr vows, the 
ordershe wa:« going to send hitn to cease all puv 
luit, inflamed her imagination. The heart guided 
the pen, tlie expression of her. love appeared to 
burn on the paper ; but, little able to write with 
'ally order, in that letter, which was hardly legi- 
ble!, and wherein she recounted her ihipotent 
cffnrts to meet himj she added in a scrawl which 
could scarce be decyphored, her commands that 
he should leave the place ^without delay ; she 
told him that the whole province was subject to 
her father, artd the hatred he manifested for him 
was more outra:*eods since he resided in. the 
country ; and, lastly, that it would endanger his 
life a» well as that of his love, if he remained 
any longer. She concluded with saying, ia a 
posUicript on the other, side of the page, that a 
•ecret. foresight warned her thnt the moment of 
their interview would, be very soon followed by 
cruel misfortunes. 

As soon as she had sent away her letter, she 
repented having written it. She reproached her- 
jelf with having destroyed all Markofs hopes. 
She had never longed so much to see him, as just 
after she had forbidden his coming. Her agita- 
tion was extreme ; whilst moving about, her 
apartment, she loudly exclaimed, " Can he love 
me, and obey ? Will he go Without making at 
least some sign to me; without waving his hand- 
kerchief:" Then she approached the window, 
and casting her eyes rourul the country which the 
last rnvs of the sun continued to enlii^Kten, she 
ftighcH, and retiring precipitately : *' Imprudent ! 
what dare I de!«ire? what dare I wait for? My 
ruin and his — An ! may he not come !" 

At that mutant she hears a timid voice from 
without, calling her by name. She listens, runs 
lo the window, opens it, and in the dress of a 
pea^sant she discovers Markof. 

He had read Mary's letter with transport, he 
^ad covered it with ardent kisses; but in hU de- 
Urium be had entirely aeglocied to observe the 



postscript, in which he was informed of the 
dangers of the least attempt. He had placed 
himself under the windows of the chamber in- 
habited by his mistress. <* My de&,r Federouna!** 
said he, in a supplicating voice; '* my dearest 
Mary !** arrd by the aid of some branches af 
trees, nailed ag tinst the wall he clambered up to 
the window and entered the room. The yoass 
Baroness was ao terriiied that she could neither 
speak nor act. He assured her he would depart 
directly, that he only wished to fold her eaceia 
his arms and to touch her mouth with hislipfc 
He supported her, and placed heron a chair. 

In this vast castle, the apartment of Mary wai 
very distant from that of the Baron. That of the 
governess was nearer, but the melancholy of 
Mary had long kept that governess at a .disunce, 
and she was accustomed to the solitude in which 
Mary cbose to remain for hours. Nothing wai 
attended to ; the moments flew, till at last the 
Baron surprised to find that his daughter did oot 
as usual come to wish him 'a good night, came tt 
know the reason. 

The two lovers heard him; they trembM. 
Mary, in terror, opened an empty chest which 
happened to be in a corner of the room ; alihoii^b 
rather strait, Markof jumped in, laid close, aod 
Mary shut it. The Baron entering his daoghtei's 
room, sat down, enquired tenderly after her 
health, her melancholy slate, and having for some 
time conversed with her, he retired without toy 
suspicion. 

As soon as he was gone, Mary ran to the btal 
trunk, she opened it— She thought Markof »lept. 
He was indeed asleep, but never to wake! 

He was smothered. He might, without doubt, 
as soon as he found the danger of his situation, have 
made some motion which would have delivered 
him ; but the dread of exposing to the Baroo^s 
resentment a woman whom he lov«l more thaa 
life, had resigned him to death. 

We can form no adequate idea of the terrible 
condition of Mary at such a sight. She at first 
thought the Count affected to sleep; she even 
reproached him for so doing ; after which lifting 
him up with some effort, the body fell agaio- 
She uttered piprcinsj ctie«. A Ids, had it plc.tsed 
God the Biron had heard those cries ! Mary^ 
situation wa<: dreadful, and the idea of her father's 
an^er, even of the excesses which his fyry might 
make him commit on the body of his enemy, 
filled her soul with terror. In those delirious 
moment, she pressed her dead lover's head to her 
bosom ; in calmer instants, she tried all themrani 
she could think of to restore him to life. The 
whole night was passed in this manner; the 
break of day added to her anguish; she 
thought on the scenes which that day would cqp 
lighten. 
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lu Ru>sia evt-ry considerable house keeps a 
man^ whc»e business is to watch all night. He 
tt commonly one of the meanest slaves ; in the 
daj-Ume he is employed in the vilest offices, and 
his lodging is little better than a dog- kennel. 
Mary, in her distress, applied to this wretch. He 
enteis her chamber, prnstrates himself, and begs 
her protpction. She raises him, pron)i<;e« it, and 
likfwis? promises him a sum of money, if he 
will do her a piece of service, and ritthfully keep 
tiiei«tret She then discovers her misery, and 
intrsAts him to take the body of her lover and 
bury it in the wood. * 

The man sullenly listened to her; he irome- 
diatefy perceived the importance of the service 
which was required, an*i from that moment 
afiected the insolence of a c!o\vn who finds him- 
self necessary. Mary gave him some money, 
which he received with indifference, and gave her 
to understand that the Bj^on would give him 
more to betray her. This rascal, who a few 
mioates before dared not lift his eyes to the 
daughter of his master, and who was accustomed 
to lock on them bvxh a« divinities on whom ht^ 
hte, his lif^ depended, who thought himself 
happy u> sleep in the corner of a stable, and lo 
escape the chastisement which the meanest ser> 
^rant might daily inflict on him fdr his negligence ; 
thii monster darerl to wish to possess the person 
ti Maiy. He explained hintsHf iiufficiently, and 
b«^ into behave himself with Impudent audacity. 
The young Baroness, although overwhelmed 
with grief, found strength lo repel him, and with 
becoming dignity ordered him to get out. 
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Bui the villain knew his uwn iidvaatag?^ tuo 
well to obey ; he was in possession of her secret 
and threatened to go to the Barun. Mary cast her* 
self at hi> feet; prohitsed him his freedom, nfFered 
her fortune ; all her efforts were in vain ; he still 
persisted in his cxecr:ble design. Then Mary 
pretend 'd she would consent to his desires ; shtt 
conjured him only to do whit she required, and 
swore she wouM wait for him in her chamber. 

The slave did as she wished. Nobody was yet 
stirring in the ca=tle. As soon as she saw him 
beyond the walls, *\\e went 'and knocked at the 
door of her governess, commanding her to go to 
the Baron, 'and to intreat him to come ihat in- 
stant to his daughter, whose life was concerned. 
She then returned to her apartment and fastened 
herself in. Her father arrives, fincfs the door 
shut, speaks to his daughter, and asks her the 
reason of this proceeding. Sh^ raises her faint 
voice as much as. she is able after what she has 
suffered, and without opening the door, she tells 
her father the whole story; she reproaches him 
with having contemned her love, an'V the irre- 
sistible passion she had felt; then, in a more 
affectionate tone, she sv^ars she has forgiven him 
all, but (hat she could no longer live after such 
hoirors. 

The terrified father calls his servants, thef 
break open the door ; but it was too late ; she 
had stabbed herself, and was no longer living. 
The Baron, was then sensible how dearly his in- 
veterate cruelty cost him, and the vile slave re- 
ceived the just punishment pf his villany ;he was 
on the same day empaled alive. 



" THE ROYAL ECLIPSE; OR, DELICATE FACTS." By DIOGENES. 

THOUGHTS OCCASIONED BY BEADING THE ABOVE PUBLICATION. 



When a publication of any description is 
sent into the world, it is the priviUge of each 
individual to ejuminc its contents, and state his 
opinion of ihc degree of merit or demerit that 
ouf^ht to l^e attached to it; and in proportion as he 
avails himself ofihis privilege with a view to pro- 
mote the true interests of society, the task he per- 
forins becomes interesting, usefuli andacceptable. 
In a coromuniiy celebrated for rc6ned taste, 
for polished manners, for the endearing felicities 
of domestic intercourse, and for all the engaging* 
accomplishments and fiascimting elegancies of 
social life, any attempt, consistent with truth and 
propriety, that can be made to rescue characters 
of acknowledged eminence from the destructive 
effect* of cilumny and detraction^ must be highly 1 
gratifying to every person who )>ussesses a mind | 
influenced by those solid prlncipln of geauine 
No.XXllL Vol. III. 



virtue, which alone give honour to rattonality, 
and dignity to humanity. 

The leading feature which is observable in 
every publication, is always the most illustrative 
of its true character and real tendency and de- 
sign. When therefore we find ourselves disposed 
to compare a few publications of a peculiar de- 
scription, and of a recent date, with each other, 
we cannot but obwrve something so much like 
a systematic design to destroy, in the estimation 
of the people, that due respect for those who 
move in the very first circles of life, that we cin- 
not reflect on the tendency of those publications 
without experiencing sensations of terror arising 
from a consideration of the consequences to 
which such diabolical liberties, if countenanced 
and encouraged, must eventually lead. It is our 
interest to respect virtue above all things j and it 
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u equally our interest to respect virtuous cba- 
ncters for virtue*-; sake. It U also highly ex- 
pedient to respect rank, as a link essentially ne- 
cessary in the chain, of social and )»olitical life, 
without which mankind cannot exist with com- 
fort or security. Rank is a prize which stimulates 
many a one to the achievement of deeds of 
lieroism, which perhaps nothing but rank would 
have routed him to perform. At the prospect of 
honour thousands disregard dangers, snd brave the 
terrors of death with a fortitude that nothing can 
Kppal or surpass; of this manly and laudable 
spirit of rational enterprise, which may be render- 
ed subservient to the noblest purposes of life, 
nothing can deprive the possessors but a certainty 
and conviction ihat the honours they are zealously 
emulous to deserve and obtain, will never be 
conferred. 

Consistent with the respect in which rank 
ou^ht ever to be held for its salutary influence 
on the public mind, a reflecting person cannot 
but consider every attempt that is made to lessen 
or destroy such influence, either in public or 
private life, as derogatory to the true and essen- 
tial interests and permanent felicity of every 
enlightened and civilised esublishment. Nor is 
our respect for rank to be confined to characters 
of our own sex. The female character has equal 
claim to all the deference and respect to which 
the rank she may move in entitles her. And he, 
who by calumny, slander, or defamation of any 
description, attempts to lessen or destroy that re- 
spect which is properly due to any individual, is 
an enemy to the community to which he belongs. 
Truth is not defamation. It is the manner in 
which, and the intention and design with which, 
or for which truth is circulated, described, and 
impressed upon the attention of others, that 
attaches defamation to the publication of it. 
Crime may be correctly stated without being 
liable to the imputation of de&roation. When 
it is so stated, it evidently carries with it nothing 
of that spirit which Is calculated to inflame the 
public mind, to excite resentment, disaflfection, 
disrespect and contempt; a practice which in the 
present age is not only extremely fashionable, but 
apparently highly gratifying to the peculiar taste 
of the day. These refinements of morality can 
never be introduced as appendages to happiness. 
Inflammatory publications are no criterionsof the 
sound state of the public body. When those 
publications are circulated for the purpose of de- 
grading female characters, and when we perceive 
(hem to be countenanced or even connived at by 
men, we are almost induced to ask if the latter 
can possibly be rational beings ! To the weight 
of truth, whatever that weight may be, the 
generous mind adds not a single grain of suppo- 
mitionary demerit. Beautiful in itself, virtue loves 



not to add to the deformity of oshen. For ob* 
jecu and for subjects on which to exercise a 
malignant disposition, he who is disposed to de- 
fame can never be at a loss. From the exerciss 
ef a disposition diabolical in its nature, and beyond 
all calculation dangerous in its tendency, nothiog* 
but disaflection, discord and rebellion can wdl 
be expected to take place, detraction is the 
produce of a soil that is never barren ; add in 
proportion as we weaken, either by this or any 
other vice, the moral and political influence and 
salutary operation of public respect, we open the 
door to public calamity. Every avenue that 
leads to disrespect leads to disaffection ; and if 
pursued will terminate in hatred. When the 
conduct of mankind is influenced by opinion 
instead of principle, the greatest villain is likely 
to obtain the greatest confidence and the greatest 
patroiMge. It is a melancholy trait in the cha- 
racter of man that he is much less ready and 
zealous in defending and protecting a character 
that repolt may have loaded with suspicion, than 
he is to receive and admit suspicion as a proof of 
guilt. Nor can his pride stoop to the ackno«- 
ledgment of what is good in others so readiJ/ as 
his meanness can descend to the belief and pro- 
mulgation of what is not so. This b a de/ect 
arising less from mental debility than from men- 
tal indolence, gross cprr option or conscious de* 
pravity. All nature is defective in some point *, 
and all the operations of nature collectively taken 
are intended to co-operate fur the purpose of sup- 
plying stich defect, providing a remedy for it, 
or counteracting iu influence. Man is a defec- 
tive being, and when his defects are multiplied 
or exaggerated for the purpose of generatinf 
mischief, the circumstance becomes too serioudj 
and too conspicuously dangerous to be treated 
with indifference or impunity. The defign of a 
publication constitutes the character of its author. 
Either he is a friend to the community before 
whom he makes his appearance, or he is an 
enemy. If he is a friend, evident traits of that 
friendship will be readily recognised and generally 
acknowledged. If he is an enemy, his cunning, 
his sophistry, bis asperity, or his malevolence 
will form some of the characteristic features uf 
his work. 

Of the defects of men, none are mure exten- 
sively, none are more universally tnischievotis than 
those which are calculated to create a supposi'ion 
of the certain existence of crime or deformity, 
where no such supposition existed before ; or to 
heighten the 'degree and the effisct of it where it 
tthfbrtunately might have existed, akhuogh un- 
attended with extensive publicity. To a mind 
actuated by the principles of goodness, a more 
painful duty cannot be performed than that of 
publisluDg the miicoaduct of another) and it 
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then only becomes a duty when it if uaderuken 
for tbe purpose of preventing a repetition of 
CTitne, or an extension or continuation of injury. 
In both these case«, painful as tbe duty is, it is 
neither more nur less than 4 duty arising from 
the nature, inBuence, and operation of the true 
principles of genuine ]o?e and good-will to all 
maokiad. By the influence of these principles 
it B that I would wish to examine the performance 
of Diogenes ; but in conformity to tbe influence 
of these principles it is that I am deprived of 
giving him any merit for the productions of his 
pen. Whether the *' Royal Eclipse** is a fabrica- 
tion from newspapers, or whether it is an original 
production, cannot afifect the propriety or im- 
propriety of its publication. If it be asked what 
good can be expected to arise to the community 
from a publication of this description? I should 
reply, none whatever. It is neither calculated 
to promote the interests of virtue, nor to prevent 
the practice of vice. It carries with it all the 
malignity of unqualiflefl censure, and all the 
malicious impudence of unblushing exposure. 
Where the succession to the crown is not likely 
to be aflfected, where national harmony and se> 
coricy is not likely to be disturbed, the interference 
of tha public can' be neither necessary, useful, 
nor political. It can have no tendency to do 
good, but it may have a very powerful one in 
producing mischief. The private domestic tran- 
sactions of persons in the very highest rank in 
life, should be held as sacred as the private domes- 
tic transactions of persons moving in any of the 
inferior stations in society. Where is the femily 
who wonM willingly have all the whims and ca- 
prices to which at times, and under peculiar cir- 
cumaunces, it may occasionally or accidentally 
be subject^ exposed to the eye or the ear of the 
public? Where is the family who will not, for 
it< own peace and security, come forward to re- 
press a writer that should thus insolently trespass 
on a privilege that is interwoven with the very 
prtociples of domestic liberty. The liberty of 
the press I would by no means infringe on; but 
the liberty of publishing malicious and unne- 
cessary representations, even of real facts, that do 
not concern the public as a community, I would 
eofleavour to crush with all the firmness of cool, 
deliberate and persevering disapprobation. Never 
can the hands of the common hangman be better 
or more usefully employed than on occasions like 
these. To sacrifice the fuel of malevolence at 
the fooutool of disgrace, must be highly gratify- 
ing to all the votaries of virtue. 

It certainly might 'reasonably have been ex* 
pccteA that the discussion of a subject like that 
of the ** Delicate Inquiry,** if entered into at 
Ally would, at least, have been entered into with 
tHfl fealiogs ef a deUcate and sympathiungmiod j 



a mind awake to the diab(»lical influence of 
calumny on the one hand, and to the refined 
sensibilities arising from a possibility of existing 
innocence on the other; of a mind influenced 
by the commiserative operations of sympathy^ 
under a presumptive probability of frail y ; ami 
of dignihed respect and admiration under the 
possible Inference of malicious and unfounded 
accusations. A respect due to the public ought 
to have had, and certainly would have had, some 
weight with a writer who was not more under 
the direction of passions not altogether com- 
mendable, than under the direction of afl^ectiuiM 
calculated to produce regret and reforinaiioo 
rather than contempt and disgust. 

One exalted character Diog<*nes has unequU 
vocally attempted to destroy in the estimation of 
the public, without any real or apparent benefit 
arising to the community 'from the attempt. He 
has at the same time intruded on our notice 
another exalted character, with a wantonness 
altogether irreconcileable to every kuown prin- 
ciple of justice, candour, and consistency.—* 
Nothing betrays the influence of malignity in a 
writer more forcibly than a decided propensity to 
eradicate the very appearance of all existence of 
virtue and of excellence in those against whom 
the overflowing torrent of abuse is directed. He 
wholofes truth and sincerity for virtue*8 >-akc, 
loves candour and impartiality for truth*s sake. 
He who writes for the public good, writes for 
ages to come. He writes as he feels; and if he 
feels ast a rational being ought to feel, the feel- 
ings that he describes will be recogiiised with 
pleasure and acknowleflged with gratitude. By 
such a one the prevalence of report will never be 
considered as a substitute for reality of guilt. 
The value of character will never he diminished 
by the determinations of political expediency, 
wherein ration rl harmony and rational confidence 
are, and ever ought to be, peculiar objects of 
considerative attention. On either side prevalence 
of opinion is no criterion of guilt or of innocence; 
much less is a spirit of vehement condenmatioo 
a proof of exemption from error of decision. 
The public accusations of an upright writer arc 
founded only on hcH that are indisputable. He 
trusts not to the accuracy of report; he listens 
not to the levity of humour; his ear is deaf to 
the voice of slander ; and his heart, in a case 
like the one under consideration, is open to con- 
viction only on the evidence of his senses. In 
publishing the crime of another he will not sub- 
ject himself to the possibility uf a mistake. No- 
thing less than positive conviction, and that con- 
viction the result of the evidence of his own 
senses, will induce him to take from another 
that which he can never repay him, or return 
him ah adequate coonpenuiioD for. Character 
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U a jewel ol intrinsic value. This vaiiu- none conspicuous than those of their predecessor*, 
can dimmish or destro^ I ut its ownr-r. Is ex- | R<.nk and elevation were the objects arinsl 



trinsic vahie iSay b« iliminished and ruined by 
the conduct i>f thoi:sand«. ]r it is gndeservedly 
dimini''(»d, the world at brge becomes the 
sufFer.r. Oflenlimi's the energies o! virtue .jierale 
in proportion to the public csiimation of cha- 
racter to the b<-nci'^! niid advantage of mxnkinil ; 



vrhich the very fir^ ef; rts of th - s irit of re- 
beliion in tha- country 'veie Hir-CiCd. Libels 
v»ere daily issu'd from lh*» pre^s in Pa:i«, for the 
express purpose of de-troy ii»^ public confidence 
and Renera'iiis naiional di>'ifer.iion. The rnvd 
fjMiily were more particularly the ol jeers :2i- :sl 



and if thoe energi • .,.vraic to.th<r advantage of j. which the venom of iuveiori'e :^nd malevolent 
thfecommunityinproportionascharactersbecome , calumny wasdirecied. The op-ration ua«. gradual 
conspiciMiusly esiiirtjble, much of that influence |! in its progress, but fir ^y suci essfu' in ii> effect. 
must necessarily be lost when those energies are " It eradicjted affection and re-pect; and it pro- 
enfolded in the strong web of public calumny, '' duced suspicion and hatred. It tfTcit-.d a change 
from which they can never be wholly rescued \' of opinion mimical to virtue -^nd religion; and 
after they have been once enviously and mali- i by thi> change the kindling -sparks of di^affcclion, 
ciously, although unjustly, entangled. This is a ' ' disloyalty, and iMfidclity, were bl-jwn in-o j fljnir, 
consideration of so serious and of so lamtnlable ; whi h devoured and c«msumed every 'hing that 
a nature, that 1 have often ^upposell it lobe almost '• was before esteemed sacred and re>pc.::able. 
impossible that any person exercising the privi- }! Ac.rmst this Hnme the tiei of conMnguinity and 
le^eofa rational being, and possessing the ^innllest .; frion-iship were equally in-ecurc. The toltr.ition 
possible dtpree of sympathy •r fellow-feeli'jg for ; 
another^ could be so despicably (*cpraved as to i 
atteaipi to ruin, or even to cull in question the : 
respectul ilily >i( ny character, for any purpose 
whatjvrr, where the proof of its deformity was j 
not altogether clear, satisfactory and unequivocal. | 
The murderer is far less cruel than a person of 



this description ; and he is far less an enemy to 
the happiness of his own species. He s'abs, but 
the pang of regret excited by the effect of his 
barbarity in the victim of his hatred is healed for 
ever. The other also stabi, but it is with a view 
to establish a cause of reflection, uneasiness, 
discord, and disgrace fur ; ges to come. The one 
is soon forgotten, because its efferis have, with 
respect to this world, ordy a temporary duration, 
and a temporary operation : the otiier is remem- 
bered for ev^rj because the attachment of vice 
to rank, is what too many in all ages of the 
vf rid refer to with a kind of avage delight and 
brutal avidity, incompatible with every leeliug 
that can po'. ibly arise from any rational or reli- 
gious principle. Nothing less than a det<'rmined 
and conimued activity of virtue can effectually 
check or counteract the progress and establish- 
ment of this powcrfnlly de-itructivc vice. To 
weaken the influence and the effect of every 
exertion and of every undertaking and design 
that is truly commendable, is the undeniable 
motive of every species n( defj mutton. Per^^ons 
peculiaily respected for their domestic, th*»ir 
social, and their public virtues, who have obtained 
something more than a common share of popu- 
lar-ty, are always to be found among the number 
selected as objects of public reprobation. It is 
the object of calumny to generate mischief. It 
was by this destructive engine that the families 
of the nobility of France were swept away to 
i^Ve room for those whose virtues were not mure 



of calunmy is thccert.dn forerunner of inevitable 
destruction. Tnose who connive at this vice, 
sleep in danger; but those who encourage it, are 
roused from their error only by the ruin that 
awaits them. Of all calumny, political alamny 
or calumny cir<;ulate<l for the purpose of tffM- 
ing some political views ♦^r of resenting some 
political measures, is always the most ex'ensivdy 
ruinous. Its prevailing object is to dispo»ea 
virtue of excellence, goodnc-'S of value, honesty 
of confiilence, affability of poj.ularity, dignity of 
respcrt, generosity of merit, rank of veneration, 
and religion of utility. It contributes toannihi* 
late all love of goodness, all delerence to great- 
nes-?, and A\ subordination to law. It ntatk^ no 
distinction bawtn talents and virtue>; it pff- 
serves no mcdmm between ability and fideliiyp^ 
maint.iins no precise separation be' ween thectifl* 
solations arising from confidence and the api'^- 
hensions resulting from suspicion. To Miicertty 
it pays net the homage of approbation ; to AezeiX 
it evincesnot a disposition to be displean-d. Like 
the whirlwind, in its progress, it involves us lO 
dangers that no mortals can rtlieve us fmin. lii 
every direction the effect is felt, but from no 
quarter can its consequences he avoided. Tne 
slate is as insecure as the jn.li\idual. The court 
as the cottage. Royalty is invested with no lali*- 
man bv which its rhrection can be changed, its 
velocity impeded, or its ruinous consequences 
prevented. The toleration of calumny is the 
toleration of universal mischi'f To this tolera- 
tion must be attributed the insecurity of king- 
doms, of nations, and of empires. Nothing ^^n 
withstand that tempest which is suffered to beat 
down virtue by the a<lnVitted and predominant 
operation of this malign.nt and destructive vice, 
which in its birth wears the appearance of weak- 
ness and inconse<jaenihUity 5 it begim its course 
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bj iodirect atteni s to weaken the influence of 

the i«li|(ioas principle on the mind, and by a 

pro^fisite perseverance, di;>"niinate> a spirit of 

ifldiS^reace, which too generally terminates in a 

spirit of professe<t infidelity. It was thus ihat 

th^ rrUg^.on of France was swept away to make 

roij i\ for crimes of every description. Licen- 

ciousn^s reared her triumphant h'^ad, :ind me^ 

naced death and dt^: ruction lo all who possessed 

the furcitudeto resist the •;i<;.mtic strides by which 

the cram 'lied on the rig; tin, the libc>riieft, and the 

prirucrgf* of those who h<muured her not with 

the hoiD3ge of attention. The moment is arrived 

w^en the people of this country should reflect 

with a dciirce of no common Ncriouintss on the 

operatioQ of calumny on the goveaicicnt of 



France, and ap'il .1^ inference to themsc! vet. 
No sooner hn^ ' c royal umlly of that country^ 
been degradi.l oy this Vicc, Ihjn the footsteps of 
devastation and carnage were to be tnccd fr(<iii 
the throne to the cottjjj". N iiht-r youth nor 
ge, neither sex nor statiim, P'^iiher weilih nor 
poverty, neither jiu't'iUii nor ci..iJ[>?n, ne.iatr in- 
nocence nor excellence, were objects of consider- 
ation. Political cntliusia^m was the only watch- 
word for politic il dis>tiuct.' :■. Warned by so 
dreadful aa exai'iple, let u» with one heart and 
one mind drive away every appearance t^f calumny 
from among us, as the north wind diiveth ;twaf 
rain, or an angry countenance a b«ickbiiiog 
tongue. 

W.P. 



SPEECH DELIV^ERED IN A LITERARY SOCIETY. 



MS. CDXTOR, 

Having procured a copy of the following 
speech, which was delivered some years ago in a 
provincitl Literary Society, on the first admit- 
tance of a gentleman who was to fill the station 
of a deceased member, I have taken ihe liber- y 
of sending it to you, hoping you will not thiuk 
it unworthy of a place in your entertaining 
miscellanj. 1 remain, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
And constant reader, 

TIMOTHY JOGTROT. 

Gentlemen,— I carmot sufficiently acknow- 
ledge th«? honour 1 feel at heiR^ admitted in thin 
areo|>.>gLiS of literature, where the mentbers speak 
li'tle, and write less, but think much. How 
f eatly does it surpass the colleges of Oxfdrd and 
Cambridge, the productions of which yearly fill 
enormous volumes ! In this learned society you 
do not discu-^s subjects which might lead to dis- 
sention, but your minds are wrapped in <ober re- 
flection. In former times, the inhabitants of the 
country endeavoured to imitate the actions of 
Londoners; but now I have been assured that 
the case is reversed, and that m many public 
meetings no other noise is heard for several hours 
but the rattling of knives and fork«, and the ring- 
ing of glasses. How glorious is it for you, gen- 
tlemen, to see thfise proud citisvns who would 
Itave disdained your society, now take you f tr 
their models. But now that I am on this tht tne, 
how shall 1 ever be able to equal the exulted 
character 1 have been chosen to replace. (H-'re 
the speaker stopped for a moment, to receive th * 
applause m jmUy^his due). AU! if 1 cannot 



c^tial him, I will at least endeavour to tread m 
hi> fv>otstep^ ; and to further thi-i, I will give yois 
a !.ke»rh of his life and exernphry quali'ics. 

Do not expfct to hear a relation of battles; 
he tii-idiined the glory of arm*. Do not search 
in his history for the haughty cares of a magis- 
trate, who wishes to change the laws of his coun* 
try, and cause a revtdution. No; he trampled 
under foot the grandcOrs of the earth } and when 
his admirers wished to make him a ju>tireof the 
peace, he rejected the offer, not with that feigned 
modesty which Czsar affected when Anthony 
offered him the crown, but with a frankness that 
was truly philosophical. *< I understand nothing 
of the5e thing"?," said he. What genuine sensa 
is comprised in these few words? Is not all that 
the Grecian and Roman philo!>ophers have said 
on the subject of troubles being inieparablj 
allied with dignities, contained in this simple and 
laconic answer ? I am persuaded that people of 
real taste will prefer it to all that has been said bj 
our most celebrated poets. 

Do not impose on me the task of giving yon 
an analysis of his work*, for his modesty has pre^ 
vented it. He was far from sharing in the con- 
• eit of so many writers, whose motive for pub* 
li-^hiiig the fruits of their labours is rather to be 
.idmiied than to instruct the world. No one has 
ever doubted, gentlemen, that if he had taken 
up the pen, he would have surpassed Shakes* 
peare, Milton, Hume, and all our mo^t cWe- 
bratcd authors. He used to declare it, with that ■ 
ingennousn(*>s with which you were so well ac- 
quainted. ** Yes/* jdded he, *' fame wovid then 
single me out; I am a mortal, I am weak, and 
some emotions of pride might alter the serenity of 
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my soul.** ** But,** observed m friend, ** you need 
not put yoor name to your works.** " I should 
always be disco? rred ;** replied he, " and the 
Toice of praise would trouble the peace which 
reigns in my retreat " He preserved this syftem 
io obstinately, that when Ue was admitted one of 
you, you were forced to dispense with the Ctts> 
tomary speech on these occasions ; an exception 
which, 1 believe, has been mnde for him alone, 
and which exemjiltfi^s your modesty as ^uch as 
his; because, in <his speech, he could not have 
swerved from the established rule of praising you, 
and himself. He was magnanimous, for he dis- 
diined honours. He was possessed of talents, 
for he carefully concealed them. He was a deep 
thinker, for he never revealed the subject of his 
mediutions. His mother relates, that three nights 
previous to his btrth, she had three dreams, in 
which she saw three laurel -wreaths placed on her 
child's head by three muses, who alternately 
suckled him. I know that many learned men will 
refuse to credit this, for a very good reason ; be- 
cause their mothers, have not had a similar warn- 
ing. But Heaven sometimes grants that to 
greit minds, which it will not to the vulgar. 

At an early age he was sent tu school. Here 
the history of his life becomes rather obscure, 
and ofFi'rs a problem which I will solve. Some 
pretend that he shone conspicuous in the classes ; 
others, that he always held the lowest places. If 
the tirst tradition be true, his extraordinary talents 
already began to expand ; but if we must adopt 
the second, he disdained scholastic fame, or na- 
ture wished to ripen the fruit before it was pos- 
sible to descry the germ. However, 1 know he 
made a particular study of the syntax, but de- 
spised matheniaiicSj astronomy, natural and 
moral history, and all those trifling sciences which 
neither improve the mind nor the heart. On 
leaving school, his mother desjred him to choose 
a profession 5 but he disliked them all. " What 
then, will you do ?*' said she. «« I will think,** 
was this young philosopher's reply. " Well, 
then think,** rejoined this illustrious woman, this 
model f'»r mothers. In effect, he employed all 
his life in retiection. He read but little, because 
there arc so few good books ; and even when he 
perused the best authors, he generally fell asleep, 
because he felt his own superiority over those 
whose works delight the world. Charades and lo- 
gogryphs were his roost favourite study. " How 
often, gentlemen, have you beheld htm, like a 
new CEdipus, endeavouring to find out the word 
of a logogryph, with an eagerne^ that cannot be 
described ; if he could not succeed, he would 
beat his forehead, tear his hair, and show all the 
signs of a man in despair! this is the only time 
in his whole life w ben his phlegm and his courage 



were not in unison with his general behaviour. 
But when he had hit on the word, how his face 
was illuminated with joy ! No, thai of a monarch 
who bad just been crowned, never expressed any 
thing half so sublime or majestic. 1 owe to his 
fame to declare here, that he once sacrificed it 
entirely to me. I was seeking the word of an 
enigma, he found it out, and came and 
whispered it in my ear, permitted me to take the 
whole credit of it, and never revealed this 
secret to the day of his death ; unlike those in- 
discreet authors, who only lend their pens to their 
friends to claim two days afterwards the works they 
had given them. 

In short, gentlemen, he condescended to&- 
miliarize himself with the lowest ranks of people, 
and could so easily assume the language of the 
most illiterate peasant, that one would hive 
imagined it was natural tu him. His company 
was agreeable, and the appetite with which be 
ate, excited it in others. Recall to your remem- 
brance, gentlemen, the superb feast he gave you 
on the day of his reception; that soup, those 
exquisite pies, those . But I perceiv^ 

gentlemen, that I increase the grief you feel at 
his loss, and I will leave off speaking to weep 
with you for the death of this wonderful mao, 
who gave excellent dinners, and did not requite 
them to be returned. Grief stifles my voicc,and 
I have scarcely strength to read the sentence with 
which I intend to conclude. I proposed to make 
this great character my model, and I feci that I 
have transgressed against the law he had laid 
down by composing this; but it is the enly tine 
I will wander from his traces, and during the re- 
mainder of my life, 1 pledge myself to yon, as 
well as to the public, to- be bis faithful imitator. 
Allow me to add two more words, gentlemen, 
before 1 sit down. There have only been found 
among the papers of this great man two verses of 
a madrigal ; the first was composed ten yeaif 
ago, the second four. Merciless death has pM- 
vented him from writing the two last, and crown- 
ing his work. The following are the two venci 
in question : 

" Cupid is a wanton child, 

" Whose eyes and playful language.** 

« 

Which of us, gentlemen, would dare to put a 
finishing hand to this posthumous master-piece ? 
Ah! let us rather carefully preserve it in itt 
native beauty in our society, and not imitate 
those bold commentators who have dared to fill 
up the unfinished lines which Virgil had left in 
the six last books of his Eneid. 
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ON FLATTERY. 



FtATTur is praite carried to excess. To 
tell a woman she is handsome, l< to praise her ; 
to tell her ooe is no; so handsome as she is, ii to 
flatter her. 

This species of flattery is little obnoxious or 

inconvenient. What signifies whether we exag- 

gente the beauty, talent, wit, merit or virtue of 

any being, if that being be really diitioguished 

by talent or merit, and really handsome, witty, 

OTTfriuous. All we have to fear, is that the 

judgment which we pass on that person is much 

beneath his own opinion. It is very rare to find 

any one who does not value himself more than 

he is worth. 

But flattery is often liable to real inconvenien- 
ces ^ this IS when it raises defects into laudable 
qoaliiies, and vices into virtues. It then becomes 
falsehood. Fbttery, in this case, is the more 
dangerous^ as it is always sure of success, becausp 
it smothers the cry of conscience, and rids us of 
smportonate reflections, such as we cannot in- 
vestigate without blushing. 

The powerful are doomed to be flattered. How 
can it be otherwise ? They look upon them- 
selves as privileged beings, and would be dissatts- 
fled at not being considered as such. Besides 
thii, their condition unfortunately obliges them 
to keep at a certain distance from other men; ihey 
vainly bestow their confidence ; they never in- 
Sf'ire any. 

Flatterer and courtier are two synonymous 
words in every language. La Fonuine pre- 
tends we can never praise too much—*' The 
gods, our mistress, and our king ** 

The first may pass ; there is little Hanger in the 
second ; the last may lead to serious consequences. 
It might perhaps have been better expressed: 
there are three kinds of people who never think 
they are praised too much—*' Kings, women, 
and authors." 

• A slight knowledge of mankind is sufficient to 
learn that the most certain way of obuining 
their confidence and favour, is to praise them 
boldly to their face ; and as it might be dangerous 
to be ingenuous, and that moreover nothing is to 
be gained by frankness, every one prefers becom- 
ing a flatterer. 



The flatterer rartly raises his voke. His smile 
is gracious, his looks gentle and caressing i he 
is humble in his address, insinuating in his lan- 
guage, supple and polite in his manners. Every 
thing astonishes, pleases, and charms him in the 
person whose good graces he wishes to conciliate. 
He weeps or laughs with him, adopts his friend- 
ships and his dislikes, approves all he does or 
says, and identifies himself so much with him, at 
to make his presence a want, and his company 
a nece»sity. 

There are flatterers by character, these are the 
smallest in number. Other flatterers are so from 
interest ; these are numerous. The former ad* 
dress themselves Indiscriminately even to those 
from whom they expecf nothing ; the latter at- 
tach tliemselves solely to those from whom they 
II hope for riches or honours. The first see in a 
person only a subject to flatter ; the second at- 
tend only to the' power and credit of the person 
flattered. One speaks without premediution, 
the other says nothing but what he has previously 
studied. One rarely visits antechambers; the 
other passes one third of his life in them. 

It is said that flattery is a poison ; true, but a 
poison so sweet that no one mistrusts it, and no 
one repulses the person who knows how to pre* 
pare and to offer it. 

Flattery is less formidable to a fool, than to a 
wise man, because it is Karcely possible to flatter 
a fool more than he flatters himself. 

The arts are necessarily flatterers. A picture 
or a statue would remain in the hands of the 
painter or sculptor, if they did not give a hand- 
some likeness of the original. An architect who 
might be engaged to build a house, would find 
all his plans rejected were he not to sacrifice sim- 
plicity, to the obligation of exhibiting in the 
most trifling details the riches and magnificence 
of the proprietor. 

A book frequently owes i;s suc(*e» merely to 
the name of the pers«)n to whom it is d^dicateH, 
A celebrated engraver pull .shtd a print leprcsenl- 
ing Charles /. on hoi«tcb*ck. Cromtceli reiKned, 
the print had no sale: th^ ariist substituted 'he 
Protector^s head for tUat of the King, and the 
print met with prodigious success. 
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ESSAY ON QUACKERY. 



« In liw Of physic, quack in what you will, 
•* Cant and gTimace conceal the want of skill." 

For some lime past I have been at a loss how 
to etymologize the word Quackery ; or, in other 
words, as ihe schoolmaster asks his pupil, to 
know wde deikatur? Some of our English 
Dictionaries derive it fiom a French word; 
Kobert Ainsworth Latinises it by the words,— 
Empincns, histrio, medicus circuipforaneuSf ia- 
tralaptice. These are such immaleable and irre- 
frangible words as to be sufficient to unhinge the 
jawt, and distort the countenance in the pro- 
ounciaiion of them. With duedeference to these 
respecUble authorities, I beg leave, for once, to 
differ from them; not with so outrageous a con- 
dence as to assume a claim to superior knowledge 
but because my new derivation best suits my pur- 
pose. Among the innumerable variety of Quack* 
and Empirics with which this town swarms, 1 
have observed, that by whatever denomination or 
profession, orthodox or heterodox, spiritual or un- 
tpiritual distinguished, by whautver artifice pro- 
tected, or mask concealed, they coalesce unani- 
mously in one system, of which the word quatio 
to shake, is a just symbol. The system of quack 
ery being the shaking the money of fuols into 
the pockets of knaves. Permit me, therefore, 
from quatio to derive quackery. 

But to be serious. To point out the multi- 
farious paths of quackery, open their windings, 
develope their avenues, and explore their recesses, 
might be a laudable and useful employment, 
could we hope to investigate it fsirly and com 
plete it effectually. The insuperable difficulty is, 
that the great body of mankind, I mean the 
weak, the illiterate, and the undiscerning in every 
age incessantly bustle in search of variety, with 
out any determinate path or plan; hence con- 
stantly wheeling in the mases of incertitude, the 
prevailing humour, or passion of the moment, 
leads them into error or into truth. The highest 
authority assures us, that the Athenians, with 
those who resorted to Athens, that once venerable 
seat of polished science, suffered the inquisiiivo- 
ness of curiosity to supersede the arder of pursuit 
after laudable and substantial truths. Tht- 
Athenians, says St Luke, and strangers that were 
there, spent iheir time in nothing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing; and were we 
to examine the {leople of Engbnd, the same im- 
pertinent temper leads the multitude into end- 
less varieties of unaccountable methoils for the 
attainment of iheir respective ends. A man needs | 



but dcviiie from the esUblished opinions, and 
the practices of other men, and push forwar I hit 
measures with a furious ac ivity, suppor-edbya 
pompous and senseless loquacity, lo place him- 
self at the head of a seditiou* faction, a dangeious 
junto, or a conventicle; appearances presrrvt-d 
in language and exterior, sustain the character, 
promote the views, and accomplish the ends. 
Thus, by looking seriously into tl'e manners of 
men, and the springs of human intcniit>n«, we 
may someiimcs unravel the bewildering Ubyrinthi 
and unfold the pernicious errors in which novcl'v, 
vanity, grimace, and superstition involve the 
community. Men of unsettled, erroneous oi 
wicked priticiples, and who possess natural or 
acquired abilities, invariably do mischief to so- 
cieiy by defections from truth and rectitude, and 
their mischief is so highly malignant that it is 
frequently irreparable; for let these men quack 
in what they will, they seldom miss the goal 
proposed, which entails injury or ruin upon 
others. The puff oi airy sound predominaW. 
A statesman wrestles into the ministry fey voci- 
ferating the avarice and peculation of minVstry ; 
the alderman of a borough into the dignit^f ot 
mayor, by indicating the faulu and mistaWes 
of his predecessors ; and my lord's rat-catcher as- 
sures us he has the only recipe in the world whih 
destroys vermin. It is rela<cd of the famous 
Dr. Green, that when asked by an acquainance, 
a physician of eminence, how he acquired the 
aitcntion of the multitude, and preserved so oni- 
vereal an ascendancy over them ? The Doctor 
candidly replied:—" In the first place. Sir, niy 
procedure it in itself a ncivelty, and this atooc 
procures me a crowd ; then occasionally 1 throw 
out with vehemence and volubility, a number of 
technical terms, seasoned and fricasseed with 
scraps of Latin and Greek, and this convince* 
them that I am a great scholar. All this how- 
ever would not do, were not ray Andrew a merry, 
pleasant fellow ; with whom, by adopting our 
convers:tion to the stvle and humour of John 
Bull, we can keep hint together many hours in 
.1 very good humour, and at last send him awjy 
highly diverted and improved. Thus it coi.j?< 
that a pennyworth of julep from my hands at 
the price of a shilling, is of more estimation in 
the ideas of my customers than the best dose of 
physic from the shop of a regular educated apo- 
thecary ." 

The common sayinK, that the world is led by 
appearances, will be a general truth so long ^ 
there is incapacityi iodiscernmeDt, and capricious* 
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ncM in the world ; but to reflect upon the con- 

fasioa and destruction which always result! from 

^k firaserration of appearance, is painful indeed ; 

when cKtcmai circumstances represent a (aithlets 

piciora of the mind, we hazard very much in 

every dealkif and concern. The insincerity of 

the world indeed, in some ca^es, oblige us to 

conceal oor ultimate intentions from men ; but 

this is a mask which honour and honesty bid us 

wear do longer than we acquire the security of 

«ii ioSexible vigilance. Dr. Tiflotson's advice, 

at the long run, excels all substitute,— *< The 

best way in the world for a man to seem to be 

any tbing, is realty to be what he would seem to 

be.- 

Had Dr. Johnson studied the doctrine of Lord 
Chesterfield, most probably the world would have 
lost some part of his best writings, which were 
his real excellencies; and had he been the mest 
agreeable of men in his manner and address, he 
would have known no more of mankind and of 
books than he did. Wyuld every person pursue 
the natural bias of his own genius, to its utmost 
extent, in useful and commendable acquisitions, 
every occupation and profession, every art and 
science, would gradually arrive at perfection ; the 
glorious and systematical ftbric of human attain- 



ments would become so exalted and stupendous 
as to fill with amaaement and wonder even ita^ 
own directors. 

If a man is born lame or deformed, we do not 
ridicule him for attempts to conquer a language 
or a science ; but should he labour to become an 
expert actor, or dancing master, he fairly claims 
the laugh of derision and insult. 

Far from me be insinuations which might be 
deemed prejudicial to politeness; when the man 
of taste, refinement, and address, unites in the 
man of sound extensive knowledge, together they 
form a most elegantly polished and accomplished 
character. My meaning is simply, that when a 
man is neither formed by nature, nor led by in* 
cUnation, to shine in a drawing room, or an 
assembly, let him content himself by prudently 
relinquishing the pursuit ; and sit down to the 
acquisition of such things as accord with hisconi> 
prehension, lie in the reach of his understanding, 
and for which nature intended him. Be what tve 
are, is the best maxim ; inattention to which may 
lead us miserably to experience the folly of beinf 
what tot are not. Once stripped of borrowed 
plumes we justly excite contempt, are the oIk 
jecto of insignificance, and &1I to rise no more. 
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»ALACS or WESTMINSTER. 

Fkom the present appearance of some of the 
buildings, and the known age of others, it would 
seem that originally the palace of Westminster 
fiirmed two sides Of a square, and was all com- 
prebended within Old Palace- yard, of which it 
constituted the east and south sides. Its east side 
consisted of the Court of Requests, the Painted 
Chamber, the old House of Lords, the Princess 
Chamber, and several other nameless old rooms 
adjoining them ; those on the south cannot now 



culariy and emphatically directs that the stalls and 
rood-loft of the choir of Eton College, shall « be 
made in manner and form like the stalls aadroode 
loft in the Chappell of St. Stephen, at WesU 
minster.** From Stow*s Remarks on London^ 
St. Stephen^s Chapel was built by King Stephen 
about 1141. 

From Saadford*s Genealogy, we are informed 
that Edward IV. died at his palace of West- 
minster, April % 1483, and after his body had 
been inclosed in his coffin it was brought into 



be ascertoincd, as none of them are at present J S»- Stephen's Chapel, where three masses were 

existing. Stow says the antiquity is uncertain, 

but that l^dward the Confessor resided and died 

here. 

King Stephen is .«aid to have built the chapel 

•f St. Stephen, where the House of Commons 

saw sit, probably intending it as a chapel for the 

palace, iii the room of one which existed before. 

That tlie structure of St. Stephen's Chapel had 

obtained at least tho highest and most decided 

approbation, in an age distinguished for archi* 

lectural refinements and magnificence, is apparent 

from the will of King Henry VI. which parti- 
te. XXJJI. Vol. lU. 



sung. It remained there eight days, and was 
then conveyed to Westminster Abbey, and finally 
to Windsor. 

After the various changes the old palace of 
Westminster had undergone from accident by 
fires and the ruinous state it remained in for years, 
it i.c reported to have been afterwards inhabited 
by Queen Elizabeth j and the inner room, in 
which the Court of Exchequer frequently sit, 
has been traditionally affirmed to have been her 
bed-chamber. The outer room at the top of 
the iteps from Westmipfter^hall, whtre on other 

Bb 
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occasions the same court now continues to sit, I 
has also been said to have been used by her as a 
concert, or breakfast room. 

At the upper end of Westminster-Hall is a 
marble stone (perhaps table or bench) of nineteen 
feet in length and three feet in breadth, and a 
marble chair, where the kings of England formerly 
tat at their coronation dinners, and at other 
•olemn times the Lord Chancellor, but now not 
to be seen, being built over by the Courts of 
King^s Bench and Chancery. Search has lately 
been made close to thesouthern wall, but without 
success. It is highly probable that the chair and 
table were placed at a distance from the wall, to 
allow of a space for the attendants on the royal 
• person; so that had the examinations been at 
about the distance of fifteen feet from the wall 
these relics might have been discovered. Is not 
Ihe title of " Court of King's Bench" probably 
derived from this identical marble bench ? It is 
well known that our early kings sat in parlia- 
ment in Westminster- Hall. 

Leaving the ancient palace of Westminster, 
we shall again return to our remarks on the 
alteiationa and improvements in the streets, 
lanes, &c. in the vicinity of the Hall. The city 
of Westminster was so difficult of access previ- 
ously to the erection of the present commodious 
bridge, and the streets were so narrow and dirty, 
and lined with so many wretched dwellings, as to 
cause the parliament to pass ao act, in the reign 
of George II. for the purchase of all such tene- 
menta^nd places is stood in the way of improve- 
ment. For instance, they bought the ancient 
market place called the Round Wool-staple, 
which stood at the east end of the spot now called 
Bridge-street, on which the western abutment of 
the bridge was built, for which it appears they 
gave the sum of eight hundreil and forty pounds. 
8ome remains of the place where this s'aple was 
kept, and particularly an old stone gate fronting 
the Thames, were in being till the year 1741, 
when they were pulled down j and until this date 



the place retained its Original name. Formerly 
(he only coach road to the Houses of Parliameot 
was through Kiog-street and Union- street, which 
were in so miserable a state that faggots were 
thrown into the ruts on the days on which the 
king went to parliament, to render the passage of 
the state-coach more easy. 

The Clock- tower, which stood on the north 
sideofNew Palace-yard, was taken down in^l715, 
and the noble bell which it contained, called 
Great Tom of Westminster, was purchased for 
St Paul's cathedral; but on its way through 
Temple;bar it rolled off the carriage, whereby it 
was cracked, and rendered useless until it was re- 
cast. On the rim of the newly-rast bell an in> 
scription intimates that it was brought from the 
ruins of Westminster. 

The present St. Margaret Vstreet is formed out 
of St. Margaret's- lane, and a portion of the 
ground on which part of the palace originally 
stood. So extremely narrow was the old lane, 
that pales were obliged to be placed four feet 
high, between the foot-path and coach- road, to 
preserve the passengers from injury, and from 
being covered with the nMid which was splashed 
on all sides in abundance. At the end of tbii 
lane, in Old Palace-yard, stood the ancient brick 
buildings called //earen and Purgatory \ within 
the premises of Purgatory was preserved the 
Ducking- stool ^ which was employed by the bur- 
gesses of Westmioster for the punishment of 
scolds. The lady was strapped within a chait 
fastened by an iron pin, or pivot, at one end of 
a long pole, suspended on its mlldle by a lofty 
trestle, which having been previously placed on 
the shore of the river, allowed the body of the' 
culprit to be plunged 

** Hissing hot into the Thames.** 
When the fervor of her passion was supposed to 
have subsided by a few admonitory duckings, 
the lever was balanced by pulling a cord at the 
other end, and the dripping Xaniippe was ex- 
posed to the ridicule of her neighbouis. 



CONTINUATION OF VOLTAIRFS ZADIG. 



In the Eleventh Number of our Magazine 
we inserted a chapter which had never been 
translated, from Voluire's " Zadig, or Destiny," 
being the fourteenth chapter, entitled 77te Dance. 
The following chapter has likewise hitherto re- 
mained untranslatefl, it completes the work 

The story continues as follows :— 

Zadig made use of part of it to send expresses 
to Babylon, who were to acquaint him with the 
f Ate of Astarte. He gate this order in a trembling 



voice, his blood re-flowed to his heart, his eyea 
waxed dim, his soul was ready to quit his b»dy. 
The courier departed, Zadig saw him embark ; 
he returned to the palace, seeing nobody, think- 
ing he was in his own apartment, and pro- 
nouncing the word love.-—** Ah ! love,'* said 
the king, " that is precisely the matter in ques- 
tion, you have guessed what troubles me. What 
a great man you are ! I hope you will teach m« 
how to find a woman proof against crrery tempta* 
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tton, as yon h:ive taught me to procure a dbin- 

terested treasurer.** Zadig, who had recovered 

his semes, promised to serve htm in love as he 

had dons in finances, although, it appeared still 

more iKfliicQU. 

*' Mf body and my heart—** said the king to 

Zadig. At these words the Babylonian could not 

help intenuptifig his majesty. " How kindly I 

Uke it,** Slid he, ** th^t you did not say my 

mind and my heart, for we hear nothing else in 

the cooveisations in Babylon ; we see nothing 

but books which treat of mind and heart, by 

people who have neither; but. Sire, have the 

goodness to proceed. Nabussan continued thus : 

** My body and heart are destined to love,— ihe 

first of these two powers has reason to be satisfied. 

I have here a hundred women at my service, all 

beautiful, complaisant, anticipating, even volup> 

tuous, or at least feigning tu be so with me. My 

heart is not nearly so happy, 1 have had more 

than sufficient proofs that many caresses have 

been bestowed on the king of Serondib, and that 

Nabussan was very little minded. Not that I 

bdieve my women arc unfaithful, but I wish to 

find a aoul devoted to me ; for such a treasure I 

would willingly give the hundred beauties whose 

charms 1 possess. See whether among these 

hundred Sultanjs you can find one who really 

loves me.** 

Zidig ahswered as he had done about the 
fiaancieis r— ** Sire, let me have my own way ; 
bet, in the first place, permit me to dispose of 
treasures to the amount of those which were dis- 
played in the corridor of temptation ; I will give 
a good account of them, and you shall lose 
nocbiag.** The king left him absolute master. 
He selected thirty-three little Humpbacks, the 
fihliiestand most disgusting he could find ; thirty- 
threa of the most beautiful young Pages ; and 
thirty-three of the most, robust and eloquent 
Bonzes. They were all permitted to enter into 
the private cells of the Sultanas. Every one of 
the little Humpbacks had fiwt thousand pieces 
of gold to give; and on the very first day all the 
Humpbacks were happy. The Pages, vrho had 
nothing to bestow but themselves, only triumph- 
ed at the end of two or three days. The Bonses 
were put to a little more trouble, but at last thirty 
three devout ladies surrendered themselves. The 
king, who had beheld all these proofs without 
being seen, was astonished ; of his hundred wives 
ninety- nine yielded before his face. 

There remained one quite young and innocent, 
and whom the king had never approached. 
Thiee different Humpbacks were detached to her, 
who offered her as far as twenty-five thousand 
pieces of gold ; she was incorruptible, and could 
not help laughing at the idea those Humpbacks 
muit hava had, of believing that money would 



render them better made. The two handsomest 
Pages were sent to her; she said she found the 
king handsomer. Then the most eloquent of 
the Bonnes was let loose on her, and after that 
the most intrepid ; she looked on the first as a 
bo sting babbler, and she would not even con* 
descend tu suspect the merit of the second. 

•* The heart does all," said she ; ** 1 shall never 
yield to the gold of a Humpback, the graces of a 
young man, or the seductions ef a Konze. 1 
shall love only Nabussan, son of Nussanab, and I 
will wait till he deigns to love me.** 

The king was transported with joy, wonder, 
and tenderness. He took back all the money 
which had caused the Humpbacks to succeed, 
and made a present of the whole to the beautiful 
Falide, that was the name of the young lady. 
He gave her his heart, she richly deserved it ; 
never was there a more brilliant flower of youth, 
never were the charms of beauty so enchanting. 
The truth of history permits us not to conceal 
that she made but an indifferent courtesy ; but she 
danced like a Fairy, sung Uke a Siren, and talked 
like the Graces ; she was full of talents and 
virtues. 

Nabussan beloved and adored her ; but her eyes 
were blue, which became the source of the 
greatest misfortunes. There was an ancient law 
which forba'^e kings to love any of those women 
whom the Gieeks have since called hoopiet. The 
chief of the Bonzes had established that law above 
five thousind years ago ; ii was in order to ap- 
propriate unto himself the favourite mistress of 
the first king of Sertndib, that this chief Bonze 
had made the anathema on blue eyes pass as a 
fundamental constitution of the state. All the 
orders of the kingdom came tomake remonstrances 
to Nabussan. It was publicly said that the last 
days of the empire were come, that the abomina- 
tion was at its height, that aW nature was threat* 
ened with some sinister event ; that, in a word, 
Nabussan, son of Nassunab, loved two large blue 
eyes. The Humpbacks, the Financiers, the 
Bonzes, and the Brunettes, filled the kingdon^ 
with their complaints. 

The savage people who inhabit the northern 
parts of Serendib took advantage of this general 
discontent, and made an irruption into the states 
of the good Nabussan. He demanded subsidies 
from his subjects. The Bonaes, who possessed 
half the revenues of the state, were contented 
with raising their hands to heaven, and refused 
to put them in their coffers to assist the king. 
They sung prayers to beautiful music, and left 
the state a prey to the barbarians. 

** O my dear Zadig, wilt thou deliver me from 
this terrible perplexity ?** dolefully cried Nabus- 
san. ** Most willingly,** answered Zadig ; " you 
shall have as much money fiom the Bonies as 
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jou may require. Leave those lands on which 
their' castles are situated to their £ite, and only 
defend your own/* Nabusaan did so. The 
Bonses came and cast themselves at the kinK*s 
feet, and implored his astiistance. The king an- 
swered them by a charming piece of music, of 
which the words were prayers to heaven for the 
preservation of their lands. The Bonzes at last 
parted with their money, and the king happily 
put an end to the war. 

Thus Zadig by his sage and fortunate counsels, 
and by the greatest services, had drawn on him- 
self the irreconcileable enmity of the most power- 
ful men in the empie. The Bonzes and the 
Brunettes swore to ruin him ; the Financiers and 
the Humpbacks did not spare him, they rendered 
him suspected by the good Nabussan. Services 
which have been performed often remain in the 



antechamber, and suspicions enter into the 
binet, according to the saying of Zoroaster ; every 
day brought fresh accusations ; the first is re- 
pelled, the second only graies, the third wounds, 
and the fourth kills. 

Zadig intimidated, who had successfully con- 
eluded the af&irs of Setoc, and remitted his 
money, resolved to leave the island, and to go 
himself in search of Astarte; " for," said he, 
«• if I remain in Sercndib, the Bonzes will have 
me empaled *, but whither shall 1 go ? In E^pt 
I shall be a slave, in Arabia I shall probably be 
burnt, in Babylon strangled. However, 1 must 
know what is become of Astarte ; I will set oat 
and see for what my sad destiny haa reserved 



me. 
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A TOUR IN ZEALAND IN THE YEAR 1809- 

BT A NATIVE OF DENMARK. 
[Concluded from tagt 159.] 



Tub next morning we left Elsinore, taking | Danish troops were taken into the pay of ^g- 



the road which runs along the coast. On either 
side we beheld fishing towns, gentlemen^s seats, 
forms, woods, grouping indiscriminately, and 
presenting a most beautiful contrast to the naked 
shores of Schonen. Having set out early, we 
enjoyed the pleasure of our walk with every ad- 
ditional satisfaction a fine morning could give it. 
By noon we reached Hirschlielm, an insignifi- 
cant hamlet, which derives its name from the 
adjacent palace, built by Christian VI. on the 
flpot where his valiant Queen, by personal prowess, 
overcarne a stag. The situation of this decaying 
palace is so l.>w, thit the roof is on a level with 
the high road. It affords a striking example of 
the singularity of that monarch, who impatient- 
ly sought the gratification of every trifling whim^ 
oi capricious humour. When 1 reflect on his 
reign, I cannot avoid smiling at fhe manner in 
which German travellers speak of his public 
works. By comparing the present state of Den 
jnark wiih the days of Christian VI. who 
erected the PahceofChristbnsborg without bur- 
dening his people with the expence, they studi> 
ously infer tlie insquality of our means, and 
loudly tail the world our state is on the decline. 



land and Holland, and 800Q into that of the 
Emperor. These men, animated hy the ^oiiooi 
exampleof their sovereign, fought bravely, and 
gained the admiration not only of their allies, 
but of the world, to the immorul honour of 
their country. 

We left Hirschholm for Dronninggaard, a villa 
belonging to the Counsellor of state, Mr. de Coa- 
inck. This gentleman gives tickeu of admissioa 
for Wednesdays and Sundays, to any who wc^ 
to see his e&tate, which on various accounts de- 
serves notice. We first visited the farm aud 
inspected the cattle; a most excellent stock, 
constantly improving by his intercourse with 
England. In the park we found a puriinghrook, 
which we traced through a beautiful clump of 
trees into a valley, where an artificial hermitige 
stood, encompassed by a garden. We reclined, to 
enjoy the beauty of the retired scene. On a Urge 
oak were hung such implements of husbandry as 
might be necessary to the secluded life of the 
tenant of this i nteresting spot. Entering the cell, 
we observed every thing peculiar to the habitation • 
On the roof doves were perched, billing and coo- 
ing, which, contrasted with the notes of multi* 



Nothing, however, but German sagacity could || fiirious birds, aided our fancy, and^as it were, in- 
devise so empty a conjecture ; and to their solici- 1| stantly transferred us to an impenetrable recess of 



tude our country is indebted for many an asser 
tion equally vague and unfounded. 

When the question of Spanish succession agi 
tated the various cabinets of Europe, in the life- 
time of hit fatberi Frederick the Foucth, 12000 



unconstrained nature. At a little distance ww 
perceived the source of the brook, covered by a 
grotto, in which a stone had an inscription froia 
Ovid, alluding to the clearness of the stream. 
In our immUe about tbae gtidens we came ttt 
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a siuBiBei-bousei built oa a projectiog point ^ it 
had this iiMCripitoO)' Amieis QtdetL The prot- 
pect hence, ddig hted us in the extreme* 
« We fcturncd to our ina, and betook ourselves 
to rest. At eight we departed for Lyngbye, a 
cheerfol village, indeed the first in the island. 
Its shoit distance of six miles from the metropolis 
has induced many peisoas of opulence to build 
coontr J seus there and in the neighbourhood. 
Bat its pre-eminence as a village is not confined 
to this accidental circumstance^ for its manu- 
fictares tend considerably to enhance its cele- 
brity. 

Before you enter this village from Fredericks- 
diJ, yoo pass a wood, with a glade of some ex- 
teac. Here we observed a number of people 
lolling at their ease upon the grass, and partak- 
ing of various refreshments. It is usual wiih the 
middliug classes who visit Jaegersborg Park in the 
holiday aeaaon, to go thither by way of Lyngbye, 
and, as every thing is very dear in the park, to 
take provisions for the day^s consumption, and 
nake their Arst meal on this glade. 

On hearing music, which seemed to proceed 
from a hillock overgrown with trees, we ascended, 
and discovered an old man singing some German 
air«, which were accompanied with his guitar, 
and the voices of five ragged children. His face 
was deeply furrowed by woe, yet there appeared 
cheerfulness and resignation in his countenance. 
The object was too interesting not to excite curio- 
sity. My friend kindly asked him the cause of 
his distress, when the poor man frankly told us, 
** That he formerly had been an opulent merchant 
at Amsterdam, where he was ruined by the 
French. That he came to Denmark with a wife 
and eight children, the elder of whom worked at 
a' tnde^by which himself and his little ones were 
preserved from starving. Their mother," he said, 
** died with grief.** He paused, then feelingly 
closed his little narrative, not by venting curses 
on the authors of his ruin, but by a look and 
sigh that touched the heart, and called up cv^ry 
generous sentiment. Every one who listened 
felt for him, and each added a mite to alleviate 
his miseries. 

Opposite the wood is a Royal seat called Sor- 
genfrie, belonging to Prince Frederick. U is ex- 
tremely small, but presents itself with advantage 
from an avenue leading up to the rising ground 
on which ilsunds. 

In the gardens, which are neatly laid out, a 
monument b erected to the memory of Princess 
Sophia Fredericks, the wife of the Prince. She 
died in the year 1794. 

From Lyngbye we crossed the fields to Jae- 
gsnboig Fark. A t the entrance, on a n em inence, 
is an inn, called fhe Fortune. A telegraph 
has alio been erected there since the year 1801. 



I From this height we saw Copenhagen ior the first 
time since we left it. At »ome distance, in the 
valley below, is the country seat of tiie imnioi tal 
Count Bernstorff. 

In a valley at the extremity of an extensivo 
plain, RaadvadsmoeIlen,a manufactory belonging 
to the company of hardwarcmen, is established. 
The articles are scarely inferior to British ; and 
manufactured in great abundance ; importations 
from Birmingham, Sheffield, S:c. are, however, 
essential to the demands of the country. This 
undertaking being carried on with considerable 
spirit, it cannot fail in time to prove highly bene- 
ficial. It alrfady forms the mo^t important of 
the British settleinenu in Denmark. 

On our return from the manufactory, we s'op* 
ped at the Hermitage, formerly a hunting palace, 
in the neighbourhood of which the deer are seen 
graaing in herds of from five to six hundred. 
The eminence on which the palace is built com- 
mands a fine view, of which the sea constitutes a 
considerable portion. 

As we penetrated the forest an increi^ing ooise 
and bristle gave us assuratice that we a^^iroached 
the scene of general festivity and minh. 

Time has sanctioned the custom of visiting this 
wood every year, from St John*s day to the Vi- 
sitation of the Virgin. Tents for the accommo- 
dation of all classes are pitched on a longitudinal 
grass-plat, where every sort o( refreshment may 
be had. A spring, discovered some centuries 
ago by a girl named Christina Piil, ruiis close by, 
and on an adjoining eminence a number (if booths 
arc erected. Here are a variety of amusements. 
Wild beasts from all parts of the globe, horse- 
manship, rope-dancing, sleight-of hand, wax* 
work, and even German dramas are exhibited. 
Kotzebue*s play of ** Misanthrope and Repen- 
tance," or, as it is called in England, *< The 
Stranger,** was announced by the bills. The 
celebrity of this piece, which is frequently acted 
at Copenhagen, induced us to visit the theatre, 
where we found an assemblage of per&ons who 
would have graced a belter cause. The miser- 
able appearance of the house was pertectly de- 
scriptive of the scene which followed, at oncQ 
too despicable to merit or provoke criticism. 
Hence we reiiaired to the equestrian booth. This 
species of exhibition being unusual in Denmark, 
afforded me infinite amusement. 

The next object that struck us was a diminu- 
tive French juggler, clad in a suit of crimson silk, 
his hair frizzed out in a full extravagance of 
ancient French fashion, and an enormous bag 
dangled half way down hi« back; with many 
polite shrug' he requested the passengers to w.li^ 
in, and see his wonderful performances just about 
to begin. We obeyed his inviution, and took 
our 8aat»« Shortly after. Monsieur made liaa 
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appearance, and with his most romantic gesti- 
culations delivered a famous speech. He then 
proceeded to his sleight-of-hand tricks, which he 
performed with amazing dexterity. Among other 
things, he chopped off the heads of several 
chickens, and restored them. I rather wondered 
so able an artist could not find preferment in his 
own country. 

The evening being far spent, we resolved not 
to waste any more time or money un shows, and 
therefore turning towards the green plat, mingled 
with the crowd which pissed to and from the 
spring. All who visit the park make a point of 
tasting this water ; its coolness and clearness are 
exuemely agreeable. A box stands near the 
spring to receive the offerings of the charitable; 
and it is pleasing to add, that those who come to 
be happy themselves, do not forget others whom 
age, distress, or sickness has prevented from 
sharing in their pleasures; as the contributions 
annually received in this way are very consider- 
able. We drank of the spring, and left the park 
by the way of Kiampenborg Tavern, which leads 
aiong the sea shore. 

At some little distance hence the Count 
Schimmelmann has a beautiful country seat, 
reared on an eminence, which rises above the 
spring of Emilia. The Count has erected a 
monument to the memory of his wife, and that 
it might be a symbol of his excessive grief, he 
caused the water to spovtfrom an eye, on which 
account, the spring is vulgarly called, ** The 
"Weeping Eye." Trees, which almost now reach 
the summit of the mount, throw a shade over 
the spof, and benches are ]iAaced, in different 
^ positions, to invite repose or indulge contem- 
plation. 

Most persons, in their way to and from Co- 
penhagen, halt at this interesting spot. A pea- 
sant maid attf nds to hand a cup of water to the 
pissenger, who, while he rests a moment, is de- 
liglited with the prospect of the sea, which ap- 
pears not many yards distant from his feel. 

We njxt reached Ordrup, where we deter- 
mined to pass the night. This village was almost 
wholly consumed by fire some ye^rjt ago, and is 
• now much improved by new buildings, which 
are chiefly gcntlcmen^s seats. The next mom- 
iiig we turned into the avenue leading to Count 
Bernstorff^s mansion, a very large, and certainly 
the most magnificent country residence in the 
island. It is built in a valley. Three sides of it 
are enveloped in romantic groves; but the front 
is entirely open, and presents itself most advan- 
tageously to a distant observer. A solemn still- 
ness reigned around, without any other interrup- 
tion than the occasional melody of birds within 
the f rovey which gave a contemplative charm 



to the scene, and made it perfectly enchanting. 
1 viewed it feelingly, it was the haven of a pilot 
who had weathered many a storm in leodeiing 
services to his country, and left behind him aa 
example worthy the imitation of the naost ex- 
alted characters. 

At some little distance from this seat of Conitt 
Bernstorff, is the Hamlet of Jaegersborg. Th« 
hunting box which stood on this spot has bcea 
demolished, and barracks built jn its room for 
the hussar recruits who are drilled here. It was 
the hour of exercise when we approached. Al- 
though they appeared awkwardly to perform ihe 
new difficult manoeuvres lately introduced into 
the cavalry service, still, with some patience oa 
the part of the ofiiceit they may in time becomo 
expert. 

With the abolition of German troops, w* 
have lost German habits, and it is no longer the 
fashion to inake men soldiers by flogging them. 
Having no Germans to run away, desertion, for- 
merly so frequent, is now little known. The 
perpetual punishments were offensive to all who 
felt for their fellow-creatures, and the new system 
naturally gives satisfaction. 

The bad habits of these, vagabonds were 
communicated like a plague among our native 
soldiers, and thus, not only the name, but tbe 
profession, became contemptible. The national 
character, therefore, demanded a reform ; no 
foreigner in future, can serve in our army. Na- 
tives, subject to be enrolled as soldiers, are to 
serve for six years only, instead of eight j the 
two first on garrison duty, and for the remainder 
of their lime, they are only to pass one month 
of the year at Copenhagen, for the purpose off 
exercise ; and this without prejudice to their 
regular pay, bread, and quarters ; they are, be- 
sides allowed five dollars per head, yearly, for 
marching money. 

A method has been adopted throughout the 
army, much more likely to improve a soldier 
than the lash. Premiums are distributed to the 
deserving; emulation, consequently, inspires all 
to aim at the prize, and in such a competitioa 
none can lag far behind. 

We returned from Jaegersborg, and came to 
the village of Gientofte, which slopes down the 
banks of a lake. There are few &nnen in this 
place, the houses chiefly belonging to citizens. 

The appearance of this part of the coantrf 
strongly marks the beneficial exertions of the 
first Count Bernstorff. The grateful peaants, 
many years ago, erected a plain marble mo- 
nument by the high road in honour of the 
Count. 

Not far from the high road, on the banks of a. 
lake, are the remains of the village of £mdrupj 
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now reduced to rwo farms, the other peasants 
haTin;; mored to the fields assigned to ihem. 
When 1 speak of this yillage, it reratls ihe en- 
)oyroent of my boyish days j hard by lives a pea- 
sant on «ho«e farm 1 was accustomed when at 
school gladly to pass my holyd^tys. When the 
dreadful confljgration of Co|)enhagen, in the year 
179^, destroyed nine hundred and forty-three 
houses, this man (as did all the peasants of the 
neigfabourhooil), repaired with his waggon to the 
city, that he might assist in saving the property 
of the inhabitants. While selfish minds were 
employed in forming schemes for turning the 
jDi>fonunes of others to their own advantage, 
my honest friend was actuated by very opposite 
motives. He was employed to move the goods 
of one of our favourite masters, and agreed for a 
small sum; but although he did much more than 
he had stipulated for, it was impossible to force 
any additional reward upon him. 

To this peasant^s instruction I am indebted for 
whatever I may know of the rural pursuits of my 
country; his judgment, opportunities, and per- 
severance, permitting him to cultivate his lands 
an a superior plan. 

Not having as yet visited a regular farm, my 
friend gladly acceded to my proposal of making 
a visit to one where 1 was sure to meet a hearty 
welcome. We found our host at home, and 
soon eng-iged him to shevr us his fields, which 
contained upwards of sixty acres, all inclosed 
with Irvuig fences, and presenting a most gratify- 
ing proof of the industry of their owner. Which 
ever way we turned, no waste spot was discern- 
ible. Rye, barley, oats, pease, Ures, and pota- 
toes waved without intermission over the ex- 
uberant soil ; while in other fields the abundant 
clover almost overtopped the sportivje lambs 
which frisked around their dams, tethered with 
long ropes to the ground. 

The peasants at a s^ort distance from the city 
find considerable advantage in its vicinity ; but it 
likewise teems with ills, by teaching them luxury. 
The peasant vrho goes to town for a waggon load 
•f manure, generally returns with a little store of 
coffee and gin ; and custom has already made 
these articles essential to the domestic establish- 
meat of a rustic family. Nor is this the only 
evil.— They neglect altogether the cultivation of 
their gardens for the more advantageous, and less 
toilsome, produce of the ifields. It is quite a 
pheoomenoo to see a garden occupy an acre at 
any farm within a few miles of Copenhagen. 
My friend^s garden was not better than those 
ol his neighbours ; it scarcely occupied half an 
acre, and iti chieif bout wu twenty or thirty 



hives of bees, in the managemeui of which he 
was particularly skilful. 

Notwithstan'fing the evident superiority of my 
hosCs management, 1 think he excelled in the- 
ory. He wa«, it is true, born a peasant ; but he 
had rubbed off much of his original roufrhne ••, 
and vras above being guided by custom or pre- 
judice. His judgment was improved by a store 
of reading!, which placed him far above his 
equals in life. He took great pleasure in study, 
and whenever he had a leisure hour, he em- 
ployed it ia perusing such authors as might yield 
him solid information. Nor did he confine his 
knowledge to reading ; the study of mankind he 
faund equally necessary ; and so happily did he 
apply his talents, that he was a rational and 
pk'«sing companion on any subject. Sonietimes, 
indeed, 1 have heard him acquit himself in a 
manner that would not have disgraced a professed 
scholar. He was a politician too, but with one 
very rare talent, no warmth of argument pre- 
vented him from discriminating when to persist 
and when to be silent. He never fatigued his 
hearers. 

When I reflect on the pleasures I have here 
partaken in the early part of my life, I gris^ve to 
think those happy days are past, nev«r to return; 
I love to dwell on the remembrance of what I 
then enjoyed ; my claims were small and soon 
answered ; but I have since found, that the more 
our choice of pleasure expands, the less deep is 
the stream. My friend^ good humour always 
enlivened mine ; hi> jokes appeared to me the 
soul of wit, and his honest hospitility in my 
mind surpassed ail the refinements of polished 
breeding. 

We continued with him till Sunday, when he 
drove us to church. We passed Soeborg lake, 
which supplies the city with water, and reached 
Broenihoey. 

My friend took it into his head to return to 
Copenhagen by sea; we therefore crossed the 
fields down to the Lime-kiln, where we hired a 
boat. Just as we were pAS>-ing the most remark- 
able field about Copenhagen, I Deprged him to 
accompany me a few paces out of the way, thai I 
might shew him something worthy his observa- 
tion. Immediately on the shore stands a small 
stone with this inscription, JuMilz-Stedet (Place 
of Justice), the sight of which cannot fail to excite 
agreeable sensations, when we consider how sel- 
dom it is frequented. The last execution took 
place in the year 1797. I shall not turn casuist 
on this occasion; whatever the cause, effects 
combine to render this stone an honourable mo* 
nument of the national characteri 
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The first glance our hero had of Mrs. Jones 
iliseoncerted him, ami made him forget what he 
proposed sajing to her. She was a very tall wo- 
maOy of about forty \ her face was still sufficiently 
handsome to inform the beholder that she must 
have been once very beautiful ; but it was a kind 
of beauty that even in its zenith cou^ never 
have touched the hoart; at least Sir Edward 
thought so, as it seemed toully devoid of feminine 
grace. The bold expression of her large black 
eyesy her deportment, her voice, all combined 
to inspire a ceruin dread, toully bereft of re- 
spect. 

After having received our hero with frigid po- 
litaneti, she listened in silence to the purport of 
his visit. He then proceeded to tell her that 
being named by Mr. Clements as his universal 
legatee, and being acquainted with the lively in- 
terest his benefactor felt in her niece^s welAre, 
he thought he only fulfilled a sacred duty in 
offering to share with her the property of their 
mutual friend. He added, that the interest of 
the said sum should be regularly paid her, and 
that on the day of her marriage she should re- 
ceive the principal. 

After having finished, not without some diffi- 
culty, this unpleasant explanation, and having 
blushed when pronouncing the appellation of 
aunt or niece, white Mrs. Jones remained un- 
daunted. Sir Edward ceased tpctking, much 
astonished at the little effect hu words had pro- 
duced J and was answered in the following man- 
ner:— 

" I do not comprehend," said she, with an air 
of supercilious gravity, " how you. Sir, who 
have received such posiiife proofs of Mr. Cle- 
Rient>* confidence and affection, can be ignorant 
of the project which occupied him for several 
years previous to his death, and which 1 have 
heard him speak of a thousand limes. My niece 
was intended for you j it was you whom he had 
•elected for her husband. The very last time we 
met, he entertained me with the many advan- 
tages you would derive from him, if you agreed 
to this marriage, and on this account solely has 
he bestowed his fortune upon you. Permit me, 
then. Sir, before I reply to your proposal, to a«k 
whether yuu, whose aincerity 1 confide in, are 
not ac(^ttaiotcd wUU your bcnjefactof^a iateo- 



Saying these woids^ the fixed her penetrmttng 
eyes on Sir Edward, who, in reply, presented her 
with a copy of the will, which he had bad the 
precaution of bringing with him, to eonTlnce 
Mrs. Jones that no conditions was annexed to 
the bequest. The aversion he had to ottering an 
untruth prevented him from making any other 
answer. But the wily aunt knew how to inter- 
pret his looks ; and after having read the paper 
returtied it to him, saying, ** that she saw plainly 
that her niece had no right either to his pose^ 
sionsorhis hand; but in this case^** sheoont^ 
nued, <' you have no right to humiliate ns by 
your gifts. I refuse it in the name of my niece, 
certain of its meeting with her concurrence. 
She ought not, nor can she receive presents from 
any one but a husband. If you agree to be her 
benefactor on these terms, I think your con- 
science will not be len tranquil ; and if, on the 
contrary, you do not, I think a longer interview 
useless." 

Vexed by these words, our hero knew not 
how to reply. After a few moment^ silence, 
Mrs. Jones arose, and coartesying, left the 
room. 

Sir Edward now thought it high time to depart, 
and choose another spot to meditate on the 
strange manner his proposals had been received. 
He regained his caniage, aad proceeded to Ox- 
ford, which was about two miles ofiP, and stopped 
at the first inn he met with, for the purpose of 
writing to Mrs. Jones. He told her that being 
totally unknown to her ni^ce, it was Impossible 
she could feel any affection for htm ; that it was 
more than probable that either Miss Jones or 
himself had ere now made another choice ; and| 
admitting that to be the case, an union could only 
be productive of unhappiness. He In the most de* 
licate terms represented to her the wish he had 
of serving Miss Jones, renewed his former 
offer, and begged to be allowed to call the next 
day to hear Mrs. Joneses final determination. 

This letter was immediately dispatched, but it 
did not prevent our hero from passing a sleepless 
night. This woman, thought he, is certainly in 
possession of my secret ; if she persist in her re- 
f\isal, what will she not say of me? Her resip 
dence so near Oxford, my adventure will be 
spoken of; calumny will put forth her voice; 
and all the students wiU r^gtfd me as a man void 
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l»f faith, probitj, or i^ratitude, «od will diMemi- 
ntte ihis opiniop wherever ihcy |fo. I shall be 
dishonoured and defamed throughout the king- 
dom; 1 shall not dare to appear in society; and 
skall, in the end, die in despair, because an ob- 
stinate voman will not consent to receif e from 
ine five thousand a ye^r.** 

The fiiOowiag day was spent in similar reflec- 
tinos. Sir Edward waited for the evening to pay 
hb visit, hoping that the longer time he gave 
Mb. Jones, the more likely she would be to 
cooply with his request. As soon as the sun 
liad set, he ascended his carriace ; but before he 
leacbed hts destination, the fineness of the even- 
ing induced him to proceed on foot to the 
Priofy. 

Rather agitated, he entered the grounds ; when, 
as he passed beside a summer-house at some dis- 
tance from the mansion, he heard a female voice, 
whose tones were so sweetly plaintive, that he 
could not withstand the temptation of listening 
tA the whole of the following well-known 
Mlad:~ 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

Whtn the sheep are in the fauld and the kye at 

hame. 
And all the weary warld asleep is gane, 
The waes o' my heart fall in showers frae my eye, 
White my gude man sleeps sound by me. 

Jamie lov*d me weel, and askM me for his bride, 
Bot saving a crown he had naithing else bettde; 
To mdce the crown a pound, my Jamie went 

to sea. 
And Che crown and the pound were baith for me. 

He had nae been gone a year and a day, 
When my faither brake his arm, and our cow 

was stole away ; 
My mither she fell sick, and Jamie at the sea. 
And anld Robin Giay came a courting to me. 

My faither couM nae wark, and my mither couM 

nae spin, 
I toilM the day and night, but their bread I couM 

nae win ; 
A old Robin fed 'cm beith, and wf tears in his eye. 
Said, Jenny, for their sake, O pray marry me. 

My heart itf jst heavM^and I lookM forjamie back; 
But the wind it blew hard, and his ship was a 

wrack. 
His ship was a wrack ; why did not Jeany die ? 
And why was she sparM to cry, wae is me? 

My faither urgM me fair, but my mither did nae 

ipeak, 
But she lookM in my face, till my heart was like 

to break ; 
Sae they gied him my hand, tho* my heart was 

in the sea. 
And auld Robin Gray was gude man to me. I 
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1 had nae been a wife but weeks only four, 
When sitting sae mournfully at my ain door, 
1 saw Jami^s ghaist, for I cou*d not think it he. 
Till he said—" Love, I am come to marry thee !*• 

Sair, sair, did we greet^ and mickle did We say, 
We took but one kiss, and we tore our^els away } 
I wish I were dead, but Vm nae like to be, 

why was I born to say, wae Is me^ 

1 gang like a ghaist, and I canna like to spin ; 

1 dare nae think o* Jamie, for that wohM be 

a sin: 
But ril do my best a gude wife for to be^ 
For auld Robin Gray is very kind to me. 

During this time. Sir Edward had temtined 
Stationary at the side of the sunmeiwhouse; but 
as soon as the Totce ceased he advanced towards 
the entrance, and found himself before a female 
figure, whom he conjectured to be Frances, at 
the darkness would not allow him to recognise 
her features. She was alone, snd held her hand- 
kerchief in her band, u if she had bean weep* 
ing. On perceiving Sir Edward, she arose and 
came to meet him, saying, in mournful accents, 
'' Is it thus, Henry, you obey my commands ? I 
wrote to you twice this morning, to entreat you 
not to venture here ; 1 related to you the violent 
scenes which 1 daily endure with my aunt, and 
the resolution which she still peitisu in, of mar> 
rying me to Mr. Clements* odious cousin, whom 
1 believe lo be at this very moment in the house. 
I once more repeat to you, Henry, that I will ra- 
ther die than be faithless to my promise; but oa 
my side 1 entreat you to return instantly to Ox- 
ford, and not on any accoimt appear here again 
until this (atal marriage is broken off, and that 
Sir Edward, whom 1 hope soon to disgust by my 
hatred and contempt, has left this place.** 

In speaking thus, Frances had slowly ip« 
proached our hero, whose face had been totally 
obscured by the overhanging of a willow ; and at 
this was the spot where she usually met her lover, 
and that his figure greatly resembled Sir Ed- 
ward's, her mistake was perfectly natural. But 
now discovering his features, she screamed aloud, 
and precipitately fled. 

Our hero had no great desire of following her. 
More astonished than vexed at this adventure, 
he balanced whether he should now solicit an 
interview with Mrs, Jones. The fear of embar- 
rassing the afflicted Frances by his presence, and 
of causing a new quarrel between the aunt and 
niece, added to the extreme repugnance he felt 
at having any point to discuss with the former, 
determined him to return immediately to Ox^ 
ford. 

On his arrival there, he addressed a second 
letter to the Triory, apologiziDg for not having 
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kept his appointment, atledgtng that some urgent 
bustnen had unexpectedly required his immedi- 
ite prwetice in London; and that as she was 
already well acquainted with his wishes and sen- 
timents, the proposed interview would hate been 
useless, as he was inevocably fixed in his det«r> 
minatiun, and no power on earth could make him 
alter it. He concluded by saying, that be sbould 
expect her an&wer in a few days. Impatient to 
rejoin Mrs. Harley, and his mind greatly tran- 
quillized by the late transaction, he immediately 
set out for London. 

He was very desirous of returning to her, as 
independent of the pain he experienced at being 
separated from the object of his lote, he had been 
severely vexed, and wished to enjoy her soothing 
advice. 'Those who possess an affectionate 
heart, added to a mild disposition, can appre- 
ciate better than any other the happiness of being 
beloved. 

The amiable widow approved our hero^ con- 
duct, and advised him to wait patiently for Mrs. 
Joneses aiuwer. The praises she bestowed on 
him, and the kindness of his reception, calmed 
his uneasiness, and afforded him more real con- 
lolation than any other thing in the world could 
have done. He spent the whole of the day in 
Grosvenor-street, and at night departed to visit 
his old friend Mr. Harley. His design was to 
inform him of the result of his journey, and of 
the ai!air of the summer-house; and also to ask 
him, whether he was still of opinion that he 
ought to marry a young woman who was so ten- 
derly attached to another. The old gentleman 
was not at home, and our hero resolved to await 
his return at a neighbouring coffee-house. He 
called for a glass of punch, and seated himself 
at a table where there were two young men, one 
of whom was entertaining the other with a news- 
paper, which he read sufficiently loud for Sir 
Edward to distinctly hear every word. 

What did our poor hero feel at listening to a 
circumstantial account of his own recent adven- 
tures ? The occurrence was related in a very 
facetious style : U mentioned the embarrassing 
situation Sir Edward Seymour found himself in 
since he had had the severe affliction of inherit- 
ing a large fortune^ of the many consultations he 
had solicited in Loftdon to discover some means 
ttf escaping so severe a misfortune. It also added, 
that he had undertaken a journey to Oxford for 
the sole purpose of asking the adt ice of Df» — , 
and several others, to whose wisdom he paid great 
deference All this was accompanied wi:h the 
writer*s reflections, and many ill-natured person- 
alities, the only- weapons of fools and rascaU, 
which this kind of satire is composed of, and is 
as easy as it is despicable. 

Wofds are inadequate to express the leeltngs 



of Sir Edward on hearing the above. He cast a 
fearful glance around him, trembling lest he 
should recognize an acquaintance. Somewhat 
relieved in seeing none but strange faces, he pre- 
pared to depart, when suddenly he saw his ser- 
vant enter accompanied by a very elegant young 
man. The servant retired after having presented 
his master to the stranger, who, hastily approach- 
ing our hero, said in a loud voice, and with much 
haughtiness, *' 1 presume you are Sir Edwrard 
Seymour." 

At the sound of his name, all those who had 
read the above-mentioned paragraph, fixed their 
eyes on our heru, who, ready to expire with wex- 
ation, at being thus the object of impertinent 
curiosity, could almost have wished to disown his 
name ; but this being impracticable, he answered 
in the affirmative. '* By G^d 1 am glad 1 have 
met you at last,** replied the stranger, ** for i 
have followed you with great impatience all the 
way from Oxford.**—*' You are not known to 
me. Sir; pray what, are your commands?**— 
** You will soon be made acquainted with tbeoi* 
I ■.** ** If we were to go out we should be 
more conveniently situated.***-** Not in the leasf, 
for it rains. Besides, as you may have perceived^ 
I have no secrets to impart ; you shall lesm m/ 
business in a moment. 1 for a long time have 
been attached to a young and lovely lady Vn the 
neighbouihood of Oxford, but her aunt wishes 
to bestow her on a friend of your*s, whom, net 
a very hoaourable chance has made heir to a 
large fortune, to which he had not the smalleit 
right. I am not fond of heirs, Sir ; 1 have an 
antipathy towards them which 1 have never been 
able to conquer; and I would wish to tell the 
person in question the cause of my dislike.— 
Could not you procure me an interview with 
him ?**—*< Nothing easier, the heir you speak of 
is very partial to interviews ; and if you will fol- 
low me, yott shall have satisfaction this instant.** 
** No, not at present, it is dark, and I like to 
transact business by day-light. Tomorrow morn- 
ing, if it suite you.*'—-** Perfectly so, whenever 
you please, Sir.**—** Give me your hand upon it. 
Sir Edward; 1 am better pleased with you than I 
expected to be. You will then, 1 trust, be 
punctual.*'—** You may depend on jny word." 
*• Will you allow me to taste your punch, for I 
am very thirsty ?** ** Willingly." ** Your health, 
Air!**— The stranger, or rather, as our readers 
have probably ere this discovered. Miss Jones** 
Henry, finished our hero*s punch, agreed in a 
whisper tu meet in Hyde-Park at five, and in- 
stantly departed. 

Sir Edward soon followed his example. His 
first care was to procure a friend to act as his se- 
cond; he afterwards returned home, leta occu- 
pied with the duel than with what the world 
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voiiM sty of him. Th«qairreV has taken place 
in public^ thought he, and crery b<»dy will learn 
vliai I am goinfr to fight for « young lady in Ox- 
fcnlshire. It wifl be reported that I am faiih- 
Iw to my EKza, and every honest heart will de- 
spoe roe. What will EIim herself think ? If I 
shoifld fan, she will believe me unworthy of being 
refretted. If I kill my adirersary, I must fly, 
•** neTer lee her more, and renounce a heart 
JTMdy irriated against me. It is very extraordi- 
nary that, not having committed the smallest 
&rft, which the most rigid morality, or the most 
tdiati affection could reproach me with, I see 
oysdf on the point of losing my Eliza, my own 
life, and the esteem of the whole universe ! But 
I wBI write to Mn. Harley— if I fell, my letter 
•31 unveil my conduct 3 if 1 conquer, she nay 
perhaps panlon me. 

Sir Edward began immediately his epistle ; but 
scarcely had he sat down when he h^rd a noise 
on th« staircase, and recognized the voire of Mr. 
HaHey. Our hero opened the door to meat 
kim; bnt scarcely had the old gentleman per- 
ceived him, than, ten'ified and breathless, he 
nriied into his arms, exclaiming, " Save me, 
my IHend ! 'tis in your power to restore me to 
life. 1 hatre just learned that to-morrow—*' 
" Do not speak so loud,*" interrupted Sir Edward, 
shauing the door. " What has happened that 

can hava agitated you in this manner?" 

«* What haa happened?" rejoined Mr. Harley, 
•* Why I am the most miserable of men. An- 
swer me quickly : is it true, that to-night in a 
coSee-house — -." *• Yes, it is but too true. A 
mad-brained fool, whom I never befere saw, has 
followed me from Oxford, for the express pur- 
pose of picking a quarrel with me. He say 4, he 
is (be lover of Frances, Mrs. Jones*s djughter^ 
whom you were so desirous that I should marry. 
I have most assuredly no wish of disputing with 
him 00 her account, and even I have had proofs 
that she loves him. The insult was public, and 
cannot be remedied ; but to-morrOW I hope to 
correct this young madman."—** To corcect him ! 
that is to say, to kill him ! And do you know 
who this young man is ?'^-»<< I have just told you 
that he is Mitt Jone&*s lover." 

** It IS my son ! my dear son ! the only child 
of your best friend ! whom you hope to dispatch 
to-morrow ? Sir Edward, I esteem you too much 
to believe it necessary to tell yon, that in this 
afitr that mistaken notion of honour, which we 
have inherited of our ferocious forefathers, is no 
longer In qneatton. Your valour is well known, 
and can never be siupected ; and you would be 
the worst of men, were you capable of sacri- 
ficiiTg, to a detestable and horrid prejudice, love, 
friendship, rdigion, the respect doe to my 
age, to the name of father^ and to every tie 



of affectran, which even savages would hold 
sacred." 

Sir Edward remained motionless; struck with 
•orprise, terror, and dismay «« You do not an- 
swer me,* continued the old man, with ihe ani- 
mation of grief ; «*you hesitate in givii.g me your 
word that you will hot Hye your hand with the 
blood of my child, that you will not rob me of 
my only remaining f,nppor I What ! a father, 
an aged man, your friend, the brother of your 
betrothed wife, supplicates you, with tear*, not 
to commit a crime which would rob him of life ; 
and you hesiute, O Seymour! Great God! 
this then is virtue ! The man who would not, 
to save his life, his mistress, his honour, consent 
to injure any mortal, to depnve them of the 
smallest advantage, that man, for an erroneous 
point of honour, for an execrable prejudice, 
atrocious, ridiculous, which he even abhors, does 
not scruple to deprive his friend, an old man, a 
father, of his son, his only son, of all he values 
in the world, of all he holds precious, of the only 
gift which, coming from the Almighty, ought to 
be deemed sacred by his creatures j and this 
man, this murderer, wishes to be respected!— 
In the name of Heaven, Sir Edward, listen to 
me; Henry, you say, has challenged you, has 
publicly insulted you : well, I am come to beg 
your pardon 5 and if this does not siti<fy your 
barbarous honour, lead m% wherever you please, 
tell me any spot in London where you would 
wish me to appear, to entreat your pardon, as I 
now do, embracing your knees, bathing them 
with my tears, sweeping the ground with these 
white locks, for which you feet no compas- 
sion." 

Saying these words, the old man fell at our 
hero*s feet, who had hitherto listened 10 him in 
silence. He hastened to r^ise him, to fold him 
in his arms ; and when his emotion would permit 
him to speak, " My dear friend," said he, «« be 
assured, be very ceruin, that I do all that is ta 
my power, when I give you my word of honour, 
that 1 will not attack the life of your son : con- 
fide in this promise. But 1 in my turn require a 
favour of you. Do not interfere in this affair; 
your cares, your reasonings your measmes, can 
only prove detrimental. Do not mention the 
subject to Henry, do not seek to meet him, or to 
follow him ; remain quietly at home until to- 
morrow morning at sevm, then return here; 
you will, I trust, find me, and you may 
assist to reconcile us. If, on the contrary, you 
should not see me, you will uke this letter, 
which you will find on my desk, to Mrs. Hailey, 
it will inform you of all that I hate done. Do 
not exact any thing more of me. At all events^ 
I pledge my word that your son will be in no 
danger; bat if you take any «ihet mtisiires, my 
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promise is no loDger Tali4. Farewdly my dear 
Mr Hailcy : I boUeve, 1 dare venture to affirm, 
that you will he M'i&fi«d with mj conduct. It u 
past twelve oVlock, allow my servant to aocom 
pany you home, and leave me to enjoy a few 
hours rest, which I am greativ in need of.*^ 

The old gentleman, struck with the calm and 
dignified air with which Sir EUlward spoke, affec- 
tionately pressing his hand, promised to do all be 
desired { and left our hero at full liberty to con- 
clude his letter. Seymour related all ihe events 
of the evening ; and after having taken an af- 
fectionate leave of Mrs. Harley, he swore thai 
even in death she would be dear to him, and that 
liis last breath should articulate her name. After 
having sealed his letter, somewhat more com- 
posed, he Ijid himself on his bed to await the 
hour of appointment. 

At four o'clock he .irose, and taking his pistols 
repaired to the house of the friend who had pro- 
mised to be his second, and before five arrived in 
Hyde-Park Henry Harley was already there. — 
The seconds treasured the ground ; and young 
Hurley, who understood nothing of the rules of 
duelling, coasenied, at thr desire of our hero, to 
fire tJie first shot. It passed through Sir £dward*s 
hat, and threw it off hi^ head at some distance. 
Our hero coolly took it up, and replacing it took 
aim at a young tree which stood at some distance 
from his antagonist, ^nd pulling trie trigger of 
his pistol, split asunder iu feeble stem. ** You 
may now repeat your fire,** said he to the asto- 
nished Henry. 

** I do not understand you. Sir,** answered 
the youth, ** explain yourself. Why do you re 
fuse returning my fire ? Be assured that 1 deem 
your generosity an affront ; treat me in the man- 
ner I have acted by you, or explain your strange 
hehaviour.**-^*' I prefer the latter to the former,** 
replied Sir Edward, approaching him. " You 
are the son of my friend, Mr. Harley, for whom 
I have long entertained the liveliest esteem ; far 
from wishing to attempt your life^ 1 would wil- 
lingly expose my own to defend it. You came 
to provoke me, to insult me, to prevent my mar- 
rying a young lady, whom 1 had previously, be- 
fore her aunt, formally refuted. Honour com* 
pelled me not to refuse your challenge; honour 
required that 1 should expose my life; but it 
does not command me to attack yours. 1 am 
not anftrv with you ; I have no cause to dislike 
you. But the prejudices of my country forced 
me to sacrifice my cool judgment to your folly, 
to your passion. If your br<ni t still harbours re- 
sentment, we will begin asain ; then, if you miss 
me a second time, I will ag.>in repeat to you, 
that I have no greater 4c*irB of wedding Miss 
Jones than I have of terminating tliedays of my 



old friend's son. I have now given yon an ex- 
planation of my conduct; decide upon it, and 
tell me what you mean to do.** 

" To entreat your forgiveness, Sir,** answered 
young Hurley, ** to supplicate you, before these 
gentlemen, to make my inexperience plead my 
excuse: love and youth had bewildered my ima- 
gination. Your noble conduct makes me blush 
for my errors. Accept my most sincere apolo- 
gies, Sir Edward; and if my repentance, and the 
advantage yOu possess over me, is not sufficient 
to make you forget my offence, prooouoce your- 
self the reparation you require, and I will cheer- 
fully submit to it.** 

Our hero now turned to the seconds, who had 
already put the pistols into their (sockets. '* Gen- 
tlemen,*' uid he, " are you satisfied '. '* Perfectly 
so, was the reply. ** Well, then, I make you the 
guarantees of the promise I have just received 
from Mr. Harley ; he has entreated me to name 
the reparation I require. This is it. The news- 
papers have doubtless informed you of the pani- 
culars of Mr. Clements* will, and of my per. 
idexity with respect to Miss Jones. The yoong 
lady*saunt has refused the offer i made, of divid- 
ing the fortune left me with her niece, alledginf 
that Miss Junes could not receive a gift ftom anj 
one but a husband. I ask Mr. Henry H«rley to 
become that husband ; and the reparation* I re> 
quire for the insult 1 have received is, that' he 
will receive from me five thousand a year, which 
I vainly offered to his Frances.** 

Young Harley, overcome by our hero*« gene> 
tosity, could only answer him by affectionately 
pressing his offered hand. The seconds warmly 
applauded Sir Edward's conduct, ai»d they all 
hastened to his house, where they found Sir. 
Harley, senior, who anxiously expected thera. 
Henry told him all that had pa«ed; and the 
worthy old man shed tears of joy. His mind 
was so softened by what he had enduied, that 
for the first time in his life he contradicted 
no one 3 and willingly consented to Sir £dwnid*s 
offer. 

Onr hero left them to fly to Grosvennr-strect. 
He found Mrs. Harley at home, who had henid 
nothing of the duel, but was greatly affected at 
the relation of it. As nothing now remained to 
prevent the union cf our lovers, their wedding, 
day was fixed ; and in a week Sir Edward be- 
came the happy husband of his Eliza. Old 
Mr. Harley departed for Oxford, to employ hi» 
oratorial powers to persuade Mrs, Jones to con- 
sent to the marriage of his son with Frances ; 
and for once his eloquence was crowned with 
success. On his informing her that Sir Ed- 
ward*s hand was no longer fne^ she willingly 
consented, and toon Htniy and Frances were 
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onitad. A clow intirBBcy has evertobn«ted be* 
tweeo the two fimiJies, notvithstandtng the fre- 
^oent ar^oneDis of Mr. Haiiey, senior, and Sir 



Edwaid, who, however, now ackntiwletlgos, that 
in some circamstances, it is lather difficuli to 
please every body. £. R. 
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Chap. XIII. 
On the beauty of the Skin. 



The bcanty of the skin contributes in so 
ntonishing a manner to beauty in general, that 
many women who are deemed very handsome, 
possess no other advantage than that of a beauti< 
fulslcin. Accordingly it is apoo this essential 
part that women bestow in preference the roost 
aeiilttoiK care. The greatest part of cosmetics 
kate no other object than to preserve all the per- 
ieetions, or to repair the defectt orthe skin. 

A white skin, slightly tinged with carnation, 
soft and smooth to the touch, is what we com- 
monly call a fine skin. Such was the skin of 
Aane of Austria, the mother of Louis XIV. ; it 
was to delieaie that no cambric could be found 
fice cnoogh to make her chemises. Cardinal 
Mazarine u(«d to tell her, that if she went to 
h«^\, she should be condemned to suffer no other 
imnishment than lo lie in Holland sheets. 

The skin seldom possesses all the qualities re- 
quKite for ita perfection, and when it does, 
various causes, external and internal, daily con- 
tribate to deprive it of them. 

la fact, the skin by its numerous relations 
with roost of the internal organs, undergoes 
various kinds of alterations according to the 
different dbpositions of those organs. It is seen 
alternately to lose iu lustre^ to become pale, 
yellow, brown, 9un*bumt, gr;eeoish, purple, ac- 
cording to the different states of certain parts of 
the system. ' 

The apparent state of the skin depends, there- 
fore, in a great measure on the state of the in- 
temd organs; accordingly, in our climate, car- 
nation may be regarded as the true thermometer 
of the state of health. I say in our climate, 
where the wbitenov of the skin renders the most 
ddicate shades infinitely more perceptible.— 
Thus a fresh and blooming lint, rosy lips, a 
lively and sparking eye, are indications of good 
health. Bat if the complexion is pale, livid or 
lead-coloured ; if tlie eye is languid ; if the lips 
are deprived uf that charming coral hue, it may 



then be affirmed that the functions are derangeJ, 
that health is impaired. 

External causes are not l«ss injarious to 'the 
beauty of the skin; and their influence i? so 
much the more powerful as it is continually 
acting, and gradually destroys it, as water tilling 
drop by drop will at length wear a hole in a rock. 

The external causes which are incefssantly con- 
curring to destroy the beauty of the skin, arc 
principally the air, the heat of the climate, and 
light. These three causes combined contribute 
to deprive it of that whiteness, that lustre, thit 
polish, that delicacy, that softness, which en- 
chant and delight us in more than one way. 
Every body knows what a difference there is be- 
tween the parts of this organ which are con- 
tinually covered, and those that are constanily 
exposed to the conuct of the air and light. 

It was in conformity with this incontestable 
truth that the first cosmetics were compo>ed. 
They consisted, as we shall see in another place, 
of different kinds of pastes, applied at night to 
the face and removed the next morning. By thi; 
expedient, th^ ancients found means to skreen 
during that interval the pars, the delicacy of 
wliich they were desirous of preserving, from 
the influence of external causes 

The ancients ceruinly acted agreeably to an 
incontestible theory ; btit their practice was at- 
tended with some inconveniencie>, so that it was 
fbund necessary to have recourse to other means. 
Nevertheless, the Venetian ladies, so celebrated 
for the admirable b^uty of their complexion 
still make use of a pa<te composed of flour and 
white of eggs ; this they mould into a kind of 
mask, which they put on the face at night ; thus 
renewing the custom which the ancients have re- 
corded as practised by the courtesan Po|>pz, and 
which the French historians inform us was used 
by the effeminate Henry 111. of France. 

An eminent physician, Dc Senac, was of opi- 
nion that women would always retain a youthful 
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face, if thay could pTe^erv; the rotundity ofyouth, 
vbich produces white by the teuftion of tlie 
ftlcin, and red by t.he fitllne<» of th^ blood've^seU 
Colours artificially applied, and paints of all 
sorts, are but wretched imita'ions of what ought 
to be ; and De Senac discovered a method of ob- 
taining in reality that effect which paints produce 
•nly in appearance. " It is necessary," said he," to 
present the perspiration of the fjce ; by these 
means a happy obstruction of lymph and blood 
will take place in the small vessels, and the skin 
will be kept more stretched. There will be white, 
re<l, nnd no wrinkles ; and who can wish for any 
thing more? Now," continued he, "oil pre- 
vents perspiration; nothing more is necessary 
than to rub it upon the fice, or lo apply to the 
latter only such drugs of which oil forms the 
basis, and not planters, which by drying it, render 
it still more wrinkled than before." 

The opinion of this physician is just in more 
thin one respect. It is certain thai nothing con- 
tributes more to the beauty of the skin than to 
r«tain in it the products of insensible perspira- 
tion; bi:t yet the method which he recommends 
dofs not fulfil all ihe conditions, and is not 
adapted to all cases ; nay, th«2re are even women 
whose skin would ra'her be injured than em- 
bellisheil with oU. Wc may go still further, and 
assert that oily applications, properly so called, 
would somttimet prove pernicious, and wt>uld 
always produce the effect which De Scnac ex- 
pected of them. 

It is truv*, that by the applicntion of unctuous 
cosmetics, we counteract as much as possible the 
effect of the exterior causes that destroy the 
beauty of the complexion and the delicacy of 
the skin. But there are, as I have already ob- 
served, other causes, and it is unnecessary to r^ 
mark, that this medium would be absolutely nu- 
fratory when interior causes impair beauty. What 
i>eoefit can be derived fiom topical applicaiiuns, 
for instance, when the defects of the skin de- 
pend on a derangement of the stomach, or a 
diseased liver, or an .-ffociion of the lungs, or the 
interruption ofsom.; secretion? It is not to ex- 
terior applications bat to a skilful physician that 
recourse ought to be had, and when all the 
functions have returned to their natural course, 
the skin will resume iu original freshness and 
lustre. It is therefore to internal causes that we 
ought first to direct our attention ; and the first 
step towards recalling beauty, is to restore health. 
Whiteness is one of the qualities which it is 
requisite for the skin lo possess, before it can be 
called beautiful. In this point, the taste of the 
ancients correspond with ours; they held white- 
ness of the skin in such estimation, that they re- 
garded this quality as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic beauty. The name of Venus, the 



goddess of beauty, is explained by the Ce)to* 
Breton primitive cen, which signifies icAife, as 
we are informed by La Tour d*Auvefgne Garret, 
in his work entitled Dei Origimet Gavlnisef. 

I have observed that many causes may injure 
the whiteness of the skin, and that the air m 
particular is the natural enemy of the lilies of a 
beautiful complexion ; but tmfortunatoly for oor 
handsome women, it is not the only enemy. K 
laborious life, or excess in pleasure ; too much 
sleep, or too frequent watchings; too intense 
appiicattoo, or the languor of a life of indolence 
and apathy; melancholy and violent passions, 
grief, fear, anxiety or hatred, are ail prejudicial 
to ihe beauty of the skin, tarnish its lustre, and 
elFace or alter its colours. On the contrary, a 
life of prudence and regularity ; easy and varied 
occupations; benevolent, exalted and generous 
affections ; the exercise of virtue^ and that in- 
ward satisfaction which is its most valuable re- 
ward ; such are the causes that preserve the ftexi- 
bility of the organs, the free circulation of the 
humours, and a perfect sute of all the functions 
whence result both health and beauty. 

The diet also has a very great influence upo« 
the colour of the skio. Buffan has observed that 
the delicate complexion and happy physiofflon»jr 
of the nobility and most persons of the higher 
classes, are partly owing to the aliments they 
use. It has been remarked, for instance, that the 
use of barley-bread renders the skin more fialc, 
and that persons who are In the habit of eating 
salt and dried provisions, seldom have a fine com- 
plexion. I hare found in the works of physi- 
cians various observations which confirm the opi- 
nion of Buffon, but it is not my inteDtion te 
swell out this chapter with them. 

Water has not a less influence on the beauty 
of the carnation, and an accurate judgment of 
the quality of the water of a district may br. 
formed by merely consulting the complexion of 
the inhabitants. It is therefore of considerable 
importance with respect also to beauty, to make 
use only of wholesome water. 

The liver, according to physician^ has the most 
direct relations with the skin, as is demonstrated 
likewise by &cts. Hypochondriac affections give 
the cutaneous surCace a dull, bfownisli cokmr : 
in consequence of the bite of a inper an unctuous 
bile flows toward the skin. The complexion of 
the bilious is always distinguished by a yellowish 
colour I in persons of that constitution acrid, 
cutanous diseases are more frequent; sooMtines 
the St. Anthony's fire is seen to Accompany feveis 
of a bilious nature, and geneml and critical erup 
tions to succeed obstinate quartan fevers. 

All these facts, to which might bt added nany 
more, clearly demonitrate not only that Ihe acrid 
and chionicai maladies «r the skio proceed fnm 
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^[^eises of the bUe ami livcr, but th»t the com- 
)»lex.kfeD itself depends in a gre^t measure on Uie 
acuoa of that vise us. 

It must therefore be obtious that it would be 
Qittvailiog to endeavour to counteract certain de- 
fects oi the complexion, and especially its yellow 
or brown colour, by means of cosmetics, for these 
recoune must be had to internal remedies. 

In m^ opinion the frequent use uf mirtlals 
would be found highly efficacious in producing a 
fine complexion ; but this 1 give merely as a 
cooiecnre. 1 have not yet made any experiment 
rn the subject, but 1 intend to do so on some 
fem^of a brown complexion who may happen 
to be tired of her colour. Let us now proceed 
t9 the nethods ihai have been long known, 
pnctiaed, and recommended. 

The iafusion of by <snp has been highly extolled, 
aod it is likewise said th«t onions, when eaien, 
five very beautiful tints to the complexion- Le 
Camas recommends an hepatic salt, which he 
S3TS, is highly efBcaciuus either for preserving a 
fane com plexion or acquiring beautiful colours. 
Its composition is as follows : 

*' Take roots of agrimony, two pounds; roots 

of chicory and scorzonera of each one pound ; 

bitter cost us, eryngium, Indian saffron, of each 

half a pound ; calamus aromaticus, raponttc, 

southern* wood, hemp-igrimony, sculopendra, 

vetanica, comruon hepatica, fumitory, cuscuta, 

of each three ounces. Calcine the whole in a 

reverbexatory furnace; then add ashts of rhubarb 

and of ca<5ta lignea, of each an ounce and a 

half; lixiviate the whole with a decoction of the 

Qowers of hepatica, and extract the salt by the 

nsul process. This salt causes the bile to flow 

away, cares the jaundice, and gives the skin a 

piearing carnation tint. The proper dose of this 

salt is from tweoty-four to thirty-six grains in any 

suitable vehicle.^ 

With respect to the means that counteract 
with success the external causes destructive of 
the beauty of the skin, they form a numerous 
class, composed of the cosmetics, properly so 
called. In the next chapter we shall give the 
most efficacious of these. At present 1 shall add 
but a few words on a method advised by some 
persons. It is said that nothing tends to whiten the 
skin so much as walking abroad in the cool of 
the evening, especially near water. This may be 
possible 'f but is not the humidity of evening 
productive of ill consequences, which would 
make those pay vary dear who would pur- 
chase a fine skin at that rate^ especially since it 
a an advantage that may be procured in so many 
other ways? For my part 1 think the practice 



dangerous in our climate, ani with the light 
costume vf our l.idie!k. All the phy>tcians will 
not be of my opiniim ; we have ducturii wh« enter 
into accomoiudations with the ladies as tha 
Tartuffe did with heaven, but thme who po<tsess 
any inteeruy will give me their support. This 
reminds me of a discussion which took place na 
this subject when the ladies be^san to frequent in 
the evening the Pont des Arts at Paris. A phyfii- 
cian inserted in the Journal de Paris someoh* 
servations on the insalubrity of the practice o£ 
walking in- the evening immediately over the 
bed of the river. In the present age, as in that 
of La Fontaine, we have physicians laTthpis^ as 
well ■£$ physicians /ant-mieux. These geiulemen 
never did and never will agree; discord is the 
essence, I will not say of their art, but of their 
profei&ion. Now the physician of whom 1 am 
speaking, was the physician tant pit. He would 
have alarmed the fair sex if any thing can alarm 
them when intent on the gratiBcaiion of any ne^ 
whim. A few days afterward^, however, a more 
complaisant doctor, the physician tant-mieux^ 
unJertook to pacify the fearfi of our handsome 
women. He therefore inserted in the same 
journal a letter, proving thesalubri'y of walkin|( 
in the evening on the Punt des Arts. And which 
of them wa^ in the right? Neither the one nor 
the other; they wm* b »th wroni;. You may 
perhap« a^k : llow ran that be possible ? Nothing 
is more eisily exi;l ined : the ladies continued to 
fiequeni thepromenjd.* in s;>iie of the denun* 
ciatinns of the |ihy-iii::n iin'-pisy and can(>ht 
cold notwiihstanilii g the assurances of the phy* 
sician tavl-mieux. Our two dortor^,. therefore^ 
were both wrong ; such isthediflSculty of hitting 
the mark with respect to women. 

Let us, however, deciile this question which 
is so important to the health of the ladies. I 
shall then assert with the physicians who enjov 
the most deserved reputation, that the cool of 
the evening airrhe::ks perspiration, and is Ibble 
to produce various diseases, and that this effect 
is inevitable, if you sit s*tll exjMisecl to the 
evening air according to the praciice of our ladies 
on the Pont des Arts. The cool of the evening 
is still more injurious to convalejcents, as it may 
occasion relapses. Wom6n, on going abroad 
after the periods of their accouchemenr, would 
do well not to expose themselves to it, if they 
are desirous of avoiding many painful disorders 
which are frequently the consequence of thi»im> 
prudence, such as obstructions of the milk and 
various others. Such are some of the ill effecti 
of tlie evening air, notwithstanding all that may 
be advanced by the doctors tant'mUux, 
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A SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF A PLAY. 



MR. BDITOR, 

Im the y«r 1701, in the month of Novem- 
ber, Tnkte and Yarico was acted at Diury-Iatir, 
and afterwaids Tht Pannel ; Oscar and Matvina. 
The day after, the following je h€ tnis qnni ap- 
peared in a newspaper which is now forgotten ; 
as it is a ekefd*0gm,re in its kind, it may be not 
unpleasant to some of your readers to peruse 
tach a curious specimen of nuUiere embrQuiil^e, 
«nd apt quotations : 

Ui nee pesy nee enjnti uni 
JUddatuT forme — hor. akte poet. 
Avi uuanit homo, S^e. 

HOa. 14T. VII. IIH. 2. 

lltKLB AND TAKICO, THB PANNIL, eSCAR AMD 

MALVIMA. 

It is an observation of Longinus that if two 
men ride on horseback, &c.-«Dr. Franklin bor- 
rowed thi<< — so might Johnson, so might Bos- 
well.— and so do we:-— For as Dean Swift says— 
** To speak of every particular person impeached 
by the commons of Athens within the compass 
designed, woutd introduce the history of almost 
evf^ry great man they had among them.*' 

Kelly and Johnstone— ^.who does not think of 
Colman— or farther back, the Spectator ? But it 
is with the drama as in common life—** dot, and 
carry one,** throughout the chapter.—" as it was 
in the beginning, is now, &c." In the historical 
plays of Shakspeare there is much to admire— a 
redundancy of humour— from which to the 
serious his recuperancy is wonderful.— He had 
Horace in his eye. 

Qui aii Mtecenasy ut nemo, quam sibi sortem^ ^c. 

To aim at perfection — to be at it, near it, over 
it, about it— it is the *' wicked man turning from 
bis wickedness^— mnd so let the Inkle of the 
night have his due praise.— We cannot say, 
** Spero me/iora*'— where shall the meliara be 
found ? 
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" Optai ephippia bos piger^ 
Smollet asserts that Henry the First was 
cool, cautious, politic, and jicnetrating ; his 
courage was unquestioned, and bis fortitude in- 
vincible.**— It may be so — we war not with the 
dead. 

" Whom tte, to gain ontrpUct^ have sent topeace,^ 
What music can do— it is but needful to 
name Billington and Crouch— and in all the fine 
varieties of passion, look, manner, tone— Wil- 
berforce — ^the slave trade— ^he price «f aapr— 
St. Domingo— it was cause and consequence— 
so let the yartcMof last night hate what we can 
give. 

" Praises not loud, but deep." — 

The Trudgee of the night— VirgU shall take 
the pen— 

" JHe mihi Damaia^ cujum pecmtT" 

The confounding contradictions of collateral 
cotemporaries— artf such, " I tell yon nothing 
new, Sir"— but to this print the public will look 

op. 

When Gibbon attacked Christianity, he was 
answered— and Lord Kaimes is Justin mMOtain- 
ing, that ** comparisons serve two purposes.** 
Scarcely more just indeed when he remarks, 
" that a circle is a more agreeable figure than a 
square, a globe than a cube, and a cylinder than 
a parallelopipedon." What Trudge can do hw 
beendone—" Pari with IVou^l No." 

The house — Aristocracy— Plebeian at half- 
price— «nd the hour, twelve.—'* Rememb^ 
iwelvey 

Somewhat too much of this.—" A needless 
Alexandrine."-" It may.be remarked,** »yi 
Johnson, " that they whose condition has not 
afforded them the light of moral or religions In- 
struction, and who collect all their ideas by their 
own eyes and digest tltem, &c.**— This is true 
taste«-and so of Sir Christopher Curry. 
" Adieu Panier$, vendanges eont faitet.^ 

THB TRUMKMAKCR. 



SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH ^SOLDIER, 

IN A CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 



In the year 1779, when the war with 
America was conducted with great spirit upon that 
continent, a division of the British army was 
encamped on the banks of a river, and in a post, 
tion to favoured by nature, that it was difficult 
for any military art to surprise it. War in Am^ 
ricA was rather a sptcies of hanting than a te- 



gular campaign. *< If you fight with art,** said 
Washington to the soldiers, ** you ate sure to 
be defeated. Acquire discipline enongh for con* 
cert, and the uniformity of combined attack, awf 
your country will prove the best of the engineers.'* 
So true was this maxim of the American Gene- 
n\, that the English soldiers had to omteod with 
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little else. The AinericaDs had incorporated the 

Indians into thair ranks, and had m:^e them useful 

in a species of war (o which their habits of life had 

peculiarly fitted them. They taHicd out of their 

unpenetrable forests and jungles, and, with their 

arrows and tomahawks, committed daily waste 

upon the British army, surprising their centinels, 

cutting off their stragglers, and eren, when the 

alarm was given, and pursuit commenced, they 

fied with a swiftness that the speed of cavalry 

cooM not o^ert|ike, into rocks and fastnesses 

whither it was dangerous to follow them. 

In order to limit as Ux as possible this species 
of war in which there was so much loss and so 
little honour, it was the custom with every re- 
giment t» extend its outposts to a great distance 
beyond the encampments ; to station centinels 
some miles in the woods, and keep a constant 
guard round the main body. 

A sqiment of foot was, at this time, stationed 
upon the confines of a boundless Savannah. Its 
particnlar ofHce was tu guard every avenue of 
approach to the main body ; the centinels, whose 
posts penetrated into the woods, were supplied 
fmm the ranks, and the service of this regiment 
was thus more hazardous than that of any other. 
Its loss was likewise great The centinels were 
perpetualij surprised upon their posts by the 
Indians, and, what was most astonishing, they 
were borne off their stations without communi- 
cating any alarm, or being heard of after. 

Not a trace was left of the manner in which 
they bad been conveyed away, except that, upon 
one or two occasions, a few drops of blood had 
appeared upon the leaves which covered the 
gmood. Many imputed this unaccountable dis- 
appearance to treachery, and suggested as an un- 
answerable argument, that the men thus sur. 
pnseA might at least have fired their muskets, 
and communicated the alarm to the contiguous 
posts. Others, however, who could not be 
brought to consider it as treachery, were content 
to receire it as a mystery which time would 
explain. 

One morning, the centinels having been sta* 
tioned as usual over night, the guard went at son- 
rise to relieve a post which extended a consider- 
able distance into the wood. Thecentinel was 
gone! The surprise was great; but the circum- 
stance had occurred before. They left another 
man, and departed, wishing him better luck. 
'* You need not be afraid," said tjhe man with 
warmth, ^< I shall not desert.** 

The relief-company returned to the guard- 
house. 

The centinels were replaced every four hours, 
and, at the appointed time, the guard agam 
marched to relieve the post. To the>r inexpres- 
sible astonishment the man was gone ! They 



searched round the poit, but no traces could be 
found of his disappearance. It was necessary 
that the station, from a stronger motive than 
ever, should not remain unoccupied j they were 
compelled to leave another man, and returned, 
ruminating upon this strange circumstance, to 
the guard-house. The superstition of the soldiers 
was awakened, and the terror ran through the 
regiment. The Colonel being apprised of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accompany 
the guard when they relieved the centinel they 
had left. At the appointed time, they all marched 
together ; and again, to their unutterable wonder, 
they found the post vacant, and (he man gone ! 

Under these circumstapce^, the Colonel hesi- 
tated whether he should station a whole company 
here, or whether he should again submit the 
post to a single centinel. The cause of these re- 
peated diiappearances of men whose courage 
and honesty vrere never suspected must be dis- 
covered ; and it seemed not likely that this dis- 
covery could be obtained by persisting in the old 
method. Three brave men were now lost to the 
regiment, and to assign the post to a fourth, 
seemed nothing less than giving him up to de- 
struction. The poor fellow whose turn it was to 
take the station, though a man in other respecte 
of iiicomparable resolution, trembled from head 
to foot. ** I must do my duty,** said he to the 
officer, ** I know that ; but I should like to lose 
my life with more credit." 
*' I will leave no man,** said theColonel, ** against 
his will.** 

A man immediately stept from the ranks, and 
desired to take the post. Every mouth com- 
mended his resolution. ** I will not be taken 
alive,** said be, ^* and you shall hear of me on 
the least alarm. At all events I wHI fire my piece 
if I hear the least noise. If a crow chatters, or 
a leaf falls, you shall hea/ my musket. You may 
be alarmed when nothing is the matter; but you 
must take the chance of that, as the conditipn 
of my making the discovery ** 

The Colonel applauded his courage, and told 
him he would be right to fire upon the least 
noise which was ambiguous. His comrades 
shook hands with him, and left him with a me- 
lancholy foreboding. The company marched 
back, and waited the event in the guard- house 
with the most anxious curiosity. 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon 
the rack for the discharge of the mu&ket, when, 
upon a sudden, the report was heard. The 
guard immediately marched, accompanied, as 
before, by the Colonel, and some of the most 
experienced officers of the regfment. As they 
approached the pos^, they saw the man advan- 
cing towards them, dragging another man on the 
ground by the hair of his^head. When they 
Dd 
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came up to him, it appeared* to be an Indian 
whom he had shot. An explanation Was imme- 
diately required. ** I told your honour,"said the 
man, ** that 1 should fire if I heard (he least noise. 
The resolution I had taken has saved my life, and 
le<l to the discovery. I had not been long on my 
po9t, when I heard a rustling at some short dis- 
tance ; 1 looked, and saw an American hog, luch 
as are common in the woods, crawling along the 
grQund, and seemingly looking for nuts under 
the trees and amongst the leaves. As these 
animals are so very cominon, I ceased to consider 
It for some minutes ; but being on the constant 
alarm and expectation of attack, and scarcely 
knowing what was to be considered a real cause 
of apprehension, or what was not, I kept my 
eyes vigilantly fixed upon it, and marked its pro- 
gress among the trees ; itill there was no need to 
give the alarm, and my thoughts were, notwith- 
standing, directed to danger from another quarter. 
It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, to 
see this atilnMl making, by a circuitous passjge, 
for a thick coppice immediately behind my post. 
1 therefore kept my eye more constantly fixed 
upon it, and as it was now within a few yards 
of the coppice, hesitated whether I should not 
lire. My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me 
for alarming them by shooting ft pig ! I had 
almost resolved to let it alone, when, just as it 
approached the thicket, I thought I observed it 
give an unusuil spring. I no longer hesitated : 



I took my aim ; dis^charged my piece j and the 
animal was instantly streiched before me with a 
groan which 1 conceived lo be thai of a buman 
creature. I went up to it, and judge my astonish' 
ment, when I found that t had killed an Indian ! 
He had enveloped himself with the skin of one 
of these wild hogs so artfully and completely; 
his hands and feet were so entirely concealed in 
it, and his gait and appearance were so exactly 
correspondent to that of the animars, that, im- 
perfectly as they were always seen through the 
trees and jungles, the disguise could not be pene* 
trated at a distance, and scarcely di«covered upon 
the nearest aspect. He was armed with a dageef 
and a tomahawk.** 

Such was the substance of this manV relation. 
The cause of the disappearance of the other 
centinels was now apparent. The Indians, 
sheltered in th>s disguise, secreted ihemselfes in 
the coppice ; watched the moment when they 
could throw it off; burse tipoii the centioel; 
without previous alarm, aad, too qokk lo give 
them an opportunity to discharge thetr pieces, 
either stabbed x>r scalped them^ and bore their 
bodies away, which they concealed at some dis- 
tance In the leaves. The Americans gave them 
rewards for every scalp of an enemy whieil they 
brought. Whatever circomttancei af wonder 
may appear in the preseni relation, there ara 
many now alive who can attest its autbcntiQty. 



THE TWO APOTHECARIES 



ABOtTT the year 1712, there lived in a 
conntry town near Canterbury, a private gentle- 
man named Turner. He bad an only son, who, 
having attained the age of fifteen, was very de- 
sirous of qualifying himself to follow the profes- 
sions of apothecary and surgeon. Accordingly 
his father had him bound apprentice for seven 
years ta an eminent surgeon of the same place, 
whose name was Steevens. The yottng man was 
so attentive to his business that before he was 
Qut of his time, he was universally allowed to 
be as great a proficient in medical and surgical 
matters as his master. 

His apprenticeship being condoded, the friends 
and acquaintance of young Mr. Tomei came to 
mak^ merry and spend the evening with him, as 
was at that time customary, and among the rest 
his father; who entering into conversation with 
Mr« Steevens relative to,hisson*s capacity and 
iaclioaiion for his profession, at last thus addreited 
him>* 



, *' Sir, I should grieve to find any thing left 
! undone that might prevent or lessen his perfect 
qualification in his art.** The apothecary re- 
plied, " Sir, 1 believe him to be as capable in 
it as myself, barring that he cannot bave had so 
much experience. .1 have neglected no part of 
his instruction, and have communicated all I 
know, except one single point, which is a secret 
I discovered myself, and having experienced its 
truth and its value, I am not willing to imparl it 
lo any one without an adequate compensation.^ 
Mr. Turner was unwilling bis son should be 
deficient in any point which might be wanting to 
complete htm for his profession, and thsefore 
demanded the price of his secret. *« Sir,* an- 
swered Mr. Steevens, ** if your son mafce^ a 
proper use of it, it may bring in thousands I 
look upon it as infallible, and to a man of pru- 
dence, and in great practice. It may be invaluable 2 
but aa your son has served his time with oie, 
•Bd bat behaved well ad attended diligently to 
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htt busiaeas, I will make him master of this use- 
ful and excellent nostrum for thirty guineas/* 
After a little consideration, and debating the 
siatter with his son, Mr. Steevei^ agreed to tike 
twenty guineaS| which were paid immediately, 
and he gave in refarn a slip of paper on which 
seYsn words were written, being the recipe of his 
greitand precious nostrum. 

The old gentleroan, after reading the recipe, 
burst out into a violent passion, saying he had 
been defrauded, and had parted with his money 
withoiitao equivalent compensation, and that he 
wouIJ appeal to the taws for redress. The sur- 
geon being in possession of the money remained 
quiet, and permitted him to vent his rage at 
leisare ; wken this had somewhat subsided he 
said calmly to Mr. Turner, ** Why, Sir, although 
you now make so slight of this secret because 
you know it, ycty insignificant as it may seem to 
you, it has put many hundred pounds into my 
pocket, and if your son will always bear it in 
miiid» and make a proper us)e of it, he may turn 
it to as good an account as I have done.^* 

Still thit did not satisfy old Mr. Turner ; at 
length hi« SOB interposed, and said to his father, 
** Do not, S'lty make yourself uneasy about the 
purchaae of this seeming trifle; my master has 
treated me kindly and honourably during the 
whele time of my apprenticeship, and I have 
no reason to suppose he wishes to impose on 
either of us. You, Sir, do not understand our 
business; there are secrets in all trades, and I 
have no doubt but 1 shall, as Mr. Steevens says, 
profit greatly by this valuable arcanum, so that 
1 beg yon will be contented, and leave the rest 
to me; I shall take care the money shall .not be' 
thrown away.'* 

By this interposition of the son, his father be- 
came at last easy, and when the company broke 
up tdok bim home. . 

A few days after he wanted his son to set up 
in business for himself immediately, in opposition 
to his old master, whom he still considered as 
haviag cheated him. The young gentleman 
hovrevcf had a mind to travel, and endeavoured 
to convince his fjiheir how necessary it was to. 
go to Farts for further experience in the practice 
of fttsrgery, and that in that city surgeons had the 
opportnnities of peifecting themselves in their 
profession. At length the old gentleman, how- 
ever reluctantly, gave his consent, and his son set 
oat for Faris. 

After hi4 arrival there he attended the hospitals 
during a year, and then continued his travels 
through Italy and Germany. After having thus 
employed seven or eight year, and being greatly 
improved in his person, learning, and professional 
skill in both physic and surgery, he returned to 
SngUndf with a resolution to travel all over it in 



the character of a mountebank Doctor, which 
profession was at that lime in great esteem both 
in Germany and in Italy. 

This he accordingly began to do with great 
success and applause, and having completed his 
tour in about a year, he at last contrived to arrive 
at the little town where he had served his time. 
His long absence had made such an alteration in 
his person and features that he was under no ap- 
prehension of being known, so that assuming the 
name of the Baron de Retourgnar,and announcing 
himself as a famous foreign physician, on his 
travels throughout Europe, he advertised that he 
purposed remaining some time in Canterbury, 
and in its vicinity. Accordingly he began by 
making a figure with his carriage and servants, 
and in a short time acquired great reputation as 
well as emolument from a number of cures which 
he performed. 

It so happened that one day whilst he was 
mounted on his stage in this tqwn, attended by 
his servants, who dealt out his medicines to the 
numerous purchasers, his old master, Steevens, 
approached as near as he could, in order to hear 
this learned Doctor harangue. 

As soon as the Doctor saw him he knew him, 
and a pleasant fancy that moment strikir.g him, 
he began to address the attentive spectators as 
follows:—*' Ladies and gentlemen, it is notorious 
that the medical practitioners and professors in 
this country almost entirely neglect the study of 
those sciences which do not immediately relate 
I to physic; so that they remain unacquainted 
with many curious £icts and observations which 
tend to elucidate numberless cases in their pro- 
fessional line. These observations are generally 
known to the most celebrated |«hysicians on the 
Continent, and are of the utmost consequence to 
thousands of people, who ^re afflicted with grie- 
vous disorders .and maladies. When I was at 
Rome 1 learnt of a very eminent Italian profes- 
sor, a certain arcanum,^ nostrum, or secret, which 
for real use and value can scarcely be parallekKl in 
the known worlds and which 1 have often ex- 
perienced without ever having been deceived \ it 
is an art of such a nature that millions of gold axe 
not to be compared to, its intrinsic value, and 
which I am bold to say no one besides myself 
this day in England has the least knowledge or 
conception of. 

** You may observe, ladies and gentlemen, 
that it is a maxim among the learned, that unless 
the texture or combination of parts of the blood 
be already formed into a particular sute, which 
is vulgarly called a vitioos habit of body, it is 
incapable of contracting or receiving certain ma- 
lignancies which affect and distemper it, and 
which malignancies will prevail in a greater or 
less degree, and become more or less virulent 

Dd2 
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according to iu titiated stale, all which I grant 
to be true. But I have now farther to obserre, 
thai as the iace is a palpable index lo the mind, 
wherein we may rea<l tokens of the inward pas- 
sions, so there are likewise certain signs to be 
observed in the face only, wherein we may pcr- 
<ieive many prognostics and symptoms of various 
approaching diseases, which are then breeding 
and engendering in the blood; and which by 
thus being discovered, if they are skilfully at- 
tacked in time, that is, before they get to the 
height and gain the mastery, may by proper 
methods be easily removed j and if they are not 
so found out and treated, they may, and often do, 
occasion the certain death of the patient. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is iheartand mystery which 
1 studied 5 and if I can discover among the vast 
concourse of people who now surround me, any 
such person whose present necessity requires my 
assistance, and by whom I may prove ihe truth 
of what 1 have been advancing, 1 will insuntly 
point him out publicly before you all." 

So, having spent some time in surveying the 
throng, and affecting a very grave and penetrat 
int' look, he at last pitched uj/on his old master, 
and pointing to hini,— « There," said he, «• is a 
gentleman who, lam certain, without my assist- 
ance, in ten days* time will be no longer living; 
and no other person in this kingdom except my- 
aelfcan possibly administer any thing that will 
cure him And so well do 1 know the nature 
and cause of the distemper which is now invading 
his animal fluids, that I would have you, gentle- 
men, particularly notice, that I assure you, at 
seven or eight o'clock this evening he will be first 
seized with a lowness of spirits, restless all night, 
to-morrow he loses his appetite, then a fever will 
succeed, after which it will fell upon his nerves, 
and in a short time it will carry him off. 

" Thus, Sir, be please^ to remember," con- 
tinned he, addressing himself to the apothecary, 
*« that 1 have toid you the different stages and 
changes of this your new disorder ; and seek the 
best advice and assistance you may, you will 
find all 1 have advanced exactly irue." 

Here the people were all amazed at this strange 
pTognosiication of the foreign mountebank about 
their own town Doctor, and were impatient for 
its issue. The learned orator havmg finished all 
he intended to say on that subject, immediately 
proceeded in his harangue on other matters. 

The poor apothecary could think of nothing 
but what iho .iranger had prophesied concerning 
his ap;jr«aching illness. He went home directly 
and related to his wife all he had heard. And 
some little time after, the good woman per- 
ceiving her husband pausing, melancholy, and 
apparently concerned at it, could not help sympa- 
thixing a little with him, saying,«<« My dear I 



am sorry to see you so grave; I hope you do not 
fed the disease coming upon you already; I 
should think you are the best judge whether the 
Doctor could (lerceive any symptoms of illnen \n 
you ; but if I might advise you, you should for 
prevention and security take something whkh 
you may think serviceable directly." " Aye," 
replied the husband, *< but he also told me that 
nobody but himself could tell what lo give me 
that would do me any good, and therefore if I 
find myself attacked according to his prediction, 
it will be in vain for me to attempt any remedy 
from my own presumption, or from any p«rsoa 
but from him." 

From this moment he began to be very uneasy 
in mind, and consequently his disorder com- 
menced ; and as about seven or eight o'clock waa 
the time the Doctor had fixed for his Iowdss 
of spirits to begin, he was very impatient t» 
see what alteration would appear at that time * 
when it came he could not avoid fancying him- 
self worse and worse every moment ; and very 
soon after he was so extremely ill that he could 
not sii up any longer, so that to bed he vent; 
and his distemper increasing the next day, as 
Doctor de Retourgnac had foretold, his appetite 
was totally lost, and the nobeof his illoess spfead 
over the whole town, to the great credit and 
honour of ihe mountebank Biron. And althott|)i 
Mr. Sieevens was very unwilling to send for him, 
fearing it might tend to lessen his own repuUtioa 
in future, yet he was persuaded that all the me- 
•dicines in the world, without his assistance, would 
be unavailing. 

So that on the next day, a ftver ensuing (which 
was inevitable with a man of such notions), by 
the advice of his wife and some friends, he at last 
sent for Doctor de Retourgnac ; who, being come, 
look ilo notice of ever having seen his patient 
before, fdt his pulse, asked such questions as be 
thought proper, told that his disease was of a ^etf 
dangerous nature, tliat he had not found any 
physician in England who knew how to manage 
it properly, but that still he had hopes of being 
able to recover him in a few days as he had been 
called in time; that if he cured him he would 
have forty guineas for his medicines and attend- 
ance; and that if he did not succeed he was will- 
ing to forfeit a thousand. 

To these terms the apothecary gladly consented, 
and the Doctor went home to prepare something 
to relieve him ; we may suppose any simple thing 
would do, for the cure was to be effected not by 
the medicine but by the physician. 

From this moment he began to mend apace, 
•o that, in short, the cure was perfected in four 
or five days, and the Doctor not only received his 
stipulated reward, but waa extolled in an cxtA- 
ordinary manner. 
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After Mr. Steeveat w«s quite well again, he 

was verf anxious to know by what rule or method 

an approaching distemper could be found out, 

and how the cure was to be worked. He thought 

if he could bj any means obuin this secret he 

shouM be happy, and then be able to vie with 

any of his professional competitors in England. 

So after he had made a proposal to the Doctor for 

the purchase of this secret, and had taken a great 

deal of pains aboat it, he at last agreed with him 

to be taught this occult science for a hundred 

gnlaeas. And when, to his great joy, the bargain 

wai struck and the money paid, the mountebank 

Baron gave him a paper neatly folded and sealed, 

whioh, as he said, contained the whole art and 

m)stery. 

The apothecary, with great impatience, broke 
the seal, and to his great surprise found the paper 



contained nothing but the identical nostrum in 
his own hand* writing, which he had formerly 
sold to Mr. Turner, being only— Comciit CAif 

KILL, AMD CONCEIT CAN CURB. 

He remained some time as if stunned, till the 
Doctor burst into a fit of laughing, and discover- 
ing himself, asked him whether he did not ap- 
prove of the secret ? The apothecary was obliged 
to be satisfied, finding that by his own docuroeols 
he had been diseased and restored. And Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Retourgnac, now Dr. Turner^ 
by following his mastcr^s advice when his father 
purchased the secret, not only recofeied thepda* 
cipal, but four times as muchinadditioiiy boHdet 
his Cee, and had the pleasure of returning the 
compliment to his 9ld muter, by properly ttyhig 
this most. excellent nostrum, and cxpehoMntallj 
proving it to be infallible. 



MY NIGHT-CAP/ 



I HAVE contracted aliabtt of putting down.) 
io writing every night, the impressions which re- 
main on my mind, occasioned by the various oc- 
currences of the day. My pen is at hand, and 
all that I have felt, thought, heard, in short, the 
resaU of my studies and my conversations, all is 
laid dewn on my paper. 

How sweet it is to meditate alone, with our 
eyes bent on the end of our pen, and a night- 
cap on our head ! It is then that we are com- 
pletely master of our ideas and our expressions, 
and can catch the fleeting thought without re- 
flecting on the critic*s lash. 

What can be more useful than to recall to our 
remembrance all that we have experienced, to 
])ass sentence on the various events, and, what 
more closely concerns the self-love of an author, 
the opinions which are in circulation? Learned 
critics, only permit me the use of my pen for one 
hour before I resign myself to the soothing arms 
of sleep. 

Sometimes the most amusing Incidents arise 
in my mind 5 then, like Democritus, I laugh 
at the follies of human nature, judge for myself, 
and distribute praise and blame where I think it 
is due, saying, those that have spoken aloud in 
figurative language had better have held their 
tongue, and those that havenat been listened to, 
have spoken the truth. 

In short, during the silence of the night my 
pen has prepared me on my awaking a new ^- 
joyment of the past day ; and that day lost to so 
aaany people it not quite aiuhilated for me* 



As I am very fond of this kind of writing, I 
take pleasure in continuing it. An author must 
reimburse himself before hand if he would not be 
reduced to the character of a deceived creditor} 
for we sometimes receive nothing from that os* 
priclous public who judge us so arbitrarily, and 
who, whether they praise or condemn us, ase 
never on a footing with us ; it is well to be satis- 
fied with the form, the manner, the style, and 
even the title given to a book. 

Following these ruUs^ we cannot exdain 
against the ingratitude and injustice of the cen- 
tury who does not comprehend us 3 we are not 
envied, we disdain the abuse of hired reviewers, 
and write what we please without fear or reserve. 
After this the public may pronounce whatever 
sentence it pleases; each have been free, and 
each may consider themselves recompensed} I 
maintain that the author is to compose accoid- 
ing to his mind ; he would be a grea*. dupe if he 
gave up his right of serving the world according 
to his own taste, and not as they would impe* 
riously exact. 

How sweet it is,, the head reposing on the 
pillow, to be able to say, I have done my duty, 
and if I give the public much moiw than they 
bestow on me, they are my debtors, and I am 
not theirs. I have supplied them with agreeable 
sensations, and what can be added to those I hate 
experienced while writing them ! 

£.R. 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



FAMILIAR LETTERS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

iCtmtinuedfr&m Page 99] 



LETTER Vir. 

Bcro«i T proceed to gWe you any further 
iiistructtons relaibe to the meaning of the dif- 
ferent features of the human face, I will rdate 
to you what once happened to me during my 
abode in France. When the whole population 
of Paris Of erflowcd into the Champs Elys^es and 
the Bois fie Baulogncy on the road to Lnnpchamps, 
I was carried along by the tide, as well as the 
wish of studying the numberless countenances 
with which 1 should meet. I took my post 
against a tree by the side of the way at the en- 
trance of the wood, and gUnced orer the crowds 
that rolled before me. I was provided with a 
pocket-bock and a pencil, and had already taken 
a few notes, when I was struck with the physiog- 
nomy of a man -who had stopped, like nic, to 
gaze at the passengers. I fixed my eyes upon 
him without perceiving that he also observed me, 
and was offended at the marked attention I paid 
him. But when he saw me taking out my 
pocket-book, and writing in it, he lost all pati- 
ence, and rushing towards me, took hold of my 
arm, and asked me roughly to follow him. Sur- 
prised at the vehemence of hi< ictioii, and awed 
by the consciousness of being a foreigner, 1 could 
not help obeying him, and was hurried towards 
the nearest watch-house. The dark and threat- 
ening look< which my companion cast upon me 
made me think of the bloody times of the rero- 
lution, and I wished myself in England, far from 
the grasp of oppression. 

I held my pocket-book, and pencil in my 
hand, by the express order of my conductor ; 
who, as soon as we reached the watch-house, en- 
quired for the commanding officer, and accused 
roe cf having impudently looked him in the 
face for nearly half an hour, and after that to have 
written. At the same time he tore ray book 
from me and gave it f o the officer ; who, not suf- 
ficiently skillc'd in the art of reading, or too 
proud to condescend to examine me himself, 
tcld the corj)ordl to peruse aloud its contents. 
Wh;n 1 saw what was the matter my fears 
vanished aw»y, and 1 dared to »r>iile, which irri- 
tated both my accuser and my judge, and I was 
forbidden to smile. $dence was called for, and 
the lecture thui began :— « A bankei^a crooked 
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mouth—pleasures of physiognomical 
lions— vanity of the physiognomist. When I 
shall say of this man that ho must be a great cox- 
comb, they will tell me it is a calumny, and that 
I am fond of teasing ; and when I tell them to 
mistrust such a face, they will exclaim that I am 

the only one whom they ought not to trust I 

must make up my mind to this " . A pause fol- 
lowed this sentence, to which the hcareis seemed 
to affix a deep meaning as they did not under- 
•Und it. The reader went on. — ** Thia man kaa 

been a soldier r « Oh ! this is for ae, 

cried out my accuser. « I birlieve he kas left 
the banners of Mars for Vulcan** service.** * He 
aays you are a deserter,' exclaimed the offixr. 
*That is a lie, begging your.pardon^ Capeaio; 
after fighting for ten years, which is five narecbaa 
the time prescribed, I have obtained the , 
sion of quitting the army, and am now an 
smith in St. SepulchreVstrect.* 

1 begged to be allowed to speak, and said, that 
by the same reason as the officer's profvaswn 
ordered him to shed his blood for his country^ 
the smith's trade to beat red hot iron, my occu- 
pation led me to observe physiognomies The 
features of this hoaest man, I added, struck me 
because they still wear a warlike cast, heightened 
by the hale complexion which the heat and ra- 
pours of the coals have spread over them j and t 
judged he was a smith from the blackness of his 
hands, caused by holding iron, the dead cok>ur 
of his eyes, and the bent of his body, p*oceedia^ 
from the constant habit of blowing and beating 
the red hot me'al. 

The firm undaunted voice with which I pn>- 
nounced this explanation of my conduct answered 
my expecutions; I was looked upon as ao oracle, 
and indeed the bench upon which I stnod, and 
ihe smoke of tobacco which rose around me, 
imita^d pretty exactly the Sybil's tripod and the 
vapours with which she was surrounded. Every 
hand clapped my praise, and every one wished ta 
have the meaning of his features explained. At 
last, after having satisfied them all, I asked the 
officer the permission of returning home^ and he 
politely offered to send two soldiers with me ti* 
sec me safe, which I refused. Then bidding him 
adieu, I glided away among the crowd, but noi 
Bo skilfully as to evade the search of the smithy 
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who this time shook my hind heartily, begged 
my pardon, and left me with this compUraenW- 
'* You are a famous man !** 

If any of your friends still say that there is no 
troth in the science of physiognomy, show them 
the preceding adventure, which really happened 
to me, and laugh, as I do, at their vain and base- 
less objectioru. The next time you hear from 



me, 1 will at least gratify your curiosity, and un- 
fold the secret value which nature has stamped 
upon every feature, and almost every lineament, 
of that sublime and low, wise and foolish, mo- 
dest andxonceited being'— man. 

£.R. 
[Te £• eoNitfiiied.] 



CULINARY RESEARCHES. 

[Cmtkuiedfrom Page 105.] 



OF CBEBMONItS AT TA»LS. 

All ceremony should he banished among 
epic ares, especially at table. This is a truth, 
which we ^all never cease to repeat ; the reason 
is not difBcttk to define. In the first place, 
when epkurkm is thoroughly established among 
people who meet for the Arst time, a close in- 
tioacy soon succeeds, for no formality can long 
exist between real lovers of the table. A simi- 
litude of tastes is ever acknowledged the best 
basis for friendship to fen on ; real epicures also 
are seldom known to quarrel;' they leave cool- 
ness, and dissentions to lovers, and live together 
like true children of Epicurbs. 

it has also been clearly proved that ceremony 
at uble is always detrimental to an enteruin- 
ment, for while superfluous compliments are 
panng, the viands are not improving. However 
as they are not yet entirely banished at the hour 
of dinner, we think it necessary to say something 
on the subject, and to lay down a few instruc- 
tions, which may perhaps reconcile civility with 
epicurism ; and we are very desirous that they 
should be universally adopted, as we are ceruin 
of their suiting every kind of appetite, from the 
greatest to the smallest. 

He who said that exactness was the sublimity 
of fools, was certainly far from a man of sense. 
We on the contrary deem it a virtue, which all 
those who know the value of time must possess, 
and as for fools we shall nut honour them so f^r 
as to range them in' that class. An epicure is, 
or ought to be, a punctual man, for it is easy to 
prove that of ail uncivil acts, that of making a 
dinner watt is the greatest. An affair, let it be of 
ever to much consequence, may be put off for a 
few houn; but a joint at the fire, a stew-pan on 
the stove, or a pie in the oven, must only remain 
a stated time, and if exceeded, they must dry up, 
and be infallibly spoiled without any remedy. 

Then the epicure, and all those who aspire to 
this noble appellation, should repair to a feast 



exactly at the hour which the invitation men* 
tions ; but it is the Amphitryon^s duty also to be 
very precise, and to arrange it so that the first 
course may be o^the Uble exactly fifteen m'iRutes 
after the time mentioned. 

It is of importance here to make an observe* 
tion respecting the various manners of announc- 
ing the hour of a dinner. There exist in Lon- 
don three ways of interpreting it, which it is of 
service to be acquainted with, so as not to arrive 
neither too early nor too late. Thus, when it is 
marked on the invitation five o^clock, it always 
means six; five o'clock precisely, half past five ; 
and dinner on the table at five, bears its own 
meaning. Attending to this invariable rule, we 
shall never be deceived, and tiever spoil an enter- 
tainment. The first salutations among epicures 
should be laconic, and instead of the usual ques« 
tion. How do yeu do ? should be substituted, 
how is your appetite to-day ? The most general 
rule is, half an hour after the time mentioned, 
for the butler to enter and announce dinner. 

Then he who is placed nearest the door, should 
silently lead the way to the dining-room, followed 
ni procession by the rest, without allowing any 
thing to make them halt even for an instant ; the 
Amphitryon should close the march, to accelerate 
those who are inclined to loiter. 

Anfcdnfes^ maximSt and fefiecthns^ interspersed 
with principles of politeness^ and good living. 

An epicure, really worthy of that name, so 
often usurped by those who have no right to ir, 
may be always distinguished at table, because he 
never fails to take his-soup boiling hot. Happy 
he who can boast of a palate which combines 
delicacy with strength to withstand the burning 
beat ! 

It is a received maxim that steel should never 
appro jch fish ; as soon as it makes its appearance 
on the table, c;old and silter are the only metal| 
worthy. of dissecting it» 
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The greatest pain you can inflict on an epicure 
M to iniemipt him in the exercise of his jaws. 
Thus it is greatly transgressing against good 
breeding to visit a man when he is eating. 'Tis 
interfering with his enjoymenti, and preTentiilg 
him from reasoning with his mouth fuis. 

It is scarcely less nnciftl to arrive an invited 
gnest to a dinner, when the company have taken 
their seats; when this happens the person should 
refrain from entering, even should he be com- 
pelled to fast the remaiiidet of the day as a punish- 
ment for this want of punctuality. 

A real epicare never makes himself be waited 
for. 

A master of a house -ought to be well acquaint- 
ed with the principles of the art of carving. This 
in times past formed a prominent feature in the 
education of well bred people ; and formerly a 
earring matter, was at common as a dancing 
master. 

The Germans in this respect possess a great 
advantage over us. With tliem it is the butler 
who always drrei; as soon as a dish appears on 



the table he removes it to the side-board, and cuts 
it ttf with inconceivable quickness and dexterity ; 
he then hands it round Che table, and each pet- 
son serves himself according to his taste. This 
is what may be justly denominated a contibrublf 
repast. 

The first study of an Amphitryon when it 
table, is to be well acqoainted with tiie state of 
each guest*s plate; it is a constellation, oa 
which his eyes shonfd be iaceaainly fixed ; his 
Hrst duty then is to keep them always well re- 
plenishedy as well as when the cloth is removni 
the glass well filled. H should ever hold eiopti- 
ness in detestation. 

Digestion is the aflair of the stomach, and in- 
digestion that of the faculty. 

The most delicate mevsel of a roast fowl is the 
wing ; that of a boiled one, the leg, especially if 
it be white and plump. Some people ate partial 
to the rumps of poultry, in partridges the brean 
is unanimonsly esteemed the most favourite part. 

[To 6e etmii$me4.2 



ON THE ART OF DRAWING. 
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wise artists are truly ingenious in 
•cteeaing any deficiency which the hurry of 
business may have occasioned ; liberties from this 
cause ate often taken bordering on licentious- 
aess. A litde caution is requisite in producing 
views of well-known places, but scenes from 
remote countries give ample scope for this species 
of ingenuity. Who will travel to India to ascer- 
tain the truth of a drawing ? But let it here be 
remembered, to the eternal honour of the late 
Captain Cooke, that the drawings made under 
his direction for illustrating the narrative of his 
^<>y>f <^» **»e engravings from which are a national 
ornament, he carefully compared with the ob- 
jects delineated, from the precise points in which 
they were taken ; nor would he suffer the intro- 
duction or alteration of any ebject, however ii 
might have been insisted that it would assist the 
general or particular effect, but such as were ab- 
aolutely on the spot. Captain Conke was no 
picture maker, no modern draughtsman, he had 
Bot been initiated, else what glorious opportuni- 
ties for introducing accompaniments that must 
have improved these scenes to the most consum- 
mate idea of the truly picturesque. Who would 
Visit Otaheite, or Owyhee, to examine that 
scenery, which might so easily have been pro- 
duced al the small expence of truth and reali^ ? 



The public opinion has stamped a jast value on 
this work by the universal approbation with 
which it hat been received*. But the public has 
likewise encouraged publications made with no 
other thought or design, bot to make views— 
under correction, to make money ; in which ob- 
jects are introduced or omitted ad libitnm^ disunt 
hillocks are elevated into mountains, approxitsaie 
mole-hills are magnified to magnificence; in 
which lights and shadows, impossible in nature, 
are performed in print, to entertain or mblead 
the uninformed, and to divert or offisnd all that 
know any thing of the matter. This is a curious 
but certain fact ; but shall snch representaiiooi 
(iepreciate the merit of a genuine copy of nature, 
of a legitimate work of art? forbid it taste, science, 
genius ! Let the ingenious youth, by patient 
dssitluity, labour toacquire thatknowledge which 
will enable him to ropy faithfully, not servilely, 
the features of nature. Where then shall he 
begin ? to what prime object sh.t1l we direct hU 
ittention ? You havfe described the beauties of 
nature as so pfeasing and universal, that if we 
walk into the fields we shall meet with innumer- 
able objects to draw froth ; true, but their mul- 
tiplicity and variety render it impossible for t 
learner to copy them, without liaving previoosly 
stiidiedi and made himielf wdl acquainted with 
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the artificial itiethoiis of representing them. The 
student must copy drawings made from these 
objects with diligent perseveranceytill he acquires 
a correct eye, and a fiee, firm, mas^etly hind, 
before he caa Make his pelkcil translata tiie Ian* 
giug« of nature. Look over the port fofio^ and 
select some simple subject ; c«ipy it carefiiUy, 
ctody, and repeatedly* Here is a simple scene ; 
that porch of an ancient tentple^ with oterliang* 
ing trees, a distant nrifl, and still more distant 
view of TivoU ;•— delightful, nothing can be more 
beaaitftti, more simple. Pause a moment ; con- 
sider that IS a picture, a composition, a Claude. 
Can you conceive you could make such a pic- 
tore before you knew how to drav any of the 
parts? Can your school- fellow^ who has not 
learned subtraction, miiltiplication, and division, 
work a sum in the rule of three ? Thus, it should 
seem, a child m^y be convinced that it is proper 
for him to b^in with those objects which are the 
least intricate, complex, and difficult ; but it has 
been asserted by some whose |aste and genius arc 
universally acknowledged, that the readiest way 
to improve a scholar is to set btfore him excel- 
lent and difficult drawings for his imitation. That 
they ought to be good, that is correct, must be 
admitted ; but not difficult, that is, not complex. 
The argument for this mode is highly ingenious, 
and merits consideration. The following is 
penned solely from memory, and by no means 
does justice to the acumen of the thoughts, hut 
will senre, though imperfectly, to convey the 
ideas enieruined by some intimately conversant 
with every topic of the arts. 

To the uninformed and uninstructeil every sub- 
ject must be equally difficult, for We will sup- 
pose him entirely ignorant of every subject, con- 
sidered as an object for imitation. Emulation 
will impel him to exert his utmost efforts to 
produce a good resemblance of his example, and 



every seeming difficulty will soon be o.vercome 
with the instruction of his master. The scholar 
will then feel that sauslaction which the ingeni- 
ous mind enjoys from the acquisition of some, 
useful discovery, or from surmounting some for* 
midable obstacle ; consequently every subsequent 
trial will be made with greater f^cilhy, and the 
progress of bis improvement will keep pace vrith 
the excellence of the subject proposed ^ whereas 
by fixing the youthful attention to regular figures, 
and making him go through the drudgery of 
copying things that produce him no entertain* 
ment, the genius is cramped, the mind is dis- 
gusted with the pursuit, and no benefit can be 
derived from all the labour and expence. 

Thus far in favour of the above argument, and 
this method undoubtedly may succeed with 
those who, before they recei%e instruction, ex- 
hibit a quirk conception, and produce cvmmend- 
able copies by their own unassisted endeavours ; 
hot no such method will suit the general class of 
learners, nor enable tbem to proceed in any thing 
like 9m easy path, to gain such a tincture of the 
principles of drawing as will sink deep into the 
memory, or be found useful, and tending towards 
improvement in their future progress^ Let it be 
considered how many particnbrs^ each diffisrent 
from the other, are requisite to be known to 
produce a picture even the most simple. A cot- 
tage cannot be correctly drawn witlioutsomelittif 
idea of proportion and petspective; the trees 
around ii demand a different kind of study, and 
cannot be executed at all withopt considerat>le 
practice. The water refli^cting every form in« 
verted to the eye, the road leading through the 
wood, the distant glimpse of the country, and 
the broken masses that occupy the fore ground 
of the piece, each of these is an object that re* 
quires a peculiar kind of knowledge. 
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POETRYy 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 



ODE TO CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood I happiest stage of life. 
Free from care and free from strife ^ 
Free from MeroVy's ruthless reign. 
Fraught with scenes of foroofer pain j 
l^ree from Fancy *s cruel skill. 
Fabricating future ill : 
How thy long lost hours I mouro^ 
Never, nerer to return ! 



Then to tens the eirding ball, 
Caughi rebounding from the wall; 
Then the mimic »hip to cuide 
Down the kennePs narrow tide; 
Then the hoop*s revolving pace 
Through the winding street to trace t 
Oh what joys !— 'it once was mine ;— 

' Childhood, matchless gift of thine $ 
How thy long lost hours I moum, 
Kieter, never to return ! H. F. 

£e 
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ELLEK«— Am Elect. 
Dekp thuiifler in peab roUM in dreadful •no* 



Blue «ulphartnus lightning illtuninM tb« iky, 
When Ellen, the Tictim of lad indiscretion, 
Fled twift o*er the heath, for no corer wat 
ni^h. 

Forsaking the ams of her titled seducer. 

She hastenM, yet dreaded her parente to meet ; 

No danger could tempt, no persuasion induce her 
To rest, till forgifeness shc*d beggM at their 
feet. 

Alas ! haple« Ellen ! too late's the endea^ur ! 
Too long yott*fe neglected their pardMi to 
crave! 
Heart-broke by your flight, you hate lost them 
for eTer ! 
Their sorrows are hnshM in the cold darksome 
grate! 
But who to thine ear shall unfold the sad tidings ? 
What tongue will but fiaVter the tale to impart ? 
Ah ! how wilt thou bear the rude scorn and the 
chidiAgs 
Of those who can*t feel for the deep-wounded 
heart? 
Bfay the powV youWe offended accept your con- 
trition. 
And strengthen the virtue which dawns in your 
breast, 
May his goodness relieve your unhappy conditk>n, 
And soon in the tomb may your woes be at rest ! 

As despairing she wanderM, alone, unprotected. 
How throbbM her sad heart as she drew near 
their door ! 
At that insUnt a flash, by Heat'n's mercy directed, 
To earth struck her down, and she never rose 
more ! 



THE SICK PLANTER AND HIS SLAVE. 

A Plamtik, near Jamaica town. 
Was sick beyond the art of healing; 

He was a man of high renown, 

And rich in every thing— but feeling. 

Vasa, his slave, a foithful lad. 

Was somewhat in his master's graces j- 

And, as one day the foollookM sad. 
He took him to his kind embraces. 

Quoth he « Good fellow, I've a thought 
To leave thee free, with store of money." 

Slacky the notion quickly caught. 
And sobbM— ** Sweet massa, uok^ou honey .^ 



« And when you die, that you may rest 
«( Near him whose bounty thus conferr'd is, 

« IMl h^ve it In my will exprest, 
M Thai In my tanit your corpse interfd is.* 



«« Oh ; my good massa— never care," 
The slave retumM— «« Me no disgrace yon; 

" Me satisfy de gold to share : 
•« Your own relations me give place to.* 

** How !" said the Planter in a pet. 
Trembling, the boy replied, " Dear mass, 

Me fear old Devil may forget. 
And, 'stead of you— may uke poor Vasa.' 



AURELIA AND THE SPIDER. 

The muslin torn— from tears of grief, 
In vain Aurelia sought relief; 
In sighs and plaints she pass'd the day. 
The utterM frock neglected lay. 

While busied at the weaving trad«> 
A Spider heard the sighing maid; 
And kindly stopping, in a trice 
Thus offer'd (gratis) his advice :— 

«< Turn, little girl, behold in me, 

«< A stimulus to industry; 

" Campare your woes, my love, with nift^. 

" And tell me who should most repine? 

«« This morning, e'er you had left your rooii^ 

" The chambermaid's remorseless brooa, 

■* In one sad moment that destroyed, 

" To build which thousands were emptojtij 

«< The shock was great, but as my life 

** I savM in the relentless strife, 

" I knew lamenting was Ih vain, 

« So smiling went to work again ; 

" By constant work, a day or more, 

«< My little mansion will restore ; 

*< And if each tear that you have shed 

« Had been a needle-full of thread— 

** If every sigh of sad despair 

<« Had been a stitch, with proper care, 

«< Clos'd would have been the luckless rent, 

<* Nor thus the day have been mispeoi.^ 



ODE TO MISS M. A . 

Oh ! Marianne ! in amorous pain. 
With spirit wild and glowing vein, 
I've languish'd on thy throbbing breast, 
And look'd and sigh'd my soul to rest. 
Full often there in dreams of bliss 
I've snatch'd a fond unconscious kiss, 
mil the lipe lips of her I lov'd 
Against my own in union mov*d. 
Then rousing from my trance, o*er$oyM» 
Again I've pre&s'd, again I've toy'd ! 

Oh! Marianne! those hours have pasiM, 
Like scatter'd leaves on autumn blast ! 
No love-beam looks invite me now. 
But sullm Ixowns iavest thy biov« 
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Wherefore is my fair-one changM ? 
And why ire pitgbted hearts estrangM ' 
Perchance yooMI say my fiiith has roT*d, 
My iancy new inpressions provM-^ 
I own the chargei— In frantic hour. 
When reason lost her guardian powV, 
I breathM warm ^ows to wanton maids 
Where Isis glides thro* classic shades^ 
But wily Comus hrew*d the bowl. 
Ere Ctrce*s snaie beg uilM my soul : ^ 
When sobering mom dispers'd the charms^ 
I started from the tempter*s arms. 
And raised a pr^yV, from passion free. 
To Love, to Purity, and thee ! 

Thoa injured excellence ! ah, deign 
To cheer a fond, repenunt swain«i- 
And let his frank confession prove. 
How fix*d his heart, how true his lote ! 
Pronounce " forgiveness !** and that word 
Like life to tainting frames restored. 
The tide of transport, fall and strong. 
Will rush my sbckenM veins along; 
Again my pulse shall beat and burn. 
Till thine its amorous throb returo; 
Oor days revolve in soft delights. 
And bonndlesB rapture crown our nights* 

LACH1N Y GAIK.* 

IT THE IIX6HT HOK. O. •ORDON, LORD BYRON. 

Aw AT, ye gay landscapes; ye ganiens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
.l.esioie roe the rocks wheie the snow-flake re- 
poses, 
Thoogh still they are sacred to freedom and 

love; 
Yet, Caledonia! belov*d are thy mountains, 

Round their white summiu tho* elements war, 
Tho* cataracts foam, *stead of smooth flowing 
fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

Ah! there my young foouteps in infancy wanderM, 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 
plaid ; 
On Chieftains, long perished, my memory pon- 
derM, 
As daily 1 strode through the jitne coverM glade; 
I sought not my home till the day*s dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fcncy was cheer*d by traditional story, 

DisclosM by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 
** Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your 
voices 
«< Rise on the night tolling breath of the gale ?** 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o'er his own Highland 

vale : __^__— — 

^ Pronounced in Brse Lpch na Garr. 



Round Loch na Garr, while the stormy mist 
gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fath^. 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

'* lU-starrM, tho* brave, did no visions foreboding, 

** TellNyou that fate had forsaken your cause?** 
Ah ! were you destined to die at Culloden, 

Victory crownM not your fall with applause; 
Still were you happy in death's earthy slumber, 

You rest with your clan in the cavesof Braemar, 
The Pibroch resounds to the piper's loud number. 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

Years have rolled on, Loch na Garr, since I left 
you, 

Years must elapse e'er 1 tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers hss bereft yon ; 

Yet still are yon dearer than Albion's plain. 
Eng Und ! thy beauties are tame and domestic. 

To one who has rov'd on the mountains afarf 
Oh ! for the crags that are wild and majestic. 

The frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 



THE PIOUS PAINTER. 

Thsri on^e was a Painter, in Catholic days. 

Like Job, who eschewed all evil. 
Still on his Madonas the curious may gaze 
With applause and with pleasure, btit chiefly 
his praise 

And delight was in painting the Devil. 

They were angels (cumpar'd to the devils he drew) 
Who besieg'd poopSt. Anthony^s cell ; 

Such burning hot eyes, such a damnable hue! 

You could even smell brimstone, their breath was 
so blue. 
He painted the Devil so well. 

And now had the artist a picture begun, 
*Twas over the Virgin's church door; 
She stood on the Dragon, embracing her Son,«— 
Many Devils already the artist had done. 
But ibis must out- do all before. 

The old Dragon's imps, u they fled thro' the air. 

At seeing it, paus'd un the wing ; 
For he had the likeness so just to a hair. 
That they came as Apollyon himself had beea 
there. 

To pay their respects to their king. 

Ev^ child, at beholding it, shiver'd with dread. 

And scream'd as he tum'd away quick ; 
Not an old woman saw it, but, raising her head, 
Drop'd a bead, mado a cross on her wrinkles, and 
said— 
Oh 1 save me iiom ugly Okl Nick ! 
EeS 
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What the Painter so earnestly thought on by day, 

He sometimes would dream of by night; 
But once he was startled as sleeping he lay, 
n'was no fancy, no dream, he coold plainly 
survey, - 
That the DeTil himself was in sight ! 

** Yott rascally dauber !^ old Beelzebub cries, 

" Take heed hpw you wrong me again : 
•* Though your caricatures for roysf If 1 despise, 
** Make roe handsomer now ia the mulUtude^i 
eyes, 

** Or see if I threaten in vain !** 
i^ow the Paiuter was bold, and religious beside» 

And on (aith be had certain rtjiance : 
So earnestly he all his countenance eyed, 
And thankM him for sitting, with Catholic pride, 

And sturdily bade him defi'ance. 

Betimes in the morning the Paintor arose. 

He is ready as soon as His ligbt j 
EvVy lo*k, cv'ry line, ev'ry feature he knows, 
*Tis fresh in his eye— to his labour he goes. 

And he has the old wicked one quite. 

Happy man! he is sure the rcsemblanee can*t fail, 

The tip o£ his nose is fed hot, 
Tbere*s his grin and his fangs, his skin covered 

with scale. 
And that the identical eorl of his tetl— 

Not a mark, not a claw is forgot. 

He looks, and retouches again with delight; 

*Tis k portrait complete to his mind. 
He touches again, and again feeds his sight; 
He looks round for applause, and he sees with 
affright 

The original standing behind ! 

•*Fool! idiot!"— old Beelzebub grinnM is he 
spoke. 

And staropt on the scaffold in ire: 
The Painter grew pale, for he knew il no joke, 
*Tvas a terrible height, and the scaffblding broke, 

The Devil could wj&h it no higher. 

•« Help, help me ! O Mary !" he cried in alarm, 

As the scaffold sunk under his feet. 
From the canvas the Virgin extended her arm. 
She caught the good Painter, she sat'd him from 
harm. 
There were hundreds who saw in the street. 

The old Dragon fled when the wonder he spied, 

And curs'd his own fruitless endeavour : 
While the Painter caird after, his rage to deride, 
Shook his pallet and brushes in triumph, and crieil 
•• rii paint thee more ugly than ever !" 

THE DEAD ROBIN. 

Ai 1 wanderM one morn through yon wood- 
citverM valley, 
To pluck the wild &ym«, and th»bloisomi of 
May; 






I look'd round in vain for my dear little Sally, 
Whose jirattle would sometimes enliven my 
way. 

At length on a stile by a walntit-tree shaded, 
I found her in tears, a dead bird on her lap ; 

The joy of her once aroilisg face was now Med, 
While she wept add related her ctuel mishap. 

•* Alas** she exclsim'd, " see my little tame robin, 

«« The naughty cat killed it ;-— and then she 

caressVl 

And kiss'd the poor victim, and tenderly sobbine, 

Let fall her fond tears on its bleod-sprinkrd 

breast'. 

1 sigh'd as I said to myself, 'tis a reason 
That sages declare all is aoriow below ; 

For even in childhood's fair, innocent season, 
How quickly is pleisurc succeeded by woe I 

THE VEIL.— A SoKWET. 

Though to hUea sweet face, 

Wiih a curtain of lace. 
Makes oglers of fashion to rail ; 

Though our Fair would shiile bright 

'Midst a full blaae of light, 
My lines Til devote to the Veil. 

Master Cupid we know. 

When he aims a sure blow. 
With enchantments efface will assail ; 

Yet his Godship knows too. 

How intense men pursue, 
Ev'ry Venus that^l deck'd with a Veil, 

For the peace of mankind, * 

It is both right and kind. 
Some fair ones their charms shouM conceil} 

Since a pair of bright eyes. 

Will, in spite of disguise, 
Inflict a deep wound through a VelL 

Now if one roguish beam 

From an eye can inHame, 
And to do execution tiot fail. 

What destruction of hearu, 

WouM be fonnd in aH parts 
Did Beauty relinquish her Veil ! 



WE have obtained and inserted Me 
music of the txpo airs which principalis <fe" 
lighted the two Elephants ofvhich the hii- 
tort/ is given in the Twentieth Nutnhrr rf 
our Magazine. The two variations are to 
6e played in quick time, and are added fif 
the amusement of Ladies f to any of »A«* 
we shall be obliged fir the favour cf the other 
three airs which were performed before ikf 
Eiephajtfs, viz. the Adagio in the opera 9f 
Dardane, " Manes plaintifs,** » B b. 
•' Charmante Gabrielle,^ a song in Henri IVi 
" Musette,'* in the overture ^Nina, 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMEJ^fTS FOR OCTOBER. 



FRENCH THEATRE. 

MAim TO BE MARRIED. 
{Concludedjrmm Pugt 168.J 



ThertMe {aside J. Excellent, sbe betrays her- 

Vrmle, And because I prefer reading to my 
needle, because I am able to think, reflect and 
reason, the inmates of th» house have honoured 
me with the appellation of tbe lUtie Sevignd. It 
is true, that I correspond rather sefiously with a 
joang phirosophical friend of mine. Now be 
frank, you have heard many things 10 nay disad- 
▼aniaige? No; well you may expect to hear 
them soon. 

Sainvilie, Louise has been represented to me 
in the naost flattering colours. 

Ursmle. And with great propriety. 1 do not 
aecofte Looise of any bad intention. She is a very 
good hoxisewtfe; they say she is avaricious, but 1 
call her sparing disposition economy. Her wish 
of f oAg to Paris, proceeds from a childish cu- 
tiosUy ; her caprices are amusing, and her coquetry 
a simple and artless desite of pleasing. 
SaineUU. It seems, however—. 
Urntle. 1 fear nothing from Agathe. She is 
goodness itself; yet she was not always the same : 
sbe has been young, handsome, and haughty, and 
she thought to-day that her Amazonian dress 
would work wonders. As tn Pauline, she is not 
capable of planning evil; all her science con- 
sists in knowing how to weep for imaginary mis- 
fortunes. What a soul is hers ! how full of de- 
licacy, how teeming with cxqu'isita feeling ! I 
know who is my real foe. 
SainUU, Who then? 

UrsuU. Therese ; she is lively, Ulkative, and a 
little intrigumg ; but 'tis a cWW, who knows not 
what she says. She does not like me, whilst 1 
love her sincerely. 

SainviUe, You are skilful in pourtray log your 

friends. 

Xhnle. Lord help us ! no one U perfect 5 b«t 
you wiuh to settle here, and H is necessary I should 
make you acquainted with the nature of our 
society. The imperfections of his wards and 
daughters, may be attributed to Mr. Jaque^ 
nim*s self-sufficiency. Because )ris lands prosper 
under his care, he thought the rofnds of his young 
ladies would do the same. My notbar acted 
much mor« m'ndj when ihe tent ac to a school 
in town. 



SainvUle. Where you have not been an unpro» 
fiuble student. 

Urfuie, I hdve learned enough, perhaps, not to 
be out of countennnce in a select p^rtj. But no 
more of this. I have told you some truths of 
my friends, only because i know they are plan- 
ning something against me. You are fond of 
bot«ny, 1 have heard ? 

SaiMniile. Of bo any? 

Therese (appearing). Ursule, your mother has 
sent for you. 

Tfrsule. Are you coming, Mr. SainviUe? 

Therese. My father wishes to speak a few worda 
with him. 

Ursu!e. Stay then; lam not one of those who 
invade the rights of others. (To SantriUe), Do 
not make us wait. Therese, farewell, my dear. 

[Exif. 

Sainrille. What a wicked tongue fhis girl 
possesses. 

Therese. Ursule? why you forgef; she is th« 
best educated, the wisest person—- but ! leave you 
with your friend. [J?xif, 

filter CoasioNAO. 

SainviUe. Oh ! my friend, what a maUelous, 
pedantic, and disgmting being Ursule is! 
I Corsignac, Di<! 1 not tell you she w«)uld feign 
any defect to please you ? 

SainvUle. To plea«e me?' She employs strange 
meins to succeed in her purpose. Whilst I^uise 
-»but no; our tastes, our inclinations ate too 
different. I must depart, and disappoint Mr. 
Jaquemin, who vainly expected this visit vrould 
have closed with a marriage. 

Corsignac. No disappointment; I will marry 
Pauline. She is too romantiv ; but 1 do not hops 
for a faultless wife. 

SainviUe. You speak like a man of sense ; I 
can smile at her literary mania, but Ur6ul«*s 
slanderous tongui 



Enter The a ess and LeuitB. 

Therese. Come in Louise. ( To SainviUe. J I 
could not find my father, and bring you my 
sister. 

Corsignac. DonH begin to quanel, I beg of you . 
because you are not to be man and wife you need 
not hate each other. 

[£avKnf Corsignac owi Therese. 

SainviUe. It is «heli decided that we do not 
suit each other. 
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fjouise. Have you not refused my faiher*i 
o£fer? 

SainvilU. Did yoo aot tell him I was odious 
in your sif ht ? 

Louife. Had you not been the sole cause of bis 
anger jr|;jinst me ? 

SainvUit. He flew into a passion before he 
rightly understood me. Recollect how frankly I 
addressed you this merntng, and the answer you 
gave me. 

Lnmite, Well, Sir, it U my turn to be frank, 
however ridiculous I may appear. Confiding in 
my father's choice, I felt disposed to esteem you, 
when the reports 1 heard about you filled me with 
tenor. 1 was wrong, 1 should have trusted my 
fathei's powers of discrimination, and have mould- 
ed my mclinr.tions after those of the husband he 

destined for me. 

SaimviUe. It is I alone who will follow your in- 
clinations. The sacrifice of my taste and habits 
will never repay this enchanting acknowledge- 
ment of your sentiments. 

Louise, No ; it is 1 who will sacrifice mine. 
We will settle at Paris. 

Samvitit By your side,.I shall even there find 
happiness. 

Louue. We will mix in the worldy and see a 
great deal of company. 

6'attin7/e. We shall keep open house, for what 
would 1 not dn to please you ? I will try to anti- 
cipate and. gratify your least wishes. 

LoutMe. Alat ! 1 have but one ; it is, thatamidst 
the. noisy pleasures of the world, my husband 
should never cease to love me ; for I must not 
decciye you, I can renounce my most ardent 
hopes, but would feel very unhappy should 1 not 
be repaid with consunt love. Be satisfied with 
me, if 1 forsake the country for you alone. 

Sainville, It is 1 who mean to settle at Paris, 
iolely (in your account. 

Louise. Whv, I have no desire of seeing Paris. 

Sainville. Aiut 1 delight to live in the country. 
There, far from the storms of a troubled 
world, in the arms of a beloved partner, 
in the bosom of my family, I had dreamed of 
felicity. 

Louite. What did Ursule tell me ? 

Sainville Ursule! All is cleared up. Oh, 
Loui&e ! how happy you have made me. 

J?ll/erAGATHa,U00UX,PAULIME,jAqUlMIK, 

and CoRsiGMAC. 

Jaquemm, Leave me alone, I am angry, he 
shall not stay with my daughter. 

Sainville. My worthy friend, my dear Jaque* 
min, how many excuses I ought to make fbr my 
conduct. Louise and 1 have been both deceived. 
Our Uites, ioclioatiofla, Mmijne&U, «re the 
tame. 



Jaquemin. This is very lucky indeed, Sir; but 
do you not fear lest— Oh ! by heavens, 1 cannot 
keep any rancour ; your hand, my son-in-law. 
( To Mr, Lethux.) Agathe is yours •, Pauline hu 
told me how she sympathised with you, Mr. 
Cof^ignac. But where is Theroe } I muit make 
peace with her too ? 

Enter TBXitBtB. 

T^eresr. Ursale*s tervant it come to fetch these 
two gentlemen. 

Jaquemin, Make their exciues, they dine with 
us; Sainville marries your sister, my two wards 
have found husbands, and to-night the cootrsctt 
will be signed. 

Thereee, Oh, how glad 1 am! Do yon peimU 
me to write this good news to my cousin? 

Jaquemin, Assuredly, let him get a holiday, 
and be present at the nuptials of otheis, till his 
own turn shall come. 

Corsignae. Bravo, my dear guardian '. The 
hand«ome Agathe with the gcxMi Mr.Ledoazj 
the sensible Pauline with the tender CoisifDac; 
friend Sainville with the amiable Louise, vill 
taste happiness. The marriage of the yotfV 
Therese is now in perspective, and the wicked 
Ursule alone is husbandless. ^ ^» 



DRURY-LANE. 

Om Tuesday, September 29th, a gentlemaa 
appeared in the character of Atimto^ inP^aorrs. 
The character is very subordinate, and the per* 
former was not much better — He is equal, liow- 
ever, to what he pretends to; and thus, in the 
present state of the theatre, and constant livslry 
for leading characters, will be more useful as he 
is less eminent. There is always wanting ia 
both houses a contented race of steady subordi- 
nates, who are willing to do the business they ste 
hired for, and think as moderately of tbefflself es 
as the public think. 

On October tst was performed the S^oUfif 
Scandal. This admirable comedy is always seat 
with new pleasure) and the theatre has sekiooi 
been so destitute of ulent as not to give foil efi«* 
to ita eharacters^— ^f the ekcelleoce of Mit. 
Jordan's Ladg Teaxte we have often had occasioB 
to speak; but, on Thursday, October 1, her 
usual vivacity seemed depressed by indispositioa, 
and her performance was less effective thanosusL 

Wiottghton's Sir Peter TeaxU, n an admirable 
piece of actings If not e^ual to King's in bii 
best days, he is much superior to his latter per* 
formance. In those characten of comedy, soc^ 
as Mooifi and Sir Peter TeeaU^ where the humoet 
isatricUy copied from life, and the colours, stii- 
ciently brillUnt in their genuine purity, fs* 
quire no czaggentioo frum artifi^ di«i<« 
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VTroughton f ttccee«ls u well as any performer of 
his time. 

Upon the part of Charles there has always huiif 
m dottbt. The questkm has been after what 
Bodel U it to be acted ?— If the polish which is 
required in a Valentine or a Mirabel be ftTen to 
Charletf th^ humour is destroyed. The ordinary 
gendefflan of the stage, as our old authors have 
drawn hisD, h too dry j and the modern man of 
gallantry too gross. The just performance of 
this cfaaracter, therefore, lies between the ex- 
tremes of that refinement which belonged to the 
wit of Congreve, and their consequent dryness; 
and Che boisterous rampancy,and gross inelegance 
of the modem rake. Had CharUi been drawn 
ai%er the model of Hanger he would have been 
execrable; if after ilftra^/,dry. The mixture, 
therefore, has been made with equal genius and 
knowledge of the taste of the age. 

The aotiysis of the character will explain how 
it rtiouUl be acted. Ckarlet should be a gentle- 
man^ bending to the relaxation of humour, and 
to some of its more agreeable broodnefs, without 
anj thing of grossness, or affectation of the an- 
tic. His humour should have neither trick nor 
extravagance, at the same time it should not be 
curbed for want of vivacity. It is given to him 
as a sabetitute for wit,— .as more pleasing in its 
effect, and more agreeable to the tatte of the age. 
£niston*s humour is perhaps too solemn, and 
his ordinary reciprocation of dialogue too labour- 
ed fdr Ckariesi but he is still far from displeasing 
in his part. If not the best we have seen in the 
character, he must be pronounced the best on 
the preaent stage. 

Djwton*s Sir OHoer is admirable. It is wholly 
Domixed with the ordinary dross ; it is sterling 
truth; the strong imprint of nature. It is hearty, 
generous, and open, with a full display of the 
natural turn of humour that is given to the cha- 
mcter. We confiess that we never saw a repre- 
scQtatioo of this character that pleased us so 
mach. 

BcrrymoreTs Joteph was extremely respectable; 
and 'Wewitzer, in Moeety was admirable. 

The House has been crouded every night of 
performance. 

Mrs. Whitelock, the si&ter of Mrs. Siddons, 
appeared in the beginning of the month at this 
theatre. The part chosen for her first appear- 
ance waa the heroine in hifiss Moore^s tragedy of 
Percy. 

MfB. Whitelock it a strong resemblance of 
her sister ; not lo tall, but, otherwise, of the same 
proportiont in her penoa. Her voice resembles 
thai of Mn. Siddons; bat it is inaudible in the 
lower tooet. Her general appearance, perhaps, 
ii somewhat too matronly. She is certainly an 
actran «f found MDie, and well acconiplishtd in 



her art; she has not .the sublimity, majesty, or 
pathos of her sister, but she has too much genius 
and taste lo be classed with mediocrity. In a 
word, had not Mrs. Siddons come before her, she 
would have ranked with any tragic actress of her 
time. Her reception was very flattering. 

A y>Dung lady of the name of Lyon has made 
her first appearance in the character of KosettOf 
in the opera of Love m a Village. She is a pupil 
of Corri. Her person is good, her face handsome, 
and her manner is natural and simple ; her voice 
is a good soprano, and of more compass and 
soundness than this species of eroice in common 
possesses. From D. upwards to C. downwards, 
there is no deficiency or abruptnes* ; the scale is 
gradual, and the rise and fall by an equal chain 
of harmony. Within this compass her notes are 
complete and musical. 

Her professional education, however, seems to 
have been trusted to chance, and though we ui^ 
derstand she still lias a master, and an eminent 
one (Corri), she has either not sufficiently pro- 
fited by his lessons, or, perhaps, has not received 
them long enough. Her great deficiency is in 
that necessary embellishment which belongs 
equally to taste and to science; to which the 
latter supplies its rudiments, and the former its 
regulation^. 

We are not now what we were some years 
since ; content with mere native, unprofessional 
harmony.^ Singing is more of a science; and 
though a voice may lose its natural simplicity in 
superfluous embellishments, and art be pursued 
to that extent as to become mere artifice and 
trick; though singing may be degraded to a 
mere experiment of sounds, and the embroidery 
be suffered to obscure the canvas, it is neverthe- 
less necessary to give their proper value to that 
science and uste which the present age have so 
much improved, and which they now demand 
from every professional singer. 

Here is the deficiency of Miss Lyon: si is 
wants taste and refinement, both of which sci- 
ence alone must supply : natural feeling gives 
little. Singing is as much a study as acting; 
nature may give a peraon for the stage as she gives 
a voice, but art must accomplish both. 

It was the want of a moderate portion of this 
science which occasioned Miss Lyon to fail in 
a song which is almost always secure of an en- 
core; we mean the ** Travellers benighted."— 
The same deficiency spoiled the sonars '^ How 
blest the Maid whose bosom,** and '* Youne I 
am.^ In a word, this young lady has most ex- 
cellent natural endowments, and we venture to 
say, that she will evi*n lead In her profession, if 
she endeavours to accomplish herself in that sci- 
ence and taste, without which, singing, in the 
present age, it not much regtrdttL 
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Dow ton U not mellow enough in the Jus- 
tice i he was, ton, uniformly morose and dry. 
Where farce and caricature are the basis of a 
character they should be pven. Purity and 
prudish correctness in an opera buflfoon are ridi- 
culous. 

It is easy enough to give caricature and ex- 
tra vagante, and stilt to preserve taste. There 
-are rules in irre^ruljrity ; grace in distortion.— A 
good writer will shew his genius in burlesque ; a 
good actor will have taste in extravagance. 

So good an actor as Dowton, and one so tho- 
roughly fixed vith the town, may take the li- 
berty to make us laugh, and yet keep our good 
opinion. 



COVENT-GARDEIf. 

On Monday, October 5th, Mrs. Siddons came 
forward for the first time this season in the cha- 
racter of Queen Cathariney in Ifevry the Eighth, 
She was received with the welcome due to her 
unrivalled talents, and performed her part with 
ber accustomed excellence. 

There is no performance on the stage more 
highly finished than Kemble*s Woolsey: He acts 
it accordirig to a just conception of the character, 
and, at the same time, gives full effect to his 
hypocrisy (which in representation should always 
be sober and tranquil,) by the dignity of his clo- 
cmion and the justness of his taste. In Wooisey 
there is too much pride for passion; too mueh 
coldness for declamation. The character, at it is 
written, and as the reader feels ir, is admirable ; 
but the actor has to struggle with many difficiUties 
in order to make it strike upon the stage. The 
display of those common qualifications which, 
from their impetuosity and natural strength, 
are sure to catch applause, must here be re- 
pressed. A rant or a sneer are equally fatal to 
the purity of the character — Too proud and mys- 
terious for ordinary hypocrisy, too conscious of 
his own dignity, too cautious of his rank, for ex- 
travagant feeling or turbulence, WooUey^ as a dra- 
matic character, aBFords room for the display of 
level qualities only; and the st.ige effect of these 
qualities belongs to the province of judgment and 
of taste. Here then is the superiority of Mr. 
Kemble*s t>lent: To elevate to a grand effect 
those parts of character, which common minds 
exaggerate or distort, or mutilate, or confound \ 
to distinguish the bounding line in parts almost 
'^ identified by their closeness of cpntaotj** and 
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' make that conspicuous in style, which in matter 
seems general oV indifferent ; — In a word, to act 
r^ith a poet*s mind, and a critic*s taste, is the just 
fame of this unrivalled performer. 

On Friday, October 9th, a gentleman of tbe 
name of Jones, from the Irish stage, and of mucb 
provincial celebrity, came forward at thh theatre, 
for the first time, in the character of Go^kc^, 
in the Road to Huin. We are somewhat incIlDed 
to quarrel with him for the choke uf th'is pirt^ 
not because he succeeds Lewis in it, but because 
it shews an evident want of taste, and of the pro- 
per pride of genius in an actor," to venture the 
success of a fir^t , appearance upon a character 
which is so divided between buflfoonery and fofce, 
so equally shared by nonsense and vacuity, tbt 
^u scarcely know what a man is fit for whenbt 
excels in it ^ whether for a puppet-shew ot a 

•»^g«. 

Lewis indeed b an deception in these cha- 
racters. There is something so diverting io bis 
extravagancy, so inganious in his folly, that it 
may be said of him, as of Nat LeeV poetry, that 
its madness is its merit. With all our respect for 
Lewis, however, we still wish him to stand single. 
Let the breed perish with the parent ;^wonder- 
ful indeed for its novelty, and for that alone; but 
like those monsters of human procreation, to 
which nature gives birth once^ and which (by 
that inflexible decree which swsiains the order, 
the uniformity, and just classes and kinds of 
animal life),«'he never suffers to propagate them- 
selves; let it pass into our mujseums as a curi- 
osity, and let wonder and not imitation bow dova 
before it. 

To be plain, however— to see this gendcmafl, 
a man of well reported taleot> and stage accom- 
plishment, plunging into the wild absurdity and 
coarse extravagance of this part, gave !»ttno\a 
pain. We can speak of him, therefore, but by 
guess, just as we describe things seen in a lo^'-* 
But when wu speak with uncertainty, we are 
bound to be liberal. 

Mr. Jones^ then, has a good figure for the 
stage, an easy and accomplished tiianner; a ^^ 
sical voice, though somewhat inarticulate and in- 
complete in its upper notes; a good intrepid 
manner, something between assurance and oo- 
desty, and in the mid- way of comedy and faK*- 
He was extremely well received ; and when v« 
see him in a part which we can judge and com- 
prehend, we shall decide uppn the rank be o^^^ 
to hold. 
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FASHIONS 

For NOVEMBER, 1807. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION 



No. 1.— An Evinimo Dress. 

A ronDd train gown of clear muslin, pr leno, 
over while satin, tamboured in a snail pattern, 
and ornamented at the feet and round the bosom 
with rosets of gold, or coloured teltet ; a full 
puffed sleeve trimmed with the same, and ga- 
thered in the centre of the arm with a topaz stud. 
Brooch and earrings to corresponds Hair con- 
fined dose behind, and formed in irregular curls 
on the crown and forehead, with a few negligent 
ringlets on the left side ; a diadem d-lO'Ckinefe, 
composed of wrought gold and fine pearl ; gold 
clastic, to\nt, or pearl necklace. India long 
•hawly of a flame, or orange colour. White satin 
shoes, and gloves of French kid. 

No. 2.— A Morning, or Walking Drru. 

A plain round gown of French cambric, a 

walking length, scolloped at the feet; a plain 

square bosom, embroidered at the edge, A 

French coat of purple velvet, with long Spanish 

sleeve, finished all round with a border composed 

of shaded chenille. A Yeoman hat of the same 

material, turned up in front in a triangular form, 

finished at the extreme edge with a border the 

same as the coat, and ornamented on the crown 

with a raised button and rich cord and tassel ; a 

girdle of purple ribband terminated with the same. 

Purple velvet, or kid shoes, and York tan gloves. 

With this dress is usually worn an embroidered 

shirt, with Vandyke ruff, or a chemisette of twill 

cambric, or small quilted satin, trimmed d-'la- 

miiiiaire. 



No. 3. 

A round gown of French cambric, a walking 
length, ornamented at the feet with muslin in 
reversed puckers ; a short full sleeve, with long 
York tan gloves above the elbow, reaching to- 
wards the edge of the sleeve (but the long plaited 
sleeTe is considered as more appropriate to this 
style of costume). A Helmet hat of basket wil- 
low, ornamented with amber-coloured ribband, 
and a small sun-flower, or demi sturtion wreath in 
front. A long Angola shawl, a deep orange co- 
lour, with shaded fringe and border ; worn in 
the Russian style. A gold neck-chain, and heart 
with patent spring; which, when pressed, opens 
and discovers the eye of your lovr, relative, or 
friend, beautifully executed on ivory, and finished 
with an enamelled border. Shoes of black velve^ 
or purple kid, with velvet bindings, and ti^ 
with amber ribband. ' 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. 

A round cotuge gown of jacooot, or japan 
muslin, made high in the neek, with long twist- 
ed sleeve, and full tops; front of the waist de- 
signed in a neat pattero of satin-stitch and open- 
hems, and ornamented round the bottom with 
fluted musliD. A slouched hat uf satin straw, 
or impecSal chip, with a figured silk hamlkerchicf, 
a bright Coftttf/icoe, formed in bows on the crown, 
and brought under the chin. A military scarf of 
double elastic knitthig, twisted once round tha 
throat, crossing the back and bosom, with the 
ends thrown in gcsceftil negligence over the right 
arm. Shoes of crimson, or light brown velvets 
and gloves of York Un, or pale brown kid. 

Ff 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OZC THE MOST SELECT AMD ELEGANT 

FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 

The Yaried tints of the sickening foliage 
proclaim the decline of the Tegetable world, and 
nature gradaallj sinks into her annual rest. The 
adyahced state of the season has impelled the 
migration of our fair fashionables fVom their 
summer rambles and autumnal haunts; and we 
find them daily resorting to their mother- country, 
the metropolis. The reanimated aspect of our 
popular streets and squares, hear semblance of 
the return of bospiulity ; while taste and fashion 
dispense their numerous tfeasures, and announce 
the approach of the Loves and the Graces. The 
rich genius of invention was never more apparent 
than in the present diversified offerings which are 
exhibited at the shrine of fashion and elegance. 
Beauty asks not now in vain the aid of external 
ornament— a multiplied collection is before her, 
«nd she has only to select with judgment and 
combine with effect, to appropriate her outward 
appearance so as to form a prepossessing speci- 
men of internal loveliness and worth ; the por- 
trait of our country women will then be complete. 
Reverting to thb end, we feliciute the moderate 
extension of the waist, and the advanced and 
increased shading of the bosom. We are friends 
to an appropriate and correct distinction, and 
wish not the bust and arms to be completely 
covered in the evening costume, we are desirous 
-only that the nicely poised medium which blends 
taste with delicacy, and fashion with decorum, 
ehould be at all times preserved. 

Most prudent this, and most discerning she, 
Who thus the secret keeps of pleasing ; 
Jhus shall ye keep the hearts thy charms have 
won. 

1^ 1 our last Number we gave a full description 
•f th. ^ Ragen mantle, or Swedish wrap; this 
elegant ^^ "°^^^ erticle still retains iu place 
among tl "^^ females of rank and fashion who 
pride them:. ^^^^ ^^ ■ '"^^"* singularity. We 
liave now, ho\ ^evt.-^ to add several other articles 
in this line, which * ■'• ««>- *"y eminent in fashion, 
able notoriety. Ti> mantle of sc«rlet kersey- 
mere, reaching to the feet, with W *>'g*» "landing 
foliar, confined round iht^ .throat with w rich cord 
and tassels, which reach t ^ ^^e bottom of the 
waist. These cardinal$, or m antics, are triTimed 
f ntirely round with scarlet Vi ^^et, laid flat, o( 
»bout a nail in depth, and arc ^ psrticulariy dis- 
tinguishing, appropriate, and bee ^ming. 

French coats, or pelisses, are not ^^^ permitted 
U ''ea^h-iHe bottom of the pettic oat within a 
quarii.! of yard. They are at this Benson worn 
•pen, in tha robe ityle, with chemi^ ^^^^ <<-^a- 



miiUaire of white satin, figured silk, or tvtU 
cambric ; they are composed chiefly of velvet, a 
purple or flame colour, and trimmed with mole 
skin or swansdown, and some are formed of white 
satin ; but this latter article is appropriate only to 
the carriage costume. We have seen several 
coats of light bluesarsnet; but such habits wt 
cannot recommend, either as consistent or be- 
coming ; light blue is too chilling a colour for 
an autumnal selection, and single saisnet of too 
slight a texture to convey an idea of comfort or 
utility. Hats of the Yeoman form, with iriaogu- 
lar fronts, formed of velvet, quilted satin, or scarlet 
kerseymere, checked with white satin or velvet, 
are new and elegant articles. The edge of these 
hats are ornamented similar with the trimming 
which finishes the peli«se, or mantle. Morning 
bonnets of the Cottage, or Scotch form, com- 
posed of the satin-straw, are generally esteemed; 
and a few Spanish hats of the same, together «itb 
those of imperial chip, with full corkscrew e«lges, 
ornamented with an autumnal flower in front, arc 
observable in carriages. The Nun*s hood, the 
cap and mob Anne Boleyn, with small half 
handkerchiefs variously disposed, form the most 
distinguishing covering for the head in this line. 
In full dress, the hair with wreaths, flowers, and 
ornaments in jewellery, is considered as most 
fashionable. The veil is now entirely laid aside 
as an head-dress ; but we think our e/e^aa/etwill 
find ho decoration more interesting or becoming. 
There is a considerable variation in the articles of 
gowns and robes since our last communication. 
Morning dresses are chiefly composed of cambric, 
orjaconot muslin; and the waist and sleeves are 
worked in a small but full pattern of embroide7 
in satin-stitch and open-hems. Mull muslin, 
with the raised coral spot, finished at the feet 
with a similar beading, terminating at the extreme 
edge with a narrow Vandyke lace, is an article of 
considerable attraction. With these <;resses are 
worn the full plaited, or surplice sleeve, which 
is gathered at the wrist in a deep cuff, and trim- 
med with a Vandyke lace. The bosom is made 
to sit close to the form, and is gored with the 
same coral beading as ornaments the dress ; for 
an evening it is cut low round the neck, and 
worn with a simple tucker of Vandyke lace; if 
worn as a morning habit, it is either made high 
in the neck and finished with a deep Vandjfks 
ruffj la Mary Hwen of Scots ^ or the throat aod 
bosom is covered with a chemisette, or embroider- 
ed shirt. This chaste ornament, so long aod so 
justly esteemed for its delicacy and utility, is now 
won} with a double plaiting of Vandyke muslin, 
forming a very high and stiff frill, which siudost 
round the throat, and is sloped to a point at the 
chin. The winged tuff forms a dignified aod 
fashionable appendage to the evaniot drcn. For 
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short sleeves we know of none more select thin 
the double Vandvko; ihe crescent sleeve, and 
the full puffed steeve, /orrped in three divisions, 
with bands of lace, needle-work, silver, or gold. 
The fronts of dresses are generally cut to fit the 
Ibmi ; and where the bust U (luely turned, wc 
know not of any fashion which can be mure ad- 
Yantageous; but to a spare figure werccomraend 
a little more embellishment. Round gowns are 
now so constructed by the French g<>rc^, as to 
have no gathers at the bottom of the waist. Plaid 
ribb<inds and scarfs have been introduced within 
this last fortnight ; the latter is twisted round the 
tbr(Wt» crosses the back, and falh in irregular 
lengths down the figure in front, the ends finished 
with correspondent lassels. The long India shawl 
of crimson, or orange, is much used as an evening 
wrap. We never recollect the period when the 
varicvl and tasteful disposition of this graceful 
ornament produced so attractive and becoming 
an effect. French aprons are less distinguishing 
than formerly, and Grecian drapery of airy tex- 
ture, gives place to the pliant and graceful fnld% 
of otin, kerseymere, and velvet, more appropriate 
for the season. Amidst the most fashionable 
ariirlcs in trinkets we observe jhe Paroquat 
brooch, as an ornament at once beautiful and 
unique, it has scarce any competitor. Coral or- 
aaments, together with bright amber, deep topaz, 
and garnets, variously designed, are in general 
esteem ; and shells set in gold, as brooches for 
gowns, and in bjndeaus, and diadems for the 
hair, are amidst the fashionable display. The 
Pigeon brooch (this emblematic ornament which 
to recently graced the bosoms of our fair fashion- 
ables) has ia a great degree been exploded for the 
above-mentioned more novel ornaments. Can it 
be judicious thus to banish the turtle from its 
nest? Shoes are now chosen of white, orange, 
crimson, or green velvet; f:*r the streets, black 
and brown of various shades. The new colour 
for the sejson is a shading of orange and scarlet, 
blended so as to represent a bright flame, or pale 
orangecolour. TheUrtan pl.tid isjusiintroduced, 
and it is thought will remain a favourite during 
the winter. Purple, crimson, mor >ne, and dark 
green, have also their share in a fashionable selec- 
tion. 



LETTER ON DRESS. 

Epistolary display of the Taste and Fashions far 
the Season, communicated in a letter from Eiiza 
to Julia. 

ur DEAKEST JULIA, Portman^guare. 

We left the hospitable and eleg nt mansion 

of Henley-Grove only three days since ; so that 

•midst the early arrivals in the metropolis you 

wiU sec announced tliat of sny widens family. 



Sensible as we all profess ourselves to the plea- 
sures of a London residence when autQmn*s 
beauties faJp, and droopuig nature mourns her 
sad dediH<», yet we shmH h? -e continued a few 
weeks loiipc-r in that abodr of spleniouv and fas- 
cination, but business of an urgen* Tiature called 
my uncle to town, and though somewhat too 
early, my aunt proposed we'.houl i complete th9 
family cavalcade. So here we are again, my dear 
Julia, joining the fashionable throng; and here 
I am destined to remain during the winter, it 
being resolved that I quit not these kind relatives 
till 1 havQ assisted at the wedding o( my cousin 
Mary, who is to become rhe bride of Lord L ■■ 
M— — , eaily in the spring. With this ispleodid. 
match in view, we promise ourselves a most brtl'* 
I'lir.l winter campaign. I shall endeavour to 
alone for my l^ig'hened absence from friendship, 
and Julia, by co:^ '.inning to transmit her pro- 
gressive accounts of our movements, and by a 
detail of such fashionable descriptions as shall 
ranMnue her unrivalled in taste and elegance 
. midst the bclleji of Truro. 1 have pledged my- 
self never to allow my pleasures to infringe on 
the sacred claims of relative affection, or to 
weaken those cords which bind me to friendship 
and you. 

We have been three days in town^-have vi- 
fitted all tht? fashionable shops, purchased manf 
fashionable artirles, been once to the theatre, and 
last night sported with the gay throng at Lord ' 
M *s splendid hall. Five hundred cards were 
issued on the occasion; and four sets arranged 
themselves for the wiltz, re«I<;, and cotillions, 
dres»ed in the true Arcadian style; while the more 
steady nymphs appeared in velvet, satin, or cloth 
of so hne a texture thai it« foLN, varying with 
eaoh motion of the Bgur.', exuibited at once the 
most expressive grace and novel elegance. You 
know, dear Julia, how immediately my spirits 
rebound at the sound of sprightly music, and 
how completely my heart is in unison with mj 
heels when a ball is the ordtr of the evenings 
Mary and myself did our best; we passed an 
eveniiig highly-gratifying, and fnut-rd it with all 
our hearts. Here was the new ir.ade brid ', Lady 
•, and hef sister-in-law, the Honourah'j. 
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both meteors that blazed 



with no ordinary lustre la^i winter atiiidsi the haut 
/on, attracting numerous sprks of fashion in their 
train. Matrimony (so awful in its nature) has 
not rendered her Lidyship either sober pr aaJ ; 
for she danced and trifled with inSnite spirit, and 
lookeil beautiful as ever. The display .of English 
heroes was as great this evening as that of Btii^h 
beauties. Amidst the former was the far-famed 
defender of Acre, who has been so often the sub- 
ject of your enthusiastic panegyric. I had never 
before seen him ; and as you admire him throogh 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ETRURIA. 



Maui A Louisa JoscpHiNA,the Queen 
Dowager, Regent of the kingdom of Etruria, 
vas born at Madrid on the 17th of July» 
17S'i, and is the daughter of Charles* IV. 
Khig of Spain, and of his Queen Louisa 
Maria Theresa, born a Princess of Parma. 
She was married to her first cousin, the late 
King of Etruria, on the d5th of August, 
ITOr*. They were both descendants of 
Philip V. the grandson of Louis XIV. and 
made by him a King of Spain, ao^ acknow- 
ledged as such by England and all other 
countries by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

Alter the series of victories won over the 
Germans in 1800, the French Government 
resolved to change the grand duchy of 
Tuscany into a kingdom, and reward the 
promptitude with which Spain had made 
peace by granting the crown of Etruria 
to a Spanish prince. The treaty of Lune- 
ville sanctioned the ascension of the In- 
£int of Spain to the Etrurian throne, and 
the silence of all the sovereigns of Europe 
acknowledges the legitimacy of the new 
monarch's titl^. 

The virtue and mildness of the royal 
couple, vanquished the prejudices which 
their new subjects could not refrain fram 



I entertaining ; and in a short time peac« 
and content reigned through the whole 
kingdom. 

In 1803 this Princess mourned the loss 
of her husband. He was a man of a weak 
^mind and constitution, ambitious and timid, 
superbtitious and irresolute, but the mild- 
ness of bis temper and his untimely death, 
at the age of thirty- two, caused him to be 
sincerely regretted. He left a sou, Charles 
Louis If. born on the <2id of December, 
17999 and»a daughter, born some months 
after his death. The son succeeded him, 
and the Queen Dowager was proclaimed 
Queen Regent during his minority. 

When Bonaparte had ascended the im- 
perial throne, it is reported that he sent 
Eugeuius de Beauharnais to ask the hand 
of the royal widow ; who returned a polite 
refusal. 

Secured from the fear •f foreign enemies 
by the same hand that has overturned and 
created kingdoms, this Princess dedicates 
all the blooming hours of her youth to a 
strict performance of the duties of her 
station, and ail her cares to the prosperity 

I~ of her subjects and the education of her 
children. 
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PAULINA ; OR, THE RUSSIAN DAUGHTER- 

ANOTHER UISTOIT OF THE RUSSIAN LADY WHICH WAS INSBRTEO Ut OUR LAST BfA6AZtNk| 

AS VERSIVIED BT MR. MSRRT. 



SINCE the focegoing story was written wc 
have dbcovered a j^oam on the same subject, by 
the late Mr. Robert Merry, who published U in 
in 1787; of which we shall give a copious ac- 
count, as it has become extremely scarce. 

It is entitled, '* Paulina ; or, the , Russian 
Daughter;** and is comprised in a t^housand and 
ten lines, divided into two parts. The motto we 
have taken as selected by |he poet. 

In the Preface he saj% :<•»** As the affecting 
and extraordinary combination of circumstances 
that overwhelmed the unfortunate Paulina, ap- 
peared to me, upon first hearing, not unworthy 
of the generous sympathy of a British public, 1 
caused a simple relation of the same to be printed 
in a London newspaper, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 178J.. What impression that account 
made 1 know not, but I hope it was not such as 
to render improper this attempt of treating the 
subject in verse. And 1 truU the ensuing pages 
may in some degree serve to show, ihat unremit- 
ting parental severity tends to excite in youthful 
minds a fatal terror, which the weakness of na- 
ture is unable to encounter, and which often- 
times the maturity of reason and rtflection is 
insufficient to overcome. From this story also 
we may be -taught to consider, that confiflence 
and security are not for mortals \ that the most 
pure of heart, the must noble of sentiment^ and 
the most innocent of intention, are houriy liable 
to be involved in ail the horrors of guilt, infamy, 
and despair, from the mere operation of human 
imbecility, and a hapless train of unforeseen 
events. Several persons of ch tracter and dis- 
tinction in Russia have given tenimony to the 
reality of the transactions which I have endea- 
voured to describe, and which happened in a re- 
mote part of that extensive empire." 

The story in the poem varies from that already 
given. We sh-ill tell part of it in the Poet*s own 
words, with a few lin-* in prose necessary to 
connect the selections^ which also include the 
I variations. 

, *• For twice nine summers had the matron's care 
;i To ev*ry virtue trained the pliant fair j 
' Alas! twelve moons had '.adly waned away, 
' Sinee in the tomb that friend, thai mother lay. 



One moonlight evening, whilst Walking on tht 
terrace^ she heard a plaintive lovfr<SQng a ddffwd 
to her in a manly voice* 

" The youth advancM before Ih* astonisbM maid; 
Around his limbs lio wint*ry rob© was cast 
T' oppose the fury of the searching blast. 
But in despite of cold, his bosom bare 
BetrayM a careless desolation there.** 

This she perceived more distinctly as he sp* 
proached the terrace, by means of the light in bet 
chamber. Slie finds him to be her lover. Mar- 
koft Whilst she was conversing with him a 
storm arises. 



<€ 



The argent moon retires. 



\\ 



And in a cloud collects her mimic fires; 
Cenfusion reigns, and Terrur*s monster form 
Stalks in the uproar of the coming storm, ' 
His arrowy sleet the genius of the pole 
Shoots furious forth, and muttVing thundetsroU, 
While with red glance his eye-balls flash aroiuuip 
And the broad lustre glows upon the ground j 
The forest groans, and every beast of prey 
Hies to his wonted cOvert far away ; 
The startled peasant shudd'ring in his bed ^ 
Doubts the weak structuie of th* uncertain shel.** 

She invites hiin in :— 

'< Seek, if thou canst, a welcome shelter here. 
Nor shall to»night my father** steps invade 
The sacred transport of a faithful maid. 
Tir*d with a sportsman's toil amid thesaowi» 
He eariy bought refreshment from repose. 
And far, his chamber on the southern side 
From mine long passages and halls divide ; 
Nor is the terrace high, and love has wings, 
0*er ev*ry human boundary he springs.*' 

He climbs a spreading fir-tiee, and from lis 
branches 

*' Springs to Paulina's arms, and clasps her round. 
Sooths with a fond respect her wak'ning £ears, 
And on her white hand melts in rapf rous tears, 
Tells of the long-felt pangs that tme his breast. 
Days mark'd with woe, and nights uoknown t9 

rest. 
His eyes o'er all her timid beauties rote 
In sweet dehrium of extatic love j 
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His plighted ftitb with loleinn oatht he givei 
As solemn she his plighted f^ith receives. 
In whisp'ring joy the rmpiH momeots glide, 
He Icolts the husband, tnd she smiles the bride ; 
To happier scenes their actite fanciA «Uay 
The hopM Elysium of a future day." 

This concludes the first part 5 the second begins 
«ith recounting her conversation with Maikof. 
" But oh ! what horror sei**d her quivering heart| 
What unproved anguisK of distressful smart. 
When on the steps that to her chamber leJl 
She starting listens to her father** tread) 
With out-siretch'd arm, and terror-r«lling eye, 
Perceives his steady pace still winding nigh. 
And destitute of evVy wishM relief. 
She stands a marble monumeat of grief; 
Meantime Alexis* more attentive care 
Observed a chest that time was mouldering there. 
Within the stifling void his limbs he threw, 
And ere it clos'd sigh'd forth one deep adieu.** 

Her fiither enters, harshly excUtming, 

■ " Thou torment of my life, 
Thou living semblance of my hated wife, 
Why, thus disturbed at midnight*! peaceful hour, 
Shun*$t thnu oblivious sleep's consoling pow*r?** 
But thou, when all the Uving mock the dead, 
Measur*«t thy chamber with unquiet tread. 
Perhaps some lawless flame usurps thy breast. 
Some youth, tbo* absent, siill disturbs thy rest; 
Nay, such are female atU, this chest may hold 
Same base seilucer, some advenfrcr bold.** 

He continues to scold and threaten the young 
lady Ull he is tired, and then leaves her.— The 
poet now invokes his Muse :— > 

** Come now, distracted Muse 
In^pirr my sorr*wing yerse, which strives to show 
The start of anguish, and the shriek of woe, 
Tlie pray'r half-utter*d, and the tear half.shed, 
When first Paulina found her lover dead.** 

" Nor would she think it true, but afck*d him why 
So cold his hand, and so unmov*d his eye? 
Said that the bitter tempest now waso*er. 
Her father gone, and he noed sleep no more. 
But soon returning reason bade her know 
The wide-embracing agony of woe; 
Her bosom rose convulsive, the thick sigh 
Stuck in her throat with pa«)ion*d ecstacy ; 
' And is,* she cried, * that noble spirit fled ? 
O let me also join the sacred dead P 
Then sudden sunk to momentary rest. 
Cold on her dear Aiexifi* colder brea.st. 
AUs ! reviving sense awakM her care 
To deeper horrors of sublinie despnir; 
To dire perfection of excessive pain, 
To we^p, to pray, to think, to feel in vatn. 
One while «h^ melt«, then i»tifFens into stone. 
Now mingles laughter with her maniac moan ; 
A^.XV/^. Vol. riL 
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Now on her terrace wildly rushing forth 
To court the icy fury of the north. 
Her fi0v*rish bosom only seems to find 
Aborning torrent in each passing wind: 
Oft to Alexis, with imaginM bliss, 
She madly kneels, and gives th* unanswer*d kist; 
A ^rhlle unsettled, and awhile serene. 
She doubts, she loves, she hopes, and ^liati be- 
tween.** 

At dawn of da]r the ^oes to seek the porter, who 
is thus described:— 

" Dark was his brow, and not one gletm of grtce 
Play*don thesurlyfeatufesof hisface; 
His pallid eye-balls shot a villaiiiV gase, 
Mingled with abjeet cunning's hateful rays; 
Nor o*er his brows were Tint^s white honoai« 

shed. 
But haIf.form*d gray ttsurp*d a sallow red; 
No pleasing accents glMed from his tongue. 
Like age he seem*d that never had been yonng; 
Yet oft his eye would send unholy fires. 
That low lascivtoosness aloite inspires ^ 
For when he saw Paulina's form appear. 
He tum*d away, yet as he turn*d would leer ; 
And by the 6ery glance too plainly 8how*d 
That brutal passion in his bosom glow*d. 
But most coki avarice his thoughu cottfin*(l 
And sttfl*d ev*ry virtue hi bis mind.** 

She implores relief, and tries to engage him tw 
bear the body away and inter it* He, far fma^ 
being moved by her supplications and her dis* 
treu, threatens, to acquaint her father hn medi- 
ately with the terrible event, and conclud%| 

<< Unless thou willing <K>m*st my bed to share. 
Unless thou yieldV the treasure of thy charms 
To the warm transport of these longing arnu.** 

The shuddering maid bints, and the villain . 
bears ih^ hapless victim to his bed. He after- 
wards 



" Bore Alexis to a neighb*ring wood, 
Stabb*d his cold heart, and stain'd the wouad 

vriih blood ; 
There, welt*ring in the whid, the youth he laid. 
To meet some casual traveller*s fun*rai aid. 
The inhuman porter, now a tyiam grown, 
Smile*s at PauJina*s rage, and mocks her moen} 
Whene*er he calls, the unassisted fair 
Is doom*d his execrable bed to share, 
Meet the lewd terrors of his dire euib^ice, 
And yield ih* insulting spoiler ev*ry grace. 
Till oft repeated pleasures pall his sense; 
And Interest sought for other recompense. 
Soon as dull night a murky mantle spread 
0*tfr ths dim plain, and mountaiirs misty head, 
Some sordid lovers to her couch repair 
And press the beauties of th* abhorrent fkir; 
Gg 
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The f oungy the vain, the hideout, iiul ihe old, || Then on her knees in agony of sighs, 



Bought the relucunt cc^tacy with gold. 
Poor Ittcklcn girl !" 

At last the b dragged by the inhainan slave to 
m dwelling, 

** Where tweUe mean wretches drainM the frantic 

bowl, 
Of manners rude, and infamous of soul. 
Barren of sentiment and feeling too, 
Sons of serert debaueh, a baleful crew ; 
To such as these the meek Paulina borne, 
With eyes that streamed like A prills humid morn, 
SusiainM the savage wrongs of brutal fire, 
Their mingled insults, and their causeless ire.** 

Here the poet has the eomideratioo to insert 
the foUowing note :-^*< It has been objected by 
friends whose opinion I much respect, that the 
continuatioii of Paalnia*s submission to her 
wrongs^ takes from the propriety of pity ; but if 
it becoQStdered that the same ^use existed which 
overcame her in the first instance, 1 hope I shall 
be justified in adhering to the fiMt" These 
wretchies all get intoxicated, 

<' And drunkenness, than death more dire to view, 
Wraps in oblivious veil the inhuman crew.** 

** Meantime Paulina who with folded arms 
Sate silent by, and brooded o*er her harms, 
OhservM th* occasion, while within her breast 
Bevenge awoke for modesty opprest ; 
She saw weak hope expand a twilight ny. 
That ofier*d rest to calm her future day.** 

Now comes the catastrophe, ushered in by the 
foUowing reflection :-• 

** Ah ! who among the best can ever kno# 
What coming guilt can lay his virtue low ? 
Strange chance, of injury, or love, or rage. 
To sudden acts of infamy engage ; 
And the most happy may to-morrow try 
The arduous weight of ltfe*s calamity.** 

Paulina seizes a dagger from the porter*s belt, 

— »'* And with unerring stroke around. 

In every heart fix*d deep the vengeful wound ; 

J>eath triumphM there, while from each villaia*s 

side 
The ebbwg purple iiour*d a smoky tide. 
Now Irom the horrid scene she tum*d her view. 
And with quick-palpitating anguUh flew. 
But first in haste the mansion key she tore. 
That her late tyrant at his girdle bore; 
Then home return*d across the silent lawn. 
With all the fleetuess of the bounding fawn. 
Soon as -she reached her solitary room. 
Which yet no streaks of early light illume. 
On the hard Boor her lovely limbs she throws. 
While many a tear its timely aid bestows j 



Thus to th* PowV Supreme her accents rise: 
< O thou first cause ! who rul'st this world bdov, 
Dread scene of complicated vice and woe. 
If to thine all-embracing spirit seem 
Or good or bad this life*s mysterious dream, ' 
If thou canst pity those who suffer here 
The settled sorrow of the daily tear. 
If ev*ry action of this world combipM 
Still fioat before thine inexhausted mind, 
My injuries shall with my faulu be known, 
And plead for pardon at thine awful throne. 
Now too in deep contrition will I swear 
To pass my life in penitence and pray'r. 
To pour the pious hymn at early mom ; 
Quit cv*ry rose, and dwell upon the thorn. 
Far from my heav*n-fix*d thoughts shall novbi 

hurlM ' 
The joys of youth and pleasures of the worMj 
In humble solitude ray days shall flow, 
And hallowed hope be all the bliss I know. 
Grim suicide, to ease my lab*rtng heart, 
Shall vainly lift his sidly- tempting dart; 
For I will suffer what just fate may give* 
And all my sins to expiate, dare to live.** 

Ten lines more conclude the poem ; and at tin 
end is the following note :-— ** It may perhtpi 
not be uninteresting to the curious to knovi tltf 
the whole of the above related transaction «» 
discovered by means of the wife of Pkultfli'« 
Confessor ; * and that in consequence the nsg* 
nanimous Catharine II. took the unfortuoate 
girl imder her protection, and procured her the 
necessary retirement in a (;onvent which shi 
ardently desired.** 

We know not from what sources the poet kts 
taken hb story. The improbability of rauiiiB*< 
living with a bruUl slave, without thekooviedge 
I of her fathar, is striking ; and the narative of 
such a young giirs assassinating thirteen dronkefl 
Russian peasants with impunity, borders so nearly 
on impossibility, that it is incradible; conse- 
quently the pity excited by the former part of the 
narrative is greatly enfeebled, if not lost io dis- 
gust. The murder of her tyrant alone, would 
have been as effectual for her deliverance, and it 
may perhaps be allowed that the poet had not 
the least occasion for a dosea more barbariin$i 
and that the, chaste story as we have given it la 
prose, would have been far preferable for ibessb- 
ject of the poem. Of the poetry the reader will 
be able to judge, as our extracu amount to ofi^ 
fifth of the whole work. 






* Confessors have no wives, and it is draih ts 
reveal « coofesaioa, or r*tber was so at that iwn«» 

HOTR Of »«» Kunot. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS- 

ICMclwMfrom Pag9 181.] 



BEARS. 

A Frsmch literary gentleoitn, a member 
of the legislature, i few jeira ago apenttome 
montfaa in trivelUng among the Py renean mouii- 
Uins. 

He giva the folloiring account of the infor* 
mation be received from one of the moontatneerty 
whose habitation was oeir the Spanish frontier! : 

'* I « as seated near onr host. His ingonous- 
Doss, his good senfe, his natural strength of 
mind, superior to all rules of art, charmed us 
grtfttly, and wt contracted our circle that we 
might lose nope of his ules } for we love them at 
all ages, so much that we even tell them to oor- 
idvcsy and we frequently indulge in waking 
dreams. 
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LUCRBT. LXO. iv. V. 598. 

Our attention animated him, especially when 
he was giving us the history of sorceKis. It 
may be permitted to believe in them, in an abode 
where every thing appears to be supernatural ; 
where Spanish superstition, descended from the 
neighbouiing mountains, never ceases to renew 
itt filial impressions. 

From sorcerers he turned to bears, his terrible 
ooQBtrymen, as he called them, but a good sort 
of people enough when they are not molested. 

*< Look,** says he, << it was in the middle of 
that peak, as strait as a taper, and which you may 
pcneive above the church. Well, it will soon 
be forty years that I went thither as usual, com- 
pletely armed. I was at that time gay, contented, 
andabov^ all very lesolute. Not a y sard,* no 
wolf, no bear; in a word, nothing. Says I to 
myself this must be another time. I had better 
•go home; when, on turning a comer 1 suddenly 
found mys^f nose to no«e opposite to an enor- 
mous bear, much larger than myself. The 
feUow, how he looked ! And his fine skin ! I still 
regret it. Notwithstanding my surprise and my 
position, for we were on a cornice (this is a ledge 
four or five feet broad, cot out of the slope of a 
mountain j so that on one side is an almost pcr- 

* A species of chamois ; it avoids the sttn- 
shine, and only delights in the midst of snow 
and ice. When young it b fond of.mani caresses 
bitDf and follows him like a dog. 



pendicular rock, and on the other an vnfathom- 
able abyss.) I should have come off well if be 
bad been alone. He was followed by bis female, 
and two young ones, who trotted already very 
prettily. I prayed to our Lady for succour ! and 
then, hiding my gun in order not to scare them, 
1 stood stUI with my back flat against the rock, 
to giTe them room to pass. The great bear, who 
was eating me up with his eyes, whiUt 1 durst 
not even look at him, instead of turning back, 
came and planted himself on my right, and his 
female chpt herself on my left, aod a fine pair 
of guardians I had ! In the mean time the two 
little ones passed by, and the two bean followed 
them 5 but looking sullenly behind them till they 
lost sight of roe. It is enough for me to say I 
escaped with the fright. Past evil b only a dreom/' 

This tacit pact between man and brute, in such 
a situation, appeared very singular and remark- 
able to us all. One of the company asserted that 
the sudden apprehension nf any calamity, b the 
greatest mediator which nature has granted us to 
terminate our dissentions. I maintain, added he, 
that fear and misfortune always soften the most 
ferocious beings, and that on the contrary, happy 
people who are too much so, are not to heap- 
proached nearer than we should Mount Vesuvius 
Of Mount Etna in flames. 

The old roan ihcn resumed his discourse, aa 
folfows: " You are to know how those who 
hunt bears manage the matter; for a gun shot 
» of very little consequence. The champion 
who ventures to undertake thbsort'of combat, 
b provided with a long poniard, and coven hb 
breast and back with three sheepskins, one over 
the other, and the thick woolly «ides outwards. 
When he has found the bear, and is struggling 
with it, whilst it squeeses him with its fore paws, 
tries to smother him, and to tear him to pieces 
with its cbws; he, with hb left arm begins with 
fixing its head close to his shoulders, to avoid 
being devoured; then, with hb other hand he 
plunges his poniard into the loins of the beasf, 
which vainly howls and rrurs, not being able to 
bite, and stabs it, till it falls at hb feet through 
loss of blood, or conquered by |.ain. 

" Now, hearken, 1 shall tell you about the 
Hercules of the Pyrenees, whom 1 shall call 
Michael. He had a son who began to beat about 
these mountains, and who had already killed 
wolves, and brought home yzards. He longed to 
bring home a bear, but he durst not attempt it 
alone. 
6 g 8 
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** Ihif log' discovered the dea of one of those 

powerful animals, he ran to acquaint.his father 
with it. Michael had killed above a hundred 
bear* in tingle combat, bat at he was grown old, 
he no longer went oot alone to the hunt. His 
son offers to be hit second. ' I consent ; thou 
knowest upon what condition. Thou maye!;t 
rely upon me, art thoa quite sure of thyself?* 
* You shall see, father.* They set «ut, the son 
armed with a poniard, the father with nothing 
but his boldness and the recollection of his 
numerous triumphs. 

** He sees a bear coming towards him, walk- 
ing upright on his hinder paws, as all these 
animals do when they encounter a man. He 
rushes on it, as if he wu only thirty' years old. 
He seiaes the bear in his arras, which grasp is re- 
turned. His son instead of striking, runs away. 
And the rocks did not crush him ! and the abysses 
did not swallow him ! 

" Poor Michael! what can he do? whit will 
become of him ? No less robust, and more de- 
termined than his adversary, our Hercules, from 
pull to pull, and all the while going backwards, 
draws it to the edge of a neighbouring precipice. 
The teriifiedbear lets loose its prey, «t ugglesand 
escapes, and Micbael £illi into the abyss. He 
was found, and carried home with bruised and 
broken limits, but still living. 

*< And your son, what is become of him? 
^ The coward 1 You will never see him till ^fter 
jny death.* Indeed he never was seen till after 
that period} no one spoke to him, looked at him, 
nor took the least notice of him. He quitted 
the country, and was never more heard of. 

** Another of these bear-hunters, armed with 
a dagger, seised a bear of the largest species, in 
his arms, and dragged it to the border of a cornice, 
in order to throw it into the abyss ; the bear sen- 
•iblc of its impendiug danger, broke loose and 
ran off." ♦ 

In 1799, a little book wa^ published in Pari*, 
entitled, *• Senlim^ntal Journey in Swilztrlawi^^^ 
by C. Hwasi, jun. The author being in ibe 
:hou6e of a peasant, remarked a beac*s skin of a 
, prodigious site. *' I took hold of a gun which 
appeared to me to be better mude than any of the 
others which were displayed.** *' That,** said my 
old host, "was the gun of my son. He was 
killed by the b.'ar whose skin you have jus> now 
noticed. He had mortally wounded the bear, 
but the furious beast had still strength enough 

J ■ I I 1 r 11 ^ . ' . » . . I ■ ' ' — »^-^ > 
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* A certain Cantaret after having slain Antio- 
chus in combat, seised h]s horse apd vaults on it. 
The courser immediately runs off with him, and 
Inps ii^to ap abyss, where both perished. 

Vviy. LIB. i. cAr. 49. 



left to rush on him and suffocate him. I foond 
them .both dead, lying next to each other.** 

BACLEt. 

These birds inhabit the Pyrenees, in consider- 
able numbers: ** On the starion of the south 
peak {Pic du Midi)^*^ vigilant e^gle came to re* 
cognise us on the frontier. His female was alw 
desirous of seeing us at no great di:»tance; she 
showed us the white featherii yhich dis*ingui«h 
her from her sublime spouse. He« hovering over 
our heads at an elevation of iifiy feet, scented i« 
count us as we passed. I still in idea see his 
formidable talons bent bick on ivU breast, and 
his spjrkling eyes darting fitry glances at us. As 
he was flying away from us, 1 exclaimed,— Kiof 
of the air, reign here, far from those tyrants vh« 
would make war on thee$ but be notthysdfs 
tyrant. 

** Some shepherds who were accustomed ia 
see these birds, told us that they had not inudi 
reason to complain of them : * Were it not fort 
poor cat which thty seized lately whilst it wa 
sleeping on the roof of yon cottage, we should 
have scarcely any thing to reproach them with. 
But we have this cat at heart. If you bad but 
heard how it mewed '. h^d vou seen bow it 
.nruggled in their talons, whilst they were care- 
lessly taking rt to their young ones !*t 

** These peasants showed us the inaccessible 
peak where these eagles live without rivals; on 
which their aerie, or nest, ia situated, and from 
whence they make their inc ursions. * The reason 
why we do not forgive them for having caught 
our cat, is because this place abounds io par* 
uidges, and ihey. might have picked up as naof 
aj they chose to stoop for.* 

** We were also told that here in geneial the 
eagles live in a family way, each in iu own rooods. 
Those who venture to fly beyond their Jimiu, 
and seek their prey too near their neighbour'^ 
domains, expoie themselves to violent assaulu. 
We had la'ely found the carcase of an eagle with 
its feathers still on, which our guide mideno 
doubt but hnd been kill-.d in shigie combat/* 

In another part of the Pyreneao roounuias 
near the top of the Peak of the^south, (which is 
almost two miles in perpendicular height above 
the level of the sea), o^ir travf'Qer saw aooiher 
pair of eagles. He says, ** A prospect, which, 
to be propel ly rvganled, demanded more than 
common attention, appeared all round us. At 

t Mr. Bailow made a drawing, which he after- 
wards engraved, of an engle which he saw brought 
to the ground after a severe conflict with a CBt| 
which it had seized and taken yp in the aii will) 
iu talons. 
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mur* than a hundred faihtim beneath our feet, 
fluctuate! as it were, a ^ut »ea, waving and foam- 
ing, it was a thick mist or fog, on the surf<icc of 
which two eagles were hotering, which we were 
told inhabited the inaccessible summit nf a neigh- 
bouring mouniain. Those fierce birds after having 
traversed clouds and fogs, seemed to have come 
purposely this way to dis^day the sublimity of 
their boki flight to our eyes. They made, as if 
swimming, the tour of several peak<, un which 
we many times observed their vaft piojeciing 
shadows ; (just then a rivitl fly buzzing touched 
my £ice*), suddenly stopping their flight, they 
seemed to Boat sleeping in the air ; and after- 
wards as vuddenly darted over our heads quite 
out of sight. In their different evolution*, they 
came near enough for us to dininguish the colours 
of their wing«, and then all at once they plunged 
into the fog, and we siw them no more.^ 

The eagle rises higher in the air than any of 
the winged race. There was lately read at the 
National Insriinte in Pari«, • m'enK>ir by C. la 
Cepede (author of a naiur 1 history of fisheji, 
oviparous quadru]>ed«, and serpenU), on the 
flight and vision of birds, in which it results from 
bis observations, that *< the ea^le, and man of 
wir bird, (aibQiri*s»\ are endowed with the 
strongest power of fliuh',and the acutest vision. 
The sight of these birds is n^ne times more ex- 
tensive than that of the farthest sighted man; 
and in two hundred and twenty hours, or a little 
more than nine day^, allowing them sixteen or 
seventeen hours of refKiRe, they -would make the 
tour of the whole earth.** 

Two other birds are ramarkable for the swift- 
ness of their flight. Wild swans when flying 
before the wind in a brisk gale, seldom' fly at a 
less rare than a hundred miles an hour. So says 
Hearne in his account of Hudson^s Bay and the 
northern ocean. 

Tlie canier-;ngeon has been known to fly from 
Bagdad to Aleppo, which, to a man is usually 
made a thirty days journey, in forty eight hours. 
To measure the rapid hy of their flight in some 
degree, a person sent a^carrier-pigeon from Lon- 
don, by the coach, to a friend in St. Edmund^s 
Bury, and along with it a note desiring that the 
pi|reon, two days after its arrival there, might be 
thrown up precisely when the town clock struck 
Dine in the morning ; this was accordingly done, 
and the pigeon arrived in London, and flew into 
the Bull inn, in Bishopsgate-street, at half an 
l^onr paat eleven o'clock of jihe same rooming, 
having flown sev\enty-two miles in two hours and 
a half — (ifmui/ Register 17^5.) . 

A Mr. Lockman has given the following 



* The eagle and fly were the only living beings 
vbich 1 saw pn the peak of the sotuh. 



anecdote of a pigeon in the preface to his musical 
drama of Rosalinda: 

** I wa« at the house of a Mr. Lee, in Cheshire^ 
whose daughter was a performer on the harpsi* 
chord, and 1 observed a pigeon, which when* 
ever she played the soog of " Sjtero «,** in 
HandePs 0)>cra of Athneius, and this only, wouM 
descend from the adjacent dove-house to the wiiw 
dow of the room where she sat, and listen appa- 
rently with pleasing emotions ; and when thesong 
was finished, it always returned directly bome.^ 

OSTRICUBS, 

In the Traveli from Buenos Ayres, by Potosi 
to L'ima, by Ailthony Helms, in 1789, lately pub- 
lished in English, the author says :— '^ Seventy, 
three ttiWet from the capital the traveller eaten 
on an immense plain, by the Spaniards caHed 
Pampas, which stretches three hundred miles 
westward to the foot of the mountains, and about 
fifteen hundred miles southward towards Pata- 
gonia. This plain is fertile, and wholly covered 
with very high grass, but for the roo<:t part unin- 
habited, and destitute uf trees. It is the abode 
of innumerable herds of wild horses, oxen, os- 
triches, &c which, under the shade of the grass^ 
find protection from the intolerable heat of the 
sun. 

*' As we pursued our journey late one even- 
ing, we saw large flocks of ostriches ^Struthio 
Rheay Linn.), which had come forth from the 
long grass to refresh themselves with water. On 
the following day some of our attendants rode a 
considerable way into the grass, and brought back 
about fifty egi^s of theie birds. The heat of the 
sun being very great, and each of us carrying one 
in his hat, the young birds, to our no small asto- 
nishment, broke the shells and ran away into the 
grass, which they began to devour with as much 
appe' ite as if they had been long accustomed' to 
such a diet. The eggs are as large as an infant's 
head of a motleratesize ; and lhe.young ostriches, 
when hatched, are in body of the size of a chicken 
two months old. 

" These ostriches lay their eggs either singly, 
or twenty together, in nests ; and it is probable 
that in the day time they leave them exposed <o 
the rays of the sun, and sit on them only during 
night, to protect them from the effects of the dew. 

*• The ostriches that inhabit the Pjimpis are 
of the height of a calf. From the shortness nf 
their wings they are unable to fly, but before the 
wind they run fiister than the fleetest horse.^ 

• 

HARKS. 

In the year 1774, William Cowper, the poet, 
being indisposed in body and mind, and incapable 
of diverting himself with company or books, 
sought for something that vrould engage his at* 
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tetiiion without faiiguihg it. A l«veret was ^ven 
him, and in the management of such an animal, 
and in the attempt to Linie it, he thought to find 
an agreeable emplofroent. Many othera were 
offefed to him, hot he accepted only two mor-, 
and ondertnok the care of all three, which hap- 
pened to be all males, i^ch had a separate 
apartment, so corUrived, that the dirt made fell 
through ib^u an earthen pan, which was daily 
emptied and wu^hed. Ii> the day-time they had 
the range of a hall, and it night retired each 
to his own bed, never iniiuding into that of 
another. 

We shall distinguish them iNy the letters A. B. 
C. and continue in the words of Hhe author. 

A. grew presently faiuili^r; .Me would leap 
Ihto my lap, would let me take hiu> in my arms, 
and has frequently fallen fast asleep oil mv knee. 
He was once ill for three dayf, during whidh time 
I nursed h(m ; after his recovery he show^ his 
gratitude by licking my hand and fingers all (>ver, 
which he never did but once again on a similar 
occasion. Sometimes I carried him into the gar- 
den after breikfast, where he hid himself gene- 
rally under the leaves of a cucumber vine, sleep* 
ing and chewing the cud till evening; in the 
leaves aUo of that vine he fqund a favourite re- 
past. 

The kindnns shown to B. had not the least 
effect. He too was sick, and 1 attended him ; but 
if, after his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke 
him, he would grunt, strike, and bite. He was^ 
however, very entertaining. 

C. who died soon after he was full grown, from 
a cold caught by sleeping in a damp box, was a 
bare of great humour and drollery. A. was tamed 
by gentle usage; B. was not to be tamed at all; 
but 0. was tame fiom the beginning. 



1 always admitted them into the parlour after 
supper, where they would frisk and bound about 
on the carpet. One evening the cat had the 
hardiness to pat C. on the cheek, which he r^ 
scuied by dramming on her back so violeniljas 
to make her glad to escape. 

Each of these animals had a character of iu 
own, and 1 knew them all by their face ool; ; 
like a shepherd who soea becomes ^miliar tobii 
flock, however numerous, as to know them efciy 
one individually by their looks. 

These creatures immediately diieoterod sod 
examined the minutest alteration in the apatV 
men's they were accustomed to play iU} i^A as 
cats do. 

C. died young. B. lived to be nine yesisoM, 
and died by a fall. A. has just completed tus 
tenth year. I lately introduced a dog to hiiac- 
quainunce; a spaniel that had never seen a btre, 
to a hare that had never seen a spaniel. Tbe 
hare discovered no token of fear, nor the dogtbe 
least symptom of hostility : they eat bread at the 
same time out of the same band, and are lery 
sociable and friendly. 

Hares have no ill scent belonging to them, snd 
are indefatigably nice in keep'mg theDtdra 
clean* 

The foregoing if an abridgment of an acconnt 
of hares, inserted by Mr. Cowper in one of the 
Gentleman's Magazines for the year 1 784. It 1»» 
likewise been published at the end of only the 
common editions of his work*, to which we refe;. 
By a memorandum found among Mr. C* pa- 
pers, it appears that A. died aged twelve yean 
wanting a month, of mere old age. A short 
Latin epitaph in prose oa A. and another of 
eleven stanzas in English veise on B. accoajpanf 
the account. 
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DIALOGUE BETWIXT SOMEBODY AND NOBODY. 



Somehndif. Wht, His as hard to get a sight 
of you, Mr. Nobody, as it is of the inwsiifU girl. 
I have called twenty times a d<iy at your house. 
Nobody at home, is the const.tnt answer. If 1 
Khould go to church, however, I am sure to meet 
u-iih Nobody there, especially when Dr. Tiiple- 
cliiri preaches. 

iVo^txA/. y\nd youVe sure to meet with Some- 
body in all |)ljces of public resort, the opera, play, 
pic-nic, card- parties, &c« 

Somebodtf, Yes : and you will often meet with 
Nobody in those places, that would wish to pass 
for Somebody. 

Kobodif, 'Tis true, the Somebody family of 



late have affected a great deal of consequence, 
when it is well known, that the Nobody i»m 
are the more ancient of the two. The Nobodies, 
I assure you, Sir, are the true Pre-adaroites. Tbe 
name is on record long before Adam. 

Somebody, So is the family of Blank. 

Nobody. A very old race. 

Somebody. If we may credit the Spectator, 
they once filled all places of public trust in ib» 
kingdom. 

Nobody. In trust for others, particularly the 

family of the Blocks. 
5ome6od^. The Blocks one day or other will ^ 

the ruin of this nation. 
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Nhkoify. F«r rayidf, I have more distrust of 
thetiJcnti 

SowuiMMfy. But what (ioet genealogy, in these 
degenerate days? Get year natWity cast In the 
mint : a thousand guineas in your pur^e is woith 
all the ^p9^ Maes^ and 0*a in the united king, 
dom. If there's a stain in your character, a 
httle gold-dust will take it out — the bestfullei's 
earth in the nation. What does it avail, that 
your aneeston bled in the front of battle, piled 
up tbonder for the insulting foe, or diffused the 
stream of science through a thousand channels ! 
donU yoa see the upstart hong ntund with titles, 
and the obscurity of his bhth lost in the glare of 
his sideboard ? 

/(fobo*f^. True: and yet Bona parte wiuld gWe 
« good deal for a genealogy. 

Smnebtrtfy. Yes: the French, who seem to be 
pro«d of the chains he has imposed on them, 
have really turned his head ; they have fed htm 
with the soft pap of flattery, they have inflated 
him with the gat of vanity to the sixe of an air- 
balloon, and yet withal they cannot manufacture 
a genealogy so as to please him : his father was 
Nobody. 

Nobody, And happy would it be for the repose 
of mankind, if he had been content to tread in 
the steps of his fiither. 

iiom^ody. Happy indeed. Now, ray good 
ftiend, 1 vrish you well, but am often surprised 
that you swallow things without the least exami- 
^Batkm— 4bings that would stick in the wide 
thmat of credulity. For instance, when the 
editor of a newspaper tells you that his print ex- 
clusively contains the earliest and most authen- 
tic articles of information, Nobody believes him 
When Bonaparte «ays, that he^ll invade this 
country, Nobody believes him. When a pen- 
sioner or pUceman declares that he has nothing 
to much at heart as tlie good of his country, 
Nobody believes him. When a quack doctor 
telU you that his nostrum cures all diseases, 
Nobody believes him. When a boarding-school 
Miss, in the bud of beauty, declares that she 
would not for the world take a flight to Gretna- 
Green, Nobody believes her. 1 know there are 



many faults laid to your account: thus when 
a favourite article of furniture is sjxnled or 
broken, Nobody did it. Thus al;»o when a 
lady affects indisposition, she sees Nobody, 
speaks to Noboily, writes to Nobody, dreams of 
Nobody. 

Nobody, But her waiting woman knows that 
she sees Somebody, speaks to Somebody, writes 
to Somebody, and dreams of Somebody. Wh-n 
a fine lady shines forth in all the glory of the 
Persian loom, showered with diaMionds, and 
pcrfamcd with all the sweets of Arabia, if the 
spouse should c<illect courage enough to ask 
who paid fur ull tho«e fine things, the answer i<. 
Nobody; but when the account comes to be 
settled at Doctor^Xommons, then it is f'^ond that 
Somebody ]«id for them, or is to pay for thcm^ 
with a vengeance too. One thir!g I remark, 
that, previous to the nuptial tie, the dear yuuih 
, is always considered aa Somebody, bu*. whilst the 
honey moon is yet in iu wane he is looked upon 
as Nobody. 

Somebody. Very true. After all I have said, 1 
must acknowledge, in the words of Goldsmith, 
** that even your failings lean to virtue's side.** 
For instance: if a play should begot up, puffed, 
and d— d, it is applauded by Nobody. If a book 
printed on wire-wove p^i^cr, hot-pressed, 
bound in morocco, and elegantly gilt, is found 
to be wretched stuff, it is read by Nobody. If 
a book should be written in favour of religion 
and morality, though neglected by all, it is 
read by Nobody. If a wretch should be con- 
signed to the gallows for robbing a man of six* 
pence on the highway, he is piiied by No- 
body, he is owned by Nobody, he is comforted 
by Nobody ; whilst on the other hand, if a 
villain in high life should rob an unsuspect- 
ing virgin of her heart, or triumph over her in- 
nocence'— 

Nobody. He !s noticed by Somebody, caressed 
by Somebody, applauded by Spmebody, invited 
to dine by Somebody, and held out by Some- 
body as the honestest and worthiest fellow in the 
universe. 
Somebody. Too true. 



SELECT ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS OF M. DE CHAMFORT, M. DE 

LA BEAUMELLE, AND OTHERS- 



** I Lovc society/* Said one of the French 
Princesses of the blood royal : ** every body 
listem to me, and I listen to nobody." 

Great memories, which retain every thing ir- 
discriminateljy are like matters of ions, and not 
masters of houses. 



A French player, performing at Turin, thus 
addressed the pit: *< Illustrious stranger;.** 



Locke says, wit consists in distinguishing 
wherein different objecu resemble each other ; 
and judgment consists in distinguishing, wbereio 
objecu which rmcmbla ttch other differ. 
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It W4& said of two particular jiertons with 
whom Madame du Defr4nt(th'- blind lady com 
ntcmorated by Horace Walpole) wds acquainted, 
" They are two good head*." •* Piiw heads/' 
stfd fthe. 



A person w»s telling an extraordinary story to 
9 Gascon; he smiled. '* What, Sir! donotyoa 
believe me?" asked the story*teller. — '* Pardon 
tne, but I cannot repeat your story because of my 



accent. 



♦t 



Montaigne never knew what he was going to 
say^ but he always knew what he was saying. 



A person who wish(*s to receive instruction by 
retding^ oi*gh: to make it an inviolable rule to 
und<fr»und all he reads. 



which causes us t* feel jrieasura ia ttie pcrfecUoiks 
of what we love. 



Chance is the conc.itenaiion of effects of which 
re do not perceive the causes. 



At twen'y we kill pleasure, at thirty taste it, 
at forty wc ire sparing of tt^ at fifty we seek it, 
and at six'.y rt>gret it. 



Let us enjoy to the la^t moment the benefit of 
the present hour. Above all, let us take care 
not to anticipate our troubles : we only depend 
on the future when we suffer the present to 
escape us. Moieover, it is enjoyment, says 
Montaigne, and not possession^ which makes us 

bappy. 

On this sjbj^ct Pascal says, " If we are so 
slightly attached to the present, it is because the 
present is generally di&agreeable ; we endeavour 
lo avoid sertng it if it afflicts us ; and if it pleases 
u», we regret ir« escape. We then attempt to 
continue this pleasure by endeavouring to dis- 
pone things, which are not in our power, against 
a future time to w)itch we have no certainty of 
fttuiining. 



Projectors are too much listened to, and too 
much decried. The first, because three-founhs 
of them are wrong iu their calculations, oi eUe 
want to deceive others ; they are fools or knaves. 
The last, because the welfare of an enpite some- 
times depends upon a project. 

Projectors are the physicians of states. They 
conjecture, affirm, and tell falsities equally. 
Their reputation depends on chance and pteja- 
dice. Both profit by human folly, and are tn- 
riched by the same means as have ruined thou- 
sands of othen. Both live in hope and dread: 
they are both laughed at, and, ncvertheles, te 
cannot do without them. 

Upon the whole, are they more noxiota thsa 
useful? This appears an embarrassing qne*' 
tion. It may be said, that it might perbsp 
have been better had there never been projecton 
nor physicians^ but since they have existed, and 
still exist, it is proper that some should always 
remain, were it only to renaedy the evils oca- 
sioned by their predecessors. 



An expresMon of Wieland, in his AgathoH.^- 
** 1 enjoyed that felicity which gives to days the 
rapidity of moment?, and to moments the value 
of ages.*" 



Vfilt.itre siys, labour delivers us from three 
great evils, weariness, want, and vice. 



An old French nobleman told a lady, that for- 
merly his polite attentions were taken for d^ 
cla rations of love, but that now bis declantioot 
of love, were only taken for polite atteatioas. 



A French gentleman had courted a yodng lady 
some months, at last the mother asked him whe- 
ther, by thus continuing his courtship to her 
daughter, he meant to marry her, or otlierwi«A 
To tell you the truth, madam, replied he,itt$ fur 
otherwise. 



Men love goodness because they stand in nef'l 
of it : they hate those virtues which are in op- 
position to their vices; and ihey admire those ta- 
lents to which they cannot attain. 



A seal for love letters might be engrafenwilh 
this device, a boy's head with wings representing 
the wind, blowing on a weathercock: iu motto, 
if thou changest not, I tnrn nok 



Ninon de TEncl'^s defined love as a sematton 
father than a sentimeni ; a blind taste, purely 
sensual; a trjn&iont i1ln<;ion,to which |.l rasure ' 
gives birth, wh'.rh converse destroy*, and which 
suptto^cs no merit, neither in the lover nor in the . 
bt>li>vcd object.: «he said it was the intoxication J 
of reason. Leibiitis defined it to be aa affection 



BalnPOt oJna, Fewift, commpmn*. ctrfpora nMtrtf 
Atfaciunt vitam balneUy ciao, Fews! 

\Vine,women, warmth, against our lives corobinej 

But what is life without warmth, women, wine! 

Christini, Queen of Sweden, (who died in 
1C34), left as a maxin, " A wise and good man 
will forget the past, either enjoy or soppwt the 
prosent, and raigo himself te the future.* 
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Fallopius*8 opinion of mineral wateri dranlron 
the spot WIS, they were empirical remedies, aod 
made more children than they cured dbeasa. 



H« that qncttloneth much shall learn much, 
and content much ; but especially if he apply 
his qaestions to the skill of the persom whom 
he asketh : for he shall gi?e them occasion to 
please ihemseUes in speaking, and himself con- 
tinually gather knowledge. — Lord Verulam, 



1 thought, saM Pascal, to find many companions 
in the study of mankind, since it 19 the proper 
study for man I hjif e been disappoint*^ ; fewer 
persons apply to this study than to that of geo- 
metry. 

The differ*^ t judgments we are apt to form 
upon 4he deaf and the blind, with regard to their 
resDeetive misforturtfK, are owing to our seeing the 
blind generally in his best situation, and the deaf 
in his worst— -namely, in company. The deaf 



is certainly the happier of the two, when ihey 
are each, alone* 



Drink never chtnges, but only shows our na* 
turese A sober man, when drunk, has the same 
kind of stupidity about him that a drunken man 
has when he is sober. 



AU young animals are meny, and all old ones 
grave. An old woman is the only ancient ani- 
mal that ever is frisky. 



Madness is consistent*— which is more than can 
be said for poor reason. Whatever uMy be th« 
ruling passion at the time, it continues equaHy 
so throughout the whole deliitum-^though it 
should last for life. Madmen are always consUnt 
in love; which no man in his senses ever was.-^ 
Our passions and principles are steady in frenzy, 
but begin to shift and waver as we return tm 
reason.* 



THE CURE OF OLD AGE, &c. 

TEOM THE WORKS OF TRIAR BACOK. 



or TBI CAUIBB or OLD A6K. 

As the world waxcth old, men grow old 
with it : not by reason of the age of the world, 
but because of the great increase of living crea- 
tures which infect the very air, that every 
way encompasseih us : and through our 
negligence in ordering our lives, and that great 
ignorance of the properties which are in things 
conducing to health, which might help a disor- 
dered way of living, and might supply the de- 
fect of due governm«;nt. 

From these three things, namely, infection, 
negligence, and ignorance, the natural heat, after 
the time of manhood is past, begins to dimiuish, 
and its diminution and intcmperaiure doth more 
and more hasten on. Whence, the h«it by little 
and little decreasing, the accidents of old age 
come on, which accidents in the flower of age 
may be taken away; and after that time may be 
retarded ; as also may that swift course, which 
hurries a man from manhood to age, from age to 
old age, from old age to the broken strength of 
decrepid age, be restrained. 

For the circle of a man's age grows more in 
one day after age to old age, than in three days 
after youth to age ; and is sooner turned from 
old age to decrepid age, than fcooi age to old 
age. 

No, XXIV, Vol, JIL 






Which weakness and interoperature of beat, 
ia caused two ways: by the decay of natural 
moisture, and by the increase of extraneous 
moisture. 

For the heat exists in the native moisture, and 
is extinguished by external aud strange ntolat- 
ness, which flows from weakness of digestion, as 
Avicenna in his first book, in his chapter of 
Complexions, afBrms. 

Now the causes of the dissolution of the inter- 
nal moisture, and of the externnrs abounding, 
whence the innate best grows cool, are many, as 
1 shall here show. 

First of all, the dissQlution of the natural hap- 
pens from two causes:— 

One whereof is the circumambient air, which 
dries up the matter : and the innate beat, which 
is inward, very much helps towards the same : 
for it is the cause of extinguishing itself, by rea- 
son it consumes the matter wherein it subsif ti ; 
as the flame of a lamp id extinguished wh^n tho 
oil, exhausted by the heat, is siient. 

• The b«!t five paragraphs were written by 
Richard Griffiths, an Irish author, who died about 
five-and twenty years ago. They were Uken 
from a small book written by him, entitled Tht 
Koran, which appeared anonymously, and some 
booksellers have erroneously published it as a 
volume of Sterne's works. 

H h 
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The second ciuM is the toil proceeding from 
the moiioDt of the bodjr and mtod, which uthcr- 
«i»e are necessary in hfe« To these accrue weak- 
ness and defect of nature, which easily sinks un- 
der so great eirils (as ATicenna witnes«eth in his 
first book of Coui|>lexions of Ages), not resist- 
ing those imperfections that inTade it. 

Now the motions of the mind are called ani- 
mat, when the soul especially is exercised: 

The motions of the body are, when our bodies 
are tossed and stirred of necessary causes, ill pro- 
portioned. 

External moisture tncreaseth two ways : either 
from th^ use of meat and other things that breed 
•n unnatural and strange moisture, especially 
phlegmatic, whereof I shall discourse hereafter; 
or from bad concoction, whence a feculent and 
putrid humour, diffeiing from the nature of the 
body, is propagated. 

For digestion is the root of the generation of 
unnatural and natural moisture, which when it 
is good, breeds good moisture, when bad a bad 
one, as Af icenna saith in his fourth cannon of his 
chapter of things which hinder grey hairs. For 
from wholesome food, ill digested, an evil hu* 
mour doth flow; and of {loisonous meats, and 
auch as naturally breed a. bod humour, if well 
digested, sometime comet a good one. 

But it is to be observed, that not only phl#gm 
is called an extraneous humour, but whatever 
other humour it putrid. Yet phlegm is worse 
than the other external humour ; in that it helps 
to extinguish the Innate heat twn ways, either 
by choaking it; or by cold resisting its power and 
quality; so Rasy in his chapter ef the Benefits 
of Purging. 

Which phlegm proceeds from fiiutts in meats, 
negligence of diet, and intemperature of body ; 
to that I his tort of external moisture increasing, 
and the native moisture being either changed in 
qualities, or decayed in quantity, man grows old, 
either in the accustomed course of nature, by 
little and Httle successively; when after the time 
of manhood, that is, after forty, or at most fifty 
yean, the natural heat begins to diminish : or 
through evil thoughts and anxious care of 
mind, wherewith sometimes men are hurt. For 
sickness and such like evil accidents, dissolve and 
dry up the natural moisture, which Is the fuel 
of heat; and that being hurt, the force and edge 
of the heat it made dull. The heat being cooled, 
the digestive virtue is weakened ; and this not I 
performing ib oflice, the crude and ineoctcd moat 
putrifiet on the stomach. Whereupon the ex< 
tertul and remote parts of the body being de- 
prived of their nourishment, do languish, wither 
and die, because they are not nourished. 60 
Isaac in his book of Feveri in the chapter of the 
ConsumptioQ doth letch. 



But it may be queried, what this moisture is, 
and in what place it is seated, whereby the lutanl 
heat is nouriihed, and which is its fuel * Soae 
say, that it is in the hollow of the heart, and io 
the vetfuand arteriet thereof, u Isaac hi hisViok 
of fevers, in the chapter of the hettick. Bat 
there are moistures of divers kinds in the men- 
bera which are prepared for n^urisbin|y ani to 
moisten the jointa. Of which hunoun my k 
that is one which is in the vein, and that aooihn 
which like dew is reposed on the membm, ai 
Avicenna saith in his fourth book in th«clMpter 
of the Hectick. Whence perhaps the vise 4o 
understand, that all these moistures are fsd to 
the native heat ; but espeoally that whicii s in 
the heart and its veins and arteries, whtcks l^ 
stored, when from meata and drinks giiodJDica 
are supplied ; and is naade more excelloM by 
outward medicines, tueh as anointiDgs and bath- 
ing** 

OF aiMEDIISAOAtNST THE CAt^SES OFOLD ACt. 

Hitherto wc have discoursed of thecawesof 
old age : now we must speak of the remedis 
which hinder them, and afier what manoer tbey 
may be hindered. 

Wise physicians have laid down two wajs of 
opposing these causes : ^ 

One is the ordering of a man^s way of litin^; 
the other is the knowledge of those properties, 
that are in certain things, which the ancieoubw 
kept secret. 

Avicenna teacheth' the orderiog of life, vbo 
laying down, as it were, the art of guardiogoU 
age, ordcreth that all putrefaction be carefully 
kept off, and that the native moisture be dili* 
gently preserved from dissolution aod change, 
namely, that as great a share of moisture inaj be 
added by nutrition, as is spent by the flaiser'f 
heat and otherwise. Now this care ought to be 
used in the time of manhood, that is, about tbe 
fortieth year of a man^s age, when the beauty of 
a man is at the height. 

These ways of repelling the causes of oidap 
do something differ one from another. 

for one is the beginning, the other tbe cad: 
one begins, the other makes up the defect there 
of; but each brings great assistance to thetoio- 
ing away of these evils. By one way alone tbe 
doctrine of the ancients will not be eonipleaied: 
by the knowledge of .each, both our endearoon 
and theirs may be perfected. 

The doctrine of soberly ordering one's life 
teacheth us how to oppose, drive away, and !«• 
strain the causes of old age. 

And this it doth by proportioning tb< ^' 
causef, distinct in kind, which are reckoned o^ 
cessary to fence, preserve, and keep the body ; 
which thingi^ when they are observed and uktfi 
in quantity and quality, as thef ought, and is 
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the roles of phy«kunft persliade, do become the 
true causes of health and streogth : But when 
tliey are made use of bjr any nun without regafd 
had to 4|uaLit7 tn4 quantity, thef cause ncknev, 
as may be gathered from Galen's regiment with 
li AjU Exposiikini where H treats Of the Regi- 
men o^ ilCQUh^ 

But rjuetly to find oat the true proportion of 
tb«Mcauies» and Ihe true degree of that propor- 
tion, is very baidly, or oot at all to be done, but 

that (here will become defect or exceti therein. ' 

I 

Thoa tlie sages have prescribed more to be done | 
than cao be wcU put in practice. For the un« j 
d^c»UiHiing is more subtle in operation, so that 
the true properttooing of these cauMS seems | 
impoasibie,. unlev in bodies of a 4»etter nature ; . 
such as now are rarely iound. \ 

But roedicioes obscurely laid down by the an- 
cieats, and as it were concealed, whereof Dios- 
corides speaks, do make up these defeats and pro- 
portions. For who can avoid the air infected with J 
patrid vapours cjrrird about with the force of the i 
winds ? Who will measure our meat and drink ? | 
Who can weigh in a sure scale or degree sleep ! 
and watching, motion and rest, and things that I 
vanish in a moment, and the accidents of the { 
mind, so that they shall neither exceed nor fall 
short ? Therefore it was necessary that the an- 
cienu should make use of medicines, which might 
in some measure preserve the body from altera- 
tion, and defend the health of man oft tjmes hurt 
and afflicted with thes« things and causes, lest 
the body utterly eaten up of diseases should hi\ 
to ruin. 

Now for the benefit of mankind I have 
gathered some things out of the books of the 
ancients, whose virtue and use may avert those 
inconveniences, this defect and weakness; may 
defend the temper of the innate moisture ;^ may 
hinder the increase and flux of extraneous mois- 
ture ; and may bring to pass (which usually other- 
wise happeneth) that the heat of man be not so 
toon debilitated. 

But the use of these things and medicines is of 
BO use, nor any thing avails them that neglect the 
doctrine of the regimen of life. For how can it 
be, that he who either is ignorant or negligent of 
dier, should ever be cured by any pains of the 
physician, or by any virtue in physic^? Where- 
fore the physicians and wise men of old time 
were of opinion, that diet without physic some- 
times did go.>d ; but that physic without due or- 
der oi diet never made a man one jot the better. 

Thence it is reckoned more necessary that those 
rather should be treated of, which cannot be 
known unit ss of the wise, and those too of a 
quick understanding, and such as study hard, and 
lake a great deal of pains ^ than those things 
vhich >re easily known, evQn as a man reais ihem. 



As for my own pari, being hindered partly by 
the charge, partly by impatience, and partly by 
the rumours of the vulgar, 1 was not willing to 
make experiments of all things, which may easily 
be tried by others; but have resolved to express 
those things in obscure and difficult terms, which 
I judge requisite to the conservation of heilrh, 
lest they should fall into Aie hands of the unr 
faithful. 

One of which things lies hid in the bowels of 
the earth ; another in the sea ; the third creeps 
upon the «arth ; the fourth lives in the air ; the 
fifth is likened to the medicine which comes out 
of the mine of the noble animal ; the sixth comes 
out of the long livJBd animal \ the seventh is that 
whose mine is the plant of India. 

I have resolved to mention these things ob- 
scurely, imitating the precept of the prince of 
philosophers to Alexander, who said that be is a 
tiansgressor of the divine law, who discovers the 
hidden secrets of nature and the properties of 
things; because some men desire as much as in 
them lies to overthrow the divine law by those 
properties that God has placed in animals, plants, 
and stones. 

But some of these things stand in lieed of pre- 
paration; others of a careful choice. Of pre- 
paration, lest with the healthful part poikon be 
swallowed down. Of choice, lest among the best 
those things that are woise are given, and those 
that are more hurtful be taken. For in whatso- 
ever thing the roost high God hath put an ad- 
mirable virtue and property, therein he hath also 
placed an hurt, to be as it were the guard of the 
thing itself. For as he would not have h is secrets 
known to all lest men should contemn ihem ; so 
he would not have all men be a^ti^ lest they 
should abuse their power. As is manifest in the 
serpent, hellebore and gold; from which no man 
can fetch any noble or sublime oporaiion, unless 
he be wise, skilful, and have for a long time ex- 
perienced them. 

But we must observe, that in seme of the 
aforesaid things 'and medicines the virtue may be 
separated from its body ; as in all medicines 
made of plants and animals. 

From some it cannot be separated, as from all 
those things that are of a thick subsunce, as 
metals; and what things soever are of the kind 
of stones, as coral, jacinths, and the like. But 
some men ^have given rules how to di>!>olve me- 
dicine of thick substance, as Arbttotle saith, ac- 
cording to Isaac in his degrees, in his canon Of 
Pc«W, speaking thus: ** 1 have seen certain men 
disfio&ite pearl, with the juice and liquor whereof 
morphews being washed, wave fully cured and 
made whole." 

But in medicines which are mixed of these 
planu and animalsj a lepaiatioQ of (he virtue firoai 
HhS 
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the body itself may be made j and their virtue and 
matter will operate stronger and belter alone than 
joined with their body. Because the natural heat 
it tired, whilst it separates and severs the virtue of 
the thing from the body which is hard and earthy; 
and it being tired, the virtue will with greuter 
difficulty be carried to the instruments of the 
senses, so as it may be ^ble to refresh them, artd 
destroy the superfluous moisture, and perietrate 
to the members of the fourth cbncociion, that it 
may strengthen the digestive power of the flesh 
and skin. From the weakness thereof certain 
accidents of old age do proceed^ as is manifest in 
the morphew ; because that the natural heat of 
our body is w^t always so sufficiently powerful in 
all medicines, as to sep.irate the virtue from its 
terrestrial blody. 

But when the virtue alone Is given without the 
body, the natural heat is not tired, nor is the ? ir- 
tue 6( the medicine by frequent digeation de- 



stroyed in its journey, as it were, while it is arried 
to the simitar parts and the instruments of the 
senses ; so the virtue of the thing wiH complete 
its operation, wfiile it does not tira the natural heat. 

And Galen agrees with this, as Isaac testifies 
in his canon Of the Leprtmief saying '• I neter 
saw a man so infected cured, but one that iraok 
of #ine, wherein a viper had fallen." 

And Johannes Damascentis in hts apho^mt: 
** Therefore it ^as necessary for the paring of 
the humours driven down, that the tnedicifte, 
according to the skill and pleasure of the phvn- 
cian, should be turned into the likeness of meat."* 

Another hah said, *< Th.it that physic which 
should pass to the third digestion, should be 
greedily received, according to some, with a fhicf 
of easy assimilation, such as roilk and the brock 
of a pullet.** 

[To &« cotUhtued.'] 
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TWO TALES 

XXTRACTED FROM ANTON WALl's BAGATELLES. 



OH »RTSIOOKOMT* 

A TouNG man of a rich family was study- 
ihg mariy years agd in a German untvenity. He 
had a good fbrm, and one of the most beautiful 
countenances. The structure of hii forehead and 
nose gave him ail indescribable air of nobility and 
greatness. His acquaintances discovered in his 
looks a complacency mingled with condescen- 
sion ; but women were so capfivated with hn ap- 
pearance^ as not to lose his image from their 
minds asleep' or awake. He was called the * • • 
Apoltej ewept by those, who knowing no bet- 
ter, gave him the name of the beautiful X. He 
vras said, in a short time, to have raised the flame 
of jealousy In the brents of many ladiesi who 
were equally ambitious of rectittng his attention* 

In the house where this youth resided, lived 
a young female, whosfe time and thoughts were 
tnuch occupied in Adorning her penoti. She had 
an attic story, where she subsisted by her own 
industry, and bore an irreproachable character. 
She was about twehty years of age, and possessed 
some charms, which she could set off to the 
greatest advan^dge. The young man met her 
sometimes on the stairs, and was pleased with her 
appearance. He made inquiries respecting her, 
and optin their next meeting spoke to her, and 
attempted to aaatch a kisS) for which he received 
a violent blow in the face; a circumstaiice as un- 
expected as it was exiraei^inary. 

The charms of Ike laald) and, perhat>t} sfiU 



more his wounded pride, sparred him on to make 
every effort for a farther acquaintance wiih her. 
^y his modest and cauttoas deportment tnvanh 
her, he removed the unfavourable impressioa 
from her mind, which paved the way forebtsin* 
ing her confidence, and afterwards the permissioo 
to pay her a few visits when opportaniiies sboaid 
ofibr. 

He Came very often, and J nib, forsotbegid 
was named, beg^in to inquire, upon his departure, 
on what day she might expect him again. He 
gained sufficient courage to ask a single kiv, 
which was tot refused. Upon the next tisii he 
asked kisses, which were likewise granted. At 
last he presumed to make another request, (0 
which he received t. pobittve refusal. Sbt ws 
deaf to his entreaties and supplications. He Ml 
upon his kiiees> btit still her principles retnained 
unshaken. 

One day he came and found her bstb^ to 
tears. He eagerly besoitght her to tell him the 
cause of her grief) which, after a iHigth cf tim^ 
she made known to him. She had had some 
rnfflea by her, which wei% the bridal ornament of 
a noble Udy. Thete ruiRet had been mlsib? 
since yesterdsy e^ning, and cost itearfy fiAj 
croons. Julia sobbed, wrung her hands, tnd re* 
fused any -consolation. The young man kissed 
her, and went away. 

He had an adquainttncein the city, who had 
ptMti bit miaoiity « sben time tinc^ tod rt- 
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ceived a paiemal inhcritanccof several thousand jl 
downs. He knew hU obliging disposition, and 
therefore applied to him upon the present oc- 
casion. 

«* Friend Z," said he, " if you do not lend 
xne fifiy orowos this moment, I frhall not be able 
to exist. You know the meanness of my fatlier, 
and my own narrow income 5 as soon as I take 
possession of my faihei's property, I will pay you 
with interest and a thousand thanks ; I am al- 
most mad with gtief, and shall never survive your 
refusal."* 

•* I have a good opinion of you," said Z 
** your countenince indicates no bad intention, 
I will lend you the money." Upon these words 
he went and counted out the sum, gave it to the 
former, and accepted his bond. X. embraced his 
benefactor, as he called him, hastily put the mo- 
ney into his pocket, and hurried away to Julia, 
whom he found in great distress on account of his 
abrupt depirture. 

" Here Julia,** said he to her, " here are the 
fifty crowns ; purchase the ruffles with this, and 
consider me yOur friend." 

Struck'with astonishment, the girl was unable 
to utter a syllable; she sat for some time motion- 
less upon her chair, with her ey«ts on the ground. 
At length she sprang up, and ft 11 upon his neck. 
— «* Well,'* said she, " 1 am poor, and you are 
fich ; I take the money ; but I take it only upon 
the condition of repaying it in the same manner, 
and not as a present.** 

It was twilight, and Julia ^as going to light a 
eandle, bathe prevented her; she suffered her- 
self to be detained; anxiety nnd grief had ex- 
hausted her spirits, which an exec >s of gratitude 
contributed to destroy. The innocent and beau- 
tiful girt supplicated;— 4he could do no more; 
she bad lost all power of resistance. Nothing less 
than a miracle could have protected her from the 
rude embraces of a villain — Julia fell. 

The rufHes had slipped behind the drawers, 
which she found the ttext morning. She wrote 
a few lines, enclosed the fifiy crowns, and waited 
an opportunity to give the note into the h^nds of 
X. He took them, and purchased some trifles 
for new year*s gifts. — He visited Julia a few 
eTebings afterwards, but did not find her in the 
%icak ^tate in which he bad left her. Upon his 
tret urn to his chAmber he found a letter, the con- 
tents of which informed him of his father*fi ill- 
kiess, and his prrrticular wish to see him. He 
made 00 delay, but traveled post to Residenz, 
buried his &ther, and returned in six months af- 
terwards. 

He went immediately to Juli», and instead of 
a blooming maid which he had left, he found a 
death-like foim with dull and hollow eyes, and 
sunk checks. Her figure ftartled hiip> at first, 



as he surveyed her. After some questions, he 
learned, that she would soon become a mother. 
He suid a few moments, threw a ducat on the 
table, and went away. 

Julia wrote a note to him, thanked him in a 
sorrowful manner for his benefaction, and in- 
quired of him what he proposed to do for her, 
and her child. She received no answer ;-~she 
wrote more notes, which were likewise unan- 
swered. She sent a friend to )iim. X. replied^ 
that he wished not to be interrupted. At the 
persuasion of this friend, Julia lodged her com- 
plaint against him, and this paragon of excel- 
lence was compelled to take oaih before the cour% 
that he had never had any connection with the 
maid. The child djed before it was three montl.s 
old, and was soon followed by its wounded mo- 
ther. X. concluded his .studies, went home to 
Residenz, undertook the management of his own 
property, which consisted of three Oktates, ac- 
cepted of an office, and married a fortune of tilty 
thousand crowns. ^ 

His friend Z. who had before lent him the 
fifty crowns, was reduced to difficulties by the 
bankruptcy of a merchant to whom he b.^d en- 
trusted his property . Once when he wns very much 
embarrassed, he wrote to X. 'and reminded him 
in a very gentle manner of the fifty crowns, to 
which he received no reply. 

The various mortifications which tho honest Z. 
had met with for many years threw him into an 
illness, which terminated in his death. He left 
behind a widow and three helpless chi Id rcu. 

Among the papers of the deceased was found 
the bond of the wealthy X. upon which he was 
written to, but returned for answer, that he wish- 
ed they wouM spare themselves the trouble of 
writing, as the debt was none of his. A friend 
was appointed to speak with him, to whom he 
declared that he would net pay a fjrilung. He 
was prosecuted, and appeared before the court in 
person, which was always acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful in Residenz. He did not de- 
ny haTing received the money, and haviqg writ- 
ten the bond, but he added, that, as the judges 
themselves knew, the laws of the land declared 
> all debts null and void, which were ctutracled 
during a person*s minority without the consent of 
the parents. The whole court were smack with 
astonishment at the art and villainy of the man. 
They appelated to his feelingv, and represented 
the helpless state of the mother and children. 
But thoy found his heart callous to theemotioni 
of humanity ; they therefore acquitted him from 
the obligation to pay the debt, and agreed to re- 
lieve the poor family with the si^me sum at their 
ownexpence. 
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TALE H. 

Thi Karl of S , one of the richest Peen 
of Great Britain, had been in LonJoti, and on 
his return, intended to call on one of his tenants. 
He had nu other attendants than a coachman and 
one (erfant. He bad not travelled six miiea from 
the metropolis, when he was obhg<d to pass 
through a woo^, where his carriage was surround- 
ed by six highwaymen. Ttto bound the coach- 
man, two the serr ^nt, and two applied a pistol to 
the breast of the ooblemaa. 

'* Your pockei-book !^* said one of the rob- 
bers, with a horrid countenance* Instead of 
which, theEsrl pulled out a heavy purse, which 
he presented to him. 

'* Have the gorxlness, my lord, j£o produce 
your pocket-book,** said ihe robb^, who witli 
hu left liantt weighed the purse J and with the 
right continued to present the pistol. 

The Earl drew o^it his pocket-book, and de- 
liveret! ii up, which th" lobbcr examined. Whilst 
be was thus engaged, his countenance excited the 
attcotion of the former. His full eyes, curved 
n^te, dkiorted cheeks, wide mouth, and project- 
ing chin, presented an object more di«>gu<ting 
than he had ever before witnessed. The robber, 
after laking some prapers out of the book, re- 
turned it te the gentleman. 

*• A pfDsperowi journey, my Lord," he cried, 
And rode off with his companions towards London. 

Tlte Earl, upon his return home, exammed 
h\^ book, which ha«l contained two thousand Bve 
hundred pounds in notes, and to his great asto- 
nuihrnent, found five hundred pounds remaining. 
He rejoiced at the discovery, and related the ad- 
venture to his fiiend<, at (he same time adding, 
that the countmance of the man was so extraor- 
dinary, that it would never be absent from his re- 
collection. TVo years had already elapsed since 
the affair l.ad happened, and the particulars of it 
hid passed from his mind, when one morning he 
received ■ 'p*"nny post letter, while in London, 
the contents of which were as follow :— 

•• My Lord,—! am a poor^German Jew. The 
Prince whose subject 1 was, oppressed my sect in 
so cruel a manner, as to oMiee me, with five 
others, to seek an a?«y}um in Great Brittin. I fell 
ill during the voyf g^, and the bark which was to 
have corfveyed o» frr^m the vessel to the shore, 
WIS ov.>rttu-ned by the storm. A man, uhose 
face I had never before seen, sprang into the 
•ei, and saved me, at the risk of his own life. 

** Ho carried me into his house, procured me 
a nurse and a physician. ' He was a clothier, and 
had twelve children alive. I recovered, and of- 



'fered my host som^ rcc»»n»pence for his hf«pi- 
tality, but he rejected every ofFor, and only re- 
quested me to visit hi:n sometimes. I went soon 
after, and found him extremely dejected. The 
disturbances had broken out in America, and 
he had sent to Boston goods to the amount of 
ei^ht thousand pounds, which the merchants re- 
fused to pay. He confessed to roe, that -a bill 
would become due upon him in the course of a 
month, which he could not l|onour ; that, coo- 
seqwcnly, his credit would be destroyed, and his 
ruin completed. I would have willingly given 
him assistance, had it been, in my power. I 
considered myself indebted to him fbr my life» 
which 1 ought not to regard as tuo great a sacri- 
fice in serving my benefactor. 1 went to my com- 
panions, and represented to them the state of the 
case. They were all bound lo me by the tender- 
est ties of friendship, and willing to aid> mc in 
the execution of any plan I should suggest. We 
agreed, therefore, to take the despcraie.ar.d un- 
warrantable measures of highway rubbery, to pro- 
cure the necessary sum. Accident made us ac- 
quainted with your intended rout, and the money 
which you had in your pos<iession. We laid our 
plan accordingly, and succeeded in a manner al- 
ready kno-vn to you. I enclosed the two thou- 
sand pounds which I took from your pocket- 
book, in a letter to my benefactor, saying, that I 
would suit the payment of it to hi> circumstances. 
The money was of temporary service to him, but 
as he lost all his American property, he died soon 
after, insolvent. Fortune, however, was more 
favourable to me; I obtained a prize of five 
thousand pounds in the lettery. I have, there-; 
fore, sent you the enclosed, which is the sum, 
with the interest, that I took from you. You 
will find another thousand pounds, which 1 should 
be obliged to you to send to the F £amily in 

F - Upon the receipt of this letter, my 

companions and myself will be on our way to 
Germany, where we wish, if possible, to take 
up our residence. I protest to vou, that none 
of our pistols were loaded* when we assaulted you, 
and none of our hangers were unsheathed. What 
I have done and said, will shield me, I hope^ 
from being considered so obnoxious a member of 
society as my conduct at first might lead you to 
suppose. Accept the good wishes of an indivi- 
dual whose intentions were pure, though his 
conduct might be criminal.** 

The Earl had no sooner read the letter than 
he made inquiries for the clothier's family^ and 
gave them the two thousand pounds vUich the 
Jew had sent. 
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THE VICAR'S TALE. 



MR. BOITOR, 

1p 70U should esteem this little tale worth 
a place in your amusing publication, you will 
probably confer a £ivour vD your reader? uuA 
oblige your ooBfrUnC admirer. It w:> or>ginully 
vrUten by George Monk Berkeley , Esq. deceasrd; 
and published at Oxford in the ye. r 17 B3. It 
is now wholly out of print, and 1 send it you in 
order to preserve it from obliviua. W. 
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Being on a tour to the north, I was one 
evening arrested in my progress at the entrance 
of a small hamle^ by breaking the fore- wheel of 
my phaeton. This accident rendering it im- 
practicable for me to proceed to the next toWn, 
from which I was now sixteen miles distant, 1 
directed my steps to a small coitagr*, at the door 
of which, in a woodbine arbor, sat a man of about 
sixty, who was solacing himself with a pipe. In 
the front of his hoose was affixed a small board, 
which I conceived to contain an intimation, that 
travellers might there be accommodated. Ad- 
dressing myself therefore to the old man. I re* 
quested his assistance, which he readily granted ; 
but on my mentioning an Intention of remain. 
ing at his house all night, he regretted that it 
was not in his power to reeeive me, and the more 
so as there was no inn in the village. It was not 
till now that L discovered my error concerning 
the board over the door, which contained a noti- 
fication, that there was taught that useful art, 
of which, if we credit Mrs. Baddeley^s Memoirs, 
a certain noble Lord was so grussly ignorant, in 
shorty my friend proved to be the Schoolmaster, 
and probably secreury to the hamlet. Affairs 
were in this situation when the Vicar made his 
appearance. He wa^ 9ne of the most venerable 
figares I had ever seen ; his time-silvered locks 
shaded his temples, whilst the lines of misfortune 
were, alas! but too visible in his countenance ; 
time had softened but could not efface them. On 
feeing mj broken equipage, he addressed me, 
and when he began to speak, his countenance 
vras illamined by a smile.— *< I presume, Sir," 
nid he, " that the accident you have just ex- 
perienced will render it impossible for you to 
proceed. Should that be the case, you will be 
much distressed for lodgings, the place affording 
no aceommodations for travellers, as my parish i. 
oneis are neither willing nor abh to support an 
alehouse; and as we have few traveller*, we have 
little need of one ; .bat if you will accept the best 
Kcemiiiod«tt«n my oott-^ge affords, it is much at 
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your service.** After e*pre«fTig the sense T en- 
tertained of hw go<>diie«K, I jo\ fully accepted so 
desira* le an offer. As we entered i)\e hamlet, 
he Sim was gdiiii^jj with hi* de;> rting leims the 
vili ^»e spire, whl.n a gemle br.^ezc rof:»^htd the 
u.\.r\ hinds, i*ho, stated Vncath The venerable 
oak^ ilut overshadow d th-'ir cottages, were re- 
posing thcmselvf^ after the labours of the cjay, 
and li«tening attentivrfy to thetaU of an old soU 
dier, who, like myself, hud wandered ihu* far, 
and wa^ now dtstres,s?d for a lodging. He had 
been in several action*:, in one of which lie hsd 
lost a leg ; and was now, like many other brave 
fellows. 
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*^ His bitter bread thro* realms his valor sav*d.** 

My kind host invited me to join the esowd, 
and listen to his tale. With thistequc^t I readilf 
complied. No sooner did we make oar appear- 
ance, than I attracted the attentioo of every eoe* 
The appearance of a stranger in a hao^et, two 
hundred miles from the capital, is generally pro* 
ductivt of surprise; and every one exavines the 
new comer with the most attentive observation* 
So wholly did my arrival engross the villagers, 
that the veteran was obliged to defer (he continua- 
tion of his narrative till their curiosity should be 
gratified. Every one there took an opportunity 
of testifying the good will they bore my venerable 
host, by offering him a scat on the grass. The 
good man and myself were soon seated, and the 
brave veteran resumed his n.irrative in the follow- 
ing words :— " After," continued he-, ** I had been 
iniQxicned, I was carried before a justice, who 
was ititimate with the captain, at whose request 
he aite&ted me before I had sufficiently reeovesed 
my senses to see the danger I was encountering^ 
In the morning, when I came to myself, X found 
I was in custody of three or four soldiers, wIhi, 
after (dling me what had happened, in spite of 
all I could say, carried me to the next town, 
without permitting me to take leave of oneuf 
my neighbours. When tliey reached the town 
it was n.arkttt-duy, and 1 »aw several of ilie pec»ple 
from our village, who were all sorry to liear what 
had happened, and endeavoured t6 procure my 
release, but in vain.* After taking an affecting 
leave of my neighbours, I was marched to Poit^- 
mouth, and there, together with, an htmdred 
more, embarked for the coast of Africa. During 
the voyage most of our number died, or become 
so enfeebled by sit kness as to make them unfit 
for service. This was owing {.artly to ihc dimai**, 
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mo wilh uDiMcetiarj »pol«f ie^i and v« tat Aomn 
to aopper. The liule -an^ wba vf ie^noi ui at 
the door, nov leatkif hefielf opimite ta ni«i 
offered me an opponuiMtf of cotivampltliiif one 
of the finest £ioe» I b«d ever beb^ . Mj vordpf 
host, obsenring how much 1 im$f)rUp4R *it)k hir 
appearanoe, directed my attfDtkHi to a pictan 
which hung over the mantle. It wai a stakiai 
likeness of my little netghbour, - only oq a bTgsi 
scale. " That, Sir," said he, «« is Harnei'sna- 
ther; do you not think there is a vast resso- 
blance ? ** To this I assented ^ when the qM iub 
put up a prayer to Heaveu, that she might re- 
semble her mother io every thing but her uohappf 
fate. He then started another topic of cosier* 
sation, without gratHying the curiosity be had 
excited concerning the faM of Hftrrifst^i jnpthcr ; 
for whom 1 already fell mjw^i much int^fftei 
Supper being rennved, af<or cbaltiog saiM 
time, my worthy boat condnotod me <• f09 ^* 
chamber, which was oa the g^und flo^r, ssd 
lined with jasmine, thai wMCOnduolisdAniitl^s 
windows. After wishing me good Wg^U ^^ ^ 
ured, leaving me to rest. Tb# ^^^1 *f ^ 
scenery, however, and my uau^ ^open^tj (o 
Walk by moon-light, jjiduc^ me fQ leave ii^j 
fragrant cell. Wkmtt i «alU«d fertb, ibe sum 
was darting her temperajtedrayfithvoughibe^ha^* 
that surrounded the cotuge* tipping the |cptpf 
the veovable oaks witli silv«r. After lakiogs 
turn or two on theia.wn, I vrg^ettdU the »pQt| 
" where the ludefbrefaiherso/ihe hamlet sioep'' 
It was small, and for th^. most (^st sunoundfd 
with yew-trees of an antientdaJ^ beneath whose 
solemn shade many genennions had moulilcrfd 
intodust. No sooner did I eiit^r (ban my aUentioo 
was caught by a pillar of whiA9 marble^ placed 
on the summit of a small eminence, the b^^iof 
which was surrounded with honeysuckles aod 
woodbines, whiUt aUrgewiUow ovecsb^^*' 
the pillar. As 1 wa<s with aiteiatien perusioi| tke 
epitaph, l4va« nola little aYavmed by the appieich 
of a figure cloathed in a lon^wybe.- Theap^* 
rition continued advansifig eowards m^'^lth a 
slow ste|i, and its eyes ftxcd -on-thng'^uad, vhieh 
prevented it obsenring me till we were wi^ 
reach of each other* Great wai* my wo<^ •* 
recognitiiig my worthy boat in this sitMSUoOt 
nor was his astonishment lesasit fiadmg hk^sof^ 
thus courting^heappearaneei'of gobhas eiid/Mfi*' 
After each had expressed the<sarpriat be IslN-' 
proceeded to enquire wtioe* dust was tbeft «•• 
shrined. He repli^l, " Ttoer«,.Sw, «le?|is Har- 
riet's mother, an innoeefity but imforteasW 
woman. • Pardon me, Sit*f eabl he, ^ if ^* 
moment 1 indcdge my'sn^mw^ end beiew«f 
Harriett grave withcteawy^-Mi'nibbta thtf i oft^ 
pay hbr mueh< loved 'tn^mnay^ when the ni"«*f 
the world are loel In 'iteep.') Her* be fMi^i 



partly to the want of water, and to conbnement 
in the ship. When we reached the coast of 
Afrira, we were landed, and experienced every 
possible cruelly from our offlcers. At length, 
however, a man of war arrived, who had loxt 
aeveral mariners In a late acUon ; and I, with some 
others, was sent on board to serve in that station. 
Soon after we put to sea we fell in with a French 
man of war. In the action 1 lost my log, and 
was near being thrown overboard; but the hu* 
raanity of the chaplain preserved my life, and on 
my return to England procured my discharge. 1 
applied for the Chelsea bounty ; but it was re- 
fused me because 1 lost my limb when acting as 
a marine; and as I was not a regular marine, I 
was not entitled to any protection from the Ad- 
miralty ; therefore I am reduced to live on the 
good will of those who pity my misfortunes. To 
be sure, mine is a hard lot; but the king does 
not know it, or (God bless his Majesty.') he is 
too good to let those starve who have fought his 
battles." 

The village dock now striking eight, the 
worthy Vicar rose, and, slipping something into 
the old man*s hand, desir^iid me to follow him. 
At our departure, the villagers promised to take 
ore of the old man. We returned the farewell 
civilities of the rustics, and directed our steps to 
ti.e vicarage. It was small, with a thatched roof; 
the front was entirely covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckle, which strongly scented the circum- 
ambient air. A grove of ancient oaks, that sur- 
rounded the house, cast a solemn shade over, 
and preserved the verdure of the adjacent lawn, 
through the midst of which ran a small brook 
that gently murmured as it flowed. This, to- 
gether with the bleating of the sheep, the low- 
ing of the herds, the village murmurs, and the 
distant barkings of the trusty curs, who were now 
entering on their office as guardians of the ham- 
let, for^ued a concert, at least equ.il to that in 
Tottenham-court-road. On entering the wicket 
wc were met by a little girl of six'years old. Her 
diess was simple, but elegant ; and her appear- 
ance such as spuke her destined for a higher 
sphere. As soon as she had informed her grand- 
father that supper was ready, she dropped a 
courtesy and retired. I delayed not a nAoment 
to congratulate ihe good old roan on possessing 
so great a treasure. He replied but with a sigh; 
and we entered the house, where every thing 
was di.stti)guished by an air of elegant simplicity 
that sui prised mo. On our entrance, he intro- 
duced me to his wife; a womsn turned of forty, 
who still |)ossesse(i great remainft of beauty, and 
had much the appearance of a woman of fashion. 
She received me with easy politeness, and re- 
* grettcd that she had it not in her power to en- 
tertain me better. I requested her not to distress 
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ind teemed much tfititerf. At l«iif tb h«9 re- 
quested ray permiwion to defer the reeiial of 
Harrier* woes till the next day, as he found 
him^f ttficqual to the task of proceeding in the 
painful detail. To thi« piopOMl 1 readily acceded, 
and we retoraeil home. 1 -retired to my room, 
bat every attempt to procure sleep proved inef- 
feetail. Harriet had so wholly occupied my 
thouf htf, that tio moment of the night was suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed. Ac length, '^when 
•oared the warbling lark on high,*' I lefi my couch, 
and rejoined my worthy landlord, who was busily 
employed In the arrangement of his garden. 
Thonfh I declined mentioning the subject of our 
last n»ght*s adventure, yet he saw the marks of 
anxious expectiti(«nin my countenance, and pro- 
ceeded <o gratify the curiosity he had inspired. 

■• It will be neeenary,** said he, " bef9re I 
proeeed to relat»the woes that befel my daughter, 
to give a shun sketch of my own life. Twenty- 
fix yean ago, Mn. —^^ came hither for the 
henefil of her health, the air being recommended 
aa highly salabrious. On her arrival ake gave 
oat that she was the daughter of a clergyman 
who was lately de:id, and had left her in narrow 
cifcumstances. I thought it my duty to visit her, 
and oflRsr her any little attention in my power. 
She received me with politeness, and expressed h 
wish to eultlvaie my acquaintance. I continued 
to repeat my visits for some time without suspect- 
ing that there was any thing particular in her 
history, till one morning I found her in tears 
reading a letter she had ju|t received. Oo my 
entrance she gave it to me : it contained a no- 
tification from LordB>-*^*s agent, that her usual 
remittances would no longer be continued. On 
opening this letter, 1 was led to suppose that her 
connection with Lord B— — was not of the most 
honourable nature. But all my suspicion va- 
nished on her proilucing several letters from Lord 
B to her mother, with whom he had been 

long eennected. From these letters 1 learnt that 
Mrs. — was the daughter of Lord B— - by i 
Mlb M ■ '■, sifter to a Scotch baronet, whom 
he had seduced and supported during the re- 
mainder of her life; but he had, it seems, deter- 
mined to withdraw his protection from the fruit 
of their connection. Mn. ' ' ■■ ■ declared she 
knew not what step to take, as her finances were 
nearly exhausted. I endeavoured to comfort her, 
asauring her that she should eommand every 
tttistance in my power. On hearing this she 
seemed a liiile satisfied, and became more com- 
posed. After sitting with her some time I re- 
turned home, te. consider in what manner 1 might 
most easily »fibrd protection to the young orphan, 



My income was too confiniM to admit of my 
afft rding her a separate Mt^bliihrn-.^ni. Tiuii 
circumstanced, 1 detrnnined to offer her my 
hand. You will no doubi say it was rather an 
tmprwient step for a roan who had seen his for. 
tieih year to connect himself with youth aifd 
beauty ; but as ii^y brother was then living, it 
was impossible for me to render her the I'^ast 
assistance on any other plan. She received my 
proposal with grateful surprise, and accepted it 
without heiiration. In a few days we were mar* 
Tied, and have now lived together six and twenty 
years in a state, the felicity of which has never 
been interrupted by those discordant jars which 
are so frequently the concomitants of matimony ; 
though, alas ! our f>eace has received a mortal 
wound from one, the bare mention of whose 
name fills me with horror ! But not to digress. 
j Before the return of that day which saw m^ 
blessed with the hand of Emily, my happiness 
received an important adiMtifn, by the birth uf a 
daughter, who inherited all her mother*s charms. 
It is superfluous to add, that she was equally the 
idol of t)oth her parents ; and ss she was the only 
fruit of our marriage, she became every day a 
greater favourite. My wife had received such 
an education as rendered her fully capable of 
accomplishing her daughter in a manner far su- 
perior to any thing her situation required, or per- 
haps could justify. To this agreeable employ- 
ment, however, she devoted her whole time; 
and when Harriet had reached her eighteenth 
year, she was in every respect a highly accom- 
plished woman. She was become what that 
picture represents her. With an amiable temper 
and gentle manners, she was the idol of the vil- 
lage. Hitherto she had experienced a state of 
felicity unknown in the more exalted stations of 
life— unconscious, alas! Of the ills that awaited 
her future years. 

*' h is with reluctance I proceed in the melan 
choly narrative. One evening, as a young roan, 
attended by a servant, was passing through the 
village, his horse startled and threw him. Hap- 
pening to be on the spot at the time, I offered 
every assistance in my power, and conveying him 
to my cottage, dispatched his servant in quest of 
a surgeon, who declared our patient was not in 
any danger, but recommended it to him to delay 
his departure for a day or two. His health, how- 
ever, or rathei his love, did not admit of his tra- 
velling for near a fortnight; during which time> 
he established his interest with Harriet by the 
most pleasing and unremitting attention to her 
slightest wishes ^-When about to depart he re- 
quested leave to repeat his visit on his return from 



Whose whole dependence was on my support. If this intended tour, dropping at the same tiroe 



1 took her home to live with me, as I was un- 
ntarried, it would give offence to Rty porith loners. 



some distant hints of his afiectittn for Harriot, tt 
hom he was by no meant indifferent, 
li 
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"Mr. H (for io our guest was naine<)} in 

formed us, prcTious to his departure, that he had 
a »m*U independent furtune; but that from a 
distant relation he had considerable exp-.ctation 
After bidding an afTcclionate adieu to Harriet, he 
let out on his intended tour, which lasted for a 
xxionth. 

" During the lime of Mr. H ■*< absence, 
Harriet appeared pensive, and I observed with 
pain that he had made no sHght impression oij 
her heart. At length Mr. H-^— returned, and 
HarrieO« reception of him lefi US no room to 
doubt her attachment. During hii second fisit 
he was very assiduous to secure the favour of all 
the family: wi'h Harriet he easily succeeded; 
nor were Mrs. T or myself disjxwed to dis- 

like hmi. His manners were elegant, and his wit 
lively. At length he obtained fconi Harriet the 
proiui&e of hf r hand, provided her parehts should 
nut object. Hitherto I had never been induced 
to make any enquiries concerning his circum- 
stances and character. Now, however, by his 
own direction, I applied to a Mr. E— ns, a 
clergyman of hi^ acquaintance. This gentleman, 
DOW in an exal'eJ station in the church, then 
chaplain to Lord C^— , informed mo that Mr. 
H-— — was in every respect a desirable match for 
my diu^hter^ and that whenever his cousin 
should die, he would be enabled to roainuin her 
in affluence and splendour: he added that his 
character was unexceptionable. Little suspect- 
ing the yilbinoufi part Mr. E ns was acting, 
I readily &s.sentcd to the proposed union, and per 
ibrmed the ceremony myself. Mr. H » > re- 
que>ted that their marriage might be kept a secret 
till the birth of a son and heir. This proposal 
rather alarmed me, but it was too late to reti'eat; 
and knowing no one in the great world, it was 
impossible f r me, previous to the marriage, to 
procure any account of Mr» H— but such as 
his friend communicated to me. Thus circum- 
stanced, 1 could only consent ; and as Harriet 
readily adopted every proposal that came from 
one she so tenderly loved, the matter was finally 
agreed on. After staying a few days, he set off for 
London, hut soon returned, and parsed the whole 
winter with us; and in the spring Harriet wet 
delivered of thai liule girl you so much admire. 
1 now pressed him to acknowledge my diughier 
ms his wife. To this he answered, that had she 
brought him a son, he WQuld readily have com- 
plied with my request j but that his cousin was 
so groat an oddity^ that he could not bear the 
idea (to use h>9 own expression) <* of having his 
fortune Uvishiid in a milliuer*s shop.^ * But,^ 
eiidod he, if you insist upon it, 1 will now lisk 
tire loss of all hia fortune^ and introduce my Har- 
riet lo his presence.* Harriet^ however, again 
iuterl'ered, iind desired lUat Mr. H-^— might not 



be forced into measures Ihal might in the end 
prove destructive of*his future prospect, and in. 
duce him to regret Hie day be ever tirw her. 
These argumeats prevtilcdy »nd'Mr. fl-^—irsi 
saflfered to continue as a member of the family 
withoDt any farther notice being taken of the sob- 
ject. In this manner had three ye-4rs chp«ed 
undiHttngoished by any remarkable eteht, Mr. 
H generally passing h'alf the* year with us 

and the remainder in London, attending, as he 
said, on his cousin ; when one day, as he vji 
sitting with us at dinner, a chaise and fburdroie 
up to the house. The servants -enquired for Mr, 
H ■ , and on.hearing he wasthete, opened the 
carriage door. A gentleman, drrssed like an of^ 
ficer, jumped oat, followe*! by a lady in a travel- 
ling dress; they ru»hod immediately into the 
room. Their ap^iearance amazed u<; but Mr. 
H— betrayed visible marks of coostematioo. 
The lady appeared to be about thirty. She vis 
a woman by no means destitute of per^nal 
charms. The moment she entervd the room she 
seized upon Harriet, and, loading her with every 
horrible epithet, proceeded to indulge her pas- 
sion by striking her innocent rival. On seeing 
this, an old servant of mine seized the lady, snd 
forcibly turned her out of the house, then fastened 
the door. It was not till now th;it we perceived 

the absence of Mr. H , who had, it seenn, 

retired with the lady's companion. WhiUtwe 
were still lost in amazement at the transaction 
we had just witnessed, we were alarmed to the 
highest pitch by the report of a pistol. Harriet 

insuntly fainted. While Mrs. T was re. 

covering her, I flew to the spot from whence tbt 
sound proceeded, and there found Mr. H— ^ 
weltering in his blood, with a pbtol lying by him. 
1 approached, and found him still sensible. Hs 
informed me, that the lady^s brother and he had 
fought, and that seeing him foil, they had both 
escaped as fast as possible. I insuntly procured 
assistance, and conveyed him to the house, where 
he was put to bed, and a surgeon was sent for. io 
the mean time Harriet had several fits, aw* •• 
were very apprehensive that the hour of her hie 
was approaching. On the arrival of the sorgeont 

he declared the wound Mr. H had received 

would probably prove mortal, and recommeiided 
the arrangement of his affairs. Mr. H— — '*" 
ceived the news with great agony, and de»ir«d 
that I might be left alone with him. No sooner 
was this request granted, than he addressed inc 
in the following leims . — • In me. Sir, behold the 
moat unfortunate, and, alas ! the most guiltj of 
men. The lady whose ill timed visit has l«t me 
my life, is— 1 tremble to pronounce the wopl, 
—my wife.' Seeing me pate wiih horror, hi 
proceeded. • No wonder. Sir, that you ihouj* 
behold with hoiror one who has repaid vab«uiii«* 
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hoapiUliCf.bjr unequalled villainy . The barp te- 
meiabcancq of n&y own guUt distracts me. The 
awful hour is noyviast appr(uching,iihen I must 
receive mj final doom from that hieavcn. whose 
laws I have sq daringly vioUted. To redress the 
injuries I have committed^ is, alas! impossible. 
My detth will be an atonement by no means suf- 
ficient. J cannoti however* leave this world till 
you shall be informed that ten thousand pounds, 
the whole of mf property that is at my disposal, 
ha$ long a^o been transferred by me into tlie hands 
or trustees for the benefit of my much injured 
Harriet^ and her unhappy inCuit. In my own 
defence I have nqthing to urge. Suffer me only 
to remark, that my misfortone arose from the 
avarice of my father, who forced me into a mar- 
riage with the woman you lately taw, and whose 
brother has been the instrument in the band of 
Providence to inflict on roe the doom I so much 
merited. If possible, conceal from Harriet that 1 
wa* married. Picture, for her sake, an innocent 
deception, and. tell her that 1 was only engaged 
to that lady. This will contribute to promote 
her repose, and the dccepUon may possibly plead 
the merit of prolonging a life so dear to you ; for 
the elevated mind of my Harriet would never 
sctrvive the fatal discovery of my villainy. ' But 
oh ! when my unhappy child shall ask the fate 
of him who gave her being, in pity draw a veil 
nver that guilt which can scarcely hqpe to obtain 
the pardon of heaven. '-^There he ceased, and 
uttering a short prayer, expired. * 

'* Happily for.Harriet, she continued in a state 
of insensibility for three days, during which time 
I bad the body removed to a neighbouring house, 
there to wait for interment. Having addressed a 
let^r to Mr* H * s agent in town, h^ sent 
orders for the body to be removed to the family 
burying place^ where it was accordingly interred. 
Harriet recovered by slew degrees from the state 
of happy insensibility into which the death of 

Mr. H • had plunge^ her. Her giief became 

silent and settled. Groans and exclamations now 
l^ve way to sighs and the bitter teari of despond- 

■ ■ ■ IIP- 



ing grief. She seldom or never spoke, but would, 
cry for houn together over her hapless infant, 
then call on the shadow of her departed Henry^ 
little suspecting the irreparable injury he hadi 
done her. It was with infinite anxiety I beheld 
the decline of Harriei*s heal ih. Prone as we evr r 
are to hope what we ardently desire, I now d<^ 
spairedof her recovery. ..Whilst in a state of 
hopeless inactivity^ I was doomed to witness the 
lingering death of my lamented Harriet, I re- 
ceived a visit from an old friend. On his arrival 
I allotted him the apartment formerly inhabited 
by Mr. H . ■ and Harriet. About midnight he 
was awakened by some one entering the apart- 
ment. On removing the curtain he discovered^i 
by the light of the moon* my adored .Harriet in a 
white dress. Her eyes were open, but had a va- 
cant look that plainly proved she was not awake. 
She advanced with a slow step ; then seating her- 
self at the. foot of the bed, remained there aa 
hour, weeping bitterly the whole time, but with- 
out uttering a word. My friend, fearful of the 
consequences, forbore to awake her, and she re- 
'tired with the same deliberate step she had en- 
tered. This intelligence alarmed me excessively. 
On the next night she w^s watched, and the 
same scene was repeated, with this difference, 
that, after quitting the fatal apartment, the went 
to the room where her daughter usually slept;' 
and laying herself down on the bed, wept over 
the child for some time, then returned to her 
apartment. The next morning we waited with, 
anxiety for her appearance at breakfast ; but, 
alas !" Here a Hood of tears afforded to my 

friend that relief which he so much needed ; and 
we returned to Che house. 

After passing some days with this worthy 
couple, 1 proceeded on my tour, quitting with 
reluctance the abode of sorrow and resignation. 
Those whom the perusal of this tale may interest, 
will, if ever they visit the banks of the Alna, find 
that the author has copied his characters from 
nature. X. 



PREMATURE INTERMENT. 



Hasty interment is still a prevalent custom in 
Kussiai and even prf mature burials are said to 
be not quite unknown. A short time previous to 
my departure, thf following horrid circumstance 
was related at St. Peter^burgh :— 

A young nobleman, who had squandered away 
his fortune, found hi< siucr, to whoqi he ap- 
plied for assistance, not the least inclined to 
sacrifice her patilmony to hU taste for dii»ii>ation. 



As he considered himself her heir, the wicked 
thought arose in his breast, to make himself* 
master of her fortune. Wiih this view he found 
means to give the unfortunate lady a sleepingf 
draught. She was now constdeied as dead, and, 
with every appearance of the deepest sorrow her 
interment was resolved upon. The corpse waf 
already placed before. the :<Uar, when one of her 
friends happening to j^ass the place, was informed 
113 
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of her cudUUn <kftib. $Im lititrtwl lo the church, 
^hcra Lhe iKkftt was akeady pronottuciog the 
blessing over the corput $ andy io order to tm- 
presa the la^t farewell kiss oil the lips of her Utv 
deMly beUfcd frie«d» nhe hastened to the cufiw 
She seised her hand, aod found it rather ftacckl, 
but not stiff; she touched her cheek, arid 
Imagined she still felt some natural warmth in it. 
She insisted on stopping the ceremony, and 
trying whether hi*r friend might not be recmlVed 
to life. But all was in vain ^ neither the brother 
nor the pdest wouU listen to her solicitations : 
Unthe contrary, theyiidicoled her as a person 
out of her oaind. Unfortunate1y« she no where 
favnd afifiistaaoe. She immediately, in her 
anxiety, threw herself into her carriage, and 
hastened ta the neighbouring seat of govern- 
nient. Here she found a hearing : proper per- 
sons accompanied her to investigate the affair; 
and ahe drove back with speed, but found her | 



friend already coffred with sacred eaith* The 
inierroent had t«ke» piaee ihe d^iy bdoie ; aod 
the inhuman briber had alri^ady obtaiaed poft* 
session of her ptoperty^while pitesuattd-witaascs 
attested that the unfortunate person was act uallf 
dead. Among the Rusaiana it is seckoncdlobc 
ahcinonssin to dig up a corpse; and thus ihe. 
desire of the generous friend foe a long tioiecs« 
pcrienced the WKsf vioUnt oppositioa to coo* 
vince herself of the tr<ah by ncnlar demeostrif 
tion ; till at last the Commission of Inquiry een< 
ceived some suspicion, and aasiseed on epeoing 
the grave ; when the poor uafortanate lady wm 
discovered to be sufiEboated^ vrith her hoe lace- 
rated, and the impression of hcrnaSskitheMflhi- 
Hd.— The bn>ther and the priest were inme* 
diately taken into cnstody^ and eonfeaud fheir 
crime. The punishment .they su nki w tn t^ I have 
not heani of. 
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SOtHRONIMOS } A GRECIAN TALE. 



SorHRoviMOi was bem at Thebes : his fii- 
ther, of an ancient Amily of Corinth, had left the 
place of his nativtty to establish himself in the 
capital of BcKotiB. While his only son was yet a 
child he died^ and his wife, not long surviving 
him, SophronittMf at theeaiiy age of twelve was 
left a portionless orphan. 

Oithe»aany things of which he stood in need, 
he had only r^etted his parents ; the poor child 
would daily weep at their tomb, aod afterwards re- 
turn to the dwelling of a priest of Minerva,whose 
cturity prevented him fiom sUrving. 

Oueday« when walking through the city, the 
unhappy Sophronimo» iud lost his way, he 
entered a work-shop belonging to the celebrated 
Praxiteles. Charmed at the sight of so many 
beautiful statues, he gazed, be admired, and 
seized with an involuntary transport, address- 
ed Praxiteles with thai inaocent confidence 
vhich only behmfs to infancy. 

** Father,*' said he, ** give roe a chisiel, and 
teach me to become a great m^gn like yourself 1'* 
The sculptor looked at the lovely child, and was 
astonished at the Animation whjch shone in his 
eyes4 he ambuced him tenderly.— ><* Yes, I will 
be your master,*' replied he, " stay with me, and 
1 trust that in time you will surpass me.** 

The youthful Sophruoimos, his heart filled 
with gratitude and joy, had no desire of leaving 
Praxitele$, but soon felt the germ of talent which 
nature had implanted in his soul mpidly ex- 
panding ; and at eighteen the master would not 
have blushed to own the works of his pupil. 



Unhappily about tfiis j^rimA Praxiteles died, 
leaving by his wili a tolerably huge sum le his 
favourite pupil. Sopbromroas wwm iaconsolaUe 
at his loss; h» took a dislike io *Tbebe% qimled 
his country, and employed his beneftctoi^ legacy 
in travelling through Greece. 

As wherever he ewnt be hose iritk hin that 
desire of instruction, and admaratien of the svin 
lime and beaotiful, which had inHsraed kit 
mind even in childhood, he daily gatherrd inw- 
provement, and each maste r p ie ce hebeheU ad^ 
something to his store of knowledge. The wiAof 
pleasing gave a polith to his mind and maan^} 
bis modesty increasing with his acquiiemeats, 
and always reflecting on what he wasde&cisntiB. 
Sophroniraos at twenty was th« most skiifsl * 
well as the most amiable of men. 

Having resolved to settle in alaige ciif* ^' 
chose Miletus, a Grecian colony on t^e cuatt of 
Ionia, purchased a amaU house, as aho «n* 
blocks of naarble, and prepared to make sUtues 
for his subtMst^lcew 

Renown, which is oAentimea so tanly ao at> 
tendant upon merit, was not so towards Sophie* 
nimos. His works wcfe held in great estimation, 
and soon his ulents were the genera) iheaieef 
conversation. The youthful Theban> vHthotf 
permit ling himself to be iotoxicaied with the 
praise so profuseiy bestowed upon him, only 
redoubled his efforts lo rensaio worthy ef >'. 
Alone, inhif dweUing; he dedicated Che »lwl# 
of the day to labour, and in the evening, as a re- 
Uxaiian, amtuad bioHelf in saading fiom^a 
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t>iU inscrtictlTto pleicarB elevated bis fioul) Mid 
furfiisbed Ms fMiifs wkh some ntwlileas fbr the 
wwrk of tlie mofrow. SaAisfied with Ihe |»asf , and 
pfeficred f<Mfhe firture, befeturned thanks to the 
f«M}9, aiid retired to enjoy repose. 

This tnMiqvMlitjp*did not, howeter, last lon{ ; 
<facr onlf enemy that ca* rob virtue of peace, 
aaailcd oar heso. Carttei the daughter of 
Avisos, thief ini^isttate of Miletus, came with 
her father ta see the works of oar youthful 
TJseban. 

Canto in hi—ty iar sswpassed the ft west maids 
of looiai and her mind ««s still lovelier than her 
C«c«. Her fstber, Aristos, who possessed im- 
SMllse rachos, kad, since her btrlihy dedicated hU 
wImIo tiflMtto her edocataoo; he had no diffi- 
cnlif in hefldui^ her miod towards virinc, and he 
lavished his ireaaiics in order to give her every 
omameotal acquirement. Carite was sixteen, her 
wit was refined, her soul tender, her form en^ 
chanting, she thought like Plato, and suog like 



Sophronimos on seing her felt a confusion, 
uid emotions totally unknown. He bent his 
eyes on the ground, and never !»poke so Utile to 
the purpose. Aristos, attributing his embanks 
menl to r«pect, endeavoured to re-assure him. 
' said he ^^-your fioest statue ; I heir 
horn every mouth.*' — ** Alas !** re- 
plied Sophmoiaios '< I had had the temerity to 
fomr a Vcnws, with whi^h i was till now satis- 
fied; hot I perceive chatl most make it onoe 
more.** While ny (ng these worde he uncovered 
Jiis sutue, and threw a timid glance towards 
Carile. She had perfectly understood his mean- 
ing, ami appeared to be occupied with the Venus, 
wMIe her thoogfata were really engaged on the 
yonog sculptor. 

Arisios, after having admired our heroes works, 
departed, promising that he would soon visit 
him again ; Carite on leaving him gracefully 
bade him adieu, and poor Sophronimos now I 
perceived, for the finit time, Uiat his house ap- 
peared extfemely solitary. 

That evening he could not read Homer as 
nsnaly his wholo mind was filled with Carite. 
The next morning, instead of attending his la- 
bours, he traversed the whole city in the hope 
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house. He was allow e<l to conver«<* w ith Carite, 
and became still more enamotrrrd; but how 
could he ever dare to uveal v. ? how conid a 
sculptor, withont' fortune or Aien^ls, have any 
pretensions to the hand of the weilihiest damsel 
of Ihot city } his delicacy,—* 4II conspircHl to pro- 
hibit the disdnsere of hit scncimentd. CarUo wus 
too rich'ior a poor youih to mtiice hur bcaoiy. 
Sophronimos knew all ihi«, and that it he de* 
dared himself he was lo<n ; but he mtist either 
comply Willi the irr«*«i«tibl<s impnUe,' or expire 
with grief. He wrote to CarHc. This le'ier, 
couched in the tendeie^t, tlte most sobmissive, 
the most re^pectfol terms, was cesvfidetl to one 
of Aristos' sla^e!:, to whom our hero gave all the 
liitle money he possessed to innire his secte«y9 
but the treacherous confident, instead of giving 
it to Carite, cairied it to her father. 

The indtgnani Aristos, afterhravinf read it, fbr 
the first time, abused the anChority hi9 sitoftiion 
gave him ; he acru«ed Sophronimos in the council 
of crimes which the youth had nevrr- dreamed 
of, and caused him to be haulihcd from the city. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Thebm with 
trembling anxiety expected the slave, and in* 
stead of seeing him, received an order to quit 
Miletus. He ettteituined no doubt, but that 
Carite, offended at his prestimptmn, had herse>K 
solicited this vengeance.—** 1 have deserved my 
fate,** exclaimed he, *< yet I dd not repent.— 
Oh, ye gods ! gmnt her happmess, and wr^k 
over ray head all the woes which might trouble 
her repose.** Such was the enthusiasm of his 
pawion, that without- murmuring attheinjus- 
tice of his sentence, his heart filled with grief, 
he proceeded towards tho haihour, and embark- 
ed in a vessel bound to Crete. 

Aristos thought it adfisable to conceal from 
his daughter the real eause of Sophronimos* 
banishment. She, however, entertained doubts 
not far from the trtith. Carite had long since 
read in the young Theban*s eyes all that his 
Irtter would havo revealed ; she shed tears to 
the remembrance of e man whop a loVc for her 
had proved so f^al | but Carite was very youn^, 
and soon our hero was forgotten. Aristos, on 
his side, confident in tlie measures he hdd adopt- 
ed, enjoyed tranquillity, and only occupied 



of seeing her again.. He wss successfnl, and l| himself in seeking a suitable basbatuS for his 



fimai that instant no more peace, no mere study; 
Ua statues remained unfinished, and Apollo, 
I>iaii8^ and Jopiter, weiw no longer thought of. 
His mind ever filled whh Carite, he now passed his 
whole tinke in the drcof and public walks In the 
hope of beholding her, and when unsuceesfnl, he 
revolved a thouaand plans, and determined with 
the next dawn to puttheotn execution. 

At irngth his perser eranco, jnlned to his cele^ I 
brity, gainnd him an innoiadion to- Aristos* 



tiaughter,' when an cxtvaordinary event spread 
universal coiisternaiton throughout Miletus. 

Some ptrstcs from Lemnos, surprised a quar- 
ter of the city, and before the iuliBbiiants could 
take up arms, these miscreants piUnged Vtrnus* 
temple, and even carried away with them the 
statue of that- godd*^. This ststute was consi- 
dered as the pvfadium of Miletus, and the pros- 
perity of the Mileriaos dispMdcd on its poe* 
session. 
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The people, mucK alarmed, immedbtely sent 1| made her for a moment iniensible to her afflio 



•mhiss«rior$ lo D«t|jhos, MxxHMult Apollcf. The |[ tiom. She however toon awoke and peiceiTiaf 



Oracle answewtl that Miletus would ooljr be in 
safety when a »ew statue «if Venusi, a« h»nd- 
some as theCyoddet^herscU^ should have replaced ji 
the one they had lo>t. 

' TbeJMileidaoa instantly publi<«hed throii|^hout 
Greece, that the fairci^t matd of Mdetus» with 
f«iur ralents of fold, s^hould be the recompejice of 
the sculptor who would fulfil the Oracle^^ con- 
dition. Several celebrated artists arrived with 
their worfca, which were exposed in the public 
square ; the mttftsr rates and the people were 
well fatifified with many of them ; hut as soon 
as the statue was placed on the altar^ a super- 
' natural power thiew it down. The Milesians 
now began to regret Soph lonimos^ and with tears 
entreated that he might be sought. 

Aristos himseliflow' thought it necessary to 
gain some inf&rmaiioii of the ship in which the 
unhappy banished youth had . embarked. All 
his endeavours were fruitless, and at length he 
was obliged to send to Crete, where the messen- 
ger ieirned that the ship with all its crew had 
perished near the island of Naxos. 

The Milesians, in despair, accused their ma- 
gistrate of warn of vigilance, to which cause 
they aiributed the invasion of the pirates, and 
the loss of Sophronimos, whom they discovered 
he had unjustly banished. The people socm pro- 
ceeded from murmuring to revolt; they sur- 
rounded hM dwelling and entered it by force: 
Ca rite's tears, entreaties, and lamentations were 
of no avail, they eouM not save her father: 
Aristos was seized, loaded with irons, and drajiged 
to a dungeon, where the people declared he 
should rcmam until the statue of Venus was re- 
placed. 

Caritc, in a state bordering on distraction, 
wished to go to Athens, Corinth, or Thebes, to 
seek for an artist who would restore her father to 
freedom. She first took every means in her power 
to soften his confinement and left a confidential 
slave with him to adminiaier to his wants. Some- 
what tranqniHiard by these pioceedings, she caus- 
ed a ship to be fitted out for her, loaded it with 
treasures, and departed on her search. 

The thretiiirstdays of her navigation were very 
favoorabJe; and it seemed as if the winds had 
taken her under lhe«r|ifOleci ion; but suddenly 
a tremendous sform arose, and the ship was vior 
lently assailed with contrary blasts, which forced 
the pilot to seek a rtfuge in an tmknown creek. 
They had not long vcmainaid yationary when ihe 
storm ceased, the^vn Tccnreed) andCariteinvitctl i 
by the beauty Of the weather^ went on ahore to 
refresh herself for a few hour% from th« fatigue 
she had experienced at sea. On landing she seat* 
ed herself on the turf, and soon a gentle iluoiber, 



that her slaves were itill liaat locked iatbtftrnis 
of >forpheus, determined not t^ disturb thtn, 
but veiiiured to walk alone on the.$ea shore, »nd 
having a wish ,of exploring a fta^t of this UDin- 
habited Island proceeded onwards beyond ibe 
rocks that defended it from, the intrusion of iht 
waves. 

Soon a delightful talley met her view, crosKd 
by two small rivulete,arui covered with fruit trees; 
struck with admiration, Cavite atof ped awhile to 
gaze on the beauty of the prospect. Nature was 
then clothed in the lovely g^ThUi spt'm%i all the 
trees were in bloom ; their leaves were .still drip- 
ping from th6 past storm, and the >tin while 
warming them with its rays, seemed to cover their 
branches with drops of chry«tal. The butter- 
flies rejoicing at the cetuming beauty of the 
weather, began to wander from flower to flower, 
and legions of beca buzz.ed 4bout^ not yet daring 
to cull honey for fear of wetting their trai^parcnt 
wings. The nightingale and the lionet^ recover- 
ed from their terror, made the air se-echo with 
their notes! while their tender raa^i fluttered 
over the meadovra in search of a 6iade of diied 
grass to form their new built nest. 

Car lie after having remained some rootneols 
gazing on this spectacle, descended into the val- 
ley, and crossing the meadow, descried a smaU 
hut surrounded with trees, the entiance of which 
was hidden fromxhe view by an. arbour : she ap- 
proached, and luitened to the mnrmuriog of a 
stream which meandered at her feet ; soon the 
.notes of a lyre mingled with tbia pleaaing sound ; 
she lent an attentive ear to a tpice that sang 
the following worda to a plaintive air : 

Sad is the memory of pleasures patt; 

It steals upon the soul, as on the ear. 
The mournful voice of Winlei*s stormy Mast, 

When sleep in dust the beauties of theyear. 
Gay were the dreams of hope, they cheer'd awWlt 

My glowing fancy, my weak hearrr, ' 
Fleet is the brightest ray of Cupid^s smHe, 

But everlasting is his smart. 

The voice had not concluded when Carite rs- 
cogniied through the trees the figure of Sopbro* 
nimos, and instantly fainted. He t^ad also p«r- 
ceived.her, he flew and raised heir >A his aros, 
gazed on her, and could no( credit his happiDtss* 
he bore bee to the rivulet, and a few dropfi of 
water sprinkled on hier lovely face soon restored 
her senses. ** Ajre you Carite," exclaimed b«, 
♦* or a divinity that has assumed her form T " ^ 
am the daughter of ^ristos^*' sbp mildly repM, 
" my father is in danger ; you alone, can S3v« 
him." " Oh ! speak," rejoined Sophronirnos in 
a transport of joy, << say what I am to do, I vi^^ 
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expose my life for his and your stt- 
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Cailte then relate! to him the manner in which 
he might be of essential service to her country, 
and rescue her father from impending dan^^er. 
As she proceded in her request, delight shone in 
the eyes of our hefo. « Cease to feaT,'^ said he 
with digniiy, *< 1 have in that hut a sUtue which 
] ifaink cannot fail to satisfy your goddess as well 
as your countrymen ; it belongs t6 you, fair 
Carite, but I have a request to malce, which is 
that you will not look at it until it is placed in 
the temple at Miletus.^ 

Arlstos* daughter readily consented ; , Sophro- 
nimos related to her how he had alone escaped 
from (he wreck, and that the box cont;4tning his 
tools had been cast ashore by the waves. He 
had found In the island water, fruit and marble. 
Alone in the hut which he had himself erected, 
he had dovoted his time to forming the master- 
piece which wa) to deliver Aristos. "Come," 
added he, '* and behold the asylum where 1 hare 
bng dwelt with no otlier companion than your 
image, which I constantly had before my eyes, 
and ever cherished in my heart.'* 

Ca'ri:e followed Sophtonimos into his hut ; 
every where she saw her name written ; every 
where her initials wete entwined with those of 
herluvtr. ** Forgive me,** said he, ** if alone in 
this place, I dared to tracer on the walls of my 
dwelling the sentiments of my soul; here I en- 
tertained no fear of beitig banished. These words 
made the tender Canters eyes fill with tears : she 
looked at Sophronimos, and almost pressed the 
• hand which held her. "Ah I'' said she " it was 
not 1*'— ^.shedid not conclude, but contemplated 
a statue which covered with a veil » stootl on a sort 
ofalur: *Met us hasten,*' continued she •* to 
join my slaves ; that they may bear to the ship 
that master- piece which I am only to admire at 
Miletus; you w ill return with me ; and whatever 
may be the event, we will no more part/* 

The overjoyed Sophronimus dared to raise 
Cirite's hand to his lips, and did not meet with 
. a repulse. They were, proceeding towards the 
sea shore, when they were met by the slaves and 
sailors, who, alarmed at the absence of their mis- 
tress, had been seeking her for some time. 

Carite ordered them to carry carefully the 
veiled statue on board their ship ; she was 
obeyed ; and Sophroiiimos bade adieu to his hut, 
but not without 6rst returning thanks to the Syl- 
van deities who had protected him while in that 
uylum. He placoS all his tools on the altar 
where the statue had stood, and consecrated them 
to Pan ; then respectfuHy kissing the threshold 
of the door, " | shall return hither,** hecxclaim- 
«4 ** to expire^ if 1 an> not |»eTmitte4 to ^live for 
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Carite.** After this farewell, they entered the 
ship, and steered toward«i Miletas . 

Happily for Carite, who wished Sophionimos 
tohave restored her faher t»libe«ty before she 
acknowledged her affection^ their voyage was 
not tedious ; or if it h^d proved longer, ^evhap« 
the sculptor might have been reoompenced by her 
avowal, before he had by lia aetkuM deserved k. 
By the prudence of Carite, and the rtsjpec of So- 
phronimos, aided by prosperous ^ales, they arrived 
at Miletus without having broached' the subject. 
The name ot our hero spread g'!neral joy 
throughout the city. The people, by whom h« 
was beloved, assembled, and decided that tlie 
statue had no need of being examined previous 
to its experiencing the trial on theatraruf Venus. 
All the inhabitants repaired to the tempi ^, and «• 
soon as it was crowded, Carite with fault^riiig steps 
followed her lover who advanced bearrmg in his 
arms the statue covered with a veil. On bh 
arrival he placed it on the altar, with a modest 
though confident air. The statue remained sU- 
lionary. He uncovered ir, 'and immediately all 
the spectators recognised the features 'of Carite. 
It was she, it was his beloved maiden whom the 
sculptor had chosen for the model of Ms Venus! 
The portrait of Carite was so indelibly engraven 
in his heart, thii far from her, in his^lvcart i>land, 
he had been able to dispense with the original ; 
and ill making the resembUnce he had fulhlfed 
the condition of the Oracle, who exacted a stat- 
tue as handsome as Venus. 

The goddess, satisfied and void of jeatousy, ac- 
cepted the offering, and manifested her kpprolMi* 
tioB by the mouth of her high {iricst, and thus 
the oracle was accomplished. The people, m* 
tering acclamations of joy, now surrounded So* 
phronimos, and entreated him tochooswfais re- 
compence. '* Restore Aristos to liberty,*" replied 
he, " and I shall consider myself amply repaid.** 
All immediately fled to the prison of the old 
roan ; but Carite was desirous of being the first 
to break her fathcr*s chains. She embraced him, 
told him of her happiness, and blushing, bent 
her eyes on the ground whenewer pronouncing 
the name of Sophrontmos. Ariitos, h« breast 
filled with gratitude, asked for his liberator, 
threw himself into his arms, and while tears fell 
on his furrowed cheek, exclaimed; " My friend, 
1 have been very guilty towards you, but Carite 
shall repair my crime.** After haVieg said these 
words, hejomed the lovers* handsamidst universal 
acchmations of joy ; all ap[ieared to ^hare their 
happiness, while our hero and heroine returned 
to the temple, and swore to each other eternal 
fidelity at the foot of that 'Statue^ which so truly 
' exemplified the beauty of Cariie and the love of 
Sophronimoit £.R. 
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ORIGINAL ACCOUiNT OF SWEDKN, 



As Sweden possesses no work in her own ' 
language, which can b^ called statistical in tl e 
strirtest acceptation of the word; as almn«it a!l 
forrt>;ners who have written concerning this 
kingtiorn, such as Wraxall, Coxe, and Mr:. , 
WolKtonecrafr, have incarred the just reproach 
of being deficient in accuracy ; as the raemotr> 
of Canzler, though much to be commended on 
account of the ample rn formation which they 



Biltic, forming within the recoi of itseoMltllt 
g«!»l'h of Finland, which ditridM it from Livonia; 
:in it Immense territory, containinf abootS 16,000 
square gei>i;niphiral miles. The fiioe of the coun- 
try is diveisifiM with a great n»mb«r of high 
mountains, extensive lakes, and coosidefdMt 
rivers. 

Whether its proximity to t*o large caflub be 
anadvantag? or a di«advantige to Sweden, nay 



contain upon tri my subjecTs, are already out of {I be questioned. Its sm^ll distance from Copen- 



date and d?fertive in a variety of particulars ; as, 
finally, the Tn^ftau qeneral Je la Sue^e^ by CaX 
teau, feavps R'ill a great deal to be wishet^ ; fi»r 
these rcuso.ib wc think we have a risrht to expect 
that \Vt public will giv; a favourable recc; tion 
to the following account of a country, that has 
always bp'?n de^e^vedIy in high CNterm thr.»uq!i- 



hag^n and P tcrftbur:^ affords it, in time of peace, 
a ready market for it« mMnufitctnres dodihepro- 
I (luce of the coutiiry, and in time of ^it eoibks 
\ it lo threaten these cities with a sudden snd 
[ pow<»nul attack. On the other h nd, the naiufJ 
; effect of this- dangerous vicinity has been luio* 
.' S|;ire the two neighbouring powen with the pre- 



out i!l E'ltope, and whic'i at tl^e pr ?-tnimomi.nf *! J**' t ofcxtcnding ibeir boundaries ac the expeoee 

•ng^ifis the r>arncubr ait<?ntion of the world of Sweden. 

The Swedes h.ve, indeed, a great number of I; In the somhermost provinces the air is in ge* 



topograp*iical descriptions <'l their tov.'ns and of 
particuKir districts J the Swedish language abounds 
in letiiled notices lelatjve to agriculture, poli'.ics, 
ond finance, in celebrited historians and i^eo- 
gr.iphcr«, sucha? Dalin, Lifjerbring, Boiin, Fant, 
Djurberp, andTuneld, particularly dlatinguished 
for his gogra[)hica| accuracy; but we do not 
hesitate to assert, that all these diftVrent works 



j neml sufficiently temperate; in the otheo the 

; he<-)t during the summer is excessive, on accoanl 

j of trie great length of the days and the roBectioD 

j of the rays of the sun from the mountains; sd4 

during the winter the cold is dry, intense, and 

rarely interrupted by thaws. F.^qu'-ni winds 

purify the atpir><;j)h'^rf?, the tialu'.)ri:y of whuli, 

lopotluT w.tli the robust constitutions of iheui- 



are nothing more than unconnected materials, ;' I ubi tan is, renders instances of extreme longciiif 
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the arrangciaeat of which into an intere tir.g^ 
sta»tsiical accoun*, is r< served for some future 
writer of judgment; and it is a matter of <:iir- 
pri-NC, that in a nation, so celebrated for patriotism, 
anc] in which the lore of literature fias st. ack 
siitli dee|i root, no writer has yet unJortaken a 
IasK at once so useful and laudable. Whilst we 
Wilt iij cxpec'.'lion of seeing this subject ela- 
boiatcd • y a more able pon, we shall in the mean 
time '^ndeavrur in some measure to supply the 
f)pf^r*i^ncy, hy a Selcclicm of varitms details re- 
latire to this important country, extricted from 
the I:- w ^ditivjt) of T( z •'> staiislical wotk, with 
the comnieiU. ry of jnofe-isor lleirtzcs. 

The va.s' coujitry of Sweden, which appeirson 
the muii of Europe in a ki:id of semicircjiar 
figure, ex'^nds from 53® to 70° N. lat.and from 
2b« to 4Ji° E. long. To the east, it is bovinded 
by that pjrtof Finland which at present is sub- 
ject to the empire of Russia; lo the west, it ',' the thick forests intercept the rays of ihesmii 
borders t»n Norway, throughout a long extern of 1 patches of snow are still found in the mM9 « 



.*otnmon amongst them. If the duration «f the 

wmter could be determined wi«h any degree sf 

precision in a country of such vast extent, »• 

might say that it commences aboui the middle of 

October, and ends about ihe middle of May. It 

has been remarked, that near Helsingfori, in 

Finland, coaches were used instead o( sledges on 

the Christmas eve of one year, whilst no the Sri 

of October of another, lihey had already (rf^i 

and snow. The first day of May is generally 

considered as the commencement of spring, tnd 

is kept as a kind of festival and visiting dsy 

amongst the inhabitants, who an this day**- 

dertvour to indemnify themselves, by fesstiog sfi^ 

amusements, for (he ufKomfurtable manner » 

which they have been obliged to pa« thrif »"»• 
dur.ng the preceding tedious and dreary teason. 

At Stockholm and Stclingfbr8,tuJipiarB*l««y* 
in bloom at Whitsuntide; hi other parts, a i>«'« 



boundary ; to the uox\\\ it lik-'wisc borders on 
Norway, and on Norwegian and Rusmju Lap 
land ^ and to the south it is bounded by the 



June. 



It is remarkable, that of hv^ years the sprHJf 
has been scwcfly dtsiinguiAhabte in the noitb^f 
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Europe; it has appeared to be hardlj any thing 
more than a prolongation of the lesson which it 
ought to banish. Those who are not acquainted 
with the northern climates, will scarcely be aMe 
to conceiTe the rrgret which this change has 
occasioned. They can form no idea of the volup- 
tuous and vivifying influence of the first fine days 
of the spring in these climates. An universal 
m^morphosi.s takes place ; new life and r^u« 
▼ene^cencc seem to pervade all. nature, nnimate 
and inaaimate. Whilst, in more southerly lati- 
tudes, the plants spring up imperceptibly, and 
the buds expand by slow degrees, producing in 
the mind only gently pleasiug sensations j here 
one imagines one sees the roots extend them- 
telves, every leaf unfold itself, and with an ad- 
miration that fills the soul with extaoy, follows 
the whole rapid progress of vegetation. The 
longer and the more profound the sleep of winter 
has been, the more brilliant appears this resusci- 
tation of nature, and the mofe powerfully it 
exerts its influence upon all beings. 

Beyond GeBe and Bioerneburg, fruit-trees are 
firely to be met with ; in the rest of Sweden 
peaches and grapes are with difficulty brought to 
maturity, and figs can never be made to ripen, 
aniess they have been kept during the winter io 
a hot-house. 

The soil produces all that is requisite for the 
^ants, and even the luxuries of life; it were 
however to be wished that the inhabitants knew 
better how to content themselves with the pro- 
duce of their own country, and to dispense with 
superfluities imported from abroad, which can 
only tend to impoverish them, if they become 
too much hubiiuaied to tireir use. Tbeif hones 
and oxen are small ; the pasturage in the southern 
provinces, and even in Finland, is however so rich, | 
that their cattle form an article of exportation. 
The small size of the horses is attributed to the 
peasants employing them in labour too young, 
and Toading them with burdens disproportionate 
to their strength, as also to their often galloping 
with ihcm up acclivities, which in so mountainous 
a country are very frequent and steep. Their 
swiftness is such, that it is common for the post- 
coaches to travel at the 'rate of a Swedish mile 
(equal to two French leagues), or more, in an 
hour, even when the carriage is loaded with a 
considerable quintity of luggage. During the 
coune of the last fifty years, the breed of sheep 
has b«en much improved by means of those im- 
ported from Spain and England. Sweden, never- 
theless, imports innuilly a Urge quantity of fo- 
reign wool. Game is very abundant, iespecially 
wild fowl, such as wood-cocki, pheasants,- dec. 
which are killed in the forests of the northern 
provinces, and conveyed daring the winter upon 
sledges to Stockholm and the soullKrn^rts of 
Nq. XA'/r. VoL I/f. 



the kingdom, where they arc less abundant. The 
elk, an animal of extraordinary swifines?, and 
which it is almost impossible to tame, is common 
In this country, as are also bears and wolves, two 
species of animals that possess far less courage 
than is usually imagined ; the latter may be kept 
from approaching men by kindling a small fire, 
or even by a lighted torch, which travellers fix to 
the hind part of the sledge. The sea, the river?, 
and the lakes abound with such a quantity of fishy 
that, besides the home consumption, they furnish 
a very important branch of commerce. The most 
considerable article of this kind are the herrings, 
tho fishery of which amounts, at an average, t* 
200,000 tons per annum, and yields, besides the 
great exportation to foreign countries, a vast 
quantity of oil. Jhe fish called by the inhabif 
tants stiommingar, is taken annually to the 
amount of 200,000 tons. Attempts have beeQ 
made to introduce the cultivation of the silkr 
worm ; but they have hitherto not been pro- 
ductive of any material advantage to the country^ 
The attempts that have been made for naturalia- 
ing the rhubarb-plant have scarcely been more 
successful. Were it not for the numerous forests 
with which this land is overshadowed, the pro- 
duce of the mines would not be very lucrative; 
nevertheless, the inhabitants are not sufficiently 
careful to spare their woods, so that the want o/ 
timber begins to be felt in many places, and h« 
excittd the attention of the government, which 
has lately adopted various measures in order to 
induce the inhabitants to plant trees, &c, Tuif 
also begins to l»e more employed as fuel than 
formerly, and fortunately it is here very pleatifu*, 
and of excelleat quality. Some beds of pit coal 
have likewise been discovered, particularly ui 
Scania, and furnish a new resource to the coun- 
try. In a land where in many parts the habita- 
tions are far disunt from each other, and the 
woods very frequent, it often happens, during the 
summer, that the peasants are obliged to pass the 
night in the^open air, in woods near to the road. 
In such cases, they kindle a large fire of the 
branches of trees, round which they lie down to 
sleep, and frequently neglect to extinguish it be 
fore they proceed on their journey in the morn- 
ing. Hence arise those terrible conflagrationf, 
by which, in some instances, all the branches of 
whole forests have been consumed ; for the trunks 
of the trees are not atucked by the flames. This 
practice is very common amongst the peasants,' 
who go into the woods in the spring to catch 
birds ; for these, having often to separate them- 
selves to a great distance from each other, fix upOA 
a place of rendezvous, where they kindle a large 
fire in the evening, near the places where the/ 
know the birds to have their haunts and to build 
their nests, that they may not have far to go in 
' Kk 
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urdf^r to catcli thenT before sun-ri<e) and after 
lijving sli'pi a couple of liuiirs at their fire, they 
h'Ave it in the morning, ci' her to burn out of! 
its If, or to communicate to the rest of the forc5t. ' 
The only means of stepping the progress of >uch ! 
a conHagration, i<; to dig abroad ditch round the i 
place where the forest is in (lames, in order to | 
prevent their communlcaiing to the other iree«, | 
and to suffer those that are already on iire to , 
burn out. The building of ships, and particularly ' 
of small Tcssels, is carried on with the greatest 
activity, and large quantities of planks and other ' 
requisites for naval architecture arc cxpor'ed. 

The cultivation of grain is pretty considerable , 
tn Scania, East Gothland, Smaland, Sudermania, 
Upland, and Finland; but the produce of tl:e ' 
harvest is not near sufficient for the consump- 1 
tion of the inhabitants ; particul.irly as the sc»5on . 
is seldom f.ivoMrable enough fo ensure a good | 
crop, and as the expenditure uf grain in the dis- j 
tilleries is tmtncniie. The importation of grain ' 
alone from foreign countries costs Sweden an- 
nually upwards of a million of dollars. Thecul I 
tivation of tobacco has succeeded very well j 
throughout the whole country; it grows in tlte j 
greatest abundance in the neighbourhood of j 
Stockholm and Abo ; and perhaps Sweden, at the | 
preient moment, docs not require any im porta 
tion of this article from abroad, except in order 
to have it of a quality superior to that of its own 
growth. Many orchards of fruit trees have of 
late been planted, which proves that the country 
does not as yet abound in fruits; and in fact, 
horticulture is too much neglected by the pea- 
sants. It is rather singular that the best culti- 
vated lands are not to be found near the principal 
roads, which is, undoubtedly, in part owing ti 
the circurottance, that the ancient inhabitants, 
whilst exposed to the incursions of the Tartan 
or Bohemians, thought it prudent to conceal their 
best pasturages and most cultivated plantations, 
by choosing the situations behind high moun- 
tains, and a considerable distance from the pub- 
lic roads, where they are found at the present 
day. 

If the vegetable kingdom be rather barren in 
this country, the same cannot be said of the 
mineral. At.Adelfors in Smaland, is a gold mine 
that has been opened since the year 17S8, but 
which scarcely defrays the expence of working 
it« Another mine of gold is in the province of 
Westmania. The most ancient and productive 
silver mine is that of Sah; it yields annually 
about 2000 marks of silver, if Uie accuracy of 
the returns can be relied upon. The other silver 
nines are scarcely worth mentioning; but one of 
the principal sources of wealth to this country 
«on9i«is in its mines of copper, which are not in- 
feriOT ill quality to that of Japan. The mott 



important of these copper-nrines is thatof F»laa, 
which however has yielded less ore of late jcsn 
linn formerly. The mine of Oividaberg, in Eut 
Gothlmd, is the second in importance.. Ths 
iron mines are still more productive and numrrou^ 
Thfrse are found in all the prr»vinces of thekiQ|« 
dom; the m»&t lucrative are those in Westou- 
nia, Wermeland, and Upland, amongst which 
that of Dannemora and the foundery of Latfita 
are particularly to be noticed. The export of 
this article alone produces to 'he country a r^ 
venue of more than two miUion<^ of dollars. 
.Amongst the valuabl'' stones of Sw»den, the por- 
phyry, which is of the mo*i superb quality, is the 
most remarkable. Various kind* of niableire 
also common; but ui general they are infenorlo 
those of Italy. The water of the sci furnUhcs 
the kingdom with a quantity of f^ali, but not 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhibi* 
lanis; besides it is unfi- for salting prOTisioo*, 
particularly herrings. A great number of roina 
of sulphur are also found here, and lerenl 
mineral springs. 

The kingdom \s divided inter five prlocijwl di- 
visions, namely, Sweden proper, Co' hland.Nord- 
land, Lapland, and Finland; comprehendinf 
in all twenty-eight governments. These are 
reckoned to contain not more mors than 105 
towns, most of which are very small aad thinly 
inhabited; which affords a presumption that 
the citizens, who have enriched themselves by 
commerce, leave the towns to purchase Uoded 
possessions. There are "very few towns in the 
northern provinces, and ia same govemmcDU not 
a single one. 

Sweden possesses in the north of Gernuoy, 
anterior Pomerania, as far as the river Pene, with 
the island of Rugen, the town of Weimar, lad 
the bailiwick of Neucloster, situated inthedatcby 
of Mecklenburg. By that part of Pomerioia 
that extends along the coast of the Baltic, the 
Swedish territories border on those of MecltleD- 
burg and Prussia. Swedish Pomerania, together 
with the island of Rugen, form a territory of 1120 
square miles in extent, with a |)opulation of from 
100,000 to 1 10,000 souls. The climate is tole^ 
ably temperate, and the soil in general fertile. U 
produces all kinds of grain in abunditoce, ttid 
plenty of cattle; the geese of this country are 
remarkable for their uncommon siac. The sei, 
as well as the rivers and lake^, are pleniifuHy 
stocked with fish, and a considerable quantity of 
amber is found on the coasts. Thif duichy con- 
tains many trading towns, which export mtf' 
chandize to a very considerable amount ; the r^ 
venue of the crown is stated to be upwards of 
20,000 dollars. 

The King of Sweden, in his quality m Do^e 
of Pomerania, has a vote at the Diet of R*^ 
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bon. The states of the country consist partly of 
the nobles who possess fiefs, and partly of ihe 
deputies of the towns. The goTernor, who U 
nominated by the Kin;, and resides at SiraUund, 
presides over the regency. The university esta- 
blished at Gretfswald has a valuable library, and 
several of its professors deservedly enjoy a high 
reputation in the literary world. The number of 
studenu is nearly one hundred. The principal 



causes of the university not being more fre- 
quented are, undoubtedly, its vicinity to other 
more celebrated universities, and its dis:ance from 
the centre of Germany, li has, however, several 
Swedish students, and one of the professors is a 
native of that c^ntry. 

Sweden has only one colony; namely, the 
Island of St. Bartholomew, one of the Aniiiles. 



ON COMETS. 



A CoMKT, vulgarly called a blaiing star, on 
account of its appearance, is a very extraordinary 
sight ; for though the number of them be great, 
yet, on account of the long period uf their re?o- 
lution, they but very seldom appear. Tbey are 
supposed to consist of a very compact and du- 
rable subs' ance, capable of the greatest degree of 
heat and cold without 'being subject to dissolu- 
tion, and, like the pUneu, shining only by re- 
flexion. 

By the ancients, Comets were considered as 
vapours, or meteors; and of this opinion was 
Aristotle, the celebrated Greek philosopher.— 
These phenomena were therefore treated with 
neglect, until the time of Seneca, who observed 
two very remarkable ones, which he scrupled not 
to pUce atnongn the celestial bodies, though he 
owns their motions to be governed by laws not 
then known. 

Dr. Haltey declares, that notwithstanding all 
his researches into the histories of Comets, be 
found nothing satisfactory ; until a Consiantino- 
politan historian and astronomer^ in the year 
A. D. 1337, pretty accurately described the paths 
of a Comet amongst the fixed stars* The next 
Comet which appeared, was in the year 1472, 
and vras observed by Regiomantanus j it was the 
swiftest of any that have hitherto appealed, and 
the nearest to the earth . This Comet, so dreaded 
on account of the magnitude of its body and tail, 
moved at the rate of forty degrees of a great circle 
fai the heavens, in the space of one day, and was 
the first of which we have any proper observa- 
tions. In the year 1 ^77, a remarkable Comet 
visited this earth, to the study of which Tycho 
Brahe sedulously applied himself. This great 
astronomer, after many faithful observations, 
found that it had no perceptible diurnal parallax; 
and consequently could pot be an aerial vapour. 
Tycho was succeeded by the sagacious Kepler, 
who discoTCjcd the true physical system of this 
world. 



At length came the prodigious Comet of lOftO, 
which descending almost perpendicularly towards 
the sun, arose from him again with equal velocity , 
and was seen for four months together. Not 
long after, the illustrious Newton •demonstrated^ 
not only what Kepler had found did necessarily 
obtain in the planetary system, but also that 
Comets observe the same law, moving in very 
long eclipaet round the sun^ and describing equal 
areas in equal times. 

The refolutions of only two Comets (or tho 
number of years necessary for performing a jour* 
ney round the sun) are known with any certainty. 
The one is that which appeared in the years 
1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1759, and is at- 
certained to move round the sun in seventy-six 
years; it will therefore make its appearance in 
1835. The other is the Comet seen in. 1680, in 
1 106, in 531, and soon after the death of Julius 
Cesar, about forty-four years before Christ. It 
is menti >ned by many historians of those times, 
and by Pliny in his Natural History, where Au- 
gustus Cxsar says concerning it,—*' In the very 
' days of our games, a hairy star (Sydus Crinitum) 
i was seen for seven days in that part of the hea* 
vens which is uadcr the Septentrioner ; it arose 
about the eleventh hour of the day, and was 
clearly to be seen all over the world.** The 
period of this Comet is therefore ascertained, to 
be about five hundred and seventy- five years >«• 
Its next appearance will be in the year 2253. 

The number of Comets belonging to our sys- 
tem is unknown, but it has b«en aicenaincd, 
tliat more than four hundred and fifty have been 
' seen, but the number wht^e orbits are settled 
; with sufficient accuracy for us to ascertain their 
; idetiiity on their re-appearance, i» only about 
fifty-nine. The orbits of most of these are in* 
dined lo the plane of the ecliptic in large angles, 
' and in their perihelion they come much nearer 
. the sun than the earth does. Their motions in 
i the heavens are also dificrent Uom those of th% 
^ KJcS 
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planets. When a Comet arrWes within a certain 
distance of the tun, it emits a prodigious fume 
or Tapour, called its tail. These tails seem larger 
and most splendid immedi«tf>ly after they return 
from the sun, because, being then hottest, they 
emit the greatest quantity of Yapours, and are 
always opposite those parts which the body of 
the Comet leaves in its descent, which is agree- 
able to the nature of smoke and vapour. They 
also sppear broader on 'heir upper part than near 
the head of the Comet; like all ▼.-> pours, the 
higher they rise the more they dilate themselves. 
The tails of Cornels are extremely long, some of 
them having been computed to be not lew than 
eighty millions of miles in l'*ngth, and the tail of 
the Comet, which is now visible, is computed to 
be three hundred thousand miles long. The«»> 
lebrated Comet uf the jear 1660 came so near 
the sun, Ihat it was not a sixth part of the sun^s 
diameter distant from its surface; and therefore 
its heat most then be two thomand times hotter 
than red hot iron. And from theaee it took its 
course from the ffvin to the distance of above 
eleven thousand millions of miles, which is it 
least fourteen iiffi«t farther than the orbit of 
Saturn. 

At their first cppeaiaiiee. Comets are computed 
to be as near to u» as Jopiier, and therefore con- 
sidered to be less than that planet : the present 
one, (which has passed its perihelium) is supposed 
to be eight times larger ihan our globe, and to 
move with the amazing velocity of sixteen thou- 
sand miles a minute. The conjeetuiv respecting 
Comets are various. l>e ancients believed 
they were harbingers of divine vengeance :— thus 
Homer-— 

<* A fatal sign to armies on the plain, 

** Or trembling sailors on the wat*ry main.** 

Some of the moderns, ]iarticularly Sir Isaac 
Newton, are of opinion, that they are ordained 
by Proviclence tosii^>ply the sun at stated periods, 
with mailer pvCuliar to its nature; and to make 
i3p the dcfi «ency which must arise from the 
eon<inual emission of the particles of fight.— 
These, however, -re mere hypoihc^ses. The 
same also may bf said of every thing that can be 
advanced concerning ihei' being inhabited worlds, 
for if aiiimnV can exist there, they must be crea- 
tures >very far different from any of which we 
hav • 'he lenn conception. Some who have in- 
duced *themselTes in visionary ideas, think they 
are appointed as the place of torment for the 
damntd; that each Comet is, properly and 
literally spe^kiug,a hell, from the intoleiableand 
incoiK«jivable heit and cold which alternately 
take^ place in these bodies. 

It is supi^nscd by some, that Comets are the 
sieans appointed by the Almighty for the de- 



struction of this world, and all the planetary sys- 
tem, by involving the glebe of ibe planett in 
their atmosphere of water, in their return from 
the cold regions. Amongst those who have 
written upon this subject are, Mr. Whiston and 
the learned Dr. Halley. The former is of opw 
nion, that this world will be destroyed by a ge< 
neral confl<)gration, occasioned by our globe be* 
ing involved in the tail of some Comet, after it 
has been piodigiously heated in its passage from 
the sun. The Utter declares, that it is possible 
for a Cornet to produce some change in the sita* 
ation and species of the earth*s orbit, and io the 
length of the year, and says, '* But may the great 
Goil avert a shock or contact of such great bodies, 
moving with such force, (which however is ma* 
Bilcstly by no means imposalble,) lest this most 
beautiful order of things be entirely destroyed, 
and reduced into its aiKient chaos.'" Indeed, it 
has been shewn that the Comet of 1680, Novem* 
ber 1 1th, at one o*cIock iir the afternoon, was at 
so small a distance from the earth*s orbit, that 
had the earth been near that part of its orbit, 
God only knows what the consequence might 
have been ! If then a Comet should encouo'er 
the earth at its return from the sun, it voold 
undoubtedly eonsume the earth and all its iohi* 
bitants, as so many moths ; it might convert the 
matter of the present earth into a differera kind 
of substance, and render it an habitation fit for 
beings of a quite different nature from ours. 

Yet some circumsunces lender it very impro- 
bable that such an event should happen at all, 
with regard to the definite time, though it is pos- 
sible in nature, for the planes of all the Comeu' 
orbits are raised above those of the planets, so 
that there is but one particular place in the urbit 
of a Comet wliere its tail cao pass over the orbits 
of the planets ; and it Is so many chances to ope, 
that a planet happen to be in that part of its 
orbit at that particular time. Rut should any of 
the Comets approach so near us as to be mors 
attracted by the earth than the sun, we migHc 
indeed, by that means, acquire another mo^n, 
which would be a change to our advantage, Vh 
ther than a subject of terror nnd dismay. 

Dr. Halley is of opinion, that the great Coaiet 
of 1680, appeared near the time of the geoeol 
deluge^ and that it probably was the occtsioB of 
that catastrophe, which he therefore believes the 
Almighty caused to happen by a natural ctase. 
If a Comet passed near the e|irth it might no- 
doubtedly raise a very Strang tide, the eifecb.sf 
which would be, that it would lay all pbce 
under water ; and drown the inhabitants so fir as 
it reached. For if so small a bo«ty as the nooQ, 
at the distance of siyty of the earths semi-dia- 
meters, be able to raise a strong tide of twelve or 
€fteeQ fiset in height; a Comet as big is thi 
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carih, and comiDg very near it^ would raise a pro* 
dtgioos tide, capable of overflow ing all that part 
of the earth which was nearest to the Comet. 

But it may be saiJ, this could not drown all 
places at once, for at the quadratures there would 
be as great an ebb ? But it may be answered, 
that by the e^rth** rotation, it would pass over all 
the countries of the world successively, and there- 
fore in the space of twenty-four hours, the whole 
caith would be involved in water, and all animals t 
as effectually destrpyed as if the waier had staid 
one hundred and fifty/days upon the earth, which 
is the time mentioned. by scripture; the natural 
effect of this would be, that by such a prodigious 
and rapid motion of this vast body of water 
round the earth in twenty-four hours, all trees 
must be torn up by the roots, and carried along 
with the current; all buildings demolished, the 
rocks, hills, and mountains, dashed in pieces and 
torn away ; all the proiuai of the sea, 6shes, 
shells, teeth, bones, 3cc. carried along with the 
flood, thrown upon the ear<li, or even to the tops 
of mountains, promiscuously with other bodies; 
hardly any thing could be found strunjp enough 
to withstand its forc^. The like vast tide would 
also be raised in the atmospherr, attended with 
the most violent commotion of the whole body of 
air, the ^nosequence wherrof would be continual 
rain. In such a case as this it would be impos- 
sible for any ark to live at sea, or the strongest 
man of war that ever was built. 



Those, therefore, who suppose the water to ba 
over all the face of the earth at once, roust attri- 
bute it to a «u|>«r natural cause, and not to a Coi 
met, for it is impossitt|e for a natural cause to 
produce such an effect. 1 1 is also necessary, that 
this flood of waters should be perfectly free from 
all storms and tempesu : for if Noah^a ark cam* 
to be tossed about in a raging sea* from its struct 
ture and magnitude it roust inevitably perish, 
with all its cargo of animals; and if this was 
granted, it would still be equally difficult to ae* 
count for another phenomenon, that is, how shells 
and marine bodies, should be thrown upon the 
land, or even to the tops of mountains, by such 
a still water, and masy of them buried deep in 
the earth; this eifect is not at all reconcilable 
with such a supposition. Therefore, it doef not 
appear that both these hypotheses can be true-«» 
for the calm sea, necessary for preserving the 
ark, could move none of the shelU; and the 
rough sea, necessary for transportmg the shells, 
would destroy the ark. The reconciliiig these 
things is not easy, but we believe it would be e 
very di^jcult affair, to make out how such a great 
concourse of waier should be so very quiet aiMl 
still, so clear of winds, storms, and tentjifsts, as 
is here requued. Hence we conclude, that the 
ark and its contents were miraculously pre- 
scrveti from destruction by the power el Omni- 
potence. 



SKETCH OF THE CITY OF COPENHAGEN, 

AND OF THE MANNJIRS OF TllE INHABITANTS. 



The capital of the Danish monarchy con- 
tains within it every thing that wo elsewhere find 
scatter^ through several cities : it hat therefore 
been compared to a giani*s head on the shoulders 
of a dwarf; to which may be added, that it ap- 
pears to regacd with indifference, and perhaps 
even with a kind of pride, the suie of languor 
which afflicts the other parts of the body. 

This city, whiob is of the third order, and si- 
tuated on the shore of^ the Baltic, i^ 25^200 feet 
an circuit, within which spaceerc contained mure 
than 80,000 inhabiuntt; that is to say, the 
twenty-third part of the population of the state. 
Here the court and the government reside; here 
15 the principal fortress of the country ; the w hole 
fleet, and the marine arsenals ; the only univer- 
sity in Denmark and Noiway ; the bank ; the 
seat of the soverei^ tribunal ; the principal aca- 
demies; the only good theatre in Denmark.; a 
superb library; a veterinary school; a school for 
cadets iit the sea ^od Uad service; e museum, 



containing a variety of rare and curious object^; 
a number of superb edifices, statues, and monu- 
ments of every kind. 

If Ceponhagen is little known to foreigners, if 
its manners, customs, and amusi'ments, have not 
yet sufficiently excited their curiosity to merit a 
particular description, this is not a subject of re- 
proach to a nation, which is litile desirous of 
acting a brilliant pan above its strength. It pos- 
sesses in Us own language, as well as in German, 
several descriptions of the capital : and a topo- 
graphy of Copenhagen, equally learned and ac- 
curate, has lately been published by Mr. Pro- 
fessor Nyerup; white a portraiture of the man- 
ners of the times daily appears under the title of 
the Danish Spectator. It is from these autho- 
rities principally, as well as from bur own pnvate 
knowledge, thai the present sketch is compiled. 

It is on the side next thft sea that this city pre- 

' scnts itself in all its magnificence. It is perceived 

at the distance of several miles. When we ar- 
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ffire bf the pas«a§e of the Soawl, nothing in the 
■orth can equal the pro*pect presented by the 
channel which leads to it, and which has Den- 
Biark on the right, Sweden on the leA, and the 
capit4l almofft io front. The gothic towers with 
vbich tc abound?, and which from a diitance have 
a most majestic appearance, and perhaps more 
atUiCiive than the modern cupoUs, engage ami 
fix the attention ^f travellers by the height of 
their spires, at well as by the diversity of the 
brillianc ornaments with which ihey are deco- 
rated. We have perpetoally before our eyes, on 
the coast of Denmark, a continued succession of 
rich pUins, va^t forests, meadows, superb man- 
sions, neat villas, and pleasant gardens adorned 
with all the ornaments of art; while the Swedish 
shore presents corn-lands, pastures, a mouo- 
tainouK and picturesque coast, and at length the 
Kle of Hoecn, so celebrated for the observatory 
of Tycho Urahe. We leave behind us two towns 
of two diff«^rent kjngdoins, Helsingoer (or EUi- 
neur), with the famous fortress of Cronenburg 
and HeUingburg, which appear to unite as the 
navigator proceeds. He seems to sail in the midst 
of a lake, but soon he discovers the sea, and dis- 
tinguishes the whole extent of the plain of Co 
penhagen, its ports filled with vessels, and its 
environs more fertile in appearance than they are 
in reality, because the different monuments of 
art give them too great a relief. 

Three objects especially (the late conflagra- 
tions having destroyed the others) attract the at 
tention of the distant spectator. Thefiist is the 
tower of the church of St. Saviour, which is as- 
cended by a circular staircase on the outside, or 
namented with a handsome balustrade of latten 
bra<ss; the second, the astonishing height of the 
steeple of the church of our Lady ; and the third, 
the singular form of the observatory, which per- 
fectly rescmbks a colossal column. 

TV hen we arrive by land on the side of Ros- 
child, we view the reverse of the medal. It is 
not possible to discover disiinctly the city, which, 
with all its avenues, is hid by a hill, when we 
are only at the distance uf a league and a half, 
though the tops of the towers had been already 
perceived ai the distance of ten or twelve leagues 
Were it not for the goodness of the road, which 
permits the horses to tr^ivel with expedition, it 
would here certainly be very irksome, as the ob- 
ject of our journey seems tu remove from us in 
proportion as we advance. At length, however, 
we come suddenly, as it were, upon the city, the 
sight of which then makes a very forcible im- 
pression. 

The entrance of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
tfiany other great citie^, promises but liitle; but 
here as toon as we have passed the first barrier, we 
perceive by a certain air of elegance, order, and 



I good taste, that we are entering the capital*, and 
though ovr surprise is not immediately excued by 
magnificent buildings, as in the Piazsadel Popoloi 
at Rome, the pleasure we feel increases as ne 
advance, and especially when we approach the 
New Town, situated at the other extremity, and 
composed of magnificent palaces ; and Frederkk 
Square, which is unique in its kind, from the 
perfect symmetry of the four palaces that form 
it, inclosing the beautiful statiie placed in the 
centre, and separated by four broad streetr, ruo- 
ning in the direction of the four cardinal points. 

The foreigner who has conceived but a mode- 
rate or mean idea of this metropolis, must be ex- 
tremely surprised when arriving by sea, he firit 
traverses the New Town, which is such io its 
kind, that it may be said to have no model. He 
finds broad straight streets, well paved with fool* 
ways, kept in excellent condition; handsome 
edifices on each side, and every where the signs 
of wealth and magnificence ; namerous equi- 
pages, elegant liveries, a number of servants, Ac. 
but few foot-passengers, and no crowd or sto{^ 
page in this quarter, which seems the asylum of 
carelefs ease, without any of that bustle which is 
usually produced by the vicinity of the court and 
the custom-house. In short, it resembles in this 
quietness a square at the west end of London, 
which appears dull and solitary, compared with 
Ch^apside and other streets in the heart of the 
.city. 

There are few cities which contain within then 
so many agreeable walks as Copenhagen. The 
rampart, and the boulevard which runs at the foot 
of it, ate in several places planted with haiMbomc 
trees. These surround the city, and present a 
prospect equally pleasing and varied. But the 
King*s garden is much to be preferred from the 
regularity and elegance with which it is laid out, 
its fountains, statues, &c. Entrance to it if pe>^ 
mitted at all hours, and the public find there a 
recreation beneficial to health. 

But this is not the country of frivoloos amust* 
menu. We find here no booths filled with per* 
formers of tricks of strength or dexterity, or ex- 
hibitors of wild beasts ; no jugglers playing cupf 
and balls, no players on hand-organs^ or itioeraot 
musicians. We may sometimes hear a fiddle 
scraped to assist the mirth'pf some servant maids 
and artisans ; but the common people io geflcnl 
dance but little, or not at all. They have too 
much phlegm, or too little money to sacrifice to 
their pleasures. Their amusements seem all re- 
served for the festival of St. John, when they go 
to make merry in the Park, at the distance of 
two or three leagues from the city, whiiher flock, 
as the poet says of the luliao courts, 

Demie e dontelie^ c ^raile # Mle* 
*' Women and uiaideas^ hoowly auJ haodsooc.** 
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In winter, the fa;^hionable world assembles at 
the <1ieatre, at concerts, b.ills, and clubs. In the 
•nniiner the theatre is not open, nor are there 
either concerts or balls, and the ctty, which is 
ncTer either very gay or Tery brilliant, becomes 
thea a dreary s«litiide to the foreigner who arrives 
from Paris, or even from Hamburgh, which might 
indeed be expected, as all persons of fortune are 
then in the country. 

The court, though not mean, is distinguished 
bj a spirit of economy suitable to the moderate 
resources of the state, and displays no morelux- 
arioas splendour than is necessary to the support 
of it« dignity, according to the rank it holds 
among the European powers. 

The numerous clubs, which are not political 
societies, are frequented by the men as much in 
summer as in winter ; some even have gardens 
without the city. In these clubs they read the 
news, make parties at play, converse, &c. La- 
dies are from time to time admitted, and concerts, 
balk, and entertainments given. These are an 
invaluable resource to strangers, who find it very 
easy to introduce themselves into one or more of 
these circles, where they find a select society, and 
the opportunity of making advantageous ac- 
quaintances. The entrance may be termed gra- 
tuitous to them during several months, as they 
only pay what they think proper to expend. 

It may excite surprise, that the inhabitants of 
a city intersected with canals situated on the sea, 
po^etting so fine a marine, and having so great a 
namber of pleasant walks and handsome villas on 
its coasts, should very rarely make parlies of plea- 
sure on the water, and seem to have so little taste 
for this kind of amusement. But Copenhagen, 
in this respect, resembles several other cities, 
whiph despise an advantage with which their si- 
tuation fumbhes them, and which would save 
them a great expence in carriages. Even the es- 
tablisment of sea- baths is not of an earlier date 
than about ten years since. 

Though the dress-doll of Paris no longer mikes 
the tour of the North, the fashions of Copenha- 
gen are regulated by the modes of that city, as 
also by those of London and Berlin. Of these the 
German journals, embellished with engravings, 
are the conveyers. The Danish ladies appear half 
naked as soon as the Parisian fjelles think proper 
to disembarrass themselves of what they term the 
superfluity of dress, and again resume their gar- 
ments as soon as the latter admit the necessity of 
keeping themselves somewhat warmer. Decency, 
however, if not rigidly, is at least very generally 
respected. We find here some courtezans who 
are rather licentious, a small number of kept wo. 
men, who are known without being much no* 
ticed, and perhaps a dozen #omen nf gallantry. 
Bm this is littls in a capital which is the resi- 



dence of a splendid and wealthy court, where 
there is a numirous body of the military, a great 
concourse of foreigners, and which is besides a 
considerable sea- port. 

Though the dress of the men has every where 
within these few years undergone a kind of meta- 
morphosis, it has preserved here more traces of 
the ancient elegance than in most other great 
cities. 

The police of Copenhagen b admirable both 
from the vigilance of its magistrates, and tho 
prudence of its leguUtions. For its institution 
the city is in a great hieasurc indebted to the in- 
fluence of the famous Count Strnensee, who, 
notwithstanding many defects, and even crimes, 
had the good sense to perceive all the importance 
of this part of the administration, and the courage * 
to effect the changes necessary to bring it to (ler- 
fection. It was requisite to rouse in some man- 
ner a nation lulled to sleep in the happy enjoy- 
ment of a long and profound peace, and whicb 
had been governed by two sovereigns, one of 
whom was certainly too much occupied by the 
interests of the church ; and the other, from an 
effect of the goodness of his character (he was 
sumamed the affable U dehonnaire) was perhaps 
too fearful of innovations. 

The pavement is good, and kept in excellent 
condition; there are almost every where com- 
modious footways. The streets have their names 
written legibly at each corner ; but they are badly 
lighted. All the houses are distinguished by 
conspicuous numbers. There are few signs to 
obstruct the view, or endanger the safety of 
passengers. Within the last twelve months a 
paper Ijas been published weekly, which might 
serve as a model for all the great cities in Europe. 
It is called the Friend of the Police, {PAmi de U 
Police.) 

Copenhagen, till the year 1794, boasttd one 
of the fine^ castles in ]£uro|)e ; it was, perhaps , 
after that ofCaserta, the richest and most migni* 
ficent palace erected in modern timet. This 
sumptuous edifice, which had already braved the 
attacks of half a century, became the prey of a 
conflagration, and was destroyed in a single night* 
Its mournful ruins are now visited by the cur*ons, 
in the same manner as they go to admire thot i 
of the Colosseum at Rome: they are precious and 
sacred remains in the eyes of the artist, and even 
of the philosopher, who beholds in them the 
fuiility of human. grandeur and human labours. 

The spacious Hall nf the Kniy'hit, in this 
castle, was astonishingly magnificent. Taste and 
the arts were exhausted in its decoration. 

If the Dane of distinction and opulence re* 
grets the only monument which he could oppose 
with advantage to those of other countries, and 
which will certainly never be restored to its an* 
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cient ftptendor ; the citizen of luwer rank laments 
with acutcr feeling's^ the dreadful cmiB^gralion 
which began on the 5th of Jurie 1793, and con- 
tiou«d tu the 7th, in despite of all the efforts of 
ut,cour3g> »nd assiduity. 

In all great calimiiies there is a certain in- 
fluence of faulity which frequently escapes the 
most lotclligeat ob^errersy and which yet, inde- 
pendent of the universal consternation such dis- 
asters produce, IS one of their principal cfBcient 
causes. Without the application of this prin- 
ciple, it would be inconceivable that the means 
employed on this occasion to extinguish the fire, 
and which till theo had always been found so 
effectual, should not have been sufficient to stop 
the progress of the Haines. 

When the palace was burned, the fire broke 
out in the fifth story, and soon gained the upper 
apartments and lofts, in which was a great quan- 
tity of timbers, planks, &c. of very dry wood, 
that bad been brought thither to make a general 
repair of the edifice, and which served to feed 
the flames, and c^use them to spread with ex- 
treme rapidity. 

The great conflagration which brgsn in the 
arsenal, a year before that of the castle, broke out 
in the midst of the most combustible matters, as 
wood, pit-coal, pitch, rosin, cordage, &c. A 
ftrong wind carried these flaming substances t¥ 
the roofi of the hoaaes already heated by the sun, 
snd prineipftU^ heaped them upon the steeple of 
St« Nicholas, the fall of which set fire to a whole 
quarter of thaeity, by scattering its burning ruins 
over it ; tliu« affording an additional proof of the 
dangerous inconvenience of goihic lowers. Thus 
was reduced to ashes almost a fourth part of the 
titf , that is to say, 943 houses. 

But as there is no happiness without alloy, so 
is ther9> no evil without some indemnification. 
The new streets are in general broader, the new 
houses better built, and as the quarters which 
were burned were the least handsome, the city 
has so much improved in appearance, that in this 
respect we scarcely any where met with its equal. 
Immediately after the fire, such measures were 
taken with respect to the new buildings, as not 
only ensured th<>ir safety and convenience, but 
contributed to their embellishment. The city 
was t new phoenix erising more betmiful and 
brilliant from its ashes. 

On the road to Copcnhngen, coming from 
Hamburgh, two objects principally merit the au 
tentlon of travellers ; the first is the handsome 
little town of Christ iansfeld, built bclwe«n Hader- 
sleben and ColJingen by the Moravian brethren, 
and filled with manufactures; and the other, the 
m^usolea of \h" King« of Denmark, atRmchifdj 
one post (eight le-ig jes) from the capital ; they 
are remains of the ancient magnificence. 



The expcnces of the Kiftg's household, which 
amounted to li'00»000rix-doljars,(>bopt 4O,OC0l.^ 
sterling) per annum, are now reduced to almost 
the half, (several oC the principal places hate in 
consequence been several ye^rs vacant.) Those of 
the household of the Prince RoyaI,.are still much 
less in proportion. The chapdy the music ol 
which is extremely good, has a^p^rt^iniog (a it 
nearly fifty individuals. The ro^al ^tables are 
reckoned to contain inore than two hoodrt^ 
horses. 

The garrison consists of six reg)meiits of In- 
fantry, the foot-gu.ird, the horse guard, acorpiof 
artillery, two battalions of light jnfisntry, » corps 
of marines, and a squadron of hussars, apouoi- 
ing in the whole to more tb«n lO^OUO aien,when 
the corps are coqiplcte ; to which are to be added 
the city militia, the chief officers of which are 
appointed by the King, and , the coloods tad 
captains rank among tbe officers of thSL arosy. 

The fortress of Fredeiics^dt, sufiDOitcd w 
the other side by the batteries of the a/seosli de- 
fends the entrance of tbe harboury wfaiue there 
is besides another battery, and whare,in/:tfsaf » 
necessity, a number of armed flahbottomed 
vessels are stationed for its^ protection. Stoogefs 
are not permitted to enter thetwoaoieiuliofihe 
marine, without particular permission fronihe 
King; the inhabitanu themselTes sre not ad. 
mitted into them without leave firooi the com- 
mandant of the arsenal. The arsenals are siUistsd 
at soraedisUoce bom each other, aad,attani- 
ing to the account of those whn havt saen thsBi 
they are superb. M. Ramdohr, in bis tiavels, 
speaks thus of them, though heoalytresteof< 
part of these establishraentt. " We find a oua- 
her of spacious edifices pkced between the ships 
that are building, the magaxines^ ciines, hridgHt 
batteries, and finished Teasek* It is cstinutd 
that there are 1600 carpenters and joiacfioahr; 
I was taken into a ImH where the framings of 
ships were preparing. The length and btaii^ 
of this hall arc equal to the dimensioM of a ship 
of the line, (they exceed them) and there hc«f 
nothing to obstruct the view, as on board s-ship, 
the eye is strucle whh the vastoess of thespsce- 
Infin^'^stiy^the Gennan tievelltr, after ba»»njJ 
spoken of tbe magntfieant appearance of ih« 
harbour, and his passhif along the caoaL«, " »f^ 
coming out of the arsenals and the iw«*»'«*» '^ 
we wooltl appreeiateihe hiunan4M>wefs,sod fcww 
an kiea of the genittsof man, weanistgetoCop^- 
hagen, and survey the arsenals and tbe *"•*•!'' 

Tlie sailors are lod^td in bariacks appfep^^^ 
to them. These ate small booieaof one or ivo 
!:rorie«, forming seeeval ci reals near the h4*>"[* 
They conlain about 6,000 eaaois, logetbw wW« 
thci».fam'*lies, and soitto ofllters sd over them i^ 
miinuin order. The sailors are well V*^f >''• 
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receive the principal ptrt of their protitiona in 
kind; while the loldieri only receiT^*, including 
the money for thtir bread, lix lous a day, French 
money (three pence and the grenadiers lix 
sous and a tiard. The pay of a commodore it 
1848 rix-dollan, and that of a colonel only 1740. 
A lieutenant in the navy has 193 rix-dollars, and 
a lieutenant in the army 135. 

The Danish Mmtrva has an observation with 
respect to the saitofi| which appears to us founded 
on the strictest truth. '* It ia,** says the author, <* a 
iact leoerally acknowledged, or, at least euily 
proved, that there is no nation which has applied 
itself with more earnestness and success than ours 
to preserve the health of its mllors, and furnish 
them with good proviiioiis. The English alone 
supply theirs with ftiod as wholesome and in 
equsl abundance; but no natieaha^ been more 
minutely careful in the measures it has taken to 
maintain order and eleanlinets on board its vessels. 
The same may be said relative to the arrange- 
ments made with respect to ih^ sick and wound- 
ed. No where is so much care uken to provide 
them with the necessary clothing, and furnish 
then with It at a reasonable price. The sailors 
are net treated like prisonen, who cannot be 
laffeiedto go on shore. The list of the deaths 
Chat have taken place on beard our ships during 
the last nine years, is a strong testimony in &vour 
of the good treatment of the ciews.*' 

Copenhagen possesses a very considerable and 
richly endowed univeraity ; but it is an ancient 
establishment, which, Notwithstanding various 
reformations and changes, still too evidently bears 
the marks, manners, and religion, of the age in 
which it was founded . It is composed of, twenty- 
eight profeaeora; tis. four of theology, five of I 
jurisprudence, five of physic and surgery, the 
feat are protesors of philosophy, in the vague 
acceptation of that word, for there is only one 
who gives a coarse of philosophy, properly so 
called, while another gives a complete course of 
French belles lettrea. All the sciences are culti- 
vated here, vrith the exception, perhaps of one 
or twe^ and all the professors have made them- 
selves known by learned works ; some have even 
acquired a reputation which has extended 
throofhout Europe. The number of students is 
estimated to amount in 700, and in general we 
may aflirm that they are well instructed. They 
undergp juict examinations on several subjects, 
which even in Germany are too much neglected, 
as the mathematics, astronomy, the learned Un* 
guages, &c. 

There are different establhhmenta in which a 
considerable nnmbcrof studenu are lodged gratis, 
and reeesve a small pension to enable them to 
prosecute their studies. On their arrival at the 
university, the scholaia fce(|uently bring with 
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them a small sum of monfu', which has. been re- 
served for them at the school, for the close of 
their studies. This is the produce of ancient 
legacies, of which there are others that furnish a 
fund to supply those studenu who have under- 
gone the requisite examinations, with the means 
of improving themselves by travelling, and a re- 
sidence in foreign universities. These u«nally, 
during the last year, go to London, or Pari«, or 
even £irther ; but it is much to be regretted, that 
they rarely take their course towards Sweden and 
Russia, and that frequently they do not even 
visit Norway. 

The library of the university is very volumi- 
nous, but it is not in fact of great utility. It 
contains few modern works, apd many of the 
ancient are net com plete. It seems to have been 
adopted as a principle which does not appear to 
be ill founded, that a library so complete as that 
of the King, and which may so easily be con* 
suited, is sufficient for such a city as Copen* 
hagen. But what is especially valuable in the 
library of the university, is a collection of Ice* 
landic manuscripts, many of which have already 
been published* 

The botanic garden contains about seven thou* 
sand plants, from every part of the globe. It is 
daily open to those who apply themselves to the 
study of that science, and plants are likewise die* 
tributed several times in the week to such atn> 
dents as wish to form collections. 

The cabinet of natural history is well formNhed^ 
and contains many rare spedmeos ; the cbllec* 
tion of serpents e^ecially is very considerable* 
A great number of insects have been presented 
by the society of Arabian travellers, Niebuhr, &c. 
The collection of minerals contains almost all 
the known species, and some others which have 
not been described. The whole is arranged ae* 
cording to the system of Werner. This cabinet 
is open to every person once a week. 

The university has besides a chemical labo- 
ratory, and an anatomical amphitheatre. 

The academy of surgery, composed of dis*' -• 
guished and celebrated professors, is independtut 
of the university. 

The veterinary school is equally respectable; 
but it is not yet required in Denmark, as in Aus- 
tria and Saxony, that all apprenticed fa rrier$ shall 
indiscriminately go through a course of lectures 
in it: it has been judged snfiicient to oblige 
every diocese to send to it a pupil. The number 
of scholars in it is usually about forty. 

The principal literary societies are, the acade« 
my of sciences; the society for promoting the 
study of the history and. languages of the North ; 
the academy of belles lettres ; the socitty of rural 
economy; the royal society .of medicine; the 
genealogico- heraldic society, which is publish* 
LI 
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ing an historical sccuunt of the nobl« families of 
Denmark, with an engraving of their arms ; chr 
society of Icelandic literature, which has fur its 
object the infitructton, especially in economical 
]khow ledge, of the Icelanders, by publishing its 
memoirs in their language ; the society of Scan, 
dinavian literature, established to unite the 
learned of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, by 
altrmateFy publishing their labpurs ; and lastly, 
the new society of literature^ All these societies 
publish wotk!>, propose prizes, and prosecuting 
with feal anrf perseverance, their tvTveral objects, 
continually diffuse a variety nf knowledge, which 
lair already efficaciously contributed to the state 
of splendour which has been attained by a small 
country so little favoutsd by nature, and which 
has had to struggle against more than one power- 
ful obstacle. 

The superb library of the King is endpwed 
with a fund of three thousand rix dollars pec 
tnnum, for adding to it new and rare books, and 
has been enriched with two magiiificem collec- 
tions of prints. It may rea'ionably be presumed, 
that in a city rontaining so many men of learn- 
ing, and in which the study of foreign languages 
is more rulrivated than perhaps any where else, 
ihert* inuii be many excellent private libraries, as 
also, circulating libraries, and reading societies, . 
which subscribe for almost all the new woiks and I 
journals publivhrd in Europe. 

The cabinet of curiosities formerly enjoyed a 
yery groat reputation, which in feet it still de- 
serves from the valuable things It contains. It 
tliorefore is frequently visited by strangers, and 
receives the encomiums of amateurs. There are 
also several private collections of curious objects, 
which there is reason to believe will soon be 
added to the cabinet of the King, to form a na- 
tional museum. In fine, if we wish to have a 
general but precise Idea of the present improved 
state of literature at Copenhagen, it will be suffi- 
cient to know, that there are now in that city 
seven' een or eighteen printers, nearly the same 
nut'iiberof booksellers; and that there are pub- 
lished about twenty journals, and almost as many 
^zcites and periodical publications. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the govern- 
ment to encourage the fine ails, notwithstanding 
the ancient and admirable establishment of the 
acadt'iny of painting and sculpture, it must be 
confessed, that with the exception of music, it 
is not at Copenhagen that we find the greatest 
number of amateurs and real connoisseurs. It 
appears that, in general, the Ics.^ temperate cli- 
mates of the north are unfavourable to the cul- 
tivation of painting and sculpture. FrOH\ Dres- 
den to PettTfiburgh these arts are reduced, ii may 
be said, merely to vegetate. Sweden, indeed, 
Itqas.sher Sergeilj to whom CopeBl>agen| and 



likewise Petersborgh may o{^pdseioiDe celebrated 
.irJsts; but these are phenomena which n^ay b< 
compared to planets surrounded by two or tbree 
satellites, which may ht Coo easily coiifoundd 
among the infinite number of common stars, it 
i«, however, enjoined to all peisons, «bn^ prtv 
fession requires a knowledge of drawing, to sec4 
regularly their pupils to take lessons at ihe'ua* 
demy. They rannot even obtain their freokM 
in these profeMioiis till they have subffiiued to 
the examination of' the academy a dnviu; 
made from the work of some eminent master. 
The last public exhibition of pictures was a 
1795. The private collections of paiatingi are 
much too hisignificant to merit notkc, tlioogh 
wc sometimes find in them very interesting pic* 
tures, principally among the portraits, a taste lot 
which is much the most general. 

The King*s library contains more than eighty 
thousand engravirigs, as also a superb cdlectioQ 
of flowers and fruits, painted on vellum, fortning 
four large volumes in folio, and one of asmslUr 
size, monuments of the industry of the last 
age. 

There are at Copenhagen two equestrian sta- 
tues, one of which decorates the sqasrer>rtbe 
new town, and represents Frederick V. It is a 
superb piece of sculpture, the work of Saly, 
who at the time of its Erection, published the 
desciiption of it in French. The writer of the 
present article saw this Colossus conveyed to the 
place where it is erected, and is convinced thai 
it is necessary to have witnessed such a spectacle, 
to form an idea of what may be effected bj the 
aid of machines, and the hands of men, dinec.ed 
by genios. It was a scene the most truly gratx^ 
and majestic that c^n be imagined. 

At a small distance fronn the city, is a very 
beautiful obelisk, erected in memory of the abo- 
lition of the feudal rights. One of the mort cu- 
rious edifices is the observatory, finished in 1656, 
after the plan of the celebrated Longomonuiitti. 
lis height is one hundred and fifty fctt, and in 
diameter sixty. A winding ascent, gentle ana 
almost insensible, without a single step, leads to 
the top, supported on one side by a column of 
stone, and on the other by the wall of the tower. 
It is of such a solid construction, and the de- 
clivity is so easy, that there are instances of iS 
having been ascended in a carri-'ge. 

To give aii idea of the commerce of Copen- 
hagen it will be sufficient to say, th t in the year 
1798 there ^ere three hundred and thirty-cight 
ships, carrying twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and eighty-three Lsts, and navigating in cnrf 
part of the globe. In 174^ there were only 
reckoned one hundred and tlwce, but the number 
has been continually increasing progressively. 
In llu year before lastj 6ve rhousand aim ^^^ 
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Oopcfibageiiy of which two thousand snd sixty - 
«ix were from ditferem foreign ports, ttro thou- 
«aod four hundred and ninety from Danish port-;, 
foor hundred and fourteen from Norway, nine 
hundred and twelve from the two duchies, and 
ninety-iwu from the East and West Indies.— 
From 1797 lo 1799 more than forty vessels have 
been annually sent to Iceland. However advan- 
ta^eoos to Denmark this commerce may appear, 
it vroruld doubtless be more so were it not all 
concentered in the capital, which by attracting 
to itacJf every kind of industry prevents its ex- 
ertion in the provinces, which are in conser 
quencc condemned to a languor fatal to the ge- 
neral prosperity. 

As to the mechanical professions they do not 
here afford any subject for praise, nor do the 
abilities of our artisans merit any particular no- 
tice. The establishment of corporations forming 
a long and fatal chain, which extends from the 
extrcinity of the empire far into the north, in- 
cessaally presents obsuclei to the progress of in- 
dustry. At Copenhagen) indeed, the example 
has lately been given of the means which should 
be employed to destroy this monstrous produc- 
tion of the ages of ignorance, and the moment 
approaches, when, after considering and regu- 
ladng the interests of the poor, attention will be 
seriously directed to the measures proper for fa- 
veori^g the developement and perfecting of 
ialents. A particular society has undertaken to 
execute the plan which will lead to so desirable 
ao object. 

This city, within these ten years, may boost 
IB eftabltshment, the parallel of which is scarcely 
any where to be found except in seme parts of 
Germany. This is a school for forming tutors 
for the country schools. The number of pupils 
vhich have been sent out or still remain in it 
imovAts to one hundred and fifteen. These ap- 
prenticed* preceptors are taught, boarde/1, Sec, at 
t price extremely moderate. Another establish- 
neat is soon to be formed for the instruction of 
(hose who are to exercise the functions of masien 
in the Latin schools. The plan df this latter in- 
tiitution has been approved by the King. 

As to society and visiting, we may refer to the 
tcctimony of Mr. RaiBdohr. *' In the choice of 
- associateSf** says that judicious writer, '* no re- 
prd is had to rank or birth. Every one chuses a 
circle at his plea<iure, and without consulting any 
thing but his connections and iaclinatioos. Com* 



which might be expected to consist only of 
courtiers, we find merchants, literary men, artisu^ 
and rice eerra. The lines of demarkation be- 
tween the different ranks are very indistinctly 
drawn. 1 have seen nunUters in the same party 
with artists, and their ladies with the widow of 
an apothecary. The brother-in-law of a cham- 
berlain is frequently only a common c)erk« and 
the wife of a mari^hal of the court, has visited 
almost every day at the house of the minister uC 
the parish.**<— But when we come oyt of Copen« 
hagen we expect to find the environs full of 
small inns and ale-houses. They are indeed suf- 
ficiently numerous; but are neither wretched ior 
dirty ; theugh they do not present the same 
cheerfulness nor convenience which we are ac* 
customed to find in the neighbourhood of man^ 
other great cities. There are, however, a nurobev 
of handsome country houses, in which strangers 
are the better received, as the tnhabitanu of Co- 
penhagen, being generally able to speak several 
foreign languages, are extremely hospitable ; and 
it is not necessary for a foreigner to speak the 
language of the country to be well received; it ta 
sufficient to be able to explain himself in French 
or German. 

Travelleis, likewise, should not omit -to visit 
Cronenburg, Elsineur, the manufactory of arms 
of Count Schimnelmann near Fredensbnrgj,. 
and the cannon foundery of the Prince of Heisr» 
which are superb and delightful situations. 

If we would entirely vary the scene, and ttim 
our view to a soil, roanneify and eustoxns absr»- 
lutely dififlBreiit, we have only to go to the Isle 
of Amag, which communicates with the city hf 
a bridge, and of which a small part is incorpo* 
rated with the city itself. This island, which .It 
sevaral leagues in circuit, is perfectly level, and 
only embellished with two or three small copses^ 
forming as it were one entire kitchen garden^ 
which furnishes Copenhagen with vegetables, 
and some fine mesMlows which supply it with 
milk. The inhabiuott of the Isle of .^mag are 
descended from Batavians, who settled there at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Those 
of the country paru of the island, though the/ 
may be said to be at the gates of the city, have 
preserved their ancient dress, customi, and even, 
in some villages, considerable remains of their 
language; without, however^ retaining either all 
the industry or all the economy for which theie. 
ancestors were so commeodably distinguished. 
L.1 2 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 



•WitLKAH Ma«Kiiam,LL- D. Archbishop of 

.York^wiabom in Ireland, we belieire, in ihe 

ifUf t7'16. He was the son of an officer, at thai 

olmfr with hit rtginwm in Ireland, and who was 

ofeNottiBfhamshircr family: he fcnt thia his 

eldest son lo Westminster school for education. 

From Westminster he remoTcd to Christ Church, 

Oxford, where he look the degree of bachelor of 

arts In 1742, and that ofmaner in 1745. At 

•chool and at college he was distinguished by the 

elegance of his exercises, and particularly of his 

. Latin Terset. 

About the year 1750, Dr. Markham was ap- 
pointed first master of Westminster school ; 
..•nd h« «ominoed to discharge the laborious 
.'duttet mi ^hat useful and honourable employ- 
ment until January 1764. During his being! 
master of this school, we can truly assert, that 
none who preceded him was more truly beloved, 
6f heM kn greater respect by the youth of that 
highly esteemed seminafy of learning: indeed 
wr« have heard numbers of those who were under 
his care, and who are now in the first situations 
' in the country, mention Dr. Markham with the 
' utmost regard iind Teneration. 

Ah Mble first master of Westminster is too pro- 
minent a person to be overlooVed by those who 
have the difposal of perferment. We find ac 
cordiagly that in 1759, Dr. Markham wm pro- 
mot«d to the aecond sUU in Durham cathedral, 
white he held the roattcnhip, and in 1765, to 
the deanery of Rochester, after he had resigned 
it. - Both promotions were most probably owing 
' to patrons, to whom he had been recommended 
by his public services. 

In 1767 he vacated the deanery ofRodiester, 
and was crfated dean of Christ Church. The 
deanery of Christ Church is a dignity of very great 
Importance and responsibility, involving the care 
both of a college and a cathedral. 

In 1769 he was chosen to preach the Concw 
ad Clerttm to the syfiod of the province of Canter- 
bury. On this occasion he demonstrated, with 
great force of argument and elegance of language 
that whatever in human knowledge is Tain and 
ftnciful, has always been contrary to true religion; 
vhHe It never opposed that learning which is con» 
formable to reason and nature. He bestowed a 
just encomium on the cluracter of Newton and 
' hii views in philosophy ) am) at the same time 
lashed, with deserved severity, the meupbysi- 
cians of the French sefaool, who were then at- 
Ifnptlng t» carfy their detignt into ezeuitioo. 



by darkening and perplexing the human under* 
standing, and bringing into contempt whaterer 
had tieen esteemed sacred in religion, science, or 
government. The CoircM was published, logeUia 
with a Latin speech made on presentiDg Dr. 
Thomas as prolocutor to the higher hoiue sf coo- 
vocation." 

In January 1771, Dr. Markhana was con» 
crated Bishop of Chester, and in the succeediD{ 
month was, in the Grst establishment for ibe da- 
cation of the Prince of Wales, chosen preceptor 
to his Royal Highness. Dr. Cyril Jackson, the 
present Dean of Christ Church, was atthenae 
time appointed sub-preceptor. 

I n J one 1 776, a new establishment was formed, 
when Dr. Markham was succeeded by Dr. Hor^j 
the present Bishop of Worcester, and Dr. Jack- 
son by Dr. Arnold, tutor of St. JohB*k CoUcte, 
Cambridge. Why Dr. Markham and Dr. Jack- 
son were net allowed to complete the educatios 
of the Prince of Wales, is not generally known: 
their successors had been celebrated tutors at 
Cambridge, and they had been distinguhhed it 
Oxford . 1 1 seems, ^herf ore, that it wai intended 
to affbrd bis Royal Highness the united adnn* 
Uges that might be expected from those wIm 
excelled in the different pursuits of tbs tfS 
universities. 

This at least is known, that Dr. MnrUmm i& 
the discharge of his duty, gave great vttii^KtioB 
to the King, who penonally saperiatisded the 
education of his son, and that he bts always re* 
Uined a very enviable portion of the mp^ 
favour. The following anqc^ote may be ««• 
tioned in proof :— Mr. Pitt promised to a friend 
the deanery of York, when it should become 
vacant by the death of Dr. Fontayne; bathe 
was obliged to revoke the promise, having fooad 
that the King, in consequence of tnapplicatioo 
from Dr. Markham, intended it for his second 
son, the Rev. George Markham, who now en* 
joys it. 

On January 20, 1777, Dr. Markham •» ^ 
Uted to the Archbishopric of York. Hi«lifc> « '* 
can be viewed by a distant observer, appein ^ 
have been an uninterrupted series of ancomm* 
felicity. DUiinguished at a great school indin 
eminent college, over both of which he wss iiw^ 
wards called to preside, and over the **"*j! * 
very- early period of life$ advancing in P^' 
ments and reputation until he was piwnotto 
to a bishopric, and selected for an empkiyneot, 
with Iht due exccoiioii of vhkh thefotorc bif 
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plntss of his cnuntry was tntiinatcty ronncct«H ; 
^(i^twMT^i rewarded by the ^ecmvl Higmiy of ihe 
CnglUh Church, which he held oearly ihirty-onc 
yejrs ; the father of a ninn*rous and pro^peroim 
family, and coniinoed till withlo a year or two of 
bis death, in an extreme but vigorous old age, 
able to fed all the happiness of his situation j 
what has he not enjoyed of tho«e things which 
are supposed to aonstitute the splendid or the 
•olid satisfaetion of life ? These satisfactions he 
^id enj^y and he enjoyed them worthily. 

Id his pcrsoo the Archbishop of York was tall 



and graceful ; in hU mannefs and acMrtsi, 
extremely dignified ; and in his conversation, 
ini^ructive, entetuining^ and lively : our best 
encomiums, however, must fail in delineating 
his character; yet it is but justice to his 
memory to assert, that he passed an honourable 
life in the service of his King, his Coonty, 
and the Church, with the additional lustre of 
every social and private virtue ; and closed 
the scene, with a death worthy that high and 
sacred office which he had so lopg mild deieiw 
vedly filled. 



ESSAY ON LEARNING. 



^ Perhaps id the same open basket laid, 
D(vwn to the street together be conveyM ; 
Where pepper, odoan, frankincense are sold, 
Ajkiall tauU wares in wretched rhimes unroird.*^ 

Feamcis. 

Tkb liollowfttg Essay is written by the Rev. 
H.Ketty asthor of the celebrated work, entitled 
** KlenMOts of General Knowledge.**— It waf 
wriMea in the year 1786, and published in 
the Olla Podrida, a work orginating and pub- 

lish«| at Oxfonl. 

assess 

It it melancholy to reflect on the unhappy 
drcaastancet which hare frequently attended 
the death of authors. If we turn over the pages 
of liteury history, we shall find th t atihougV 
many have enjoyed the gratification of hearing 
their own praises, and some have been basked 
in the sunshine of opulent patronage, yet their 
deaths have been often obscure, and some- 
times disastrous. Cicero fell a victim to party- 
rage; Sidney expired in the field of batile; 
Crichton fell by assassination ; and Otway perish- 
ed by famine. 

llie fate of books is oftentimes similar to that 
of authors. The flattery of dedication, and (he 
testimony of friends, are frequently inter^sed 
in vain to force them into popularity and ap- 
plause. It is not the fashion of the present day 
to indulge the hangman with the amusement ol 
eomnitling bookl to the flames; yet they are 
te many indartces oortdemned to a more ignoble 
destiny. The grocer, the chemist, and the ullow- 
chaiidler, with *< ruthless and unhallowed|hand9,*' 
tear whole libraries- in pieces, and feel asUiuIe 
compunction on the occasion, as theThncian 
ladies did, when they dismembered Orpheus. 
The leaves are distributed among their customers 



arith sundry articles of trade that have little con- 
nection with classical fragments, whilrt the 
tradesman, like the Sibyl, cares not a farthing 
what becomes of them. 

yuwqwtm Jein^e caf» voiUaniia prtwiert »ax9 
Nee rttocme Mint ami Jtmgtn etumma rem/. 

ViR«IL. 

I WM led into thn tmin of thooght by re> 
eelving a pound of augar from my neighboor 
Tim Tear-iiiie^ the groeer, wrapt up in a sheet 
ofletter-piess. Tim deals so largely in books, 
that he has many more than are saflScient for hit 
own nse, with which he very boootifully obliges 
the literati in foreign parts. I remember, joit 
before ihe American war broke out, my cvriositf 
was excited to know what a large hogshead, 
which stood at the door contained. I found, on 
examination, that it wm filled With old pamphlets, 
most of them on subjects of liberty, iioo-coa* 
formtty, and whtggism, which Tim was going to 
ship of for a Yankee shopkeeper in New*Eng» 
land. Whatever sage politicians may have said 
to the contrary, it it not at all to be doubted, 
that the importation of this cargo spread the 
wild-fire of rebellion among the Bosionians, and 
was the sole cause of the late bloody > and . 
expensive war. Although my neighboor Tim 
i^ no scholar by profession, yet it is astonishing 
what a progress he has made in books. He has 
finished a complete set of the General Councils, 
ind is now hard at work upon the iln/e* Vsrene 
Ftthers, whom he cuts up with greaur expedi- 
tion than Dr. Priostley himself. Perhaps more 
logic and metaphyitics have passed through his 
hands than Lord Mooboddu ever saw. He would 
I have been a long time dispatching a s^tof French 
I Retiewers, had he not begun opon them when 
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the piice of coffee was reduced. The other day 
fomc young sparks, who belong to a cele- 
br4lc4 academy, where erery thing ts taught, 
brought him a parcel of Latin cbssic^t. H^* tore 
off the cofers with as much satf}r froid as a 
nymph of Billingsgate strips an oy<itftr of its 
shell, and bought Horace and Virgil for three- 
halfpence per pound. He observed, wiih a 
sapient look, "That as for your Virgilii^s transla- 
tion into Latin, I reckon it no better than waste 
paper ^ but if it had been Mr. Dryden^s history uf 
the Trojan Horse, I should have kept it for my 
own reading.** 

1 hate been told by teamed men, that it is a 
question much debated in the Universities, 
whether or no the place ought to agree with the 
thing placed. Now after all that serious medita- 
tion, which so abstruse a point requireis, 1 am de- 
termined to decide in the affirmative. For who can- 
not see the propriety, or rather (as Parson Square 
would say) the fitne$s of things, in wrapping up 
a cheesecake in pastoral, sugar candy in a dedi- 
cation, or gun-powder in a sermon on the 5th of 
November ? 



better be deputed to read trunk-lecttir«s to them. 
There never was a time when learning forced D Hoyle on Whist will answer extremely well for 
irsoif so mach into notice as it does at present, old ladies; Tom Jones, or Joseph And 



for his beloved Dapple. On my arrival at an 
inn, afterharing studied the most curious taana- 
script in the house, the bill of fare, I unlock my 
magazine of linen, and feast upon delicioui 
scraps of characters, until more substantial food is 
set on the table. When I travel in company, my 
associates complain of my taking an unreason* 
able time to equ)p myself. They are not aware, 
that frequently whilst they think Tarn floctoat- 
ing between boots and shoes, I am coDJttturing 
what the initial letters of my fragment stand for, 
and that instead of changing my linen, I an 
shifting from the Duke of Marlbofough to Lord 
Chatham. 

To those who wish not to forfeC all that dleir 
school-masters taught them, this sort of Kght 
reading is to be recommended. It wooM btoe bad 
plan if all genteel people would fyraiih. their 
trunks, portmanteaus, caravans, and taml-boxes 
with the beauties of some author that suits their 
taste. I f the heau monde should be afiaid ef m- 
juring their eyes, by these studies, Madenoisdte 
Abigail, or Monsieur Valet de Chambre, had 



You can no more walk a hundred yards in the 
street, or go into any house, without seeing 
some display of it, than you can turn a corner in 
London without seeing a beggar, or hear a sailor 
talk without swearing. A man of fashion im- 
perceptibly keeps up his acquaintance with his 
alphabet, by playing at the noble game of Te- 
totum, or risking his fortune at an £0 table. 
• Book-stalls- furnish hbtory ; the walls of houses 
poetry ; hand-bills medicine ; fire-screens geo- 
grtphy, and clocks morality. These are the 
channels which convey to the porter the know- 
ledge of the constitution, to the apprentice t)ie 
art of rhyming, to Members of Parliament an 
acquaintance with our India settlements, aad to 
the fat alderman, wise sayings. 

For my own part I am not satisfied with such 
vulgar means of growing learned, but love to 
follow literature into her more, secret recesses. 
Fortunately chance has furnished me with the 
means of doing this, without being driven to the 
immense frore of poring over books, which woulH | 
only produce the effects of a dose of opium. 1 
have a trunk, which j like the dagger of Hudibras, 
may be applied to more purposes than one. It 
h lined with several sheets of the Royal Register, 
and of coofse cCHitains much edifying information. 
During my travels, I watch my trunk with the 
sume fond anxiety which San^ho used to feel .) 



Andrews for 

boarding school kmsses ; EetonH Tbenuras, or 
theAKof Shooting flying, for parsons; PatcT' 
son*fi Book of Roads, for lawyers on the circuit ; 
and Phillidor on Chcss^ for the gentjeoen of 
the army. 

Pedants may object, that if the above phn 
should become general, the works of the 
learned will be no longer treasured up In the 
libraries of the great. But let them not be alarm* 
ed ; for they may be certain, that whilst books 
are considered by a refined age as a species of 
ornamental furniture, and supply the place of 
the classics in wood, they will not be driven from 
their present posts. There is, it must be con- 
fessed, great reason to be alarmed at the deitnic- 
tion which threatens some branches of lilera* 
ture. Innumerable enemies are con^ntly oo 
the watch, to annihilate insipid novels, scurrilous 
satires, party pamphlets, and indecent songs. If 
they chance to attract the public eye for • week 
or two, they cannot escape that destiny which 
their aoihors were too much daslcd with (heir 
own charming productions to foresee. As weedi 
by their decay fcrtiri«e the soil frqm which thry 
sprung, so ' these flim«y and noxious publirationt 
do great service to society, by lighting a pipe, em* 
bracing a Ullow-camdlej or forming tbe basis of 
A mincctl pie. 
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WAR j— A DREAM. 



I vivix> on the frontiers of a province, 
through which a hundred thousand mvn were 
passing: the regular order of their march, the 
animating voice of martial music, their obedi- 
ence to the commands of their officers, and the 
fire of coorage which kindled in their eyes, and 
glowed in their countenances, presented the most 
awful and interesting spectacle. I began to re- 
flect on the motive which could have gathered 
so many thousand men together arouud the same 
standards. If they are 'led by virtoe, if they 
strike the brow of the proud tyrants of the earth, 
I mentally exclaimed, of the Uwless oppressors 
of nations, they deserve our respect and our love ; 
they are the brave defenders of the sacred rights 
of humamty. 

On a s«ddai this cr^wd of soldiers halted, and 
dispersed iMelf. Still warm with the ideas which 
their appearance had awakened in my mind, I 
followed them, and tried from their expressive 
ge&tures to guess the sentiments with which they 
were inspired. What was my astonishment, 
when 1 saw those men, children of the same 
country, and subject to the same power, drawing 
their swords against eadi other with "relentless 
animosity. 1 ran towards one of them, but it 
was too late, he was tearing his blotid stained 
weapon fromthecorpse of his friend. ** Wretch !" 
) excIaimeJ, '* do you not spare your companion, 
your brother ?" ** He really deserved that name,'* 
he answered with a careless accent ; ** he has 
fallen like a brave man." *' But what harm had 
he done you, that you punished him so ciuelly ?^* 
'* None at ail ; he was newly enlisted, we quar* 
railed : it is our custom that every new comer 
^ould give a pledge of valour. He behaved very 
well, and has got no small honour by his conduct, 
and we are soriy he suffered himself to be slain. 
H^d he better kept on hit guard, he would have 
avoided the blow, and we should have lived gnod 
friends together." « is it possible,'* I replied 
with grief and wonder ^ '* what remorseless bac- 
barity [ BuA you are lost unless you hasten to es- 
cape ; fly, his compaoivusy his sypeiiors will and 
must avenge hisdeAth." ** Avenge his death ! 
never. 1 have only followed their example, and 
whoever should refuse to fight would be looked 
upon as a cowari. Gk>cy teaches us not to fear 
death, and you must plainly perceive, that a man 
who should shrink from a single combat, cannot 
be expected to do his duty in a day of action. 
We call this a pattern of courage." " Yes; 
bat is this courage useful to your country ?"— - 
*' Oh ! one death is nothing ; look at those two 
companies that 6ght together, and cleverly too !" 



** What senseless ferocity ! do they wear the 
same uniform only that they might murder each 
other ?" " Not at all ; their enmity proceeds 
from the colour of their facings, and the differ- 
ence between their buttons." ** But they serve 
beneath the same standard ; they march against 
the same enemy." « Very true, but meanwhile 
they decide private quarrels. They abhor each 
other still more than they hate that enemy whom 
they arc to meet ; every officer is jealous of hit 
superior ; but soon we shall attack the ■ ■, 

and then we shall have warm business."*-* 
" What, you are going to seek other victims ? 
But if you continue your present conciuct, you 
will be all destroyed before the day of battle 
comes." *' What is that to us? we live upon 
death; one cannot make his way but on the 
corpse of his companion. That is all 1 know." 
" What an horrid emp!«yment isyobrs ! why do 
you shed the blood of your friend ? why feast 
upon carnage? Have you never felt the influ* 
ence of pity ? How many orphans, how many 
widows, will mourn your triumphs \ Listen 
awhile to the dictates of your heart, they will 
condemti your. cruelty." ** This is very Snc, but 
1 do not underststod it ; here is the plain truth : I 
did nothing till I was'five feet eight inches high; 
I was endowed with an ostrich's stomach, (it to 
devour every thing, and I found it difficult to sup- 
ply it with fuod. One day a good-natured Ser- 
jeant, with a well filled purse and a liberal heart, 
asked me to follow him to the public-h(%use, and 
after drinking the health of the king, our coun- 
try, and our friends, till my head began to feel 
giddy, spread twelve guineas upon the tablr, and 
told mc they were mine if 1 would permit him to 
pin a cockade to my hat. Had my country her- 
self fallen at my feet, and begged with tears my 
assistance, she would have produced less effect 
upon me. I shoolf his hand and was enlisted, 
and that day was the most pleasant I had evtr 
spent. I had never btren able to satisfy my appe- 
tite; but now, 1 fea$ted abundantly, w s admired 
by all the girls in the neighbourhood, and made 
as much noise as 1 pleased. The tables were soon 
turned, and 1 experienced the whole weight of 
sL-ivery : 1 deserted four times in seven years ; de- 
feat or victory were alike indifferent to me ; any 
government suited ine: I heard every potentate 
crying aloud, I'will give yoM bread, provided you 
shed vour blond for me when I shall call you 
to battle. I then determined to sell it as dear as 
1 could. 

** 1 shairnot tell you how many painful and 
difficult marches we performed, someiintes in the 
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midst of winter, when cold ant) hunger opprened I 
ut: how nuD^ ttmef 1 have tiept on the uumj [ 
gruand, eziMMed to the biting nonh ; yet, 1 muit 
own, that 1 have met with many happy mo- 
SMDU ; 1 have tMied mere than once ihc diilight- 
ful joy of veitfgeance. One day, after spendTog 
two months in ibe midst of iiftessant dangers and 
fatigues, we stormed and forced the gales of a 
fortified tawn. Whilst breaking open every 
house, and pillaging the goods of the citiiens, 1 
percei^d a luvely woman, who, with dishevelled 
hair, and holding a baby in her arms, attempted 
to conceal herself. My thirst for plunder imme- 
diately turnrd into a luxurious passion ; every 
thing is allowed in the storming of a place ; 1 
killed two companions of m ne who wished to 
feiae her before me, stifled the child, whose 
screams importuned my ears, and, intoxicated 
with pleasure, aetdre to the four comers of the 
house.** ** Yuu make me shudder.** << What, 
for that only ? why, th^ human species is like the 
grass of the fields; it is no sooner cut down, than 
it grows again. Oh ! we showed no mercy : it 
was forbiddea us, we did not let one stone stand 
upon another. I My notliing 6f many other he. 
roical deeds, so common among brave soldiers 
like us. I have twice run the gauntlet, and my 
own friends, forced to execute the sentence, have 
caused my blood to stream from my shoulders. 
But 1 have been avenged, and my officers, quiet 
spectators of the correction, have often praised 
the Tigour of my arm. I have at bst returned to 
my first colours, profiting by the amnesty granted 
to deserters, and hope to rise here quicker than 
before.** — «* How so?**—" How so? the war has 
just began, and we will take care to keep it up 
as long as we can. Look at yonder regiment 
newly raised, in a moath there will not, perhaps, 
remain one in twenty of those fine soldiers; ilien 
you may be sure that I will volunteer into it,. and 
will get a bounty .'*—<* What ! is it possible that 
you should entertain such thoughts ?**•->*' I am 
not the only one, my companions, my officers 
think the same, and you know we inherit only 
from the dead.** I looked upon this man with 
terror, and left him, after advising him to be hu- 
mane. This advjce made him smile, and I has- 
tily rushed away. 

On the road I met with a whole company of 
soldiers, who loudly Rfurmnred; still deceived 
by the inspiration of my heart, 1 fancied they 
cursed the horrors of war. " UndoubteJly,** I 
exclaimed, ** humauity pleads the cause of those 
whom you are compelled to murder.** ** Not at 
all,** one of them replied i ** we are sent into a 
wretched country, where there is nothing else lo 
plunder than the cottages of pour miserable pea 
s«&U» whilst ve ie^ve a ricl^ province, full of 



gentlemen's seats and optileot vdlages, vbidkaf. 
forded sis an inexhaustible source of pillage. But 
onr colonel has incurred the rainistei's diiple^ 
sure, and we all bear its weight.** 

1 retired to my own house, and sought a itlief 
in hiioks from the peinful ideas which ssdHepsd 
my seul. 1 choae the fomovs work of Gcoiita, 
and began to read itj hut the cool way hi wklch 
he describes the most cruel actions, and his lone 
and useless delinitiona of the art of sbugheiiii 
our fellow creaiurcji, filled niewith disgtMt. Ne- 
ver was such an importeot subject so ill trcsisi 
What, must the suriaee of the earth be ddaiad 
with blood 1 and shall we prostttote our piaisi, 
by bestowing it upoo the being who cobbiohs 
numerous murders ia the foce of day, because tbe 
voice of trumpets, and the thunder of raaDOfii 
proclaim them aloud to the admiring werU! 
whilst we hang the obscure lobber, who »tsbs !» 
victims whilst shrouded in midnight dirkaea 
This a uthor clads the hidoeu* fiend of vrar wiifa t 
mantle of pnrplf , veils the horror tl^t (nmn m i 
its features, and crowoe its forehead wiihad» 
dem. Then, whilst the monster reddens with k» 
man gore, he prostrates himself, and haib it« 
the giver of glory and fane. Who, theegbt 1, 
will dare to strip this idol of its emammts, to » 
veal the terrific spectre, who .tramples on the 
gasping corpse of children, naidensi aid Mf* 
less aged men ; who smift exulting the scent ef 
slaughter and death, thsoofh the i»M extent of 
empires, and hovers oiscr the swAce ef Iht rs> 
vage<r world ? 1 then bvraad Grotioi*! book, 
hoping that this century vould not roU over 
our heads without bein^ hoBomed with a vodt 
of a direc^y opposite tendency. 

Yielding to the meUncholy Mces that ttoh 
jipon me, 1 threw myself upea a eoocli ; but 
scarcely had sleep closed my wyes, when 1 foond 
I was transported into a foeeign land, sad Hood 
in a wide earteaded plain. There, Bors tlna 
eighty thoMand soldiers had spraad ibetr bedsef 
straw beneath light and sheltarhig leolf. Serb 
an interesting spectacle had never sirock my 
sight. Here men seemed to eojoy tbe piistis« 
liberty of the amedileviaii ages, ht fiem tbe ear- 
ruptfxl lowiM whera vice and disstpatkn hoW Ibeir 
court. 1 approaehed thcas^ hot what on 91 
sorrow, whea I percehed they wereamed eitb 
murderous weapons, when I destried-a bsticryo' 
thirty cannon geomeiriealiy pointed, end, «Im* 
looking at myself, I uv 1 was drsised ^ rep 
mentals, a knapsack on my back, a lonf tube 
which dealt forth death loaded my bands, and tbs 
Inleraal bayonets hung \>f my side. On s f mMtf 
the drums were beaten ; like Horsce sad ^^ 
mosihenes, I philosophical ly ehre« do«n »; 
am)«, and altcmpted to ran away : but 1 tasaf* 
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rested^ the namci of oMfmrdy ucacbcroiM mortal, 
atfeouodcd mj cMt ; and 1 vjt remitidcd of the 
oaths 1 had uken the sight before. " Yciter- 
day,** tbey toU iBe« *< whilst yoo were dnink 
yoQ pMNoised"-*— " 1 promised !<— AUt ! gentle- 
men, 1 mutt haeo bcai fbamcCuUjr intoxicated 
whcs I pfonuMd to %\%y my fellow cretturea." I 
was ahoat to make a long speech, to piove that 1 
ought not 10 be compelled to fight, but they 
#ootd not hear my reason*, and I was dragged 
away by the obedient crowd. The thunder of 
nan, which in a day d«itroys more men than the 
thuoder of Heaven does in ages, gave the signal 
for the battle. The sky was on a sudden wrap- 
ped in flames, then darkened with clouds of 
smoke. Hissing bullets flew aroiwd us ; whilst 
our ofBcen animated and impelled the obedient 
files of soldiers, who rushed forward to deluge 
with their blood Ibe heaps of corpses which 
strewed the field. Compelled to fire my musket, 
like the rest of my companions, I shot the empty 
air, and preferred death to killing a fellow crea- 
ture. Pale with horror, I was forced to proceed ; 
and thoee wbo rallied at my fean attempted to 
drown thein in strong and intoxicating liquors. 
l^hata dreadful scene was spread around me! 
the blasted abode of the damned could not pre- 
sesU a mere terrific spectacle. Mournful shrieks, 
the rattling, peak of cannon, the bursting thon- 
der of the b%mW deafened oar ears, and hard- 
ened every heart. Panting bodies lay in the midst 
of expiring hoisea; others lialf crushed beneath 
the meroilesi feet of men, dragged tbemtelTes 
akMig the giotiiid, and, howling with anguish, 
called in vain for merey. Here, wan and gory 
faite, with naited hair, lingered gasping in the 
expectatkm of death ; and there, despair and 
aoffering, and all the scenes of horror started up 
by war, all the wound<, the varied torments 
whieh it inflicts, burst upea the sight. Nature 
and humanity were incessantly outraged by sacri- 
legiotts hands; the birds of the air flew away 
sirock with dismay ;. whilst a cloud of hungry 
ravens watched with screams of exaltation each 
bloody carcase, each mangled limb that strewed 
the earth. I pursued my way over the heaps of 
the wounded, and the teeth of a dying wretch 
wwe fastening on my leg, when a man, more 
impetuous than the fiery courser- which he rode, 
grasping the hair of my uncovered head, lifted 
high his murderous steel, but a burning cannoa 
ball spared him the trouble of killing me, and 
icattered afar my lacerated lirobf. 
. No one was eve/ so glad to be slain as 1 was at 
this moment. I soon tost sigh^ of the field of 
battle, and of those senseless beioi^s, who, led 
by a deceitful phantom of glo^, slaughter each 
iHlier. The earth assumed the appearance of a 
Xtt. XXIV. Vol. III. 



small point Ainily lighted ; whilst I waded rapidly 
throegh damp and thick darkness, instead cf 
the deafening thunders of war, a calm and uni- 
versal silence reigned around me. Liglit sport o£ 
the wind^ I began to feel anxious abon't my fate, 
wlien my feet toiichcd a more solid ground, t 
then perceived 1 was become a skeleton of a dasr 
zliog whiteness, yet 1 was not displeased or diS' 
gusted with this sudden change. And in reality 
I cannot conceive why we shrink at the sight 6f 
fleshless bones, the timber firame of a building is 
equally deserving ef onr admiiation as its out- 
ward ornaments. 

My white skeleton soon found itself in com- 
pany with other skeletons of the same natore, and 
equally nakad. Our bones clashed' together, and /. 
formed a loud and far- heard rattling noiw, which 
filled me with an involuntary terror, and made me 
loath^my abode. 1 viewed the surrounding crowd 
with anxiety and apprehension. Ail theif mo- 
tions were quick and rough, and though reduceil 
to the most deplorable state, they held their heads 
proudly erect. Heavy clouds rolled over uS| and 
darted the flaming arrows of lightning, which shed 
a red glare over the hovering gloom. 

A mild and angelic voice stole upon ray ear» 
and addressed me thus :^** Thou act now in one 
of tlie vales where justice tries the guilty mortals; 
it is called the VaUty of Mfurdeiertr ** O God 
of Heaven ! is it poMible ! my heart b. pore ; 
my hands are spotless. 1 have been forced to }oin 
the crowd of the murderert, but 1 have commiu 
ted no crime.*^— <* Fear not,** replied the voices 
*' many who are innocent are milled with these 
barbarians ; but I am sent to comfort them, and 
tell them, that they are placed here, in order 
when th^ last trumpet shall sound, to shame 
those wbo wished to drag them into guilt. Jus- 
tice, the eldest daughter of the Supreme Being, 
visits this valley once every six thousand year^, 
and five hundred more, still remain unexpired/* 
I expressed the impatience of my grief at ihii 
intelligence, and the voice thus replied :•*•** You 
fancy, perhaps, that ages, years, day% and hours, 
will roll as slowly as when you inhabited the 
earth } undeceive yourself, while I speak fifty 
years are already elapsed.** At these words hope 
cheered my heart, and I observed more atten- 
tively the walking skeletons that moved around 
me. The hardness of their souls still pervaded 
their bones, and they struck each other as they 
passed. I then listened to a distant murmur, 
and distinguished the deep and awful roar of the 
rapid toirent of ages, which the hand of time 
poured into the motionless lake of eternity. On 
a sudden this torrent ceased to^flow. Nature 
paused awhile ; a hundred raging thunders bur^t 
from the clouds, and a rain of blood fell upon the 
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l^uilty. That blnod was died since the birtli n drop is the blathing Image of a murder. It 

of the universe, and it deluged every murderer terrifies and condemns them, it betokens grief. 

In a few rain u res I perceived almost every remorse, and des{>alr. Behold their fate, the 

s keleton covered wiih stains, which they vainly dreadful hour h come.** 

attempted to wipe away. " Fear none' of these 

spots/' said the voice of the comforting angel, [^To be eontinuedj} 

** they will be seen t>n assassins alone ; ever} 



FAMIUAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



CULINARY RESEARCHES. 
[Continued from "Page 216.] 



La Dies, who every where else form the 
oharm of aociety, are misplaced at an ephure's 
dtniicr, where the attention must not be divided, 
but is wholly coacenirated on the table, and not 
on what aurrouiidi it. Also on these imporUnt 
occasMns the most silly goose is a personage of 
more consequence than the most anbble woman. 
But when the bottle is removed, the fair sex re- 
sume their rights with rcaoveted power. 

The visit of digestion is a sacred duty which 
•U men who undentand good living, and who 
have not lost their appetite for another occasion, 
will never omit. The length of their visit in 
tome countries is regubted according to the de> 
gree of excellence of the neal in question. 1 
have heard of lome that have lasted for three 
hours; but many amphitryons would willingly 
dispense with such marks of gratitude. 

Servants should be very careful never to re- 
move a course without having been ordertd by 
their master; and he should never give this 
order until the guests have formally rejected 
every dish. 

There exists In Paris a rule which is made use 
of in many femiltes, lumely, that those who 
accept an invitation to dinner, and do not come, * 
are fined five hundred francs, and if the excuse 
be sent eight and forty hours previous to the ap- 
pointment, the fine is reduced to three hundred. 

This rule may appear frivolous, or too severe, to 
many people ; but If we take the trouble of r^ 
fleeting for a moment, we shall find that the ab- 
sence of one guest who was anxiously expected, 
»nd for which the company had been suited, and 



the dishes combined, often paializes a whole 
party. Young men, in particular, shonld pay 
great attention to this truth ; as there are many 
who think themselves disengaged from an invi- 
tation by sending a note a few honrs previous to 
the time appointed. But this is a gross and hi^i 
error, into which no real epicure will ever fall. 

A general invitation, without fixing any time, 
is an unmeaning potitene», and many would 
find themselves much duped if they were liken 
at their word. The only invitations fit to bo 
accepted are those when the day is mentiooed, 
and even it is better that it should be given ia 
writing. This observation is vety important, 
especially to those who are lately arrived from 
the coiutry, as it has been the cause of many a 
squire meeting with a cool reception, and a bad 
dinner. Those who arrive in London for the first 
time should be very cautioas with respect to in- 
vitations. 

Dinner being to an epicore the most important 
action of the day, he cannot penibly pay too 
scrupulous an attention to every thing which re- 
lates to it. 

In houses where there are not many senants 
kept, it is almost as uncivil to arrive too early as 
too late, where the lady perhaps is not yet pre* 
pared to receive her guests. 

Late dinners are most comfortable and con- 
venient, as the hurry of bosinns being over, ihi 
whole mind may be concentrated on the plate, 
our reflections need not wander for a momeot 
from what we are eatiug, and afterwards we vay 
quietly Mtire to repuift. 
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THE FATAL CONSEQUENCE OF CON- 
CEALED LOVE. 

A TALB. 

Hav£ you heard of a flamsel who dwelt in the 

▼ale. 
In a cottage wiih jessamine bound ; 

As the sbepherdi with sorrow relate the sad tale, 

Who inhabit the country around ? 

* 

She was callM fair Clarissa, the tweet Tillage maid. 

Of her beauty the cottagers boast ; 
*Tis no wonder sucK charnii shephenb hearts 
should invade. 

And secuie of fond lovers a host. 

On her cheek was depicteil the blush of the rose, 

'Mid the Uiy*s unsullied fair hue. 
And her soft panting bosom did beauties disclose, 

Such as nature distributes to few ! 

Far and near*inong the villages, hamlets, and 
plains, 
Many miles round the country were seen. 
Wealthy tradcsroeo, rich (armers, and poor low 
bom swains. 
With Clarissa to dance on the green. 

When across the steep hills, or thro* vallies she 
stray*d. 
Echo bore to Clarissa her names 
And as oft* with some straggling young lambkin 
she played, 
A gay shepherd in quest of it came. 

On the bark of the willow her name met her eye^ 
Where the sUeamlet ia soft murmur flowed j 

A nd the friendly gale wafted each fond lover*ssigh. 
While her bosom with innocence glowM. 

Ere the high soaring lark carolM first its shrill 
song, 
And she heard with delight the sweet strain, 
To her cottage the shepherds in numbera would 
throng, 
Yet she treated the group with disdain. 

One above all the rest strove the damsel to please, 
*Twas young William, who dwelt near her cot ; 

BqI alas ! cruel fate will enforce its decrees, 
Disappointment was also his lot. 

In the dance he was first, and the sports of the field 
To select the fair maid, his fond choice; 

^was not long ere the swun his affection re- 
Tetl'd, 
But 4h« tara*d n\\h cooteoipt at the voice. 



If alone by the rill, in the mead, or the grove 
She had strayM, nr the gay flowVy plain, 

He continued to breathe the sofi language of love, 
And to urge his chaste wish— *>but in vain. 

William*i love was sincere, but sheown*d not 
the flame. 

The sweet passion seemM not in her breast ; 
Tohi^r jessamine cottage he never more came. 

Gloomy care from that time provM his guest. 

In seclusion, a wretched existence awhile 
PassM the dull ItngVing moments of life; 

From his pale witberM cheek fate had banisVd 
the smite 
Of fond hope for the emblem of grief. 

Thus oppressM— nature yielded to carets killing 
powV, 

Disappointment his intellect stole ; 
The lamented effect of th* unfortunate hour 

The strong poison of love seisM his soul. 

Of his senses bereft, hapless William was seen 

Where the willow mourns o*er the deep brook ; 
*Neath its low pending branches In sorrow to lean. 

And his cold wat*ry grave to overlook. 
Fair Clarissa one day rambled early to view. 

As the sun gently tingM the grey morn. 
And began to exhale from the meadows th^ dew. 

And the clear glitiVing drops from the thurn. 

Then she strayM to the brook« *twas her favMte 
resort ; 
All was still ! not a bird*s cheering note : 
When the first dismal object, her gasing eye 
caught. 
Was the body of William afloat. 

With despair she long dwelt on his pale stiffened 
corse. 
And the air rent with heart-piercing sighs ; 
'Tvras conviction of love that impellM her re- 
morse, 
And th* effect of regard in disguise. 
Now she wanders the groves, vales, and mountains 
forlorn. 
By repentance her spirits are fled ; 
By reflection her bosom is constantly torn^ 
And the damp dismal cave forms her bed. 

Poor Clarissa's deserted, the shepherds are fled. 

The result of affection cooceal'd ; 
Mark her fate^ ye hit damsels ! by nature be led^ 
Let your love be in season reveaPd ! 

Val€'Phe*t Ocf. 1807.] GOBBO. 
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THE SEVEN.SISTERS, 
Or tia Solitude of Btnnnrie, 

FROM WOlJ>8WORTH*S fOEMS. 

ScvEV daoghten had Exird Archibald^ 
AH children of out mother : 
I could Qot say in one &hore day 
What love ihey bore each other, 
A garlaiid of seven lilies wrought ! 
Seven Sisters thai together dwell ^ 
Btu he, bold Knight as ever fought, 
Their father, took of ^hein no thought , 
IIu levcd the wars So well. 
Sing, mournfully, oh ! niouTDfuIly } 
The solitude of iiinnone! 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind. 

And from the shores of Krin, 

Across the wave, a rover brave 

To Binnorie is steering : 

KigUt onward to the Scottish strand 

The gallant ship is boine j 

The warriors leap upon the land. 

And hark ! the leader of the band 

flath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing, motirnfully, oh ! Qoupnfullyi 

The solitude of binnorie. 

Beside a grotto of their own. 
With bought above them closing. 
The Seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fawn^ reposing. 
But now, upstarting with affiight 
At noise of man and steed. 
Away they f)y to )eft to right.— 
Of your fair household, father Knight, 
Methinks you take small heed ! 
Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
The solhudeof Binnorie. 

Away the seren fair Campbells fly, 

And, over hill and hollow* 

With menace proud, and insult loud. 

The youthful rovers follow. 

Cried they, ** Your father lovts to roam ; 

Enot.gh for him to find 

The empty house when becomes home; 

For us your yellow ringlets comb. 

For us De fi>ir and kind !** 

Sing, mournfully, oh I moamfully. 

The solitude of Binnorie. 

Some dote behind, some side by side, 

Like clouds in stirpiy weather, 

They run and cry, " Nay let us die. 

And let us die together." 

A Uke was near; the shore was steep) 

There never foot had been } 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 

Together plungM into the deep, 

I^or ever more were seei). 

Sing) mournfully, oh ! mourpfullf^ 

The solitude «f Binnorie. 



The stream that flows oai of the lake. 
As through the glen it rambles^ 
Repeats a moan o*er moss and stone. 
For those seven lovrly Campbells. 
Seven lUile islands, green and bare. 
Have risen from out the deep j 
The fishers say, those Sisters fair 
By fairies are all buried there. 
And there together «leep. 
Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully. 
The solitude of Binnorie. 



ADVICE. 

Yi wives and ye husbands who both wish to see 
Your conjugal scenes from all skirmishes free; 
In this 4oth the secret of harmony lie, 
Ne*er begin a duet e*oo a half note too high» 

Ye ladies, tho* vexM yOar mild spirits maybe, 
Yet kindly beware of a keen rapartee ; 
For peacc*s soft bosom those arrows must hit, 
Which doubly are pointed with anger and wit. 

Ye husbands, of argument chiefly beware, 
The bano of good humour which frightens the 

fair; 
Where rcason^s toft tones soon in posstoo are 

drowned, 
While happiness trembles, and 6tes from tha 

sound. 

O both have a care of all hasty replies. 
On hearing whose discord the bachelor cries, 
While snugly he smiles on himself and his cat, 
" The sharp notes of marriage are worse than the 
flat." 

In unison sweat let your voices agreCf 
While both are maintained in the natural key; 
Thus love shall beat time with a conjugal kin. 
And your skirmish be only the skirmish of bliss. 

H. 



THE FIRST IDEA OF BEAUTY. 

THBbabe, emerging from its liquid bad. 
Now lifts in gelid air its nodding head ^ 
The ligbt*s first dawD, with trembling eyelids hail5| 
With lungs untiughtarresisthe balmy gales; 
Tries its new tongue in tones unknown, and hMx% 
The strange vibration with unpractisM ears ; 
Seeks with spread hands the bosom^s velvetoibs. 
With closing lips the milky fount absorbs; 
And, as compressM, the dulcet streams distil, 
Dpnks warmth and fragrance from the living rill ; 
Eyes with mute rapture every waving line. 
Prints with its coral lips thePaphian shrine. 
And learns, ere bmg, the perfect form confeM, 
Id^l beauty, from it mutber** breast. 
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THE NEWS. 

FROM MBTASTASIO. 

Oil ! sacred to the God of Light, 
On thee my angePs name I wiite; 
Blest laurel, eager to impart 
The lov^d impression on my heart. 

As thou retain*«t a changeless hue, 
So keep my Chloris changeless too ; 
And ne'er may hopes so lender prove, 
Like thee, unfruilful in tny love. 

Dear, ha.ppy tree ! still prou(!ly rise 
With nascent verdure to the skies, 
Tor on thy trunk my d«rUng*8 name shall bloom. 
Each Naiad sister, where she laves. 
Shall quit her cool translucent waves; 
£*en nymphs from mountain nooks, and pend- 
ent caves, 
And rural godhead*, shall combine, 
' Yearlv, to greet thy shadowy shrine. 
And mix, in antic dance, beneath thy gloom. 

The woody natives of the plain. 
Shall yield submibsive to thy reign ; 
Nor firs alone, or jclimbing pine, 
With knotty holm-oaks shall re«ign, 
Btttldumaei's palm, distinguish*d tree, 
• And oaks, in Alpine's wildness,bead to thee 

Nb lejfy wreath but thine. 

My ringlets j^II entwine; 

Be mine at noontide laid 

To carol in thy shade ; 
Reveal the presents fiom my fair. 
And trust love secrets to thy care ; 
Her chilling rif^onr thov shalt know. 
And share my rapture and my woe. 

For thee may April long remain. 

And deck with clouds the sky ; 
May no harsh maid, or fdithless swain. 

Beneath thy umbrage lie. 
No luckless bird of s^le wing. 

On thy green leaves shall rest ; 
Here Philomel alone shall sing, . 

And weave her sacred nest. 



•11 Forget my frailtie*:, thou att als.o fnul; 

Forgive my lapses, for ihyFfli" riay'st fallj 
Nor read unmoved tny artless tender tale, 
I was a friend, a man, to thee, to all. 



EPITAPH BY THE LATE DR. BEATTIE. 

Escaped the gloom of mortal life, a soul 
Here leaves its roouldVing tenement of clay, 

Safe where no cares their whelming billows roll. 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopea betray. 

Like thee I once have stemmM the sea of life. 
Like thee have languishM after empty joys, 

Like thee have labourM in the stormy strife. 
Been griev*d for trifles, and amusM with toys. 

Yet for awhile *gatDst Paasion^s threatful blast. 
Let steady Reason urge the itruggling oar; 

Shot through the dreary gloom, the mom at lai t 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful shore. 



THE AttMlNlSTRATION OF 1R06. 

A Scngt '« ^*« 7«"« ^'A« " Tight litlU f$Uind.^ 

A SHoftT time ago, as we all of us know, 

Pitt was placM at the head of the nation ; 
Hut when he first went, the folks were contest 
With a terrible Administiaiion. i 
Oh what an Administration, 
There never was such in the nation j 
They turned out all the good. 
Got in Whi^ blocks of wood. 
To shew a H^hig Aoministratiun. 

The broad' btUtnnCd Lord, never hinteil a word 

To assist the thick-headed iMxa^tion • 
And the charming Lord P-tty, who trips with 
Miss Betty, 
Got up to the top t>f the nation. 
What a head to an Administration ! 
A dinner*shi4 grand relaxation; 
And though rneat may be mee/. 
Yet his conduct wasn^t >/iee#. 
When meeting the Administraiioo. 

It in P tty*s head pops, as himself *s fond of j(ept, 

HeM lax all the beer in the nation ; 
But his tax soon fell dead> on the bier i\ was Laidg 
To be buried by Administration. 
His pig-iron a bore to the nation : 
This he^d to the Administration 
May shine at a ball. 
But took no steps at all 
To Jtgure in Administration. 

Billy W-ndh-m turned coat, with the wind be 
changed note, 
Nor blusterM in termontcatton ; 
Nay, theyVe all changed good lack, so that Greg 
turned to blacky 
How irtc^-ed an Admtjvutratton. 
Yet this was the Administration, 
Hastied up for the use of the nation ; 
And Abb-tt lookM pleased. 
While the couiHry was teased 
With this terrible Administration, 

There was Sammxf the 6feu'tfr, he thoaghr, to be 
sure, 
A title he*d get for his wrath,Sir; 
He fermented away, with his chnrget so gay. 
But hiiAii^Vhead gSve nothing but frothy Sir. 
What an error in Sam*s calculations ! 
What a waste of his dregs and oraiioos ! 
Like his porter, all but^ 
No more he need strut. 
Nor brew for the Administratidn, 
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Then rubicund Sb-rry, «o funny and merry, 

Tnuk Some«ethow-ie recreaiion ; 
With his balls and his routSy how he laughM at 
the auts^ 
When heM got in the Adininistnitton. 
No TtoUtr was he in the n&tion, 
He gtUfttftped away on his station ; 
For the playhouse was left. 
Of its maaager *feft. 
While he maiugM ibe Administration. 

C^f-nl, Wb-hke, and M-rr-y, went out in a 
hurry. 

To get wealth and fame for the nation ; 
Boi sortie how or other, didn't do one or toother. 

But foiled, like their Administraiion. 



Hard batiics they fought in their sUiioDi, 
Took coiiven'5 and fortifications: 
From America beat, 
.They Ae«/.a retreat. 
Turned outf like their Administration. 

Thorewas Er.sk.no,g<il wot, by chance he had |ot 

The noble Lord Chancellor's station ; 
And there were some more, a precious half score, 
•Who foolM wiih the strength of the nation. 
Now 1 bare shewn you this AdministfAtioB, 
Without Battery or deprecsarion ; 
If jou don*t like the tkefck^ 
Send it •& to Jack Ketch 
And bell Jtamg tip this AdminiKiatioo. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 



DKURY-LANE. 

On Tuesday evening, October 27lh, a new 
Comedy, called TimeU a TeU laU, written by 
Mr. II. Siddons, was performed at this ihcaiie.— 
The following are the 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Sir DaVid Delmar Mr. Ratmonii. 

5ii Arthur Tessel Mr. Russell. 

Captain Blandford Mr. Ellistok. 

OldHardacre Mr. Dow ton. 

Ned Query Mr. Maihews. 

Record Mr. PxtMiR. 

Philip Hardacrc Mr. De Camp. 

Lady Delmar Miss Mellon. 

2.iiMx * Mrs. H. SiDDows. 

OUm Windham Miss Duncan. 

MissVcnuiia Mrs. Sparks. 

We are concerned that we cannot speak of this 
play with that commendation to which our kind- 
ness fot its author has strongly disposed us. Mr. 
H. Siddons is a young roan of no common en- 
dowments, and no less respectable as an actor 
thah an author. If he has not succeeded there- 
fore according to our expectations in this piece, 
ve ave convinced he will succeed better in his 

liext. 

The present comedy abounds with faults of the 
first magnitude, and is cast in a dramatic mould 
exceedingly Vicious. The plot is a novel plot, 
and therefore defective. A romantic or poetical 
plot may sometimes be admittc*!. The castle 
may be built in the air; but it must nevertheless 
be coQstrncied according to the ju&t rules and 
proportions oX regular architecture. Life may 



be carried into representations beyond probafrititr, 
but it must still be governed, in its fairy land, by 
the same laws which restrained it tncommoB 
nature. The romantic plot is the fbundatloo uf 
some of the most beautiful plays of Shakespeare ; 
but if his wildoea bttisU beyond nature, it nevci 
exceeds reason. 

The lomantic plot, however, is very different 
from that chosen by Mr. H. Siddons, which ia 
almost every circumsunce, has been selected, 
and with liule taste, from that circulating farrago 
which breaks forth from the novel shops in peri- 
odical abundance. 

F«thcrs, who recover lost children ; ladia who 
giveaway their fortunes without any probable 
reason; servants who lend their masters their 
wages ; and masters who, ruined by prodigality, 
reform at the bare mention of a few commoo- 
place maxims of ceconomy j these are but the 
ordinary tools, and have long been the staple of 
the novel trade. 

The purpose of comedy is to gather life fresh 
from the stalk ;'and, by the aid of agreeable fic- 
tion, to brmg into action the behigs of our con- 
moo nature, and teach, by example, or some ifl- 
ference * direct or indirect, an useful B<»ral or 
lesson of life. 

The novel plot always fails in this. U ba» 
no j ustness, no accuracy, no fidelity to oatore. 

With regard to character, which conHitatcs 
the main excellence of comedy, to which iab|* 
should always be subordinate, this play is »»• 
serably deBcient. Fable to the dramatist is the 
canvass on irhich he paints; but it is not the 
picture. It is the field in which bb chancteif 
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run; the great object which puts them in mo- 
tion, but it is not the comedy itself. With re- 
spect to charac!er, therefore, we mean such as Is 
found in gener.il nature, this piece can produce 
none. The mo4era drama, indeed, seems to 
have laid aside a rute, which our ancient writers, 
our Farqohar, our Congreve,^ and Vanburgh, 
justly considered as the basis of comedy,— that it 
should not only be an imitation of familiar life, 
but that such situations and characters fhoold be 
selected, that though, still within the sphere of 
common life, ikt representation should have no 
I«u novelty than fidelity. They considered it 
equally fundaments^ in this species of writing, 
as in others, to observe the point where the trite 
and familiar, the natural and gross, become con- 
founded. They possessed ease without inanity, 
and strength without coarseness. 

If in fable and character this play be defective, 
it is no less wanting in the grace, ease, and so- 
briety of appropriate dialogue. 

In the language of the suge there are two re- 
<|uisice8: It should be a just imitation of thai 
«pecies of dialogue which belongs to the particu- 
lar mode of character in which the speaker is 
Iband : and secondly, it should be selected fiom 
this mode of life, with that necessary abridgment 
and colouring which the effect of the stage de- 
mands. If a character, who belongs to cme class, 
speaks in the language of another, we have an 
example of the first defect ; if the redundant flip- 
pancy, the grossness, and unmeaning laxity of 
general conversation be copied, we have an exam- 
ple of the second. Such is tho rule with respect 
to the diction of the stage. In this the present 
piece is equally deficient. The dialogue is either 
flippant and means nothing, as in the cl>aracter of 
Query, or is overcharged and beyond the occa- 
sion, as in the parts of ttarttacre and Blandford. 
To Improve the dialogue, recourse is had to 
the pitiful expedient of patriotic and moral clap- 
traps. All this is wrong, because out of nature- 
no man talks so in common life— -a little leaky 
patriotism, and unseasonable morals, may occa- 
sionally break out in a maiden speech in parlia- 
ment, or in an election handbill ; but such lan- 
guage in common life would be affected, and 
should not therefore be copied on the stage. 

If the fable, character, and dialogue of this 
piece, therefore, be tried Ly the Norma dramatka, 
it will be impossible to withhold our censure 
from its wide deviation.— -But if, in compliance, 
perhaps, with the popular taste, we establish a 
rule more suited to the greater part of our mo- 
dern dramas, and examine it upon this principle, 
U will not perhaps be unjust to admit that this 
comedy is equal to any which have been lately 
produced, la the present state of the stage, 
therefore, it it some credit to have beea the au- 



thor of this piece ; for as the tcudcrocss due to a 
living writer compels us to estimate his merit bf 
the standard of his cotemporaries, mn'\ not by 
comparison with other models, we a'e safe in 
a<»erttng that Mr. H. Siddons's piece n fully 
equal to any that has lately been presented to the 
public. 



COVEMT-GARDEN. 

After the tragedy of Isabella, on Thunday 
night, October S9th, a new piece was brought 
out, entitled Too Friendly 6y tlalf. The priacU 
pal characters are- 
Sir Mathtw Meddle. • • • • • Mr. MoNOKir. 
Colonel Clairvilie .•••••... Mr. Bsumton. 

General VangtMfd • Mr. Bi.AifCUAtB* 

Tattle Mr. Farley. 

Lady Wrangle • . . • Mrs. Mattocks. 

This farce runs on a string of equivoques.—* 
The part of Sir Mathtw Meddle is not ill ima* 
gined; that of ^ man always giving his advice^ 
and regulating every body*s conduct by his own. 
The character of Lady Wravgle is copied from 
Widf*V} Biackacre, in The Plam Dealer, But tho 
defect of this piece is, that it wants bnmour.«iM 
The dialogoe is terce, and somewhat elegant, but 
it is without point atid jest. Nothing is so aba* 
minable as grivity In a fiirce; punning and bu& 
foonery are at alt times preferable to mdanchofy 
I mirth. Comedy ought to represent future ts the 
really is *, £irce may be allowed to distort and 
overcharge, for the sake of humeur. Dennis 
and Dacier were of opinion that comedy allows 
nothing grave, unless for the purpose of ridicule* 
This is but true in part.— 'Farce, however, hat ao 
unlimited range, and where we expect a laugh 
it is hard to be disappointed. The author of this 
piece is unknown; it has not succeeded safl> 
ciently to hiduce him to bieak cover. 



THE STAGE. 

MS. BOITOa, 

You roust know that I have long thought te 
distinguish myself St adramatic poet, and to thai 
end, fancying myself brimful of matter, am in- 
cessantly scribling ; and, indeed, flatter my'^t^f, 
had Shakespeare left room for originals, that I 
could treat some subjects— but no matter. .What 
1 he- re propose is a simple relation of facts, which 
occurred to me as follows:— 

In the beginning of last year, my muse, after 
labouring some months, brought forth the first 
fruits of her genius, a comic o^iera. Proud of 
my C4»p d*euai,aa papa of the 6rst fruits of con- 
nubial affection, I contemplated with rapturous 
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fletight every grnce and beaiity with which (in 
my idea") U abounded; read, or caused it to be 
lead, at every opi^ortanity among my friends and 
9cqit»intancey and was complimented profusely 
by all parties; insomuch, that I began ilretdy 
to think myself a great man ; anticipated every 
a.'!vanlage ihat might arise from its success on the 
atat;e; sat for my pc»rtrait without delay, fully 
pefsuaded that 1 should shortly have the ^aiisfac- 
lion to see an engraving of me filing the titles 
page of Tfte Monthly Mirror } but, alas. l^-How- 
ever you shall know all. 

My opera fell by chance into the hands of an 
eminent liter nry gentleman, who read it, and was 
pteased, without hesitation, to say, that the story 
was good ; that it was neatly and hnntouVbusly 
told; characters chastely drawn, and judiciously 
^Rwied \ incidents naturally diverting, songs charm- 
ing, and intfoduced with mueh taste ^advised me 
to present it to the theatre j adding, (hat. if- 1 
thonght of so doing, he would give roeanin- 
trodoctory letter to the Manager. This from 
him, who (by the way) b a severe critic, gave 
»e every reason to hope Ihat I was now in a fair 
way to attain the very summit of my wUhes. I 
gladly accepted his offer ; and accordingly waked 
upun the manager, who read the letter, and ap- 
pointed me to call again, which I did the week 
following; when he informed me with great 
coolness, that he had read my piece, and, to my 
no small mortification, without a single encomium 
upon it, observed, that it wanted stage-effect ; but, 
provided Crotchet, the composer, thought it 
worth music, it should have a trial. Crotchet, 
in his turn, vouchsafed to pronounce it preity ; 
and, though in its present stat« not fit for rei>re- 
tentation, thought it a production of much fro- 
inise; but the songs, which were by no means 
suitable to the taste of the day, roust be altered. 
Here, 1 observed, that the songs of an opera 
ought, in n\y opinion, to be expressive of some 
pousionate sentiment, naturally arising from the 
character, situation, Sec, and upon that principle 
1 had written mine. " Why, aye," rejoined 
Crotchet, " that formerly was the principle ad- 
hered iQ ; but we 6nd now that any little episo- 
dical ditty, opposite to the situation in which it 
U introduced, goes off much better than arty 
thing absolutely connectetl with the business of 
the piece.**— Yielding with deference to the 
judgment and experience of a profession j I gen. 
tjeman, I promised my best endeavours to make 
them what he would like; and accordingly in- 
voked the mus3 a Vcond time: Who, though 
very reluctantly, at last, furnished me with ballads 
lor bravuras,<^comtc songs for quarteitos, ditties 
for duettos, and for rondo!(, short couph is, gar- 
nished wUh fal, la, la,— ti, turn, ti,&c. &c all 

«f which wefc approved. 






The next persons to encounter were the acton, 
between whom, the foflowing squabble ensud. 
Celia^ the heroine, thought proper to demand a 
song from the part o{ Delia \ upon which, the 
Utter com plajned grievously, and urged that she 
was enviously robbed of the best part of the 
character allotted to her j however, with some 
address, matters were at length aihicably sealed 
between the ladies. 

The first of the gentlemen comedians (thougb 
as vile a crgal^er as ever sung BoWig Jom in a 
country alehouse), was much disconcerted that 
he had no song^ for, added hf».I &rik always vcU 
received in a lively duet with the Signora ! Hov 
we apples swim ! Sir, you shall have soroethiitg 
—all right so far. Another pbject^d 'to his part, 
because, forsooth, there was no'breaking of shins 
over banisters, no Jady*s toupee to frizale, oo ant 
phrase, nor any of those chaste eccentricities 
which the. gods admire, ^nd.whigh'copsiitotcio 
considerable a part of the modem dr^na. 

.^hat £OuId I do here but appeal to the ma- 
nager ? who did not chuse t%. interfere, as Mr. 
Feignwell was, in his dpin'mq^ perfectly^ acqaiint' 
ed with John Bull, who^e taste it was their par- 
ticular interest to study; -and desired therefore, 
that this gentleman be allowed to arrange the part 
he waa to enact, suitable^ to his own powers : 
whereuppn, some of , my best diatogue was to be 
omitted, and a Merry Andrew, Jew Pedhr, 
Sailor Jack, Tom Tinker, Tom the — •; in ib&(t, 
any thing, as I at last onderstood> like grimice 
and^buffooh?ry introduced. 

By, this time, the poor cluld -of mybraui vai 
so mangled and diskfigured, that it was with greit 
difficulty, my patron on seeing It again, could 
recognize a sin^e. feature.; Who therefore, sd< 
vised nis to take it to my own pcotectuo, vhich 
I coiiseiited to do, rather than *^ turn it forth,"* 
as I mqst have done, '* ashamed. ' of my ova 
work, and set no mark upon it.** 

Now,^r, as the last consr»Uition we can hope 
for in cases of this kind, is the commiseration of 
thos^ whc> will indulge u^witli a bearing, 1 inu^t 
beg you to excuse this trosjiass upon your pj- 
tiencc; and if you can insert this in your fw/iifls- 
Qble Magazinfy as a word to my brother scribblers, 
it may prepare^ them for a simitar ordeal; and 
perha})s in some measme, Account for the c^n- 
temptiblydegener- testate, to which that once 
elegant 9nd delightful species of amusement, 
call^ an Opera is reduced ; which from a regnlw 
and forcefully harmonious compo^itkia of poetry 
and routie, aided, by the graces of the dance, and 
embellished with the beauties of art, is becomes 
confused jumble of heterogeneous matter, scarcely 
worth reprtrsentation vx. a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair —I am. Sir, d:c. , VAPID. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASfflON- 



No. I.o—Am KyENiKG Dress. 
A simple round pown of white satin, or cotourcd 
eloth; triangular fiout, finislied with silver bead- 
ing. Plain back, brought to aipoint at the bot- 
tom of the vaist, which is increased in length. 
A full &bort sleeve, with loose slashed ornaments 
in the Spanish style ; the slashes wrought in an 
elegant pattern of silver embroidery^ and severally 
finished with a small correspondent tassel. The 
hair bound tight round the head in the Grecian 
style, twisted in braids behind, the ends formed 
in a tuft of full eurls, and confined with a gold 
comb, from whence are seen pendent ringlets, 
similar to those which fall on the left shoulder; 
in front it is divided over the Iwft temple with the 
Diana crescent, of pink topaz, above which are 
a few dishevelled curls. Kecklace and earrings 
of pink topaz, bracelets of linked pearl, with cor- 
respondent studs. A Circassian scarf of t>range, 
or crimson, figured or plain, with rich border and 
fringe at the ends, of colours tastefully varied 
Thtt shawl is thrown carelessly round the throat, 
or acroris the shoulders, or is formed In a negligent 
and graceful drapery, by the disposition of the 
hands. Turkish slippers of white satin; and 
white kid gloves rucked. 

No. 2.— -MoRHiMe Walking Dress. 

A high military vest of French cambric, lawn, 
vroiaslin, buttoned down the front; and formed 
with the chemisette waist, and high collar. Cir- 
casiian robe-p^isse, of pule olive, dove, puce, 
onr purple, formed of napped velvet, twill sarsnet, 
kerseymere, or Georgian cloth ; bordered with a 
rich shaded brocade ribband, embroidery in co- 1] 

No, XXIV. Vol, III. 



I loured silks, or ttimmings of fancy for. A beaver 
hat of the same colour as the coat, turned up on 
the left side, with cockade and band d'ta-mUUaire^ 
and ornamenfed with a crimped willow feather. 
Hair cropped; coral earrings j York tan gloves; 
and slippeis of red Morocco. 

No. 3. 

A frock dress of plain cambric, or India mus* 
lin ; with short Bishop^s sleeve, round bosom, 
and drawn back. A plain drawn tucker of Faria 
net; the frock trimmed down the sides with the 
same, or gathered muslin. A French pelerine, 
of fluted velvet, or plaited lawn, with high ruff; 
the tippet crossing the bosom in front, is tied in 
a bow at the bottom of the waist behind. A 
poke bonnet, nf basket willow, or striped velvet, 
with full bows, and long ends of shaded orange 
ribband on one side. York tan gloves above the 
elbow. Turkish slippers of red Morocco. 

No. 4. 

A Zealand wrap, of crimson Georgian cloth, 
the bosom and cufFs composed of fluted velvet 
the same colour. A mountain bonnet trimmed 
to correspond, and ornamented with a shaded 
handkerchief; which is formed in a full tuft on 
the left side, and brought tinder the chin. A 
high rufF, of French lace, with scollopped edge, 
brought to a point in the centre of the bosom. 
A rich cord and acorn tassel confining the coat 
round the waist, and tied in front with long 
ends. The under dress of plain muslin, or French 
cambric. Shoes of brown velvet, and gloves 
Limerick kid. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE MOST APPROVED AND 

SLEGANT FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 



Thb fashions for the winter may now be 
<cin5idered fixed u to style; end thtt interme- 
diate and party-coloured co*tum» which generally 
distioguishci the decline of autumn is completely 
laid aside. Articles, comUning u once taste, 
fashion, and utility, are obaeryable in walking 
*nd carrUge habiliments. In public, a brillUnt 
•nd endless variety is displayed ; and elegance, 
grace, and beauty may be said to shine unrivalled. 
We shall, with our accustomed attention, select 
from their several orders such artides as carry the 
•tamp of fashionable superiority, not only from 
their own individual elegance, but from their 
heing chosen by females who rank high on the list 
of tonuA celebrity. We have not been able to dis- 
cover much diversity \n the construction of man- 
ties and pelisses. They are now^onsidered more 
fashionable in proportion to iheir plainness; and 
although some few are made with robbins and 
Grecian vesU, trimmed with fancy fur, yet the 
most select and fashionable are in formation like 
the TurkUh robe, with a waistcoat of the same, 
or composed of an appropriate silk, and breasted 
d^iamUitaire, The Maltese mantle of tiger 
velvet is in general esteem; and the long cano- 
nical cloak of crimson, orange, or brown, formed 
of kerseymere, or Georgian cloth, are both useful, 
appropriate, and becoming articles. The edges 
of these are severally ornamented with velvet 
borders, laid flat; a full cable-twisted cord 
placed at a little dUtance from the ertgc, or with 
skins happily contrasted with the colour of the 
mantle. The Parisian fashien of associating co- 
lours, is adopted by the British female, though 
in other respects the Gallic fair have long be- 
come copyisu of our English style. The cou- 
pling of onr colours, however, we consider as 
more chaste and consistent for the season; they 
still continue the pale lines of sumnrtr, while 
we are uniting the glowing orange, or brilliant 
coquelicot and moroqe, with the most tasteful 
•hades of contrasted elegance. In the article of 
gowns and robes, there is much novelty and at- 
traction. Coloured dresses, variously constructed, 
ind of divers forms and materials, are exhibited • 
•nd in full dress, less white garments are dis-' 
tinguishable than have been observable for many 
years, white dresses being now more generally 
* cenfined to the morning coitume. The sable robo 
«s not now considered only as the symbol of sor- 
row, as an emblem of mournful regret for de- 
parted excellence, friendship, or love. The 
sprightly nymph, the cheerful matron, with 
fcsUion's gayest offspring, frequently adopt the 



robe of sombre hue; but the solemmt« « re 
moved by borders and trimmings of cmbiojderr, 
in colours. We have seldom seen a dress con- 
blning more taste and beauty than one of bijck 
Italian gauze, embroidered round the train, bo- 
som, and sleeves, with a border of wild ros»j and 
jessamine, Usiefully blended, and worn ow a 
white satin slip. Velvet and superfine dolh 
dresses, richly embroidered, and formed io the 
Calypso robe, or Diana vest, stand high in rich- 
ness and beauty. Lace is let in to every part of 
this list-mentioned habit, but is most disiio. 
guishable down each side, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of a robe and petticoat. Deep em- 
broidered borders of needle-work are coDtiased 
round the trains, and across the front of die«e% 
in representation of the rounded wrap. Bonotti 
of velvet, of the poke form, cut so as to dispby 
the ears, and ornamented with fur, or puckered 
silk, the colour of the lining of the peli»e, are 
much in esteem. Figured sarsoet bonnets, vith 
the simple round crown, and turned up in lbs 
high crescent form over the left eye, in hW 
puckers, or reversed plaiting; beaver riding- haU, 
of dove or purple, and otherwise shaded to match 
the pelisse or mantle; fur caps, and jockey bon- 
nets of purple leather, seamed with bright jel- 
low, or red, are severally selected by the iashiwi. 
' able female. Small half-handkerchieis, in cc 
loured net, with rich borders, are still considered 
as a becoming change. The corner behind ii 
cut off, and the border continued straight along 
the back, while the ends which fall on each side 
the head are finished with an acorn tassel, coiw 
responding with the border ; and on the fore- 
head it U formed precisely like the Anne Bul- 
len mob. 

The Swedish peasant's jacket and pctticfAl,U 
a habit of much altraciion and simplicity; com- 
bining a sort of rusticity and interest, at once 
appropriate, and bccomuig to the youthful wearer. 
Trains are now very general in the evening dress; 
and are frequently trimmed entirely round with 
a broad lace. Muslins are usually worn very 
clear, and the petticoat so short, as to exhibit the 
ankle through, which is laced in the sandal stjie, 
ornamented with the open-wove slocking. Ws 
have seen a dress of this kind composed of blue 
crape, with trimmings and drapery of silver-nel 
and lines. The hair still preserves thcGreci<fl 
and antique style ; but is variously and f*ncifull/ 
disposed. Some braid the whole of the hind 
hair, and curling the ends, form them ia full 
curls over the left eye. Others confine it tight 
round the head in smooth bands, over which are 
placed several small braids, wbicli are twisted at 
the back of the head, like that given in No. 1, of 
our Prints of 'Fashion ; and Some form the hind 
hair in disheveUed curls, and form it in a becom- 
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ing disorder on the crown of the head, meeting 
the curb on the forehead, which are divided so 
as to discover the icft temple and eye-brow j 
while many prefer the simple erop, curled on the 
top like those Worn by ihe gentleman. Morn- 
ing |:owns are often laced behind with coloured 
cord, and formed with the military front made 
in similar lacings, and correspondent battons. 
The cap is now chiefly confined to the morning 
costunte; and in this article we see nothing 
strikingly novel. Turbans seem to be entirely ex- 
ploded 'y but hats of frosted satin» or velvet, some- 
what in the turban style, may very well supply 
their place. In these hats the weeping willow 
feather is usually seen, delicately tipped with 
silver. Necklaces of seed coral, with gold em- 
bossed patent snaps; bracelets, of the same; 
brooches and earrings to correspond, wrought in 
antique devices, or in Egyptian characters, are 
articles of considerable estimation on the list of 
trinkets. The rainbow diadem, aitd Ethiopian 
crescent, are also new and elegant ornaments. 
Bracelets are now worn of different orders, one 
of elastic hair, with variegated stnd; the other 
of Scotch pebbles, or mocho stone, set in gold. 
Slippers of red Morocco are revived in the fa- 
shioruible world ; white satin are considered most 
elegant in full dress. The prevailing colours 
are, mixtures of orange, co^ttc/rco/, green, purple, 
amber, and rois-pink. 



LETTER OS DRESS, 

SMTKODUCToaY AMD DKSCRITTITB, PROM ELIZA 

TO 7ULIA, 

Portmafh-$quare. 

You rally me, dear Julia, on my late indispo- 
sition, and ask nie ** if my malady was not of the 
heart ."' You tell me, I most be formed of stoical 
materials to be so long surrounded with men of 
fashion and ele^nce, without becoming sensible 
of their attractions^ and that homage I am cat- 
eulated to inspire 1 You accuse me with want o/ 
candour ; tell me ** that I am a niggard in friend- 
ship ; and that by concealing my emotions, I rob 
you of the sacred privilege of participation.*^ 
Before 1 enter on the usual subject of fashionable 
intelligence, I feel bound (in justice to myself) 
to answer these strangely imagined accusations. 
And as my preliminary engagement with you 
necessarily enforces a subject, which however 
extensive in its nature, must needs admit of a 
little relief, it will not be amiss if L amuse 
niytelf, and satisfy you, by silencing your sug- 
gestions. Know then, dear Julia, on my faith 
and verity, my sickness was not of the heart ! 
This too oflen rebellious part of the human 
inme, rests at present in perfect peace and tran- 



quillity ; having hitherto resisted all attacks of 
the arch god ! — ^I'hus am ) released from one of 
your accusations, want of candour. Now as to 
your charge of s'.oicism, 1 am fearful 1 shall not 
eomeoff quite so well. But there is merit, you 
know, Julia, in braving danger; and some iti* 
genuity (when suirouaded with flames and darts) 
in escaping without a wound. True, the men 
1 .generally mix with are fashionable, wealthy, 
and elegant; but do you not know that ) retain 
a spice of tlie romance in my composition ; and 
a fashionable husband (in the common accepta- 
tion of that word) would breik my heart in a 
twelvemoatb. Riches, to be sure, is the general 
magnet of attraction; but 1 prize the wealth of 
the heart ! 

" The smiles of affection are riches to me ;* 
and here I feel that I should be a trifling exacter. 
Thus, Julia, you wiiL petceive that, I am not only 
free, but likely to remain so ! And Mary as^^urcs 
me, that unless- I descend from my stilts, and 
content myself by taking *< man aj he is," I 
shall to a certainty end my days in *' single 
blessedness,*'— Amen ! and so be it !— at least for 
the present. And now, dear Julia, let me pro- 
ceed to tell you, that alt the world of fashion is 
collected in this gay city; while splendid parties, 
brilliant assemblies, crowded theatres, and dash- 
ing equipages, seem the order of the day. The 
town house of my uncle, together wuh several of 
our fashionable frier»dfi, has been entirely new 
furnished, andexfaibitsa most beautiful specimea 
o( the Chinese and Grecian style ; while the taste 
and elegance, distinguishable in female attire, is 
in conformity with this fashionable standard. 
Mary has just received accounts of the Parisian 
fashions; but as ihcy represent nothing striking 
or novel, I shall content myself by shewing you 
how we in some instances avoid their absurdities. 
They tell us that feaihers are now ** the sign of 
I a complete «*^'/<^e.*' Wc hav« ever considered 
them the distinguishing mark of full, or at leasl 
of halfdrecs, in proportion as they vary in fermt- 
tk>n, height, and size. The weeping, nr crimped 
willow feather, coloured or plain ; and in full 
dress, tipped or frosted with gold or silver, and 
drooping towards one side of the head, is a 
most approved and fashionable ornament with 
us. They are usually worn with the niilitary, 
Spanish, or Chinese turban bar, formed of white, 
purple, or crimson velvet, appNtfueri, or inter- 
woven with small gold or silver stars, and orna- 
mented with corresponding cord am! tassels. 
The^cAtf, in Paris, is disposed so as to conceal the 
breast, and display the back and shoulders, tn 
this fashion they have, as is now usual, iniitated 
us. The bosom of our robes having been lor>f 
since so constructed as to shade the bust in 
front J which has a similar and more simple 
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•ffecr, while the bick and fhouldcrt have been 
somewhat indecoro-isljr and unbecomingly ex- 
posed. Within this Uit nonth, howettrty deep 
lace of a mo->t delicate texture, has been placed 
across the back, gathered in the centre, and on 
«ach shoulder with brooches. When 1 attempt, 
dear Juli i, toqive you a delineation of fathionable 
attire, 1 am puzzlied with the multiplicity and 
Tariety which present themtetves lo my mind^ 
eye. I h^^e endeaToured, however, to execute 
your commissions to the best of my power; and 
with this ynu will recdTe your ball dress, or exe- 
CHtion rohtf so christened by my sprightly cousin, 
who joins me In wishing that it may prove a 
talisman, by which you may slaughter ydUr 
envious rivals, and lay hive ul^our feet. 

Your pelisse, I have chosen of fine Oeor^an 
cloth; because it is quite a« genteel, and more 
appropriate for your purpose than velvet. Vour 
beaver hat, of the military order, cannot fail to 
please; being likdy loform an agreeable associa- 
tion wtTh your present state of affairsA The 
Chinese scarf you may twist round your figure in 
a diversity of forms ; sometimes disposing it in a 
graceful drip«ry for younround muslin, or plain 
satin dress; at others, forming it as a military 
sash; each of which will produce an elegant 
effect on your sylph- like figure. As we are 
l^oing to a splendid party this evening, I nmst 
hasten to give yuu a few more samples of fa- 
ihionabte attire, enclose my list of general re* 
marks, and then proceed to my toilet. 1 beliete 
I have before observed that coloured dresses of 
various materials, and constructions, are all the 
rage. White satin, with black n t drapery, em« 
bmidered in colours, and tastefully disposed, is, 
however, considered very fashioniblc and elegant. 
Mary appears this evening in a most beautiful 
costume after th" above design. It is a simple 
round dress of white s«tin, with a plain waist, 
and full short sleeve. The back and shoulders 
cut very low, and a drapery of black net appear. 
ing in front like a large half square. The corner 
taken off behind, and vm'ir >idere<i all rounJ in 
a most beautiful bolder of the cape*faeath and 
myrtle: this drapery is placed across the back, 
gathered in a pearl brooch of the shell form, on 
the left shoulder ; one corner reaching below the 
ki*ee, where it U finished with a variegated tassel, 
corresponding with the colours which compose 
the border. The other is extended plain over the 
bosomi which'it deticately casu into shade. A 



Chinese diadem and comb, of Mended diamondi 
and pearls, confine and ornament the hair, vA 
compose alio the uecklacey earrings, and brace- 
leu. She wears the new Tarkish slipper «f 
white satin, which is embroidered with iherd- 
heath at the tue. 1 must not forget to tell you 
that rings are invariably, and abuadantly dis- 
played by us Cuhienables) three or four are worn 
on the little finger. They con&ibt of thesimple 
gold hoop, with a small stone in the centre of 
each, of tlie diamond, ruby, emerald, and aa^ 
thyst* The rainbow hoop-ring, formed in similar 
variety, takes place of the diamond, by way of 
guard lo the wedding ring. But you and I, 
Julia, have as yet, nothing to do with thii hit 
mentioned article; and when we have, I tnat 
that our guard will boast a moie aespitioai 
emblem than that of variety. . Tbe long sleeve 
of plaited lawn, which yon meialioo, is con- 
sidered very elegant and select; and that of net 
lace, setting close lo the arm, with bracelets sod 
ornaments on the outside, is much worn in oven- 
ing parties. Coloured ntin speascn thmmed 
with molei linx, or swansdown, 'is a usefid 
change; and may be worn with white drenes of 
almost every construction. We find them a com* 
for table and becoming shelter from the partial 
air of the theatres; ours aro formed of rose-pink 
satin, trimmed with gossamer fyr. And now, 
(Jear Julia, before I take my leave, a word or two 
for the dear vicatage.-- You will make known 
there, that the long- wished for work of our 
venerable favourjte, the Reverend Fercival Stock- 
dale, is just ushered into public, and is entitled 
*• Lecfnres on the Gnat BrUish Poets.^ Several 
of the literati speak highly of this production; 
and my nnrle (%vho you know is a most able 
judge of clAssical merit) says that it not only 
contains the inust refined and correct criticisms oo 
poets, but exhibits specimens of a truly graceful 
and poetic mind in the lecturer. That in the one 
uo Spenser, all the enchantments of the most 
chivalric genius are displayed ; and that through- 
out- the whole of the work the reader is led 
through scenery as romantic as the poet*f huj 
land, and as interesting as any mroance that btf 
charmed the nineteenth century. Indvellinf 
thus on its merits, I shall doubtless secure it a 
most wel^me rec ption in the libraries of my 
Trwo friends. Adieu,' dear Julia! believe me 
ever, wiib love unieif ned, your 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF BRUNSWICK. 



Her Royal Highness Augusta, 
Duchess of Brunswick, was born the 
31st of July, 1737. She is the Sister of 
hi'i present Majesty, and, with tlie excep- 
tion of our beloved Sovereign, the only 
surviving issue of Frederick,. Prince of 
Wales, son of George the Second. 

Her Royal Highness was married Jan. 17» 
1764, to the Duke and Elector of Bruns- 
wick. This marriage, whilst it continued, 
was emiiifntiy happy: it was dissolved by 
the death of the Duke, who was wounded, 
at the head of his regiment, in the fatal 
battle of Jena. 

The Duke of Brunswick was one of the 
first leaders of an hostile army into the ter- 
ritory of France, upon the breaking out of 
the Revolution : his name was then enrolled 
amongst the most illustrious commanders 
of Europe ; he had been bronght up in the 
school of the Great Frederick, and was an 
invincible advocate of the old system of 
tactics; which disciplined soldiers into 
mere machines, and made them as passive 
in the hands of their officers, as the mus- 
kets which they bore were instrumental in 
their own. 

The Duke was unfortunately made ridi- 
culous by the Cabinet of Berlin, in being 
the organ of the most absurd and puffing 



Manifesto, which was ever issued hy an 
invading General. But he was not only 
injured by this absurd declaration, but he 
sufiered equally by the vacillating ppllcy of 
Prussia, in being recalled at the very mo- 
ment he was about to engage with Du- 
mourier, and compelled to retreat home- 
wards as fast as he had advanced. 

This exposure, however, in the eyes of 
Europe, never weakened the confidence 
which was reposed in him by the King of 
Prussia, and indeed by the whole German 
CmpirCk When war, therefore, was de- 
clared against France, the King of Prus- 
sia selected the Duke of Brunswick as his 
Commander in Chief. — More need not be 
said : the event of the battle of Jena is too 
well known ; the Duke was wounded early 
in the engagement ; and died, a few weeks 
after, from the consequences of his wound. 

The Duchess had now no refuge but in 
her native country, En[»land ; to which she 
fortunately escaped. She was received with 
the warmest affection by her brother, our 
beloved monarch, her daughter, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and by the whole of the 
royal family. 

Her Royal Highness has taken up her 
residence with the Princess x)f Wales at 
Blackhealh. 
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MISS AMBROSE. 



Thk vice-resjal administration of Loi-d 
Cliesterficid ia Irciuiid, was distiajruisfaed in 
many respects beyond that of any other Tice- 
ro^ who had preceded him. As a judge and 
patron of learning, bis levees were always 
crowded with men of letters, and the Cattle 
drawing-rooms were enliTened with a constel- 
lation of beauties. 

Miss Ambrose was nniTcrKally allowed to he 
the brightest star in that constellation. She 
was a Roman Catholic, and descended of one 
of the •Idest families in the kingdom. Her 
tharnui and vivacity (which were always tem- 
pered with modesty and prndencc) furnished 
his Lordship with nnny npportnnities of com- 
plimenting both, with a delicacy peculiar to a 
nobleman of his rrfined taste and «it. On 
the first day of July, the Protestants of Ire- 
land wear orange lilies, in commemoration of 
the battle of the Boyne, which wa.s fought on 
that day, and which is a grand gala at court. 
On one of these occasions, Miss Ambrose ap- 
peared with an orange lily in her bosom, 
which immediately caught the Viceroy's eye, 
and called f^rth the following extemporary 
lines. 

Say, lovely traitor, where's the jcat 
Of wearing orange on thy breast^ 



TOjerc that same breast uncover'd shows 

The vohUeness of the rebtl rose? 

A few daytf afterwards, a delegation from the 
ancient town of Drog^ieda waited wi his Urd- 
ship with the freedom of their corporation in 
a gold box. Miss AmbrOKC liappcned t6 be 
present : as the box was of the finest vorV- 
manblilp, she jocosely requested that bi^ 
Lordship would give it to her. "Madsm" 
said he, " you have too much of my./r«<:''3?8 
already." Lord Chesterfield used to say, in 
allusion to the power of beauty, that she was 
the only dangerous Papist in Ii-eland. 

Eocircled by a crowd of admirers, intbe 
heyday of tier bloom, she had the good *eu9e 
to prefer the hand of a plain worthy baronet 
(Sh^ Roger Palmer) to all the wealth and tiilc? 
that were thrown at her feet. The marriage 
of this lady was announced in oae of the Dub- 
lin prints in these words : 

<<The Celebrated Miss Ainbro^ of tbis 
kingdom, has, to the much-envied happiness 
of on«, and the grief of thovMotdSy abdicated her 
maiden empire of beauty, and retreated to the 
temple of Hymen . Lady Palmer is still alive ; 
and has the second pleasure of seeing herself 
youn^ attain in a Bumcrooa traia of giand- 
cbildrea.** 



EFFECT OF GRATITUDE. 



JoRH Wilson, a young man of slender 
education, was condemned to suffer death for 
a riot. The contrition he evinced for the 
crime he had committed, his youth, and good 
character, induced his Majesty, on the repre- 
presentation of several respectable persons, to 
extend the most amiable prerogative of the 
crown, the royal mercy, in a few hours after 
the reprieve reached the repentant convict, he 
poured forth the effusions of hif grateful 
heart in the following verses:— 

And live I yet, by power divine ? 

And have I still my course to run? 
Again brought back in its decline. 

The shadow of my parting sun? 

WondVing I aak, is this the breast, 
Strnggltng so late with grief and pain^ 

The eyes which upward lookM for rest, 
And dropt their wearied lids again? 

The recent horrors still appear: 
Oh^ may they never cease to awe! 



i! 



Still be the King of Terrors near, 
Whom late in all hif pomp I saw. 

Torture and grief preparMiiia way« 
Aud pointed to a yawning tMnh^ 

Dai'kness behind edipsM the day. 
And checked my forward hopM to comrt 

But now the dreadful storm is o*er. 
Ended' at last the doubtful atrife; 

And, living, I the hand adore, 
That gave me back again mj tifr< 

God Of my lif^, what just return 
Can sinful dust and ashes give? 

I only live my sins to monm. 
To love my God, 1 only live. 

To thee, benign and sacred power, 
I consecrate my lengthened d«ys; 

While, mark'd with blessings, ev*ry hour 
Shall speak thy co-extended praise. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



ADDITIONS rO THE NATU^IAL HISTORY OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 

[Contimudfrom Page 338.] 



nmiBVX^OKKOCK-GOAT; AVD THE 
CBAMOII. 
Tbcsk aaiiiiftli dimb and detcead pre- 
vipices that to all otbcr qoadrupeds are inac- 
cetalble. They iohabit the highest Alps, Py* 
ren^ea, and «tb«r mountaina; they throw 
themfttlrei down a rock of thirty leet, and light 
aeevrely on tome place just large enough 
for them to set their feet upon. They strike 
the rock in their descent three or fbur times 
with their feet, to abate the velocity of their 
flight,* and when they have got to the base be- 
low they seem immediately fixed and secure. 

The ibex will monnt a perpendicular rock 
of fiftoen feet high, at three leaps, or rather at 
three succcsaive bounds of five feet each. It 
does not appear to have found any footing on 
the rock, but to touch it merely to be repelled 
as m olaatic substance is from a hard body. 
Between two rocka near each other, it bounds 
Irom the side of one rock to that of the other 
altenately till it has got to the top. 

None but the natives of the countries where 
they are found, can engage in hunting them ; 
it requires a head that can bear to look down 
the most tremendous perpendicular precipices 
without terror, sureness of foot, and such 
■trength and activity in their pursuit as cannot 
be acqniied by others. Sometimes these 
hunters are overtaken by darkness amidst steep 
crags, and are obliged to pass the whole night 
atandiog, and embraced, in order to support 
onch other, and prevent themselves from 
Bleeping. 

BUFFALO. 

These ^i*?inalf abound in a domesticated 
•tnfte in many parts of ludostaa ; large herds 
of them cross the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
morning and evening. They swim closely 
wedged against each other, the herdsman 
riding on the back of one of them, sometimes 
standing upright ; and if any of the exterior 
ones Bwim out of order, stepping lightly from 
back to back to drive them along, as shep- 
liords* dogs run over the backs of a drove of 
•htcp. 

N9,xxv, Vol. in. 
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In 175s, John Wesley attempted to try tho 
taste of some animals for music. ^' I thought,'* 
says he, " it would be worth while to make an 
odd experiment. Remembering huw surpris- 
ingly fond of music the lion at Edinburgh was^ 
I determined to try whether tljis was the case 
with other animals of the same species. I ac- . 
cordingly went to the Tower of Loudon, with 
one who plays on the German flute j he began 
playing near four or five lions ; only one of 
them (the others not seeming to regard it at 
all) rose up, came to the front of his den, and 
seemed to be all attention ; meantime a tiger 
in the same den started up, leaped over the 
lion*8 back, turned and ran under his belly, 
leaped over him again, and so to and fro in* 
cessantly. Can we account for this by any 
principle of mechanism? can we account for it 
at all?" 

The anonymous writer, from whose paper 
in a periodical work the above account is taken, 
adds, " Where is* the mystery? Animals ara 
affected by music just as men are who know, 
nothing 0/ the theory, and, like men, some 
have musical ears and some have not. Ono 
dog will howl on hearing a flute or trumpet, 
whilst another is perfectly indifferent to it. 
This howling is probably not the efiect of pain, 
as the animal shows uo mark of displeasure ; 
he seems to hear it as a vocal accompaniment.*' 
This appears to be the case, as we have known 
dogrg to be turned out of churches for howling a 
discordant accompaniment to the organ during 
psalm-singing. 

DOG9i 

There is a chapter in one of our metaphy- 
sical writers, showing how dogs make syllor 
gisms. The illustration is decisive. A dog 
loses sight of his master, and follows him by 
scent till the road branches into three; b« 
smells at the first and at the second, and then, 
without smelliug farther, gallops along the 
third. 

Dogs have a sense of time, so ,as to count 
the days of the week. *< My grandfather," says 
the last mentioned anonymous writer^ '^ had 
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one wlio trudt^cd t» o miles every Saturday to 
market^ tu cater for himself in the shaniblen. 
I know another more extraordinary and neW 
authenticated example : a dog which had be- 
louf^ed tu an Irishman, and was by him Kold in 
Eng^land, would never touch a morsel of food 
upon a Friilay ; the Irishman had made him 
an gobd a Catholic as he was himself. Thb 
duj^ never forsook the sick-bed of his Xoul mas- 
ter, and when he was dead, the dog refused to 
•at and also died. 

"A dog of my acquaintance found a bitch in 
the streets who had lost her master, and was 
ready to whelp ; he brought her home, put her 
in pos^esiiion of his kennel, and regularly car- 
ried his food to her, which it may be supposed 
she was not suffered to want during her ecu- 
iiacment ; for his gallantry his name deserres 
to be mentioned — it was Pinchcr. Whenever 
he (i-dw a trunk packing up in the house, he 
absconded for the next four and twenty hours. 
He was of Opinion that home was the best 
place.** 



BIRD8. 

Latham, in his Sttpplemeot tohis ** Synopsii 
of Birds," says he knows two female swaiit 
that for three or four years past have sgi-eed 
to associate, and have had each a brood yearly, 
briugiug up together about eleven young; tbey 
sit by turns, and never quarrel. 

Von Troil, in his " Observations on Iceland,"* 
mcutioos the eider-ducks which furuish tbe 
well-known voft, light, elastic, and cxpensiri 
down, of which a couple of handfhlls squeezed 
together arc snHicient to fill a qlkilt, wbirh 
makes a warm covering like a feather-bed. He 
says that sometimes two females will lay their 
eggs in the same nest, and that they tlvsfi 
agree remarkably well together. 

We have not read nor beard of any other 
species of female bipeds or quadrupeds, which 
or who conduct thentseWea in sioular circiuap 
stances with the like urbanity. 



ON THE GENERAL TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 

FROM THE OLLA PODRIDA, 



A MO VG the vnrious emplo^Tuents which 
engage the attention of niatikind, it is not un> 
plrnsnnt to consider their topics of conversa- 
tion. Every country has some ]ifculiar to 
itself, which, as they deriTC their origin from 
the establishment of custom, and the predo- 
minance of national pride, are permanent in 
tlieir duration, and extensive in their influence. 
Like standing dishes, they form the most sub- 
itantial part of the entertainment, and are 
served up at the tables both of the rich and 
poor. The Dutchman talks incessantly of the 
l>ank of Auistcrdant, the Italian of the carnival, 
the Spaniard of a huTl-fight, and the English 
of politics and the weather. 

That these last mentioned topics should 
gain so great an ascendancy over the English- 
man, is by no means a subject of wonder. In 
a country where the administration may be 
changed in half a year, and the weather may 
alter in half a minute, the quick and surprising 
vicissitudes must necessarily rouse the atten- 
tion, and furnish the most obvious materinis 
for conversation. From the influence of that 
gra^ ity which • is remarked by foreigners to be 
the characteristic of the Inhabitants of Britain, 
they are disposed to view these cndemical sub- 
jects in a gloomy light^ and to make them the 



parent«.of sullctt dissatisfaction, and ideal dit- 
tress. John Bull, with a contracted bruw, aad 
surly voice, complsiaa that we hav^ April in 
July, and (hat tlie greatest patriots are shaiue- 
fuily out of place. All this nuty be very triu;; 
but if hia Worship coukl be pereuaded to con- 
fess bis feelinga, he would ackuowlcdj^e that 
the gratification of complainiug is far /it^vi 
inconsiderable, and that if these topics, or 
which he vents his spleen, were taken (roai 
him, little would rensain to occupy his miad, 
or set his tongue in motion. 

Let us indulge for a moment the whtmskal 

supposition, that onr climate wait cbaafcd 

for that of Italy, and our government fbrthst 

of the Turks; the consequences are easy 1<> 

he foreseen— a general silence would reign 

throughout the island, from Port Patriek to 

the Land's End. We shonld be wdl qualified 

for the school of Pythagoras. Oar 8tlco<^9 

indeed, would scarcely be limited lUcc that of 

his scholars to five years. Every hoosc in 

England would resemble the monasteiy of Ia 

Trappe, where the monks are no better than 

walking statues. The only talkers among ut 

would be physicians, lawyers, old maids, and 

travellc!!^. The physician might fatigtie ^ 

with hia Materia metUcu, the lawyer with ^ 
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iam actions, the old maid vith difficult . 
at cards, aad the trarclier with the di- j 
ttMwiMs of the Lowrrr without fear of in- | 
torniptiioa or coBtradiction. We shoakl io<»k 
vp to tha»as stmdcnta do to proicf sors reading 
Wctvrea, and ¥ke poor Dido feel a pleasure in 
the eaeonraipeiBeat of loquacity. 

fltarovjve iterum Semens mf^'trc lahoren 
I^rpoicity pendttque iterum narruntis ab ere. 

*' She fondly bcfp biin to repeat ourp more 
" The Trojau story thiit she heard before ; * 
" Then to distraclion rharm'd in rapture hung 
" Ou everj word, and died upon his tongue." 

PITT. 

The fi^anie at whist would he played with 
uninterrupted traB^iulUty, and tlie cry of 
silence in the courts of justice might be omit- 
ted witboat the smallest inconvenieuce. lu 
abort, all the English who went abroad would 
be entitled to the compliment which was paid 
a nobleman at Paris. A lively French Mar- 
^n'M, after having been a whole eveuing iu his 
company without hearin«^ him articulate a 
syUable, remarked, that ** Milord Angloia had 
admirable talents for taciturnity.^' 

Prodigality prevails in town and economy in 
the country, in more instances than may at 
first be imagined. In town, Ruch is the num- 
ber of newspapers, that the coffee-house 
lounger may sate himself, like a fly in a con- 
' l!fctioner*s shop, with an endless variety. He 
may sec an event set in all possible lights^ and 
may suit it to the complexion of his mind, and 
the sentiments of his party: Such is the ad- 
vantage of a refined metropolis, where profu- 
sion enlarges the dominions of pleasure in 
every direction, and supplies the gi'eatest 
dainties to gratify the vitiated appetite of cu- 
riosity. In the country, the ease is widely 
different. In most genteel familii*s a solitary 
paper is introdneed with the tea-urn and rolls, 
but certain restraints nre laid upon the man- 
ner of perusing it; half the news is read the 
first morning, and half* is reserved- lor the en- 
tertainment of the next. This firugal distri- 
bntiott in the parionr is, without doubt, adopt- 
ed from something similar which takes place 
in the store-room. The mistress of the family 
dispenses the proper quantity of pickles and 
preserves, and then locfct the door till the fol- 
lowing day. Our affairs in the east are settled 
at one time; whilst the burgomasters and the 
Princess of Orange are left to their fate till 
another. Enough is read to furnish the fami- 
ly with subjects for cetiversation ; and as 
topics are not nnmerous, the tliread of politics 
is spnn very fine. Little Miss wonders, when 
•he bears papa mdjnst the afiairt of the nation. 



that he is not a parliament man, and tbinlitf 
that if the King were ever to hear of him, he 
would certainly be made prime-minister. 

There is 'if the expression may be allowed) 
a rsefiuement in our fears. A rational appre- 
hension of impending evil is the raotber of 
security, hut the mind that is ten ificd by re- 
mote dangers is weak aud ridiculous. The 
imagination is like a magnify iui(-glass, wlilt h 
by euloi'ging the dimensions of distant objr; is, 
niaUts them appear formidable. It is (lie 
office of reason to place tlieiu in proper situa- 
tions, and to suggest, that we are not export .^d 
to their efi'ccts. The Neapolitan, who lives 
at the foot of Vesuvius, has just cause ior 
trembling at the symptoms of an eruption; 
but he may tlepend upon it, his vines are iu 
no danger from the volcanos in the niuon. 
The stock-holder may well fear the cousc- 
quences of the Belgic commotions. The far- 
mer, whose bay is scattered over the meadows, 
may without the imputation of weakness, Ijc 
vexed at the torrents of rain. But why should 
the man, who has no concern but to walk from 
Cheapside to Whitechapci, apply to his baro- 
meter ten tinges before he ventures out } or be 
disturbed iu his dreams for the safety of tUn 
Grand Signior^ 

A club was once established by certain 
gentlemen, whose minds were too much po- 
lished by their travels not to banish every thing 
that is interesting to John Bull. Among their 
rules and orders it was enacted, that no men- 
tion should be made of the state of the weather 
or politics, but that all their conversation 
should turn upon literature aud virtu. It 
happened that the president of the club, who 
M'a& a pretty petit nwitre of twenty stone, was 
attacked by a violent ague. He was seized i* ith 
a cold fit v.hiUt adjusting a dispute between 
two dilettiiutiy whether the church of Santa 
Mar' a m Navieelli, was larger than Santa Mariet 
iu V'alicelli. This important argument was in* 
terrupti*d by the president's digression in 
abuse of the English climate, which he de- 
clared was calculated for no beings under the 
lAin but dra)'men and shepherds. Some of 
the fraternity talked peremptorily of expelling 
him from the society, for breaking the first 
rule, and introducing a subject which ought 
to be left to the ca»Mi///e. After great animo- 
sity, and abundant altercation, it was tinnlly 
determined to expu age the rule, because they 
could not engage a party who were sufficiently 
refined by Ugneurs to be freed from the grievance 
of their English constitutions. 

It was once seriou.sly discnssed by the 
French Academy, whether it was possible for 
a German to be a wit. It would be mem 
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tvorthy of the gagacity of the same learneik 
body to determine, vihcther it be possible for 
an Euglishman to be a politician. To form a 
right decision, let them conrerse with what 
order of m'^n they please, and tbey will find, 
that the rulius: passion is the regulation of the 
political machine. The ferocity which is na- 
tural to islanders may be the reason of onr be- 
in? more disposod to command than obey. 
Hence it is no uocomnion case for a man so 
far to mistake his abilities, as to talk of riding 
the state horse, when he is hardly expert 
enough to shoe him. All persons of rank 
harangue as if the Kecrets of the state would 
be bci^t entrusted to their discretion, as if their 
own address (jualifird them for the most rri- 
tical situation*!, and the judtpment of their 
rulers should be suspended unMl sup^^rior 
SJij^acity pointed out the ricjht path. Whilst 
the barber snap^ his tiugers am >ug his cus- 
tomers, he talks of mani:;ing the Mounseera^ 
and laying on taxes without oppi^'^^sion. The 
aldermen, at a corporation dinner, do the same ! 
over their turbot and venison. To complete | 
the climax, these are the identical points ; 
which perplex the understanding of the Kingv 
imd his counsellors in the cabinet. ! 

Notwithstanding the severity of military 



law, the different orders of society womM sea- 
tain no iigory, i^ like a weH-diaciplined a|iBy» 
they neither broke, their ranks, nor mutinied 
against ther officers. A fSamity is a kiaftoM 
in miMature ; in that domestic, but import* 
ant sphere of gOTernment, «rery man of com- 
mon sense is nble to preside.' The master of a 
weU-regnUted bouse ie more beneficial to the 
state, than a hundred political dedaimers. To 
curb the passions, to fix religious principles 
JA the minds of children, and to govern scr- 
Ants with mild authority, all ultimately pro- 
mote the be.^t interests of the public. Obedi- 
ence branches out in rarions relations. The 
debt which we demand from onr dependaoti, 
we owe to our governors. Snbordinatiou t% to 
a subject, what resignation u to • Christian. 
They are both admirably well calculated to 
sill nee the clamours of pnrty, nnd to adroini' 
ster the cordial of content. Let the English- 
man repress his murmurs, by reflecting thst 
he is s member of a constUtttion which com* 
bines the excellencies of all goremments : and 
that he breathes in a climate which permftK 
him to be exposed to the air more dsyi 
in a year, and more hoora in n day, withont 
inconyenience, than any other in Bnrope. 



THE LADIES' TOILETTE; or, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BEAUTY. 
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Chap- XIV. 

Oftltt Costnetics used for the purpose t^fbeaui {fifing the Skin, 



T7Nt>m the general term of cosmetics are 
•omprchended all the expedients invented to 
preserve its beauty or to correct its defects. 
AH the processes which arc used to embellish 
the skin, to soften it, to maintain its freshness 
and lustre, to give colour to the complexion^ 
to prevent or efface wrinkles, to whiten or clean 
the teeth, to stain the hair and the eye-brows— 
all these processes, I say, form a part of the 
numerous class of cosmetics. In this chapter 
we shall treat only of such as immediately re- 
late to the embellishment of the skin ; the 
others will of course be placed In the chapters 
treating particularly of the cares that ought to 
be bestowed on each particular part of the 
body. 

Many people may perhaps be disposed to 
aak^— -ought cosmetics to be used at all ? 



Some nutbon having demonatrated the m» 
efficacy of many cosmetics, and even the dsa- 
geroos tendency of others, hnre thought fit to 
proscribe them all; they have, theidore, pn>- 
nonuced a severe sentence upon them. Among 
the rest, certain medical men have adopted 
tbis opinion, and because some of the con- 
positions admitted to the toilette oi the ladies 
were either uaelese or daugecous, they bare 
concluded that none ougbt to be used, and 
that water alone might be substituted with 
advantage in ihe place of them all 

It is certainly unjast to draw general con- 
clusions from individual fiacts. « Would thess 
same learned doctors jproacribe all aediciBcs, 
because some of tbedi are danferooa ? On^i 
we to reuonnce the aid of all physidaas, he- 
I cause some of th^kiU th^ paliuU? Csr- 
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tainly Aot ; let a5P choose the best physici&iiif, 
the best medkinfis, and the best cosmetics. 
But to come to the point. 

If there Were nothing^ to do bnt to oppose 

, authoritj^ fo aathority/I could find.an inftnite 

number of writers^ ancient and modern, who 

hate recommended the use of the means which 

art has enabled us- to discorer, to erafaelliBh 

nature. 0»e of them has not thought it an- 

wo»tb)rofthe 'medical science to devote his 

attention to the care "necessary for either 

prescvridg or repairing beauty, and has left us 

a work on that subject. 

Another more modern author has obf^erred, 
** that the skin, resembling a spi(ler*s web in 
texture, is susoeptibAe of the sUiehtest irapres- 
atioas ; to moistcm, to nonrish, to polisb it 
with cosmetic pomatums, mucilages, detergent 
and bitter o(iatment9, is perfectly suited to its 
nature."' 

I find in the work of a third, that beauty 
cannot eicist without the concurrence of the 
means which ensure the preservation of 
health. At the same time it requires particu- 
lar caica ; it must Ij^ improved, and I might 
crea aay, cultivated, for this brilliant produc> 
tion of civilisation and luxury does nut appear 
-with all its attributes and all its charms in the 
wild state nor under the influence of laborious 
professions or chilling penury/" 

On this subject I could produce a hundred 
authorities far one on the opposite side^ but 
of what use ai*e authorities when facts them- 
selres speak } Has not every one of us an op- 
portunity of observing the astonishing differ- 
ence which exists between females who bestow 
constant and judicious care on the preserva- 
tion of their beauty, and those wh'i neglect to 
cultivate their charms ? If a fortunate change 
of circumstances enable a young female of 
limited means, who scarcely attracted any ob- 
serration^ to attend to the minute details of 
the toilette, we in a short time behold a new 
beauty expand in her. How many village 
^irls, with charms somewhat rustic and figures 
rather coarse, have by means of a residence in 
the city y and the use of the toilette, presented 
us with the brilliant spectacle of the most as- 
tonishing metamorphosis. And to what cause 
mre these prodigies owing? To the use of cos- 
■leticfi. 

It was thus I beheld the celestial beauty of 
Sophia dawn forth. It was thus I beheld her 
charms arrive at the most enchanting perfec- 
tion. Sophia has now ttttamed her eighteeutfi 
aprinffy and she is an elegant and delicate 
mymph. Her dark and coarse complexion has 
required Inatre dnd whiteness ; her lips, at the 
time that they hart become mora deli- 



< cate, have assumed the colour of coral •, her 
' ann is finely turned, and her hands are as soft 
I as satin. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate further on the 
I utility of cosmetics. Let ns now present the 
! ladies with an account of those which iiave the 
best claim to their confidehce and attention. 

BAIiSAM OF MECCA. 

The balsam of Mecca, which is likcwige call- 
ed balsam of Judea, white balsam of Constan- 
tinople, balsam of Egypt, balsam of Grand 
Cairo, and opobalsamum, is a liquid resin of a 
whitish colour approaching to yellow, with a 
strong smell resembling that of a lemon, and a 
pungent and aromatic taste. 

It is one of the most highly esteemed cos^ 
metics, but it is very dear, and extremely diffi- 
cult to be procured genuine. What is sold by 
the name of balsam of Mecca at London and 
Paris, is made by the perfumers at those cities. 
"It is," says M. A. Mongez, in the Memoirs of 
the National Institute, "a mixture of the&nest 
turpentine with aromatic oils, whose aroma ap- 
proaches nearest to that ofthe genuine balsam. 
These imitations sell at the rate of twenty-five 
to thirty-five shillings an ounce, whereas the 
same quantity ofthe real balsam of Mecca can- 
not be procured for less than four g^ucas." 

It is very certain that the babam of Mecca 
manufactured in the west of £urDpt possesses 
noneof the qualities of the genuine badsam; 
it would therefore he desirable to know how to 
distinguish them. The following method has 
been pointed out by a person who has visited 
at Constantinople. Pour a drop into water, 
and put into this drop an iron knitting-needle. 
If the whole ofthe di'op of balsam adheres to 
the needle, this proves that it has not licen 
adulterated. ' To ascertain the degree of de- 
pendence that is to be placed on this kind of 
proof, it is necessary* to have some ofthe bal- 
sam which we are well assured ifi genuine* 

The ladies of Constantinople, and those of 
Asia and Egypt hold the opobalsamum in the 
highest request, and use it to render the skin 
white, soft and smooth. 

The women of the east slightly anoint their 
hands and face with it at night when they go 
to bed; next morning minute scales are 
detached from the skin in every part on which 
this precious balsam has operated. This re- 
novation of the skin reudei*s it incomparably 
white. 

The Egyptian females mak^useofit in a 
di6erent manner. The dark colour of their 
complexion, it is true, requires a stronger dose* 
It is at the bath that they anoiqt themselves 
with this balsam. They remain in the bath 
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till thry are rery wsrni ; tfacy then anoint the 
fhceaud neck, not slisrhtly like thewomcn of the 
Eaat, but with an ample and copious ablntion, 
ruhbin); themsehrea tiH the akm bat imbibed 
the whole. They thea remain ia the bath till 
the fikin is perfectly dry; after which they re- 
main three daya with the face and neck im- 
precated with the Imlsam. On the third day, 
they ai^in repair to the bath and jfo throng^h 
the name procesH. Thia operatkm they repeat 
acveral tiniea fiir the apace of a month, during 
which thtw take care not to wipe the akin. 

The European ladies who hare an oppor- 
tunity of procurinsT a qunntity of thia valuable 
balsam, are more frugal of it; they seldom use 
it purr, hut mix it with other similai' anhstan- 
^C8, and compose a cosmetic balsam which is 
thon«:ht to possess considerable efficacy in 
prrsen'int^ the beauty of the skin. The l>est 
method of making it is as follows j— 

Take equal parts of balsam of Mecca and oil 
of sweet almonds, recently extracted. Mix 
these dru^ carefttlly in a jt^asa mortar, till 
they form a kind of ointment, to three drams 
of which, preriously put into a matrix, pour 
iix ounces of spirit of trine. Leave it to dif^est 
till you have extracted a sufficient tincture. 
Separate this tincture from the oil^ and pnt 
one ounce of it into ei^t onncis of the flowers 
of beans, or others of a similar kmd, and you | 
will have an excellent, milky cosmetic. 

Others make with it a kind of vir|^in-milk. 
For this purpose it is autficient to dissolve the 
balsam of Mecca iu spirit of m itie, or Hungary 
water; then put a few drops of this solution 
into lily-water. 

The balsam of Mecca, notwithstanding its 
great reputation has been decried by some 
Laily Mary Worlley Moutngu describes it as 
having agreed very ill with her. In a letter 
written by li«»r at Bcl8:rade, near Constanti- 
nople toone of her female friends in London, she 
•ays : — '* As to the balsam of Mecca, I will 
certainly send you some j but it is not so easi- 
ly gi*t as yon suppose it, and I cannot in con- 
science advise you to make use of it. I know 
not how it comes to have such universal ap- 
plause. All the ladies of my acquaintance at 
London and Vienna have begged me to send 
pots of it to them. I have had a pi^seut of a 
small quantity (which, I assure you, is very 
valuable,) of the best sort, and with great joy 
applied it to my face, expecting some wonder- 
ful efl'ect to my advantage. The next morn- 
ing j the change indeed was wondei'fUl ^ my 
lace was swelled to a very extraordinary size, 
and all over as red at my Lady H~-— s. It 
remained in this lamentable state three days, 
during which you may be sure I passed my timt ;« 
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iH. 1 believed it wOiMntvcr ka otbeiw 
and to add to my nmtiiflatioa, Mi. 
W^*— y reproached my indifcratian witkoot 
ceasing. However my fdct is slnc^ in itals fso; 
nay, I am toy bf the ladioi hat that it ii 
mnch mended by the opcratkia, which I e«- 
fen I cannot pcreeire in my bakife^-fhtt. 
Indeed if one Wat to form aa opinion of this 
balm from their foces, one should think my 
*ell of it. They all make nae of it aad htve 
the loveliest Uoom in the world. Forsy yirt 
I never intend to cndnre the pain of it agtis; 
let my complexion take its natural coune, mi 
decay in its own due time.** 

Notwithstanding^ thia mishap ishich befel 
Lady Montagu, and which might he oviaf 14 
a variety of causes, it cannot be denied tint 
the balm of Mecca is used with advanta|!f by 
the most beautiful women, and that the Twrk* 
ish Hdics, wlio all make use of it, have, ishet 
ladyship justly observesy the loveliest Moon 
In the world. 

TIRGIN-*MILE. 

This cosmetic ia not a milk, though It Wwt 
that appellation. This nnmeaning aamelm 
been given to several liquids of a very difffffat 
natnre, rendered milky, that is, opaqae and 
Mhitiiih, by means of a light precipitate formd 
and suspended in them. 

I have obsm'cd that the appellation of fir- 
gin-niilk has been given to liquids widely dif- 
fering in their nature, and this assertion I 
shall maintain. Is it not. Indeed, ridiculons, 
that under the same name one pei-ftuner »b»fl 
give me an innocent cosmetic and anotbrr » 
noxious drug, or that I may receive botli at 
different times from the same perfumer? Tor 
this reason I would exhort the ladies to rotn- 
pqse their virgi n- milk themselves, which wonli 
l»e the easiest thing in the world. 

The virgin-milk which is in most gcncrtl 
use, and is the most salutary, is a tinctnre of 
gum-benjamin precipitated by water. 

To.obtain the tinctnre of benjamin takf • 
certain quantity of that gum, pour spirit of 
wine upon it, and boil it till it becomes a nVk 
tincture. 

Virgin-milk is prepared by pouring « fr* 
drops of this tincture into a glass of water, 
which produces a milky mixture. 

This virgin-milk, if the face be washed witk 
it, will give a lieautifnl rosy colour. To rrn- 
der the skin clear and brilliant, let it dry upon 
it without wiping. 

This tincture of benjamin is likewise reconi- 
mended for removing spots, freckles, pinif'^'i 
eresypelations, eruptions, &c. 5 hut its effica<7 
is Tcry (louhtfulj or rather, for the truth oogW 
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to he spoken, it is incapuble of producing any 
•flfect in these cases. We shmli give iti another 
pivec directions for preparing more powerful 
remedies. 

The following kinds of virf iii-milk ai*e rscther 
■imre active in their effects :— 

1. Take equal parts of gnm-benjamin and 
•torax, disMotre them iti a sofficient quantity' 
•>f spirit of wine, which will assume a reddish 
colour, and emit a very di^afreenble smell. 
Some add to it a small quantity of balm of 
Mecca ; pour a few drops into very pure com- 
mon water. The ladies make use of it Mith 
success for washing their faces. 

9' Pound some houso'leek In a marble mor- 
tar^ express the juice and clarify it. M'hcn 
joa want to make use of It, put a small quan- 
tity of it into a glass, and pour uponJt a few 
drops of spirit of wine ; the mixtsre instantly 
forms a kind of curdled milk, exceedingly effi- 
cacious for rendering the skin smooth, and 
removing pimples. 

3. Take an ounce of rock alum and an ounce 
of sulphur reduced to a very fine powder, put 
the whole into a quart bottle, and add to it a 
|>iat of rose-water. Sliake these substances for 



half an hour, which will gire the wiUer the 
appearance of milk. Shake the bottle crery 
time before it is used. Steep a cloth in thii 
liquid. If are it all night upon the face, which 
must ai'terwards be washed with rose and plan- 
tain water. 

The name of virgin^milk is likewise applied 
to a verydiflTerent liquid; I mean the Tinegar of 
lead precipitated with that of water. This ia 
extolled as a remedy for the eruptive disritdera 
of the skin ; but it is repercussive, and of 
course it is often attended with danger; as a 
remedy it ought therefore not to be employed 
without the neceiisary precautions, but ait a 
cosmetic it should never be used, because it 
dries the skin and turns it black. It is never- 
thelcss a fact, that most of the liquids sold by 
the name of rirgin-milk are nothing but an 
extract of lead dissolved inTinegar. 

To spare them the dangers attendant on the 
use of this dangerous drug, I again recommend 
to the Indies to compose their virgin- milk 
themselves, rather than to apply to the per- 
fumei's, who make at least Afteen or twenty 
difierent sorts. 

[To he continued^ 



WAR ;— A DREAM. 

\Coiitinuedfrom Page 274.] 



HF' »aid, and the clouds were split asun- (| had offended her. Surrounded with glory, and 



der, a spreading lustre issued from the %'ault 
of liearen, and the stream of light became so 
dazsling that the blood-stained multitude 
sank to the ground, and vainly sought a 
refuge in the depth of caverns and abysses. 
Though still 'white and untainted, I was 
struck with a respectful fear, and fell prostrate. 
The Divioe Justice appeared descending 
through the pure ether. .She did not wear the 
false attributes which our blindness bestows 
upon her, an angry brow, a sword, and scales; 
•he was clail with a blue mnntle strewed with 
stars of gold: one of her hands wielded a 
Mceptre, composed of a single white flame, 
whilst the other supported her forehead, mark- 
ed with sadness at the thought of being com> 
pelled to punish. On her brow the Almighty 
had imprinted his celestial majesty; the noble, 
though severe expression of her features, in- 
spired a sacred confidence, and she seemed to 
pity those she was about to condemn. What 
sublime beauty shone in her featui'cs, it cre- 
ated love and veneration, it gave birth to the 
mott ttcute regret in tht breasts of those who 



seated on the clouds of heuTen, she listened to 
the groans of sorrow and remorse. The sun 
of truth formed her crown, and the whole ex- 
tent of this awful scene was illumined by its 
beams. Time laid his hour-glass at the feet of 
Justice, and repassing the sand of years, they 
rolleil before ns a second time with a rapidity 
which thought alone could equal. All the 
dead beheld with terror every portion of their 
lives, of which a solemn account was required. 
On the left of the first-born of the Almighty, 
a fanltering voice was heard, the advocate for 

Ithe guilty, afid exerted all its eloquence to jus- 
tify their actions. This weak voice was termed 
Politic ; all its arguments were false, inhuman, 
and extra vagantr A stronger voice, jon the 
right, refuted those vain speeches, it was called 
Humanity J whenever it spoke the murderers 
were struck with terror, owned their guilt, and 
the full knowledge of truth ^increased the 
horrors of their punishment. 

Shrinking from the eyes of Justice, all the 
mighty' conquerors of old stood naked and 
trembling amidctt the crowd. A thoasand Toice« 
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were raittcil signiust oDetin«ie nam, whMD tbcy 
poiuted ont M the author of Uie crimes tbey 
lidd commuted, llie mvnc of Alexander the 
Grrat was thus so often repfoted, that he was 
commanded to make hit appcvoBce. 1 then 
perceWc-d a skeleton of rather a diiuiuitive 
size, red with Mood, ancl hie bead leaning on 
one aide, coming forward with a faltering 
step from his bidinf^ place ; the marmttrs which 
arose as he passed cncreascd bis confusion. 
Weak, short, and naked, be presented a pitifiil 
spectacle of humbled pride. " What," ex- 



claimed the celestial juds^e, ^ is this he who 
led you into guilt? whose mandates you obeyed 
rather than those of equity, bumauity, and 
your own conscience? Contemplate the base 
idol you worshipped, he now feels and owns 
his insignificancy. What spell changed you 
into blood-thirsty slaves, whiUst nature cried 
aloud that yon were not intended to serre the 
ambitions phrcnzy of this madman. As for 
you who contemned my laws, behold what 
looks of horror your very accomplices cast upon 
you, but this is not suflicieot, you must see 
the Tillain with whom you are worthy to be 
compared." She said, an4 waved her sceptre ^ 
a skeleton of nearly the same size as Alexander, 
placed himself by his side. He was not quite 
so deeply stained with blood, but his bones 
were fractured iu several places, and I remark- 
ed that the blows of the executioner^s iron had 
wiped away the largest spots. *' .Behold, 
Alexander," Justice exclaimed, ** behold thy 
pupil, and thy equal if a crown had fallen to 
his lot-, his courage rivalled thine, but fettered 
by circumstances, he was compelled to content 
himself with murdering his fellow citizens 
during the darkness of night. The mortals 
who watch over the strict observation of my 
laws, sncceeckd in bringing the guilty to the 
scaffold; there he owned his crimes, and 
thought himself deserving of the most shame- 
ful end. Blind wretch! there exists no dif- 
ference between thee and this vill(^in; thou 
art even more unfortunate, for no due punish- 
ment has rewarded thy cruel deeds. Power 
has supported thy iron arm, which crushed 
and ravaged the world ; in the flaming cities 
which thy intoxication destroyed, thou hast 
burned my sacred code; thou hast compelled 
thy victims to adore thee as a god ; hast pierced 
the bosom of fiiendship. The fame of thy 
vietories has dattled other monarchs, who 
followed thy path through blood and ruin. 
Approach, C«sar, thou who sbeddest teiun be- 
fore the statue of this mui-dcrcr, longiug 
to deserve the same honour. Neither the 
genius ofKaipB, aor the supplications of thy 
MaadhtffCtfwitryyfOuidaiTCst thy course 3 thy 



dagger tore her' bosom vhils her arms wm 
extended to embrace thee. Yon overthrew tk 
sublime edifices erected by the wisdom of six 
ages, to rear with their seattered ruins the odioui 
towers of dfcspotism. Yoift name, like that of 
Tamerlane, Attilla, Chartes XII. and Tihin^B 
Khan, is held in detestation. The %tnm of 
these conquerors is now proscribed; the blind 
multitude alone lose sight of the criminal ii 
the deceitful glory with which he ii tar* 
rounded. 

'* Princes, conquerors, generals, warfiOTf, 
lay down your assumed greatuesa, ye men of 
blood, and tremble ; you have armed nation 
against nation, you have fostered the serpent 
of war, yon have gloried in devartation, ud 
must answer for the blood which has bees 
shed at your command. Yet the hardened vil« 
lainswhodid not shudder to obey you, whom 
gold seduced or inclination prompted to be< 
come your accomplices, shall meet with ths 
same punishment. What right has a mao tQ 
inflict death upon another? does aot his life 
belong to his Almighty creator ? His deitnic* 
tion is a blow you aim at the supreme Bcisf; 
tremble, homicides, and prostrate before ne. 
No excuse can shelter your guilt; yoar bro- 
thers* blood calls aloud for vengeance; every 
gory stain shall be repaid with the devourisg 
flames of remorse during several figcs; snd 
regret shall still damp your joy when tbe 
clemency of god shall forgive the least criminil 
amongst you, for each spot is tttdeliblc. 

<^The wirth of obtaining the admiration of 
posterity was the motive of yOur actions, yoa 
exclaim; well, you are do6med to suffer 
till the happy moment comes when the eo- 
lightened world will curse wai^ and those who 
have kindled its fires: Alexander, thy nasM 
must be pronounced with horror bytheinhi* 
bitants of that earth where thy folly ordered 
altars to be erected to thine honour; all tbose 
} who have been led astray by thy exaniplei 
must be ranked amongst the greatest crimiDsii 
before a ray of hope of forgiveness can eheer 
thy heart. Bear thy torments with patiesce, 
thou h^t already lost the opinion of laeB, 
thy exploits are deemed acts of injustice, and 
the voice of truth begins to thunder a|siittt 
thy modern imitator.'* 

Another skeleton burst from the croird, sad 
fell prostrate at the feet of Justice. The voies 
on the left became its interpreter. " O DiriBS 
Justice," it exctalined, «« I am entirely covered 
with blood, it boms, it der«urs i^e, and yet I 
have vfivtr slain aoy man.** The voice on the 
right answered : ** Thoii hast never slaiu thy 
leUow-creatores, hut thmi haef celebrated the 
I heroes vho feasted ou dwth and pfcuderi lho« « 
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bast ouide their nsmes and tbe had ouiBple 
of their crimes immortal. Thou-haat buimd 
the temples of tbe murderers with laarela, and 
poiatcd to the eyes of mortals a fiUse gloryf 
that aiands ou the ruins of desolated cities, of 
polluted altars, and flaming palaces. Was the 
aUui|:hter of mankind a fit subject for the lan- 
Ipiai^e of the gods to celehnite> Yon ought to 
have bathed the wounds of suffering humanity 
with your tears ; to hare employed - the vast 
genius with which nature had endowed your 
aonl to enforce her sacred and eternal rights. 
Yoor poems would have then been more sub- 
lime and worthy of admiration. By exposing 
the sons of war to the ^ntempt of nations, 
and the hatred of posterity, you would have 
overin^ped the car of sanguinary lame, and 
tarn the purple mantle from her shoulders. 
Uumnaatyy weeping with joy, Vould have clasp- 
ed yoo to her bosom, the praise of the virtuous 
and the wise, and tbe approring smile of 
Hearen would have repaid your toils. But 
BOW whilst thy works are read and admired on 
aocount of the melody of thy numbers, the 
nbosethon hast made of thy superior talents 
ahall mfeet with ita due recompense. 

AUa! Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, these emi- 
nent bards, these cowardly flatterers of lawless 
power, followed the steps of this disconsolate 
Khade. They were punished, like Homer, fur 
having praised and caressed the monster who 
the proscription of the noblest Roman 



citixen^ ; for having deceived the world with 
faarmonioiis but servile numbers, and given 
Che shamelnl CKAmple of calling gods those 
who wear or uenrp a diadem. All the his- 
toriaiia who OMcealed truth, all the flatterers 
who advised those crimes which they feared to 
commit, all who abused the noble seienoe of 
eloqneiioe and perverted its end, received the 
same punislunent as though they had shed 
hummi blood. They were ranged amidst the 



foes to humanity, and in reality, Macbiavel 
was in his closet, when wielding bis pen, what 
the ferocious Nero was on his throne. 

" Appear now, beloved heroes,'' said Justice, 
*'who have only fraght to conquer peace! 
Ve whose Vulour has been a shield to the weak, 
a shelter for virtue and innocence; equally 
superior to your enemies both in wisdom' and 
true courage. Approach, humane warriors, 
venerable defenders of your conntrj*, benefac- 
tors of mankind. Yon mix your tears with 
the blood which you- were compelled to shed; 
sorrow no more and cease to regret the past ; 
Nature, whose cause you espoused pleads aloud 
in your favour.** She finished, and I beheld 
Sesostris, Epamtnondas, both Scipios, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Charlemagne, and Henry lY. 
They were spotless ; the daaxUng beams of tbe 
sun of truth streamed around them, and in- 
creased thedarkncsd of the stains of the guilty. 
On a sudden Justice nodded, and the latter 
were plunged into the gnUs of hell, there to 
dwell in torments till remorse should hasten 
the rapturous hour of mercy. I found myself 
among the few who were permitted to lift up 
the hands of gratitude towarda Heaven ; how 
joyfully bcat^my heart, I was freed from the 
company of the wicked, and mingled with the 
chosen servants of God whose hymns of praise 
and adoration gladdened the listening host of 
the sky. 

Ou a sudden a discharge of artillery burst 
m^ slumbers ; it was intended to proclaim n 
victory. The people who only perceive the 
splendour of a tr iuni ph shouted with exultation ^ 
whilst I, stealing away from the tnmnltuous 
scene of popular rejoicings, retired to a lonely 
spot, sheltered by distance from the pealing 
thunders of the cannon, and the intoxication 
of the multitude J and beneath the wing of 
peace and silence wrote the foregoing dream 
atUl warm in my memory. £. R. 
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A YOUTH who had often bathed in a river 
hi which there wen many quicksands, once 
more veatuf«d in, and narrowly escaped from 
death. His elder brother, who a few months 
befiire had faHcn in 1ot« with a beantifnl girl, 
won her affeoti<MiB» «id married her, and in 
thoae months had often wished both wife, and 
the marriage st^e far enongh, hearing of the 



danger his brother had been in, aaid to h(m : 
'' i am more surprized at your Hicape, than at 
the danger you have been in ; how conlfl .you 
be so foolish as to trust this dangerous ele- 
it did not at other times deceive 






you 

** Then let it stm less beawMider to ypu, 
(said the other) that your wife, since ths time 

Qq 
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she has beeu your wife, often given you cause 
for repeutanre ; w ho told you to trnsit $0 fickle 
A sex, aa the female, because a pretty girl 
smiled on you, aud fur days seemed to think 
well of you?" 

** And what would you have had me do with 
this sexr 



« Study and lcarn.it wdir 

'< Fool ! it wopU be like telUa? a sctiBaa, 
after he had sufifcrcd all storraSf to kara tk 
depth and every ruck iu the lathonlcH detp*, 
to both purposes one conunoa oonrst oC lifc 
would uot be sufficient, which iddoni cntdl 
eighty or ninety yean.'' 
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Among the many translations of foreign 
worlcs which aie continually issuing from the 
presH, it is not the most flattering to the lite- 
rary character of the nation to obeterve how 
large a number display a lamentable want of 
judgment in the selection, and of ability in the 
exocntion. This b particularly evident in the 
productions of German writers, whi^ have 
bi>en submitted to the public in an English 
drcKs. The German language presents a rich 
nine of literature that yet remains to be ex- 
plored, most of our translators having con- 
fined their researches too near the surface to 
reach the sterling ore. 

It is with the greater pleasure we announce 
the Npcedy appearance of a translation from 
that language, of a work of real merit and 
utility, and which cannot (ail to prove highly 
4ntcresting to every class of our fair readers. 
W'je allude to the *< History of the Female Sex, 
by Professor Meiners, of Gotttngen, which has 
justly obtained a place among the classical 
productions of his country. Tlie author de- 
forihes the state of the sex, both in ancient 
aud modern times, among the principal na- 
tions of the globe -, investigates the causes of 
its degradation among some, and its power 
among others ; and inquires into the conse- 
<)uenccs of the influence which it has exer- 
cised aud still enjoys over society, manners, 
dress, and public affairs. The number of cif- 
rious anecdotea with which M. Meine» ban 
interspersed these volumes, together with the 
fund of information which they contain, ren- 
der them equally amusing and instructive. 

We are happy to know that the translation 
«f this interesting perfsrmance will be such 
as uot to dingrace the original. The subjoined 
extracts, with which we have been favoured, 
will convince our readers that it is not the 
w^rk of aa inexperienced pen, and will like- 



wise enable them to 
manner of the author. 
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ACCOUNT or TIfF GAGERS, AN AFRICAH 

NATION. 

^ ** To the nations who formerly, at least, 
were ruled with despotic power by femskty 
belong the Gagers, the most savage and fero* 
cious of all the cannibal tribes of Africs, ao^ 
even of the world. 

" These Gagci-s achieved the greatest coA' 
quests under the govismmen^ of qaeeos; from 
a queen they received their conatitiition asd 
laws, which, so far from appearing to han 
been framed by a man, much less by a Cnnalc, 
seem more congenial with the nature of tbt 
tiger ; it is, indeed, scsrcely possible to coO' 
ccivc that they can ever be ^iJwerved. It vis 
a queen who commanded her sulgects to nits* 
sacre all their enemies without mercy, tod 
afterwards to qnaif their blood, and feast ufMB 
their flesh- The same queen ordered ti»t ji« 
woman should^ on pain of death,, be delivered 
in the camp^^ that, under the sauic penaltfi 
no twins, no children with natural infirmities, 
aud, in general, no male iuiauts sbpaid be 
reared; aud if some were secreted imineai- 
ately after the birth, contrary to the la«« '^ 
this despotic sovereign, that such of tbeffl, at 
least, as cut the upper teeth before the \ofi&, 
should be dispatcfaod without mercy, becaaaa 
it was predicted that the state .of the (»«««« 
would be overthrown by persons of that de* 
scrip tiou. When the qu«en ps-oinulgated th» 
unnatural decree, dooming all the male cliil- 
dren of her waniorts tp fdestructioo, in order 
to ensure their ready compliance, she direcleo 
her only son, an infant at the breast, to be 
brought forward in the presence of the »h«l|| 
army, threw him into a mortar and pouuded 
bim, unmoved by the cries.of the iiUaot, ¥ 
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the horrid Bpecta<4« of the m«iigled relics of 
the mnoeeDt rictim. Yi'he^ nhe had reduced 
the body of her ch Id to a shapeless mass, she 
mhi^d with it various kinds of hert)s, pow- 
ders, Icaw, and oib^ set it over a lire, And pre- 
paccd aa ointment, which, she declared, would 
render her invulnerablo. Tliis assurance, and 
the example of their queen, overcame the 
feelings of nature in all their warriors of both 
•exes, who fbllowcd iUe standard of this 
crowned female mon^tter. All the new-boni, 
or infant males in the whole camp were slaugh- 
tered, and this practice was continued for 
mauy years. Among the nc^ro women to 
whom Cavazsi -administered baptism, some 
acknowledged, with tears, that they -had killed 
five, others seven, and others i^;ain ten chil- 
dren with their own hands. 

** Notwithstanding the despotic authority 
of the legislatrix of the Gagers, she was un- 
able, even by the strictest prohibition, to re- 
strain her warriors from regaling themselves 
with the ilcsh of women. Rich and powerful 
chieftains continued to keep whole flocks of 
young girls, as they would of lambs, calves, 
or 8ny other animals, and had some of them 
daily slaughtered for the table; for the Gagers 
prefer^ human flesh to every other species of 
animal food •, and among the different classes 
of human kind, they hold that of young fe- 
males in particular estimation.'^ 

« 

CHARACTER OF THE WOMEN OF THE AN- 
CIENT CERMANSv 

'( When the men were engaged in distant 
expeditions, or long-pi'otracted wars, they were 
always accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren. These objects, according to the testi- 
snooy of Tacitus, and all other Roman authors, 
most powerfully stiniiilated the valour of the 
ancient Gerftians ; they were the most solemn 
witnesses and the a-armcst panegyrist of their 
achievcnientp. When the German heroes 
were wounded, they bad recourse to their mo- 
thers, or their irives, who sacked, cleansed, or 
dressed their wounds •, all the women of Ger- 
many and the North btiing thoroughly skilled 
ill the virtues of sin^ples. EVen during the 
engagcnient, wives and mothers mingled with 
the ranks of the combatants, carrying them 
refreshments, and renewing their intreaties 
and exhortations to fight valiantly, that they 
and their children might not full into the 
hands of their foes, and be dimmed tp iuerita- 

- 'I 



H hie slavery. . Wives and daughters, provided 
with the attire and the arms of men, very 
often Jbught most courageously beside their 
husbands and fathers ; and hence the Romans 
flnequently observed the bodieis of armed wo- 
men in the field of battle among- the slain. 
When the German warriors, unable to with- 
stand the attack of a superior enemy, began 
to yield, the women, by their lamfsntattons and 
reproaches, very often roused and inflamed 
their drooping courage to such a degree, that 
they returned to the charge, and attacked th« 
enemy with redouUed fury, in order to rescue 
the dear objects of their love, their wives and 
children, from captivity. When intreaties, 
tears, and reproaches eould not prevail on th« 
dismayed combatants to renew the charge, 
the women and girls mounted the raiupart 
with which the German camps were sur^t 
rounded, placing themselves in hostile array 
against their dastardly brothers and husbands, 
as well OS against the enemy, and with spears 
and sworda making no less havoc among their 
fugitive countrymen than among their vic- 
torious pursuera. When, therefore, the Ro- 
mans had routed the German armies, after the 
most obstinate engagements, they had fre- 
quently such bloody battles to fight at th« 
ramparts, upon which th^ wives, sisteni, and 
daughters of the slaughtered warriors hacf^ 
posted themselves, that the conquerors ac« 
knowledged they could not have been victo^ 
rious, had the men displayed the same in* 
vincible intrepidity as the women. As the 
love of liberty overcame the tenderness for 
husbands and children, so the fear of scr^'i- 
tude far outweighed the fear of death in the 
bosoms of the generous females of all the 
Celtic nations. When these heroines . wcic 
suri'ounded and disarmed, and saw no possi- 
bility of escaping the horrors of everlasting 
slavery, they generally dispatched each other, 
or hanged themselves, having previously 
strangled their infants, or dashed out their 
brains against stones. Tliis valour, and this 
love of liberty, were perpetuated undimini&hcd 
amons: the Celtic fair till the comnienccnient 
of the present ceutui7 ; and I sincerely hope 
that these vhtues of tlie mothers may be 
transmitted unimpaired to the latest genera- 
tions.*' 

The work here announced will foi-^ four 
handHome volumes, afid is expected to u^tpi ^r 
very sOon. 
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THE DQG OF MELAL 



tJ!rB«Rth« Creeks of Ihe middle a^ the 
trt of sculpture, after the famoas destruction 
of their atBtaeii) never more i^entared power- 
fiiHy to raise its liead. Paintings were the 
sole ornamentii of their temples and palaces; 
and a hundred pictures were more easily foun4» 
thbn a single statue. The descendants of Phi- 
dias ond Scopas bm much forgot the arts of 
their foi'efethers, as the valour of Miltiades 
and Themistocles was forgotten by them. 

During a few years only, 'under the Em- 
peror Constant ine X. this art appeared to be 
flattered with a more favourable destiny. He 
had seen Italy before his ascent to the throne, 
had presenred his liking to the remains of Ro- 
wan- grandeur lie had there seen, and encou- 
ragied his subjects to imitate their example. — 
He succeeded ! No sooner did the artists per- 
ceive that from him might be acquired what 
artists, particularly natives, so seldom meet i 
with— support and reward, than they imnie- j 
dhitely collected around him in numl>rrR, em- ^ 
bellished.his residence, and bowed at liis nud. 

One of the most fortunate of tbcf^e work- , 
men in metal and marble, was Melon ion. The 
fame of his art, and the purencss of his heart 
were equally great ; and -he felt not less by the 
view of a fine form, than by listening to an in- 
tesesting and aOecting tale. 

Onee, about the going down of the sun, as 
he was preparing to Iravc off his employment, 
a man bent douij^le with age, entered his work- 
shop, aud begged leave to look at his statues. 
His white hair, a certain sublimity in his eyes, 
the fire of which age might have diminished, 
hut could not extinguish, his dress simple, 
rather indiflferent than good, but cleanly and 
decent, the animated look with whieh he sur- 
veyed the masterpieces ha beheld, the few ob- 
servations he made ou them, but those few so 
pointed->-all this induced the artist to pay 
more attention to liis visit than he nsaally 
did to the daily interrupters of his work. The 
stranger had now viewed all the pieces, and 
through a particular chance it so happened, 
they were all dedicated to famous warriors. 
The war with the Arabs, which was alone in- 
terrupted by an armistice, never ended by a 
peace-— occupied in particular the contempo- 
raries of Melonion ; and the grateful Constaa* 
tine had desliaedfor many of his generals, 
■loaumcnls of immortality. 

This siogu ar coiocidence did not escape the 
old BaB> vrho having at last finished his ex- 



aminations, ^turned hii&self to Mcloaiaa-r 
" All your excellent works (sMd he) sk, mI 
perceivs, dedicated to heroes. To then slwf, 
perhaps, you have devoted yonr artT 

" To them, e\'en the least. 1 love uMiiivA 
too well to be fond of their destroyed ; Ui^t 
you find my workshop ao fiiU of their mt^- 
ments, is merely accidental, and to cosit^s 
honestly, an accident thatoccasioasineoiwe 
paiu than pleasure. As artists, are ve oit 
oftener obliged to follow the commaads of om 
employers than the impulse of our owu Ik- 
elinations? Often, whilst occupied on the ev 
ploits and characters of these warriors, ray 
chisel is apt to drop from my hand. Yes**!'. 
1 hope, believe me, when I tell you, that ibe 
bloody marks ra this marble, not urnkjipnt^'}. 
refer often to their swords." 

«« Two-fold fame fur that artist, who with » 
head and a hand possesses also a wiil! for a 
deserving being, under whatever foim fate had 
decreed him to, appear, you would then «iJ- 
liii^ly employ your chisel ?" 

*« Most certainly, as soon as he is really 

proved deserving!" 

" O that he was I that he was. Neither >o8 
nor I will ever have it in oar power to be so u 
a higher degree.** 

In the eyes of the old man, as he sttflfJ 
this, tcai-s glistened, and bis voice fhan?^ 
fi-om the deliheriiteness of age, to the eagif- 
ness of youth.— He proceeded :— 

" But the price, artist, « hichfyou fix oa • 

monument from your hands ?" 

" Two thousand golden heranlin*-" 

" Much, very much! yet not more thas h^ 

is worth." 

« And who is this being (asied Melonion, 

somewhat surprised), of whom you 1*^*^ ^**'^ 

spoken?" . . 

« One more answer, before I dises^ «» ^ 
Would you, since yon do not confine yoB»^^ 
to heroes, deem a being of s difi'erent ^v^'^^ 
deserving your *chisel, if hi« cond«*" ^^ 
otherwise justly desei-ving of admirati'*" * 
praise ?'* ^. 

The embarrassment of the statuary 
pi'eased at every word of the « trance'- .^ 

«♦ A being of a different sp^^cws? 

it you mean r ^^„i 

" you will be still more astouishfU w 

name him to yt.u."*' 
<* So, name hiu then.** 
" My dog,'*^ 
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Xhe old man spoke truth— Melunion at the 
two vords appeared thunderstruck — looked 
doubtfully, uuw full into the eye of th« stran- 
l^*r — now on his miserable dress —-now on the 
ground, 'i his .de^adiu:^ commisoion alone 
•ottn filled hini with the idea, that either the 
stranger waa frantic, or, by some one itent, 
tUro«i;C:h envy, to deride him. Vet his former 
sensible eonversntion contradicted the first 
suspicion, whilst the noble geoerous warmth 
of bts tone and look consideraMy weakened the 
second — it was, however, a minute at least, 
bHore Melon ion recovered himself^ he then 
with cahnness replied : " You arc right, ve- 
nerable old man 1 Yonr proposal really sur- 
prises me— it is the first of the kind that has 
erer been made to me — is it in jest, or io 
cmrnest ?*** 

'< Reallv in earnest." x 
^ Have yon salficieutly reflected ou it ?** 
*« Perfectly." 

^* And also the expenoe of the two thousand 
bezant ins >*' 

« On that also." 

^* And of the security you 'must give me, 
that this work, supposing I undertook it, is 
not ondertaken in vain f 

'^ For titat, this stone shall be your secu- 
rity.'** He drew, us be said this, a ring from 
off his finger, the form of which, even with- 
out the preceding conversation, would alone 
have excited the snrprisc of Melonion. It 
could not in reality be called any longer a ring, 
it was only the casket of what once had been 
•ne, with some remains of its former splen- 
dour. The magnitude of its empty sockets, 
nhewfed the worth it had formerly possessed, 
and the two stones that remained, was a still 
more certain proof. The artist, who was well 
acquainted with the worth of jewels, valued 
one at about four thousand ducats of the pre- 
sent coin, and the other at half of that sum. 

fio longer could he repress his curiosity and 
wonder. — "Old man!'^ he exclaimed, as he 
sprang up, and carefully nhuttiug the already 
half-closed door ; " Old man ! 1 conjure you 



science, and that for me is enough. Have yo« 
a room less fiMHiuented by those who may wish 
to speak with, or disturb yon — conduct me to ^ 
it, and your curiosity shall be gratified." Me- 
j Ion ion complied with his desire — they sat 
down, and the stranger thus began :— « 

" My father was king over the greatest part 
of ludostan.— I, Melai, bis eldest sop, and the 
peaceful inheritor of bis throne." Astouished 
and filled with awe, th* artist attempted to 
rise ; but the old man gnuptd hif hand, and 
prevented him with a friendly smiie^— ^'* For- 
bear (said he), it is the lot of monarehit to be 
flattered io good fortune, censured after death 
—in misery despised by thousaads, and only 
now and then, from one elevated soul, to meet 
with sympathy. Be you this last, and I am 
more than contented. My father (continued 
he, after a few moments* pause) was a wariike 
prince, before whom his.ueigbbourt trembled, 
and his subjects were afraid. I was his oppo- 
site ; for from my youth thct chief desires of 
my heart were peace, and the love of my peo- 
ple. He had grown grey iu battle, and regard- 
ed his armour as the decorations of a bride- 
groom. 1 unwillingly put it on, and never 
without the most fervent prayer, that I aaight 
soou be permitted to lay it oS for ever. 

*< In my forty-eighth year, I yet retained ^U 
the fullness of health, all the powers of a youth 
at twenty,— .and at these years 1 • saw a girl 
prostrate herself at the foot of my throne— 
A girl, such as I had never yet beheld! A 
milder eye, a finer form, a more lovely bosom, 
no artist had ever painted, hardly imagined ; 
and when she began to speak,' the tones alone 
of her voice were powerful, even for those who 
understood not her language. Before her pe« 
tition was known, it was granted; and her 
suit might as well hare been unjust, as it 
proved just, without danger of being lost* 
Her complaint was against a covetous uncle, 
who woukl have sold her to a deformed euer* 
vated man, alike cripple in soul and body, as 
a sacrifice to his lust, or rather an incitement 
to his desires ; and you may easily oonceivn 



■ 



to tell me who jou arc? and what you require 
of me r 

** What I require, you alrrndy know •, but 
to discover who I am, rrqnii'cs consideration 
-—at least I mii!'t exact from you au oath of the 
utmost secrecy i** 

<« Which I will make. It is true, au oath I 
have been used to reserve fiir things alone of 
the utmost importance, and indeed without 
one, my unirapeach<'d character might render 
von sufficiently easy." 

^ Not your charactf'r, but the tone of your 
appeal. It is the tone of an unspotted con- 



how my judgment decided. 

'* But not so easy can you imagine how I 
felt as she prepared to retire from before my 
throne. The feelings of a youth of sixteen, 
who is in danger of being bereaved of his first 
love, are trifling compared to it. Had not my 
rank forbid, I had gladly hastened after tier, 
embraced that fine neck before all my sulgeett, 
and kissed those lips of coral. 

*' I called her back ouce more. As she tum<» 
ed round, it was as the breaking fbrtli of th0 
sun on a lowering day; the clouds disperse, 
and the' bright region around sewM to haTe 
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been new created. I have declared you free', 
beautiAil GuVmanac, cried I *, and ai a proof 
of yonr fn*edoni, it now rc«ts with yoa to gire 
eren your sovereij^, before biii people, a fti- 
Tourabic anauer, or a denial. Would you ac- 
cept of a place among ' my wonieu ? 'She 
blushed.*'— 

* My aovereif n baa to command P 
** But how then, if he will not command?" 

* It then will be the greatest happiness of 
his slave to anticipate his smallest wishes.* 

t< From that* moment she ^^as the sole arbi- 
tress of my heart. 1 dismissed my whole ha- 
rem ; and Gulmanac from that hour reigned 
over me, through love, as unlimited as I, by 
birtb-ri)([ht, over my dominions. 

** Soon afterwards they broiiu;ht me a man, 
whom they accused of murderous intentions 
towards his nephew. His defender was, strani^ 
enough, the nephew himself. He refuted the 
accusers so warmly by a relation of the nume 



I " Notwitlistanding the warmth of my l«ii| 
j I yet knew little, or not at all, jealousy, the 
general falling attendant on this pa«sion. GuV 
manac was mistress of ray heart, and, jreatl| 
as the custom of the country and raul» decreed 
the revei-se, also mistj-ess of her freedom. Bj 
little chearful suppers, some of my courtien 
were often permitted to' see her while they at- 
tended on us 5 \es! more than once I laid aside 
all majesty, and suflerrd Ebn Macbmud tu tit 
by my side, and partake of our mejd. 

" I have never yet learnt, whether perhapi 
in the beginning, from 6ome remaius of faith 
and gratitude, Ebn M^irhmnd did not endea- 
vour to suppress those iuoliuations, v, iiicb soon 
mastered his whole heart ; bu.' this I unhap- 
pily luo^oon experienced, t>»tit a rival is lu be 
fenred even by a monarch. For as it" vuier, 
during my government, could not bare auy 
hopes of einbezzling the be^t jewel in my 

, ^ __ , crown, the perfidious being conctivcd the tx- 

rous benefits which his uncle had conferred on I ' pedient of setting himBcIf up as lord over In- 
him ; conducted the cause of the accused in j| dostan. Perhaps he already perceived some- 
ao much superior a manner to the defendant M thing in the eyes of the beautiful Guluianar 



himself; shewed so noble a confidence in the 
virtue of others, such experience, capat ity, 
eloquence, and humanity, that he soon pos- 
sessed himself of my heart. I drew him from 
his mediocrity, bestowed on him one honour- 
able post after the t>ther, and found him in 
every respect so useful, that at last I declared 
him my fiivt vizier, and conferred. on him the 
name of Ebn Machmnd. My son grew up : 
he was the handsomest youth in the whole 
kingdom, and the most accomplished in every 
manly exercise. H is soul was also truly worthy 
•f the body it inhabited ; he ended fortunately 
a couple of short campaigns against a neigh- 
bouring ibe, and when returned with fame and 
victory, he slill remained the^ modest youth, 
the dutifal son he was before he went. • 

*^ Who would not now have considered me 
one of the most fortunate of mankind ; who 
would not have imagined my prosperity unal- 
terable? A wife, so lovely and good ! a vizier, 
■o experienced and tried ! both the more deeply 
indebted to me, as the lower I found, the high- 
er I had exalted them. A f4uccessor to my 
throne, who appeared to dread, rather than 
wish my death ; subjects who adored met 
Peace without, prosperity within, la the mid- 
dle of a welUspeut life, yet with all the powers 
of yonthtul health ; and hutly, all this oon- 
nected with that bliss ho seldom found in cot- 
tages, hardly ever on a tin-one ; with the great- 
•St of all blessings, t conscience without stain ! 
O how much was I then to be envied ; how 
useless appeared to me the parental caution, 
and the parental ring ; but alas, how much 
too soon was I in want of the latter ! 



which gave to a young fascinating man, a 
marked preA.>rcnce over the husband of fiAj 
yeai's ; perhaps, he also knew the heart* of 
women, geuerall/ speaking, but too well, not 
to know that by every change of fortque, tbeic 
aflPectious are also liable to change. 

"Hi* endeai'ours and ideas were now di- 
rected towards acquiring a* party amongst the 
populace, and he soon succeeded but too welli 
for when I before obsei-ved, that I was adored 
by my subjects, I certainly meaut merely the 
greatest part of them. The presumpluoni 
idea of being universally beloved,, is madness 
in any brain, and would be trcble^ roadless m 
the head of a monarch. He will ever gire of- 
fence to some while be satisfies others j cjeu 
while he is parentally employed for the welfare 
of the whole, he win disappoint the expecta- 
tions, or at least the advantage of individuals. 
Moreover, with me the discoulcuted party *«» 
the smallest, it iii true in number, but the roost 
formidable in power,— the party of the war- 
riors. My peaceful government deprircd them 
of the rich phxnder which they had often oh- 
tained under my father! With displeasure 
they saw that protected through peaceful ^ 
I icy, which they could alone appropriate, and 
at the same time destroy, under corer of th« 
sword. Theiy discontents di(4 not ^^^^P*^^ 
observations Of £bn Machmnd ; he stirred 
them op to demaiid War, and highvr jlay j w« 
he pessnaded to detary both ; and hardly bad 
the unfortunate No! passed my lip«, ^^^ ^ 
bimself^-thenow immasked trailor-ftoodat 

their head, and taUced to »t tl»« ^^V^^ ^^ 
rebel. 
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** Necessity forced me dow to the m6st 
dreadTvl of all expedients — to a ciril war. My 
loyal Bvbjecta collected numerously around me^ 
to my son 1 appointed the station of field- 
nuu-shal. Twice he was yictorious; in the 
third action he folk When they brought me 
his corpse, 1 threw myself lipou it disconso- 
late; yet one of his most confidential, slaves 
blunted the keen ed§re of this affliction by the 
intelligence of a still |^reater misery. He 
produced papers, which prored undeniably 
that Ebn Machmnd, by a pretended account 
of danprs prepared for him by G almanac, 
had shaken the love of my own son towards 
me ; that his breaking with 'me was only de- 
layed on account of the pai-tition of some pro- 
▼inces ; that my son, forced by his army, had 
aowillingfly given the Ifist battle ; and in it had 
fisilen, contrary to Machmud^s express orders, 
and solely through the iguorance of one of the 
•nemy*s soldiers. 

* Had the ^ perfidy of my favourite before 
wounded my inmost feeling^, how much more 
•o must the death and the guilt of my only 
son r I now took up arms myself 3 my people 
appeared to view me at their head with trans- 
port ; my arms were by far superior to the 
rebel legions, and the next ipeeting could not 
but prove decisive. 

u The armies soon met, for passion forced me 
OB, and love goaded Ebn Machmnd. Already 
my right wing was under me victorious ; the 
left was led by Myn Narkuli, a brave warrior, 
whom my father in auger had once condemned 
lo death, and whose life I had saved. To whom 
coold I more securely entrust myself than to 
the man w^o had to thank me for his exist- 
ence? yet he betrayed me. lu the midst of 
ibe Keat of battle, he went over to the enemy, 
and with him the greater part of his division ; 
the remainder naturally dispersed ; my already 
Tictorioas army fell into disorder, and a single 
^asurter of an hour precipitated me from power 
and grandeur into ^ight and misery. 

<< With the look and tone of distraction, I 
flew to the tent of Culmanac, and conjured 
her to mount the swiftest hoicse, a^d follow 
me to the nearest fortress. I know, exclaim^ 
jtd If that tbertB imprisonment, and lastly 
death, will be our fate ^ but let w die as ve 
have lived I 

** The wretch req^nested ate to submit to 
the victor ; offered herself to entreat his com- 
paaaion : offered hersi^lf<-«'^^Ah, I know not to 
what the abandoned cr^aturQ offered heraclf 1 
It is enough that I found' her also to he itn^ 
questionably faithless. It was aovr no feoger 
in my power to repress my nige*, 1 drew a 
dagger, and would hokvit. stabbtd the unw^Mrthy 



wretch. Her fearful shrieks brought several 
of my officers, and I for the fii*st time per- 
ceived, that 1 no longer was the sovereigu be- 
fore whom every knee bent ; only the day 
before, that being against whom my arm had 
been uplifted, would have immediately been 
pierced through with ten daggers; now mf 
arm was arrested, the miserable object re- 
moved, and the deadly weapon wrested from 
me. It was, it is true, with the voice of paci- 
fication ', it is tr\ie it had yet all the appear* 
ance of servility, the form of submission ; but 
I too clearly saw through the thin disguise, 
and no longer confided in any being around 
me. 

" Alessenger after messenger informed me of 
th^ total rout of my forces, Mid the nearer ap- 
proach of Ebn Machmnd. I threw myself acrosa 
my swiftest horse : Who yet loves me, exclaim- 
ed i, let him follow me! about fifty out of 
more than one hundred thousand followed. 
Most of them were secret enemies of Ebn 
Machmnd : they followed out of hatred to 
him, not of zeal to me. The fortress in which 
I intended to take refuge was distant about a 
day^s journey. A wood lay between ; night 
was fast approaching; we rode for life or 
death. The wood was gained— it was mid- 
night—our horses had not power to proceed ; 
Me were obliged to halt. 1 now numbered my 
companions, the fifty were reduced to ten ; tha 
remainder, cither fatigue or repentance had 
detained. Bitterly I laughed aloud ; spoke 
not one word, and threw myself on the grass ; 
around me lay my attendauts. Sorrow, rage, 
anxiety, revenge, jealousy, and a hatred of life, 
possessed me entirely ; yet weariness and 
hunger were still more predominant than either 
of the other passions. I fell asleep, and vrhen 
1 awoke after a few hours, I perceived by 
the twilight, that I was alone. How my 
companions stole away, 1 know not. Not far 
from me gi*azcd my horse, and at my feet lay 
my dog. 

'' Enough, and more than enongh, have I 
entertained you with the relation of iniamous 
beings ; it is pleasing to myself, that at last I 
can describe one of a better class. Yet, to 
make it more easily understocMl by yon, I must 
first mention what sort of a dog this was. 

" Among aU the different kinds of hunting, 
I had preferred the chaceof the tig^aloue, 
because it appeared to me the most uneful to 
the welfare of my subjects. At one of these, 
I saw a vory young, but furious dog, lacerated 
and weltering in his blood ; 1 kdJe«) the tiger 
at the Tcry moment he intended g'tTnig the 
death-stroke to hu enemy. ' The poor toimal 
gricred me ; I ordered him to he taken up, and 
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tu I ucntlly carried alioat me in all those dan- 
giyouB sports, a most excellent baAsam, I 
poured a few drops of it into the wounds of 
the do; : the aUeriation he felt from it changed 
his hitherto violent cries ioto a gentle rnoau* 
inf , and In the midst of this moaning, he 
thankfully licked my hand. 

^ I reiterated my commands, to take the 
vtmost care of him. It was done ^ the dog 
recovered, and as I had made repeated enquiries 
alter Mm, he was brought to me as Hoon as 
he was healed< He knew me,* and as if he were 
sensible that I solely had been the preserver of 
his life, he caressed me so joyfully, and in so 
pleasing'a manner, that he was from that hour 
my fhvourite, and to have separated him from 
roe allre, would have been almost an impossi- 
bility, so (Ci^st was the attachment he shewed 
fbr me. My companion by day, my guardian 
by night, he had followed me every where in 
the camp, and in my flight ; I found him still 
with me when all that had the power of escap- 
ing had deserted me. 

** Think of it as meanly as yon please ; the 
former sovereig^n of Indostan, now embraced 
his lost faithful friend, more warmly than he 
would hsve embraced those who had given him 
back a throne and empire. 1 thea threw my- 
self on my hone, and continued my flight \ 
but no longer towards the forti-ess, for I was 
^but too sure, that its doors would remain shut 
to me. 

** It appears incredible that a single fugitive 
could bnve escaped unknown, through a coun- 
try of war and tumult ; but at the beginning 
of my flight, I had chosen clothes and turban 
of the most common sort ; my horse was fleet 
nndgood, but nothing less than handsome*, 
and in short, I was protected by him in whose 
power it is to strike the eye of an enemy with 
blindness, and the arm with impotence, when 
he intends to save us. My plan was thus to 
* steal along as far as Persia ; and T might be 
distant from the frontiers about twenty miles, 
when I, one evening, applied for shelter in a 
farm-house, and obtained it. I sat at table 
and ate, or at least pretended I could eat ; 
there entered a young soldier, who came just 
home from the action, and, as I soon learned, 
was the sou of my host. They welcomed him 
with acclamations *, and their enquiries bow 
every thing stood ? how he had fared? On which 
side he had fought? what the nnfertunate ? 
what the new monarch was doing? these, and 
a thousand other questions, ahnoat deafened 
the youth. He was one of those who, during 
thfc battle, had gone over to Machnmd: he 
exalted the liberality of the vietor to the ut- 
most j he related, that my capital had joyfully 



opened its gates to the new lovempi; AA 
he had entered it tiiumphantly on the side if 
Gulmanac ; and ended by saying, that my M 
was not worth less than a pronnce. Dorinj 
his harangue I sat in such a manner tkat W 
could not easily see ray (ace '^ he appearrd to 
be very curious of doing so, and as he at )Bt 
from time to time succeeded, he convened 
whispering with hb father a fev motncoU 

" It is true I only understood a fcw wor&; 
but among those few was the word saepiciutts, 
and soon after he departed. More vas sot 
necessary to fill me with apprelieiuioDfi ; I 
feigned to be skepyj seized a pretext to go 
out once more before bed- time ; burned into i 
garden near to the housa j aad having mouDteJ 
my horse, took to flight, leaping over fescei 
and ditches. 

" I had hardly got a hundred yards before I 
heard myself called after i and ia alKJut i 
quarter of an hour, 1 pcredved by the gliio- 
mer of the moon, some api>earances vM 
seemed to be moving about a gieat way olT I 
remained not a moment iu doubt of their lieiaf 
persons who were pursuing me j bat I relid 
on my excellent horse, and not without rw- 
sou; for 1 soon could no longer dlstiugul^li 
those appearances ; 1 rode or rather raced the 
whole night through in this manner ^ 1 bI^^^ 
purposely avoided the high road, aud 1 eooa 
^aw that 1 had but too much avoided it; ior 
by break ofday I found myself in a large laiM^ 
plain. I grieved for my horse, yet my safety 
to me — to roe, baibarian— of perl»»P« 



was 



greater value than tlie life of the ptw how; 
I continued now ^ and then to press bim for- 
ward ; he performed what he could ; tw*f^ 
noon, when the sn]a was at its height, he fell 
down with fatigue, and without the power of 
raising himself up again. 

<* And yon aUo forsake me? I cried ost, tf 
I loosened his girts and bridle ; poor anisiaH 
at le^ with thee thy will expired only »iA 
thy ability. O ! that the base wretcbrt «" 
whorn^I was surrounded, whom I broiifht api 
whom^I nourished— ah, whom i considereJ^ 
my friends, hod only performed their datv li*^^ 
so well r—with teai« I left hiai •, I ^^^^ ''*^| 
sacrificed one of my arms, if through tiatl 
could have had it in my power to hare help<^ 
him 5 but for myself, there was no where citbff 
strength or comfort. ^ 

" On foot I now conUnued my flif^*' f^ 
oessity constrained mc to approach the 
village, which after some hours 1 perceived ; 
bought here some food, gave myself ost f»r • 
merchant, who had fallen among wbber^ «.»* 
asked the way to Pcraia. They sus^ered bJ 
« that there were two^ the one wasshigh'««^ 
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bii,t vrry much about ; the other «i«4 ronsidor- 
ablr nearer^ but lonely and Jaii^rrnus, iHcr.use 
it was Tfry easy to lose onesf If in the iWsart, 
Af which I had crossed only a small cot'ner/' 
I chose the latter, and at the end of tlir third 
'lay, found myself really in that prediranirnt 
froin which they had warned we. 

** If the lot of any person, in a de«art, with- 
out a Tillage, without a c^hk^c, without f^^o^l^ 
i» itbout a path, without Li.owleds^c or hope, 
be sufficiently dreadful, how terrible mnst it 
>je for a prince, traineil up in eflciniuaey, and 
frrowD grey in prosperity ; who had every care 
uf thii kind warded Mf by his atleadants, 
erery misery lightened, e*'f ry want rem<iretl 
l^r aw ay from himf And yet, with emaciated 
b<^ly, I draj^s^d myself alone; one more day 
and ni|(ht. 5f y ttren|^h was at an end ; not 
\o was the desart. 

*' The snn now went down, and as i. ima- 
Joined, my last. No singiuj^ of birds attended 
it, foe no one thing exisfed around me, my dof^ 
excepted! No redness of the sky followed; 
/>rthe air was mneb too clear of Taptfurs. 
"^o dew fell, for all around wa$ irburoin}^ sand. 
f threw myself sorrowfully down on one of the 
s'.&nd hiOocks. Here, said I, will I lie ; lie 
and slumber the eternal sleep! How eu fee- 
bled watf I! close to me nestled ray dofr, who 
looked on m^ and moaned. He also had not 
eat any tiling the whole day ; faithfully had I, 
the day before, dif ided with htm my last uior- 
»el 4»f bread? I now bent weeping oivr him, 
caressed him, and eKclaimed, how (rtadly 
wuuld 1 feed you, had I only a few crumlis of 
bread for myself remainins^!— As if he under- 
»tuod the words ; as if he had interpreted the 
tears in my eyes, be regfarded mc lixedly, 
licked once more my chin and hands, sprung 
up quickly, and flew off. 

** Perhaps, my dear Melonion, it may to 
you be incredible, bnt I swear to you, that 
amons^ all the trials I before and since have 
frufiered, this last was the most serere, the only 
one which I sunk under.— At last even him ! 
1 exclaimed; my fcelinfrs nnmanned me; 1 
siiuk down, and lost speech and reeoilectioin . 
1 know not how lon^ I may have eontinved 
laviuj; in that mnnner ; but at least some hoars 
Tuu^'i hare elapsed, for it was just as the day 
be^ti to break, tbat a pulling atid scratching 
awoke roe •, 1 painfully Kfted up my breaking 
eyesj and perceived— my returned friend, whom 
1 bad conceived fkithlest. Hl« ihonth was 
bloody, aud at my fSfcet Hynn mimml, af a ape- 
ries to me nnknowfi, bnt wlii«b looked vei^ 
much like a rabbit. Wben be perrvived^UuH I 
was awake, he momied «7ently amm miiae; 
lifted up hW bo<fty, and iaid k in iny lapw— 

S4. xxr: r». m* 



Not one word of my sensations ; I am speak- 
in? with a man whoso e^es in form me what his 
heart feels. 

" Undoubtedly what my preserver offered 
me was no rc»yal dinh ; yet no one of all tho!«a 
I had fornterly, in all the 9plen<lourof m%)csty 
partaken of, appeared sosnmpttious to me, or 
rcTived me so eflicaciottsly as this little raw 
morsel.' I now proceeded on my perigrinn- 
< tion; saw myself towards allernopn oo rather 
a beaten path, at the day's close an Persian 
•ground, and by times the next morniug in a 
small town. My money still lasted long enough . 
to feed me for a couple of days; an hospitable 
old man lodged me. I crept, as soon as 1 bod 
an opportunity, into the roost remote eoruer. 
of the house, and with much trouble, broke 
out of my father's ring, the first and smalUht 
uf the stones ; the price 1 received for it matu- 
tained me till I arrived at Ispahan. I travclted 
thither in company, or rather under th« pro- 
tection of a caravan; for during the whole 
journey I hardly spoke an hundred wortb, an- 
swered every qucHtion with a monosyllable, 
aud never proffered one. 

" Whei» arrived at Ispahan, we found every 
street full of people, and in commotion. My 
companions asked the reason of thii» tilmnit ; 
before they could learn it, I already saw it 
with my own cys; saw it, and my mind had 
again a trial for all its fortitude, not to betray 
iiie. It was neither more nor less than the 
entry of the amba-nsadur from the usurper of 
my throne. He was mounted on tlic elephant 
I used to ride, and the envoy biuiself hud been 
one of my favourites. How many thousand 
> times had he formerly sworn to me <tenial 
fidelity I he now came to demand my deuth. 

'* What I surmised now came to pass. I 
once, it is true, quite against the general con- 
duct of neigh hour int; uionarchs, in a dao- 
I gerous rebellion, had been the means of keep- 
' ing the King of Persia on h\s throne; }et now, 
to please the malicious conqueror, be, by 
, public proclamation, set a great rev. urd on my 
' bead, and with it so minute a dcsiriptiou of 
; my person was given, that any one even at the 
first view mnst have known me— supposinj^ 
' tbat 1 really had remained the same us I hud 
been on the throne. Yet, minutely as the 
painter had taken oft' my likeness, one circum- 
stance had certainly not come uadi-r bi.s c on- 
sideration, nor yet could it, — the alterutidu 
wbkb in themtd^immy misery had occu^ioIl- 
ed. That nnfortimate being, whom his faithful 
I ibig had dcUvrrcd from deutb, riLScmMed so 
, litUe the one w1m» had fled from the field uf 
, battle, that quite safe from ever being rrru?- 
nised, i conkl remain a full month, at I&pahan. 
K r 
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I thru, ^t my convcnicQCC, removed further on, 
till I came to CouRtaiitinople : tht-if I boiigbt 
a small retired honbC, an J have lived sixtreu 
years, totally peiMudeil from that shameful rncc 
of luen. My economy required but little ; my 
rini; from time to time furnished mc with that 
little. Ni'Tcr h-ave I stuO)>ed to a^k a fivour; 
iKver have I wished back agjaiu the burtlieu cf i 
a throne^ never murmured at my fate; never 
&Kain abed a tear iiU fcsterday, when my com- 
panion, my friend and deliverer, my Murkitn 
died. He died of old age, still in the last 
pan^ be licked my hand; unwillinf^ly he ap- 
peared to die, unwillingly he must have died, 
for he was separuti':;; from mc/* 

The old man fauUered here a few seconds, 
then proceeded :— .** My history is drawing t«>- 
.vrardtf its close j of elei;eu stones I have yet 
two remaining : they arc the most precious of 
thera all; of my days, certainly but few re- 
main ) the smaiicst jewel is sufiicient fur those 
few. Take the lai-g^est, and honour with 
your chissel a hein^, which was undoubtedly, 
ouly a do^ but if yon will speak sincerely, 
was possessed of nobler feelings than many a 
■laii, hero, or conqueror.'* 

During this relation, which partook more 
of the warmth of the relator, than it is pos- 
aiblc Si^T the pen of an historian to exprcbs, 
the eyed of the artist overflowed often, very 
often, with tears; now that Melai had con- 
clnded». Melonion required some minutes be- 
fore he could dry his cheeks, and find wordK 
toftpeak. 

« monarch 1" atammered be at length^ 

" Not monarch ! that I was once. Regard 
in me now, only the old man.'' 

" Noblest old man, then 1 how deeply has 
yonr fate affected mc! with feelings bow warm 
do I thank you, that you will make use of my 
poor ahilitiea 'for a subject, which certainly 
appeared to mc at first a debasement, but which 
now will be to me of more value, than the 
mawsoleam of many a prince— only grant 
me first two reqvcsts.** 



" Twofor one!— %Vell, then, let mehcjr; 
what are they ?V 

'* Keep your stone! Tatr has bestowed da 
me property suflieient . Eiiougli of my former 
years ha-j been dedicated merely to iuda^trv 

• . • • 

and pro ft t J my next will! devote soteltta 
you, aad my o'.vn pU-rv^urc. This is my Utst 
rcfjuest; and be thij» my second ; wHl grourd- 
ed as your misanthropy appears to be, do r.flt 
*;ive up entirely your fiiith in the virtue of 
man! what by instinct in animals is so ottm 
efTceted, sensibility and reflection can nov 
aud then, should it even happen hut seldom, 
be produced with us. I certainly have no 
crown to offer yon as a substitute for the on^ 
you have lost ; but your last, your hcavk?tt 
loss, the loss of friend, perhaps it may be in 
my power to supply, 

« Vou?" 

" Ves, mel forsake your retirement! B* 
master of my house \ be with roe, father and 
king! contemplate from time to fime, witli 
your own eyes, the progress of that monu- 
ment which is to do honour to your fa- 
vourite.'* 

The source of which I made use in com- 
posing this tale, was at once dried up. I ortfy 
found related in but very few words, that the 
old man, after repeated denials, at last h.id 
consented to pass the remainder of his Ufir 
with Mfelonion ; that he never repented, and 
that a monument of the finest alabaster, t<> 
the remembrance of the faithful dog, bad 
really been executed. The signification of H 
must undoubtedly have appeared to a great 
number of spectators very obscure, and to so 
one, in reality, iutelllgible ; but after the 
death of the monarch, Melonion hnpirted to 
many the history and meaning of the mom- 
ment ; and it is said to have been in beioc at 
the time when Muliamed made himself master 
of Constantinople. 

M. G. 



ON PRINTING. 



Painting is the best gift that Heaven, 
In its clemency, has granted man. It will 
ere long change the face of the universe. 
From the naiTow space of a printer*^ press 
issue forth the roost exalted and generous 
Ideas, which it will be impossible for man to 
resist ; he will adopt them even against kis 



will, and the result is already visible. Prist- 
ing had scarcely been discovered, when every 
thing seemed to assume a general and distisct 
bent towards .perfection. Ideas became more 
pnre, despotism was civilised, and husasiiitl 
held in higher repute ; researches were ma^ 
from all. parts ^ men scratinised, csasuns^r 
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a^d laboured hard in order to overthrow 
the ancieat temple of ignorance and error; 
ererjr. attention w^a paid to the general 
gi/od» aud all undertakings received the seal of 
VtiUt)'. Properly to comprehend this truth, 
PM« ^ust not confine oneself within a city ; 
UtU view the whole face of Europe, sec the 
Huweroi^i useful establishments which have 
aris^B in every country, cross the seas, and 
l<M>k at Anirrica, and meditate on the asto^ 
^^shing change which has there taken place. 
. America is, perhaps, destined to new mould 
knroan Hiud -y its inhabitants may adopt a sub- 
lime code of laws, they may perhaps bring the 
arts aud sciences' to perfection, and be the 
^'cjYi-esentatives of the ancients. In this asy- . 
hiiu of liberty, th^ magnanimous souls of the 
Greeks may ag^iu arise; and this example 
will prove to the world what man can accom- 
plish, if he will dedicate his courage and un- 
derstanding to the common good. 

The means of arriving at universal hap- 

pinesa are already marked out; the present 

ronceru is the expansion of them, aud from 

this, there is but one step to make to put them 

ic practice. Look back and you will find 

whether ideas of this sort conceived thirty years 

ago,, be not at present realised, and then 

judge of the strength aud sense of human 

reason. When genius shall hare bent against 

error, the thunder of its maj[e8tic voice, what 

people are there who will not sooner or later 

hear it, bnd awake fi om the lethargy io which 

tlwy bad so loug slumbered- 

Noble artl thou' alone hast been able to 
counterbalance all the fire-arms of the uni- 
verse! Thou art the counterpoise of that fatal 
powdier which was going to condemn its all to 
slavery. Printing! thou raayest truly be 
deemed an invention from heaven. 

The tyrant, aiurounded by his guards, de- 
fended by two^iundred thousand naked swords, 
insensible to the stings of conscience, will not 
be so to that of a pen ; this dart will find a 
way to his heart, even in the bosom of gran- 
dcur. He would wish to smile and conceal 
the wound he has received, but it is the con- 
Tulsion of rage which agitates hia lips, and he 
is punished, let him be ever so powerful. Yes 
he is, and his children would also be punished 
by inheriting his detested name, did they not 
by their actions acquire a different fame. 
The labours and succession of several ages | 



will throw light on what is still involved in 
darkness, and no useftil discovery will again 
be lost. ' 

Printing will immortalize the books that 
have been dictated by the genius of hmaanity ; 
and all these accumulated works, and varioua 
thoughts improved by reflection wtll firm a 
general code of laws for nation*. Eren if 
nature were no more to produce any 6f those 
geniuses of whom she is so sparing,' the ansi- 
duity of ordinary mind« will raise the ediikc* 
of physical knowledge. 

** I'he mind of one single man may he ex- 
hausted, bat not that of mankind,^' h»a been 
said by a poet. Genius seems to walk with 
giant steps, because the sparks which -fly fi^te 
all parts of the ^lobe, may be onited in on^ 
focus by the aid of priutilig, wtaicli ooUeCta 
every scattered ray. Posteri^ will thten be 
much astonished at our ignorance retfpectin); 
many objects which time will have more clear- 
ly developed. From this we may infh* that It 
will be more agreeable to live a thmiiAnd years 
hence than at pi-esent, for I hav6 too good aw 
opinion of man, to Jxslieve hewiU reject the 
truths which crowd around him. 

Philosophy is a beacon which spfeada tfkt 
its light ; it has not an active power, yet it 
directs our course; it only points out the 
road, it is the wind that must swelTtlie sails, 
and impel the vessel. True philosophy has 
never been the cause of troubles or crimes •, it it 
the sublime voice of reason that speaks to the 
universe, and is only powerful when listened 
to. Man becomes enlightened unconsciously ; 
he cannot reject truth, when, cut an^ faahioued 
like to the diamond, it is unfolded by the 
hands of genius. 

There have been opinions, which, vimilar 
to the plague, have travelled round the world \ 
have caused people to perish in the flames in 
Europe, to be massacred in America ; have 
filled Asia with blood, and spread their ra- 
vages ZB far as the poles of the earth.. The 
plague has had Its run, it has oiily carried 
[ away -two-thirds of the human race^ but these 
. barbarous extravagancies have reigned twelve 
I hundred years, and degraded men l^eueath the 
j brute creation. Philosophical writers are 
the benevolent sages who have arrested and 
' disarmed this epidemic disease, more dange* 
' rous tlum the most dreaded calamities. 

' £. R. 
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ON THE RAGE FOR BUILDING. 



Wnrs Greece and Rome lind eni«Tj;ei] 
roui uiui>uriHUi tu an e\ulti*il state of civiluu- 
tion, a iiistiiis;:uished pluee aim n«< the arts 
wuH s^ivctt lo architecture. The aeeoniplishecl 
Ferieies, assisted by the retined genius of 
Phidius, adorned Athens \»<th those, teiuph s, 
tlieatret), and porticos, \ihieh even in ruins 
huvc excited the adniirutiou of posterity. — 
After Au^u8tu.s had established the peace ot 
the Uoman worhl, a similar display of inu^- 
niticeuce iitas exhibited, ami equalled, or 
ruXher surpassed the glory of Athens. This 
memorable era of arehite<ture is cniinentU 
distiuti'uished by the ele'^auce of the PAlatiuej 
'J'enipte of Apollo, and the sublimity of the 
Puiillieon. 

■ 

The prQj;^ress» of refinement from public to 
private works must necessarily be hasty and 
immediate, because nothing is more natural 
to man than imitation, particularly of that 
which IS the object of his wonder and ap- 
plause. They who daily surveyed such edi- 
ticits as were remarkablq for capaciousn< ss and 
grandeur, projected the erection of similar; 
structures upon a more confined plan. Their 
<lcsigns wei'e frequently carried to such an 
excels in the execution, as to pass the limits' 
of convenieine and economy, and give a loose 
to the sullies of ostentation and €*xtravagancc. 
From this source was derivnl the just indig:-! 
nation with wliich Demo^thenes invtijrhed; 
against the degenerate Athenians, whose 
houses eclipsed the public buildings, and. 
were la&tinf^ monuments of vanity triumphaut 
over patriotism. The strictures of Horace 
flow in a similar channel, and plainly indicate 
that the same preposterous rag« for building 
prevailed among the Romans. Even if ^e 
make allowance for the hyperbolical (lights of 
the lyric muse, we must still suppose that , 
va.st and continued operations of architects ' 
were ca)-ried on by land and water, " since a | 
ffw acres only were left for the exercise of the i 
plouji^h, and the fish were sensible of the con- 
traction of their element."'* 

The transition from the ancients to the 
moderns is ^asy and obvious. It must be cou- 
If ssed, that, like servile copyists, weliave too 
closely followed the originals of our great 
masters, and have delineated their fanlts as 
well OS their beauties. The contagion of the 
building-influcnia was not peculiar to the 
C;roeks and Romans, but has extended its 
virulence to this country, where it rages with 



unabatin? violenrc. Neither the acutewM r( 
I'utt, rM>r the erudition of Jebb, are n«i»sarv 
to asci-rluiu its sy U'ptimis ih various parts <.:i 
England. IJath^ Bristol, Clyeltenham, BiitiM- 
on, and !M argute, lK*ar e\'!dent marks of it" 
wid<' diiriisiou. The ntelropoli* is maniN^f5> 
(Ik* centre of the disease. In otT^er places, tbt 
accumulation is made by orcasiunallv ailiiitt!: 
house to house; but in Limtlon, atnfet is sud- 
denly added to street, and square to squtre. 
The adjacent vil!aq;es in a short time nnderco 
a complete transformation, and bear no muir 
resemblance tu their original stnt<*, than Pliii- 
lls the milk- maid does to a Lat]^ iMayore<<. 
I'hr citi/A'ii who tncnty years a^tvi enjoyed U 
his <:ouutry seat pure air, undisturbed retirt- 
lucnt, and an extensive prospect, la now sur- 
rouiidcd by a populous neighbonrhood. Thf: 
purity of the air is sullied with snaokc^ and tfir 
prospcct is cut off by the opposite boQjtf^ 
The retirnnent is interrupted by the L»ndoa 
cries, and thi! vociferations of the watchnwri 
In the vicinity of the capital e%^ry situation h 
propitious tu the mason ami the carpenter. 
Mansions daily arib*e upon the marshes nf 
Lambeth, the roads of Kensington, and tk 
hdls of Hampstcad. Th * chain of baildinirs 
so closely unites the conntry with thetmrn, 
that the distinction is lost between Che»^t«<J»; 
and St. George's Fields. This idea strw* iHe 
mind of a child, who lives at Clapham, nithso 
much force, that he observed, "lftheyeo<» 
building at such -a rate, London will sooobr 
next door to us.^' 

A stron;> light is often thrown upon iht 
mannets of a ]ieop!e by their proverbial say- 
ings. When the Irish are highly tfnmst'ii 
they express a wi^h which is n«t tempered 
>*ith much *uf the milk of kiudoe.^s, by sayine, 
** .May the spirit of building come upon yiw' 
If an Irisltntan be ouce possessed by thi? de- 
mon, it is iliMiCult to slop his pw^ress thrOas:li 
brick and iiiortir, till he exchimges ttiesupei* 
iutendance of his workmen for the confine- 
ment of a prison. But this pit>pensiK is not 
merely visible in the en^ irons of Dahlia, or 
upon the shores of Cork; it is equally a cha- 
racterestic of the sist^^r khigdom. 

England can furnish Hot & few instances of 
men of taste who have aotd the best aaks of 
their estates for gilding and girandoies; of 
fathers who have beg«)ured their famiJin to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing grecn-hooses aB4 
pineries arise under their inspection} aodo( 
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fox-liuntcrs who have be^m with n dotf-ken- ; 
■lel, and ended with a dweUiag-house. Enough 
is c'very day done Uy the aintitcfurs of VVyatt 
and Chambers, to palliate tiic censure of 
ostentation and usclcssuess that is lav ishly , 
tliruwn u|M>n the JvngV house at Wincliester, 1 
auil ttu; RadcliHe library at Oxford. ; 

3Jy coiwinyObuiliab Project, E«q. formerly j 
a Mfpcctabk deputy of Farriiigdon Waid \ 

>ViihiD, retired into the country, when he had 
nmcbfid his fprand climacteric, upon a smail 
entate. While he lived in town, his favourite 

koMyy-bursc, which was building, had never 

CHiTiedhiin fsuther than to change the situ- 
«tkm of a door A Xm* erectiu{r a chimney. On 
#^tiUog 'in his ;iew habitation, as he was no 
sfMrtftnuuii he found himsirlf inclined to turn 
tttudent.* His geuiu^ led him to peruse b<ioks 
of architecture, for two years nothing plea- 
6etl him »€► much as the Vie Buddy's (Jompleat 

iiuide, CoKUpimirs VUruviut^ and Saudbys I'^ews. 

AW these beaAed his imagination with the 

l»*anties of palaces, and delighted his eVc with 

tha r^^ularity of the orders, for which he felt 
a ruKue and confuted fondness. He bad, pcr- 

hap^i uu mure idea of the distinction between 

a cornice and a colonnade, than the monstrous 

cravrci. Unluckily, Jir Maxiuiilian Bai Itycorn, 

waa hifi neighbour, who had lately erected a 

hoaBe upon the Italiau plan. As my cou««in 

wa» laying out his garden, he found that the 

aoil waa composed of a fine vein of clay, it 

immediately struck him, that bricks mis^ibt be 

procured at a very cheap rate. The force of 

inclination, combined with rivalship, and en- 
couraged by opportunity, is too powerful for 

man to resist. He therefore flew to tell his 

vifeofthc grand discovery, and inveighed with 

much waj-mth a^inst the sniallness of their 

parlour, the badness of the kitchen floor, and 

the ruinous state of the gairets. She mildly 

rcpreaented that they had no money to throw 

away upoa a new bouse, and that the old ane 

might cheaply be put into repair. Ihr re- — 

marks had just as much eiUct, as the advice j ft ver were the consefjncnce of this rash step. 

of the barber and the curate had upon Don ^1 His f*vcr was probably increased by Pufi> 

Quixote. The next day be played Geoflry | bill, to pay which he sold the grcatt^r part of 

Gambado, by taking a ride to consult ftlr. Puff, |j m^ estate. Duriur; his illness, he gradually 

tlie architect. Mr. Puff was confident that j , jj„.y|.e to a sense of his late impinidcnce, re- 

the old house must fall down in a day or two, q,„>stcd the forgiveness of his wife for not 



My cousin retired to a neighbouring cottuir*'. 
The old lu)use was palled down, and the brick- 
makers bea;uii their operations. Unfortanat«'ly 
the wind happened to blow in such a direc- 
tion as to Ci-eate much annoyance with elontis 
of smoke fiorn the kilns. Whilst my roiJKin 
was half sufi'ocaled aiiil half buried In rubbish. 
Sir Maximilian Barleycorn and his lady came 
to pay a morning vi^it. They entered the 
cottage just af the moment whea Mrs. Projret 
was setting the boiler upon the tire, and her 
husband was paring potatoes. Thej' were 
obliged \o perform tliese ofiices for themselves, 
becau*?e thi! only servant for whom they could 
find room had been turned off that morning 
for abuiiing carpenters and Liasoiis. Sir 
?Tlaximilian hastily took his leave, and swore 
by his knighthood, tfiut apm irerc the Uncesi ani- 
miU in the avutiou. My cousin had calculatrd, 
that as he burnt his own bricks for home con- 
sumption, they would not be subject to any tax. 
An exciseman nndeceivc<l him before the 
house was linished, by hinting that he hnd in- 
curred a heavy penalty, which he was obUge«l 
to pay. lie contrived, however, to keep up 
his spirits, by marking the progiess of his 
house, and the improvements around it. Not 
far from the Venetian door wtis a horsppond, 
which the ge:)iu8 of Project enlarged into a 
circular piece of water. He requested his 
friends to sng'xest the most tasty ornaments. 
One proposed a shepherd and shepherdess 
upon a pedestal in the middle. Another 
observed, that if Farmer Peascod's* gander 
could be placed in it when company came» 
they Mould give him credit for keeping a swaii. 
A third, whose notion of things was improved 
by frequent visits to Vauxhall, was sure that a 
tin cascade would look very pretty by moon- 
light. Project, not liking to take up with one 
good thing, when four were to be had, resolved 
to adorn liis water with them all. He soon 
after removed into his new habitation, Ion;; 
before the walls were dry. An ognc and 



and proposed the foUo¥fing plan for anew one, 
which exactly reflected my cousin's ideas. 
The rooms were to be all cwhes. In front, a 
Venetian door, with a portico supported by 
brick pillars, with wooden capitals; and six 
bo« windows. A balcony was proposed^ but 
afterward!^ giren upbocause it was vulgar — 



listening to her advice, and bcgjjcd me to im- 
press his dying injunctions indelibly on m> 
memory, Nt.'icr OuiUl af(tr you wofwe and fori i/x 
h'u cjiie venri income in hand hi /ore you lay a 
bricks and aluars culcitlaU ihe expciice at doitble 
the estimate. 
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ON GOOD TRAVELLER^. 



^THeflTf^wn Hot, too tall for »cb<H)1, 
** W ith trATel tinuhcfl the Fool/' 

gay's FAQI'KS 

We are informed b>P'lutarch»that Lycurgcs 
ioi baJ tU«; iSparlans from visitiuf? otbcr coun- 
tri<!#» frow Wi apprcheuuioii that they mouIiI 
€«>a;nu:t,f9retKii ootannexa, relax their ri^U 
UUciyline, and g<ow fv>iid of a form of govern- 
inent .Uiiferent fvom their own. This law was 
t^ result of the mo«t judicioua policy, ai the 
conipari«i>ii mafdcby a Spartan in the course 
4»f k» lriiT«ls wouh) nece^sai'ily have produced 
dinfiVetioa to hk country, and arersion to its 
eaUblithtnenti. It wa« therefore the design 
of therigid legiAlator to confirm the prejudices 
of hi» 4uli0^ct9> and to cherish that intense 
flame of i^atrtotism which afterwards blazed 
out tn the most renowned cxplmts. 
, 9o prvpitious is the Britinh government to 
the riBhls.of ^he people, so free \a its consti- 
tnticm, and so roild hre its laws, that the moiv 
UiUq]^ our acquaintance with foreign, states 
Is, the morte re ation we find to confirm our pre- 
diUcti^n for th« piece of our birth. , Our legis- 
Utaip has no necesnity, like that of the Spartan 
rcpa?>Uc9. to- secure the obedience of its sub- 
j<rcts by 4ffiaking ignorance an engine of state 
Bntallhimgh £n;;laud may rise superior in t!ie 
^m{>arison with foreif^n countries, it is much 
to be wivhtffd. thai ita pre-eminence wan more 
Oenucatly ssi'ert'.uned by cool heads and 
toatn4*«.tKi49rataading ', and that some check 
W&6 giri<n to the v:<jncral custom of sending 
youthf abroad at too early an age. Innumcr> 
able instaiicc^cculd be adduced to prove, thut, 
to fiir from pny solid advantages being derived 
from the practice, it is gcucruUy pregnant 
with great and incurable evils. /Vs soon as 
boys* PAC emancipated from school, or have 
ki^t 9. few termw at the university, they are 
sont to ramble alwut the Continent. The cri- 
tical and highly impropm- age of uiuetcen or 
twenty, is usually <icslir.cd for this purpose. 
Their curiosity is eager and indiscriminate ; 
their passions waiin and impetuous j thiir 
judgment merely beginning to dawn, and ofj 
fottvsf Hvidequat^ to t4i«^ JMst comfmrisoH Iny 
twcen what they have left at home, and what 
they-o^i^cv^alifoad.* . it'iarwiiiT epc|ieot«d-by 
thf*ir pavtitts, tlialtbe aiitiio#ity <of their tutors 
will ri'-jti«linv4di<' taUim of their simi^ andoodi 
HriP thrlr dttcfttsnnlo proper ohfeofsn of juay*' 
p)-ot*mi)at.^ ^Biit .gran I ijnf emery* tnfcor l^e hea 
McktoiV'^cSVery :pupil i9.:iiot;a TcleibaGibuft. 



The gaiety, the fi>lKrf:, and the volnftnOTfnm 
of the Contineat address themseWcs in mA 
captivating forms to the inclinations of yoolK 
that they soon l>?come deaf t.i the caMsulal- 
mod ition . No longer confiTieil by the sllaeklH 
ofscholastic^rpareutal rrf^traiat, tkeyluiati 
out at once into the wide ocean of fcsbioesWf 
indnlgence. The only check which earhi tk 
ycmng gcntlematt with aay foece, istbeltther^ 
threat, to withold the oeceaiaiiy seiiiittsiion> 
The son, howcner, expostalates witk asnt 
plausibility, and represeiftts that his style «f 
living introduces him into the briUiant cirdo 
of the gay and great, among whom ateae gm 
be obtained the gracea of • pottsbcd bebavimai 
and the elegant attainments of geoteri hfi« 
Hoa- much he has improvnd by sach r^^ 
iutcrconrsD is evident ou htacetura hwn^ ^ 
can boast of having e«{4oyed themest&sW'* 
ahlc tnylor at Paris, of iatrigaiog with «tfr 
celebrated Madame, and. appeftriag M«e tiv 
Lieutenant de Police for a drunltca fray, i** 
may, perhaps, more than otfoe bars !<** ^ 
mouey at the AmbasBador'a.cardrparti6S, sup- 
ped in the stables al ChnfttiUi, and been i«^ 
doced to the Grand Moparque, at Vcrsailln 
The acquisitioua he baa made are snchssaHtfi 
establish his character among ihuws w1jo1»« 
iicvec^ravelled, as a virtuiK» and a bm r'f** 
By great goodfortuue he ma^ bare hrou^lil 
over a Paris watch, a couuterfeit Corr^ 
and a hogshead of gouume Champagne. B" 
it is weU if his mind be not fiwaishfii vi^ 
things more useless than those which be ^ 
collected for his pocket, hir <*»*"*«'*?*! 
and his cellar. |Ie Ua.s, perhaps, «atsWi»M 
a kind of commci-cial treaty with oar poW« 
nei^hboms, and hae exchanged siwplici^y'*^ 
artifice,candouriurafii5ctnt«>ni stesili«5M»^ 
frivolity, and principle for libertmism. "^ 
has continued long aiii<M«g the votsritf ^ 
sbion, gallantry, and wit, he mnst be s pcne« 
Grnndison if he return not to his native coun- 
try in manners a monkey, in attaniBCBts' » 
?cio1ist,' and in religion a sceptic 

From the expedition of some travellers* »< 
av6 not to conclude, that knowled^ oi ^ 
world may be caught wHh* ^'***|;^ 
othccword9,tharthfiyare<5«fliu«c«*'M» ?T 
aw^stemhy iatttit^on."' Tbfy.*iifW jf«» . 
muchittfttrmati^n if tb^ skipiawd •»«• w 

Cowtfaibnt with*b^ftO», '^^""^'^"^^l^ 
they fly 4h wgh appf»»' m tbn shifting ««^ 

qblttCMl«f tlit|Httt.i»fa«woM ^f^ ^^' 
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Wc arc told of a noble Roman, who could Vo- 
collect all the articles that had been purchased 
nt a» aurtiun, and the names of the several • 
biiyerft. The nicmQi-y of onr b-nveUecv ov^ht 
t»» be of equal capacity and i*t't<^3tivonesK, con- 
sidt^^inj^the short time tbcy ulU>w theioaelveii 
fK»r tli« iBftpertlori of curioHities. 

I'lio. ibct is, thetje birds of passage consitilt 

xxtore foi- theii* faint than their improvemeut. 

To i-wk pavi tbrou^ Biiropo is, in their opi- 

nluu, an atcbievemeht of ao mnaU gloiy. Like 

Vowd^ the cclcbratefl walker, their object is to 

f^o «nd return io the shortest time posMible. It 

i* not eftsy to d^terinine how tliey can more 

pW>fit3bly employ their nhifiling activity than 

by «romme^eiti^ j<kkic8, expresses^ or niail- 

cMMrhmen. 

l«;noratiee 'of the modern languai^es, and i 
pirticiiharly th* French, w i\ materia) obstacle ] 
2i;*parQ8t aiiEAGClishman^H reaping the desired ad- 
\anta§fes firom hif; ti'arrels. It is a common cu5i- 
tom to postpone" any application to them until 
a few months l»t^or« the grand toor is com- 
meactd. The scholar vainly supposes that his 
own moderate dill^uco, and his master^s com- 
pentlions mode of touching, will work wonders, 
by niakingr liim a complete ling^tist. From a[ 
»itit;:ht knowledge of the customary- forms of 
address, and a few detached words, the French 
lan^agc is supposed to be very easy. No al- 
lowance is made far the variety of the irrei^ular 
verb^ the nice combination of particles, the 
pecnli&r tnrn of fashionable phrases, and the 
propriety of pronunciation. The g;i-cat defici- 
encies in all these particnlars are abundantly 
apparent as soon as Milord Angiois lands on the 
other .*kle of the channel. After venturing to 
t«l] his friends, to whom he has letters of re- 
rum iiiendation, that he is rar'uhed to see them, 
his conversation is at an end. His contracted 
brow, faltering tongue, and embarrassed air, 
discover that he labours with ideas which he 



Wants words to express. X!ven the most jnst 
remarks, the most brilliant conceptions of wit, 
are smothered in their birth. To such a dis, 
trrsaiug case, the obseirratioi of Horare will 
not apply — 

** Verbaque pretisam rem non invita sequntiur^* 

If he can arrive after mnch stniiitnermg and 
hesitation at the arrangrnicnt of d sentence, it 
a!>onnds with stich blunders and An^fClAmtaa 
require all the politencfss cten of a i^Venrhmaii 
to excuse. Frequent attempts wfll^ wiffhuvt 
doubt, produce tlncncyf aud ctmstaotcarfwin 
secure correctness ; but tbe tiiisfortviie is; ^tMt 
the yonnfi: traveller is employ^ by wi(ird»y 
when his mind ought to he enga^irM^ith things . 
It is not less unseasouable than ricKctttottS, that 
he should be pcrpl^ing h&iiisdf with the difr* 
tiuction between femme safe and stt^^yhmti^^ 
when he ought to be ekanMnin« «he nitophi* 
theatre at Nime*, or the ciual at Ltfiguedor. 

Ignorance of the languages is a greati hidiif^ 
ment to the English to as^ociatetogeth<cr when 
abroad. The misfortune of thiar practice i», 
that they spend their time in poisobing^caHi 
other*s minds with prejudices agoiust ibrtilgii- 
crs, of whom they know little f^rom rpetn6n9i 
experience, and of whom they have not the 
laudable ambition of knowing' niore'. Thei# 
more actirc employnents consist in «>ihch 61'- 
verslon as they have transplanted ftokn home. 
They game, play at cricket, and Hde'racv^^. 
The Frenchman grins a contem)itttOtis fttuilttat 
these exhibitiotis ; and ahrewdly renmrks, that 
Monsieur John Bull travels more to ditert him 
than to improve himself. Riither thftft giv« 
occasion for this ridicule, out young geulto^ 
men had better remaiu at home^ upon their 
paternal estates, and collect their knowledge 
of other countries from Brydone*s Tcur, Medrc^t 
Travels, or Kearsle^*s Guides. ' Q, 
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' BARBITO 5 01?, THE GHOST OF CUENCA. 

A SPANISH TALE. 



■ Tif nett the rcIgn of f^hilip the Second, io i 
tlie" environs of Citenca, in Wew Castile, on , 
the Kanktf t^f iftf^ river Xncar, dwelt a rich hi- | 
^algo, named Don Lopet. Me pDijMssed a 
^bod- heart, a goo^ coilstitittiotii a gdod table, 
linmcrons frieiidit,' find wag Wi every reifpeet a 
hap^* man. He went regnlarly t« church, 
fnflird tim thqiifsition, honoiit cd th^ Irlng, «iid 
w%Ay ID shorty every thing that a Spaniard | 



ought to he fur his salvatibn, his credit, and 
hiirepove. ' ' 

Each d»}r did Don .Lopes blest his fortunate 
destiny ^.'^ Whnt h«ve I done (said bff), th«t 
Hccreaihonld overwhelm AM with ila gifts } I 
have the hoBOar of belonging to the first na- 
tion in the onivierfa; I hame shared in ita 
glory; 1 haire' fonght under the •tal^lard of 
the great commander^ and I hare seen, at P*- 
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via, Francis the First taken piiiioiicr. I" my 
private concerns I l»ve uotUing tu wish lor : 
my wifa i* virtuous and sedate, my tastes arc 
her's •, when she speaks, sIr^ itttcrs ui> exact 
aentimenU, aud 1 even t«oin« times tliiuk tliat 
she clothes them in prettier la:iii\taj;e than I 
should have done; she ercu tiparcs me the 
troubk »f acoWinironr servant*, who, I n»«*t 
own, often deserve it. Our only cause for 
jrriefiaMOt havinfi; any children; hut in this 
life we most retina ourselves to some troubir 
or oth«T. 1 hare some rtlat.ons to whom 1 am 
tenderly attached, who return my attachment, 
and fricnils who never leave me : thi> are a laii^e 
family who surround mc voluntarily for my 
happiness and their own ; they love me ; th< y 
are people of good sense : I kuo» not how it 
IK, but they are always of my opinion ; for w hy 
should they descend to lluUery ? I give thcai 
a dinner, it is trne; but » a dinner worth 
purchasini? > Boca not one of my jfuAts, the 
reverend father Ifnario, say, that *< man ntcth 
but littieV ThiR worthy prior of the order of 
St. Jrroine, in effect, was continually repeat- 
in j» this adapr ; yet he particularly <Ustiu|ifuis«h- 
ed the fowls of Cuenca, and the jjarae of Ba- 
dajor, and never njistuok the wine of Bi»<cay 
fhr thtttof La Mam ha. Don Lopez, in tlie 
midst of his happincM, had one cause of vex- 
ation ; he would hare wished to procure for 
thoKC by whom he was surrounded ^ome new 
unexpected pleasure, which roi^ht an^rment 
and enliven the sum of earthly felicity which 
he believed they shared with him. After hav- 
injj lonjj meditated, he at lenj^tb roiieeived a 
plan of pviiijr himself and others the pleasure 
of a very novel, very extraordinaiy, very ^rcat, 
and very unexpected sm*prise. He resolved to 
disappear ; and in a very serious manner too, 
as those do who depart this life, and are bu- 
ried. He enjoyed the change which in six 
months he should behold in the couutt nances 
of his dear friends, and kind relatives. What 
a sweet, happy, unexpected, ayieeable transi- 
tion, from the deepest grief to the most lively 
joy, would they experience, when he should 
fall amidst them as if from the clouds, and 
they would bear him say : " Dry up yopr tears, 
bete I am t" 

I suspect from whence he derived the idea 
ftf his plan. Not long: U'fore, Charles the Fifth 
had caused himself to be pompotisly interred 
in his convent of Estreinadura, aud this had 
set poor Lopez's heail to wor\. A new proof 
of the circumspection which princes oua:nt to 
maintain in the examples which they hold 
forth to public notice. 

Only one week Intervened between the con- 
ception and the caLecutiou of his project. 
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Dpn Lopez first confided his iut^ntiolis^ll 
faithful servant, and afterwards pretemWlo 
be taken very iM, and became profff»iwW 
worse and worse. All the physicians of ("uta- 
ca were of opinion that be \n imld not rccow, 
as he refused, for a vej-y ffood reason, to iUo» 
himself to be bled, which four of them Iwl 
ordered as a preliminary presrriptiou, sccoiiir 
ing to the practice of the faculty of Msdrid 

At length, wearietl with his obatinacy, thn 
abandoned him, and ileclared him a dead iiun 
Hib sen-ant, the only person lie nowalluvcd 
to approach him, hasitily formed a rsseuibUsce 
of his master with cloth, stuf&d with strs»; 
while Don Lopez made his oMspe by a btck 
stuiicasc, and galloppcd away towards Cutii, 
where he proposed to embark for the U» 
Count ne.H; while Pedrillo announced hiiufc- 
cease to his wife and friends, who were all l*** 
much ;;rieved to loid; at his coj-pae, aa^ W* 
he was interred with great pomp inthepr* 
cipal church of Cneuca. 

/All tht! bellh m Cneuca were in motion ; pa- 
rounded by priests, and followed by naniei«u« 
monr:ers, the faUc Don liOiiez was carmJ l^ 
the catheiU-al, which was hung with bUfk, 
the tivc aisles, and all the suiaU cbapcl*, ^ctt 
illuminated. The rerei-eud fatlicr l^nacw ck 
liver cd with gfreat empbaai* the faieral ««- 
mon, and the chorittcrs saiig the * P^*'^'' 
with such compass of voice, and displays* *^ 
much science, that the iiopreMi<>» •^ P*^' 
to the rongrepation ta not yet forgotten. 

Mcriuwhile Una Lopez arrived, wUUosta*) 
accident, in the Low' Couutiirh, audrexi"*^ 
to cuter the army, to amuse himself J-^it? 
the period he proposed being absent J 
found himself jnst in time to gain the bstw ^^ 
St. Quintin, and to lose the little fin|« « »* 
left hand. This cu-cumstance was e^""*^"^ 
tinned in the newspapers of those ti»^ 
under the name of Don Victorio, ai «t ^^ 
easily be conceived, that Don Loptf »wj^^ 
remain hawto. Hisfaithfulserrtnt Fccn^^ 

soon joined him, and gaw him the •*®* 



his funeial, but fearful of dolcrrmg 



hiia(to» 



funeial, but tcartul oi ai»w»*-s - ^ 
his project, he concealed • P*^^'^ "/."X. 
which his friends and relatives uM •« "»^^^ 
Pwlrillo, however, did not hide fi^m ^^^^^g 

that when leaving the bowsCt ^" »* »'"idi««»i 
pretext, of all those to whom he b*^* ^ 
the one he had the most diflficultr ^'^ !^ ^,, , 
main at Coenca, was Barbito. '^*'*" ,,^, 
dog from the Pyrenees, as hand-oine si ^^ 
as strong as faithful, and whom l^r^ ^^ 
brought up from a puppy. ^"[|?J^^ ft^tl^ 
extremely grateful to his dear ^^^.^^^ 
altttchmeot he had shewn j as P*^*"' ,f 

him, that sines his dtsupF^'""*^ 
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tntmat liatl reoiained sUtlonary beside the ^ 
clothes of his BiMter. Don l^pez promised 
tbat on his ret urn his dog should be fed on 
rabbits and p«rtridi(efi, and that on the 38th of 
Att|pi«t, the day on which he had shewn so 
affecting^ a mark of his remembrance, he should 
hare an olla podrtda for himself. 

Thoac who serre under the Htandard of Mars 
mn mtnne thin one risk. Bon Lopez was made 
a prisoner, hy a knight from Lower Brittany, 
who condneted him to his castle, where he 
ke|>t him in eh>se confinement until the war 
waa tft an end, which did not happen till after 
the eKpirntion of two tedious years. During 
the whole of this thne Don Lopez did not hear 
a word of what was going Ibrward in 'Mew 
Caatile, and could only see from his prison 
the tops of thechimnies of Qnimper-Corentin. 
In this interral, a few events had occur- 
red at Caenca. The grief which every one 
had felt at the death of Don Lopes was too 
Tiolent to be of long duration. The worthy 
Castiiian, it must be observed, was prudence 
Itaelfy and to be certain of finding his house 
exactly as he had left it, had taken the pre- 
cantioo of bequeathing all be possessed to his 
wife Douna Beatrice. She was, as we have aU 
leady said, a virtuoas, careful, orderly woman, 
who had not even deranfpd a chair out of the 
place which it had held for ^fteen years. 

The will was ftwnd in the deceased's secre- 
t«re; but his beloved WMphews, who had 
reekoaed upon inheritfaig the fortune of their 
waeic, diapnted th«! validity of the bequest. 
A lawyer discovered that a comma was ioserted 
where thcte should hcve been a full stop, and 
a pailiele where a conjunction ought to have 
been plaeed. The affisir was brought before 
the eorregidor, and from the corregidor to the 
•ydor of the royal audience of Valentia^ and 
friMB thcae it wa» handed to the oydor of the 
chanenry of Gvenada; who, on account of the 
ceunna, gave it in favour of the nephews. 

Thus the aAiir was settled, and the nephews 
took Inraficdmte poasession of Don Lopez's for- 
tune. The houaci, with a very slender pittance, 
was aH that remained ta Donna Beatrice; but 
aa hev tastes were simple, and her wants small, 
M her wofh-hag nsuined in the tame phice, 
her proviaioo of. chM^oUte in the same cnp- 
hoard) and her pavrot'a cage in the same corner, 
she waa only grieved because the lo«s of bcr 
Mtit viMle her rtancmber that of her husband. 
This news, however, was the theme of con- 
versation in all the suiiroonding provmces. 
Don Uopes, once ipoi« free, and disgusted 
with hu pioiect, returned to his bome with at 
as much speed as he bad left it. At an 
at Sara loasa he was iufQ&'iucd of what bad 
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happened; he was rather astoniahed, but he 
had no doubt that his appearance won Id give 
much more atftonishmeut to bis nephews, and 
re-establish every thing in ita usual order. 
Instead of a splendid feast, which he had in- 
tcndcd^o bavc caused to be prepared previous 
to bis appearaucc, in tlae mi^'st of which 
be proposed to have fallen as if from the 
clouds, and to have spread universal joy, lie 
hastily ran home to inform his wile that all 
that had happened wss a joke, which he had 
not intended should have lasted so long. 

He precipitately entered, and found Donna 
Beatrice seated in the same arm-chair, on ths 
same side, and employed at Uic same work, 
always some ornamcut for our lady of Cuencii. 
He rushed in with all the impatience of an a^ 
fcctionate husband. Donna Bcaii-ice was, per- 
haps, tbinking of bim, but she did not expect 
to see him, and had no sooner beheld bim, 
than, making tbe sign of the cross, sbe fell 
upon her knees before the image of St. James 
of Compos telle : "Oh! my beloved hushaiid/* 
she exclaimed, " do not hurt me, you know I 
never vexed you." Don Lopez would have ap- 
proached her, but she ctmtinued hidiug bcr 
face with her hands. " Ob,- Holy Virgia I do 
uut touch me, my deal' husband j return, le- 
turn : if your soul needs something, I pruuiise 
to have two masses said for its^ repose ^ dcpurt, 
depart, I Ixtst^ecb yon, or you ulil muke uie 
expire with fear.'* « 

The good hidalgo seeing that his wife took 
him for a ghost, and was too much terrified to 
hearken to him, knew not whether to laugh 
or cry ; but to restore her the sooner to l»er 
senses, he determined to run to the convent of 
St. Jerome, and visit the rtvcrcml fath» r Ig- 
nacio. He found the prior employed in copy- 
lag for the holy week a sermon irrittnn by a 
missionary of Gallicia, which lie inteP<Ud to 
apply to his own use; it ran on the apptar- 
ancc which evil spirits may assume in or- 
der to tempt the duugbters of the lord, and 
was to be preached in all the nunneries </f Cu- 
cuca, Mhich amounted to six. Scarcely had 
Don Lopiz ciitereJ, and oppued his lii>« to 
make himself known to his old frienO, than the 
monk, who was wrappe*! in his snhjc( t, and 
whose mind was not the most rrsolut* , locj-cd 
at him with a countenance cxpics.slvc of tbe 
Utmost dismay. The poor unfo.li i-^to -host, 
in despair at the state of tcrrcr in vhicl; he 
hud left his wife, and not less asto'-'mhed at the 
stupefaction of Tjpiatio, pulled him rudely hy 
the sleeve. Tlih rou.sed the fit p.i ir, as if he 
had awakened from his nap afler a good dii^ 
nor \ an.'i divitied betwixt the fear of the devil, 
whom he had been attacking in hU sermon^ 
Ss 
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and the fifiii^of I>oii Ixipex, which the dei41 
•lone ooutd htre •Mtimed, h« hMtHy fled 
thrtint^ th^ door which had remaiaed open, 
and withotit lookinf^ onoe behind him, Ifft the 
ilcid to Don Lopes, or rather, aa he imagined, 
to an evil spirit. 

Don Lopez myw IHI the convent, and re- 
paired* to the, house of «hiB nephews. He first 
gained aecesa to the yonngent, whom he asked 
irhether he did not recofrnise Wm> The young 
lAan, who did not believe in ghosts, Imrst into 
a loud laM{;h. « Thank God r^ said Don Ijo- 
per, << I have at length fonnd a reasonable 
lieing.** He then began to enter tpto an ex- 
phinatSon with his deer nephew, and to relate 
how his wife and the prior had taken him fbr 
what he was not ; he a.<«snred him he was 
no spirit, but real fleah and blood, and his 
loving unde, the good hidalgo Lopea, who 
•till had a particular affection for him ; and 
concluded by asking for his fortune, which 
they had taken possession of a great deal too 
toon. The young man, who was a gay saty^ 
|ical Andalusian, laughed still louder, and 
aaid : ^' Go your way, good man, you have 
heen wept fbr." 

Don Lopez, at these words, got into a great 
passion, which it was very natural for a man 
to do who was really what he said, and yet was 
treated as on impostor. The noise drew the 
attention of the elder brother, who soon made 
his appearance. But our poor Castilian did 
not me^t with a more favourable reception 
from him ; his threats and entreaties were all 
equally nscliss. Soon they were snrrouDdod 
by the servants, and many of the neighbours; 
one aaid that it could not be Don L^es, the 
Ikldalgo, for he had been at hit funeral ; an- 
•ther, that fkther Ignacio had preached the 
Ihneral sermon ^ and a third, that he had car- 
ried a taper in the procession. All agreed that 
the unknown bore some small resemblance to 
i>on Lopoz, but that that made him the mora 
to be feared. A little man, in a black coat, ju- 
diciously observed, that itwonid be right to 
#ecure his person, and lo^take him before the 
Corregidor. This advice was approved of by 
every body, but more particularly by the ne- 
phews. They were proceeding to put it iu ex- 
ecution, notwithstanding the very natural Airy 
of onr poor hidalgo, when four alguazils en- 
tered and seized hini In the name of the holy 
Inquisition, and forced him, not without some 
resistance, to accompany them to this very re- 
spectable tribunal. 

We shall not give a detailed acconnt of the 
Qxaraination of Don Lopes, nor the torture 
which was inflicted on him, in ordei' to make 
him caiifett what devil had tfeken possession of 
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him, and to what oider and eiaH it 
The goad hidalgo flayed graat fcrtHadchi 
the three first glastet of watar whkh ht wm 
compelled to swattow ; bat when they otm^ 
ed him on a tahle^ and teed an aaonaaat fat* 
nel to his lips, to double or treUe the btsi l» 
verage, his courage fbraeok'himi and he weald 
have declared himself a devil of any clsst thu/f 
had pleaaed, if a leml aeiae had sot anddndf 
arisen, which made the dismal vauK n-echt, 
and arretted the attention of the eiaenlioaaa 

The sound of Aatolpho^ hon, or that tf 
the trumpets of Israel when they canted tiM 
downfall of the walls of Jericho^ eoald enly fc» 
compared with the voices a thoesand tl 
peated, which awakened all the echoes of 
dread abode. The thfliillara Ml oa their Idmbi, 
thinking that the day of jndgment was ctne; 
poor Don Lopez raited Mmtelf np ; die pea 
dropped from the hand of tiie set i e tai y , adi 
the inquisitor grew pale. It wat BaAitO) the 
faithful, the furious B«rbtto. Hehadtnced 
his master's fliotsteps, first to the content of 
St. Jerome, iind from thence to the Inqaisitioif; 
the jailors through fear, and the dogs of the 
prison through friendship, had allowed bin to 
enter. The impatient, furious animal, seemed 
to ask for hit master, and no sooner perceived 
him, than he threw every thing down that im- 
peded his progress, leaped on the table, licked 
hit fhce and hands, and then cronched st kii 
feet. Woe to thoae who would have dued tt 
molest him I 

Barbito in an instant changed the fkte of 
Don Lopei. The moat he could beflnehin 
hoped, woilld have been trnpriaenmcBt fbr lUr, 
after Wing figured at an mtbia f^; bat^ 
dog*8 testimony was aflaah of light whkkla- 
ttantly convinced the teeretary. He vas • 
little wise man, who waa at that time paUiA* 
ing a dissertation cm the aoalt of bemts. Bv* 
bito had just arrived in time to coninD kie 
system; he demonstrated to the iaqaifiter, 
that the testimony of a dog would ocverbe 
doubted in any country. What atoo asiiit<^ 
to exculpate Don Lopez from the impatatiot 
of being a devil in di^ise, was, that the tittle 
man had perceived that he did aot emeB ef 
sulphur, as was the case- with thote who 6a* 
ally passed through his bands. 

Barbito and his master weee imnedieldy 
conducted by the secretai^f to Donna Boifriee. 
This good lady could scarcely sapport tki 
united emotions of fear and eoningil aifectioa 
which assailed her; biit the hidalgo coaMW 
help perceivhig that his arrival had saaMf*fc«t 
distdHiied her. We have alreadfotaerrfd, that 

she was very methodical; fbr tio yean ■*• 
bad been tccnitotiied to the garb atddepoc^ 
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of a widbv, aHag muht b»w resame that 
•f'««ile; hut she was la irorthys woman, 
«i4 aa niaieh attadMd to bar huband, that aha 
WB8 aaly vnsed for a fair hours, and afterwards 
thoB^of BoCUafbatthehappincta ■hces- 
p«rieaocd ia aoeiaf him again. 

0aa Lo|ies*s arife waa the only person who 
^•wod the esaunple of Barbito. The two 
^aphanWyWho had iaharitad his fortune, would 
Hflt acknawladfe him; and would only own 
tkat he ban some iaiut rtsemhiaace to the 
iManat. Tim levescnd ftlher, Ipucio, endea- 
mm ud «o excnae hinsclf, on the picaof hair- 
^ praadwd hia fcaeral sermon. Don Lopes 
ne9f«red no part of his possessions; as,inde- 
faadant of the trouble which a retrojprade step 
hare ooeasionad, the oorregidor of Cn* 
the royal asssvnhiy of Valentia, and the 
of Qfcnada, oonld not be found to 
ii» their decision. 
But the little secretary, who supported Ins 
iiM»^ im •..^.^:.^ Diin Lopea, hall a sister 



who was first waiting-maid to the King's mis% 
trcm, Donna Clara de.Mcudoc^ wbQm.at that^ 
time Titian was punting ia the ebsracter of 
Yen us J and the waitiiig-maid introduced the 
worthy Lopes and bis dog.to this cclclirati.4 
beauty. 

Thefirat act of benevolence certainly cama 
from a woman. Donna Clara warmly espoused 
the hidalgo's canse, and made the most of lu^ 
adventures, when she related them to tho 
King, from Barbito down to thie liitfe fiagei^ 
which he had lost. She would see nothlag bii| 
his nusfortune and bis goodness; bat hii« ma* 
jesty regarded the services of a bmve' Spaniardf 
and gave him a pension from bis . private 
purse. Don Lopes purchased the liUla secr^ 
tary*s book, and wrote the above relation Uf 
warn tboie who may wish 4o adiipt a siwUar 
whim, to be careftil to make themselves rcco^ 
niied by their fiuroivite dog« , 
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ON KNOTTING. 



SpuB ycnrs aga this art was quite the^ 
rage all over England, among women and chil- 
«lran of all ranks and ages. At that time 
nUnost every female might be seen, from little 
Miaa up to her grandmother, dressed out with 
^er knotting-bag, afiiectedly busy with her 
ahnttle, and with great importance doing little 
Or nothing. Young raw arms, and old withered 
onca, were all ia motion, with numberless 
gestures, grimaces, and turns of the bead and 
«yea, as if in a general coovulsion. Wherever 
ladies vent, tbey carried tbeir bags and imple- 
ments with them, and thus brought their play- 
things into company, 
« As it may probably come into fashion again, 
the following substance of a paper, which was 
published in Ireland, on the sutgect, mi^ not 
jprovc unentertaining to our fair readers. 

Strenua not'erercet inertia, 

noR.Hb. i. ep. 11. 
^ -Laborious i^eness our time employs.^ 

In the first place, knotting is to be admired 
Ibr its innocent simplicity. It in pure nature, 
s little, and but a little improved by art. . We 
may observe that one of (he firat efforts to- 
wards action in the infant state, is that of 
tying knots on little threads, and bits of pack- 



I thread. These knots are, by the help of ma* 
turer reason, only more regularly and closely 
arranged, and the shuttle is'iutioduced tu give 
a facility of execution j but the sameness of 
idea, and strict unity of design, are still pre- 
served, and form a striking instance of true 
taste- in an age when false refinement too gc> 
uerally prevails. 

In the next place, it may be demonstrated 
that it is a profitable species of industry. ' A 
young lady, who in vei-y expert at her shuttle^ 
took a yard of thread, and sat down to knot 
it, chatting tome at the. same time, so as to 
preserve a middle rate of velocity- It waa 
finished in ten minutes, and produced a quar- 
ter of a yard of knotting ; so that in an hour, 
one yard and a half may be easily manufac- 
tured. 

Now, supposing a lady, on a moderate ave- 
rage, to work only six hours out of the twenty- 
four, there will be a prodnce of nine yards per 
day. Out of the days of the year we shall de- 
duct the Sundays and holidays, so as to make 
the even number of three hundred remain^ 
which will produce two thousand seven hun- 
dred yards of knotting; and at the rate of a 
penny per yard, will amount to the sura of 
eleven pounds five shillings per annum. 
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Tlien to cxanniie the per amtra, a quarter 
of an ouiirc of cammon thread, of five «hi1- 
linirs a pound, was measured, which ran to 
acventy yards, sO that the pound contained 
four thousand four hundred and cis^hty. Now, 
in order Jto knot this thread, it must be dow- 
hled ; therefore the two thonsaud iseveii hun- 
dred yards of kuottinp^, finiRhe<1 in the year, 
must ronvnnie twwity-cme thottsand ftnt htin- 
dretl yards of thread, which, aceordins^ to the 
above proportion, will be something le^s than 
five pounds, which cost about one pound four 
Rhillin:rs and two- pence, leaving to the fair 
manufacturer, a net profit of ten pounds and 
almost ekven-]>ence sterling, for the work of 
the ycdr, or ratlier of ouly eighteen hundred 
hours. 

Some persona have been puzzled to conceive 
w1»at becomes of the vast quantity of this com- 
modity which is madc) for supposing only ten 
thousanil of the fair sex to he employed ac- 
cording to the days and hours above stated, 
tliey would manufacture twenty-Keven millions 
of yards anoually; sa that after ornamenting 
all the toilets, quilts, and curtains, besides 
trimming and festuoaing those imder garments 
which arc hidden, a vast redundancy must still 
be loft, sufficieat to form a large export trade 
to the West India islands, so that the balance 
will be turned iu our favour; and every gen- 
tleiuua may be provided with his rum ont of 
the industry of his wife and daughters. 

But the circumstance that charms me most, 
in this invention, is its elegance. I cannot bnt 
tliiiik tltat shirts and smock;; are rather unfit 
for any lady of delicacy to handle. As to mil- 
linery uiuttefa, they arc to be had from the 
shops at not above four times the prifc they 
could be made fbr at home ; and it is a strong 
prooi^ of humanity to avoid interfering with 
those who have uo other means of getting theii- 
bread. Indeed all kinds of needle-work, like 
poring over books, help to doze the spirits, 
and ruin those fiac eyes which were formed 
for nobler purposes. 

As to knitting stockiiigs, I presume that b 
quite out of th^ question. When a young 
Queen of Spain was going home after her nnp- 
tialsy sho paased through a little town famous 
fur making s lockings. A depntatioa from the 
poor people immcuiiUcly waited on her, to 
beseech her acceptance of some of their finest 
mauufactnre; but ^c Duke of Alva, who 
escorted her, turned them from hor presence 
iu a rage. ** Kuow," sayn he, " base peasants, 
that a C^e^n of Spain has no legs." 

All raillery aside, I can sec more art in this 
fashion than men are generally aware of. Be- 



p:des displayio<; the roundness of the arm, the 
whiteness irf the hand, and the lustre of tk 
diamond ring, it may be often brought to set 
in concert with the eyes, And give additional 
force to their expression. The t^attkisti 
easy-flowing object, to which the eye may re- 
move with propriety and grace, and heipfi to 
l^ive an air of nature to those qwick transitions 
and snbtlc gfances which ^hoot like tightening 
to the heart. A look thrown downward oa 
the knot, has «ll the bewitching effect of »e- 
uttine modesty, and the very eye-lid may do 
execution. Sweetly rising again, attended 
with a smile, it poors a volley of charms oa 
the lover -, and even a pretty struggle with 
some inequality in the thvend, may express 
that alluring kind of inattention which has no 
small effect on our nnacc^^vntable natures — 
The use of the shuttle is, in short, wore?©*, 
erful and various than ercn that of the fta. 
It takes a#ay the air of still life, which is spt 
to attemt a state of formal inaction, and brioet 
into play those innninerable little gracw, 
which, without some degree of gentle motioo, 
must lie totally concealed. 

But I must request my fair readers to ob- 
serve, that all the effects of this graceful 
amusement are lost by its being too coastaatly 
exhibited. Penelope's web was not more end- 
less than the industry of some of our ladies*, 
so that without rising in the night to asdo 
their work, they may safely promise a disa- 
gi-eeable lovt r to be kind when thry htre 
finished their knotting. An insipid 8an>ct»<^» 
must ever displease, and tt>o eac^c^r and indis- 
crirainating a passion for everj* little fiwhlos- 
able invention, conveys no ftiTOuraWt i^** of 
the understanding. 

Few persons know how to dispose of their 
bauds ; and if they arc laid one over the other, 
in an awkward manner, it gives an air of stiff- 
ness to the whole figure, and puts one in win« 
of the personages in old family pictures, 
dressed out in conical hats, ruffs, and fiirbe* 
Igws. This is prcrent^ by knotting, vhkh 
talKs away that fonmality so destructire to tM 
giace. It were to lie wished, some amo:««n«>^ 
conid be contrived, of the samfc kind, fif p^"* 
tlemen, wh* are equally at a loss iu this psTti- 
cular. — Netting, for instance. 

it is^net every woman who can knot, Ihs* <* 
qualified to wield the shuttle: An exprp»i«" 
of sentiment ^an ouly mrlse iV-ort an iofbriow 
miud ; and the sam^ slifrh^ m6venientF, vbicb 
arc capable of dis|ilayiog grai'e, are e^/uaDy 
adapted to l)etmy iiNniity. An linprove'^ ""' 
derstanAing, and ewltivattititMte, wiH 'm)?^"^ 
the whole form, give a dignity to trifles, wi<« 
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C4>n\tft\ifiirat^ meaning even to the fia;jcrs'' 
fndtf. - Thtte maxims ore partirul-.irly recom- 
tui^tidefl t<k t!ie yoiin^-r pnrt of Ihe j»cx. While 
lhe%- labtiHr U> enrich thernrtahi and the toilet, 
the- Ynhid owg^it not, surely, to remain anfifr- 
ai»hed. They shduld cotisider, that all their 



future vrluc in lif»* di'jjeilc's on IIm* due appli- 
cation of titrir present hours ; aiut always 
remember, tlmt Min(*rra, Mho naa the in- 
Tt'utrcss of the shuttle, was also the ^od%ksrtt of 
wisdom. 



ON ANGER. 



AxGCa IB accompanied by the most ab> 
snrd, «« well as the most injurious coose- 
qaences, of aU the passioas. Amun; fools it 
is owntai^tons, aad often seizes on a whole 
roiupan) iufcctcd by a sinf^le patieut. What 
imbecUit^r! There is a beautifal and apt alle* 
yrory in the PersiaQ laUfua^, Hbich exhibits 
thia passion in a very contemptuous light. 
— *^ A bh^illow puddie, and not the sea, is 
trtfUtjU'd by the falling^ of a pebble.*^ 

I atij-ibute all the happiness of my life to the 
in<;truciiou of this aiie^oricol adage. In my 
"very extensive travels, 1 was often the object 
of an^cr, from my i^m^rance of particular cus- 
toms in particular conntrics. This anger of 
5lrau^rs I btuUied to soothe, and not to irri- 
tate ; and I saw as much folly in appropriating 
this moral disorder, as 1 should in i^iviug my- 
self a bead-ache because my companion had 
got oue. 

Before I bes^in my travels, 1 was of a very 
irritable disposition; but, after a very short 
period, I had fniud so much opposition to my 
will, and so much offence to my teelings, in the 
censure and curiosity of strange nations, that 
1 at length acquired a temperance of toleration 
which tnught me to pity, and not to resent the 
passions of others ; and when to an angry or 
illiberal obseniitiun I reply with complacent 
lan^oage, it is but marking my own superiority 
of moral temperament, and showing that I am 
nor to be infested with moral as with physical 
contagion. A philosopher may catch the 
small-pox from sr conversant ; but if he catches 
bis passions, he mast be a fool. 

This invalaable maxim of ovoidiDg moral 
contagion, by behaving politdy to the Tnlgar, 
complaisantly to the angryy humbly to the 
proud, and wisely to the foolish, baa conducted 
inc over all the world, through the constant 
shock of customs, tempers, and opiaioss, 
witliuut a single pcrsoiwl qoaffrol ^ and I have 



'often mot with European travHIeni, hi tlw 
eastern parts of the world, who, iu a few days* 
journey, had met with more disiuttera uf i|uarrel 
iu a single honk* than 1 had done iu thirty 
years travel. 

How often does the ignoranre of this maxim, 
in mana*"! ug the temper, cause the misery of 
I human life! How many unhappy victims of 
the pansion of anger would be relieved by at- 
tending to the Persian adage! 

\^liat valuable friendships are often dia-^ 
solved by a reciprocal, or contagious anger, in 
the interchange of a few unmeaning words ! 
What long and sacred connexions are dissolved 
Ifctween respectable masters and worthy ser* 
vants, by a hasty expression! What inter- 
rnptions to social intercourse, among neigh- 
bours, are caused by the contagion of ilU 
humour ! 

I have always observed, in company, that a 
'SOft and soothing reply, made to an angry ob- 
servation, has earned in it such iufluentiat 
reproof, that the angry person has been absshed 
and consternated with ovenrh^lming shame, 
while tbo romplocent and mild conversant, 
became the idol of every man's esteem. 

The practice of the foregoing maxim intro- 
duced me to the great seciTt of hitman happi- 
ness, which was the independence of self on 
the vice and ignorance of its own species. I 
attached myself to no nation, that 1 might 
follow Jibcrty, peace, security, and pleasure, 
wherever they appeared. And I gave my ap- 
plause, my support; and residence to Enghind, 
because ita laws presenved those biessibgs. 

The ^preceding dissertation is taken from 
one of the works of a well known traveller, who ' 
has visited all Europe, and several parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America. With some modi- 
fications, the maxims it contaiHv appear 
wortiiy of attention* 
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Tu% intereiti of society bave beeo con- 
siderably iigured by fha iijudicioas conduct of 
some of oar moral writers. They bare laid down 
tuany ipeoeral positions of ri^ht and wrong;, 
without aiiy precise discrimination of their 
boiiadaries> And g^iven authoritative precepts 
for humau conduct, without sufficiently attend- 
iug to human nature. In attempting to re- 
tuove the disease, instead of trying the leuicnt 
arts of cure, they have frequently made short 
work, and directly prescribed amputation. 

In one important instance, this error has 
Iparticulai'ly appeared. The fair sex are formed 
with a propensity to dress and elegance, to 
gaiety, tenderness, and love^ This disposition 
is their cbaracteristic, and is given them for the 
best purposes. It is the source of all their in- 
fiuence, uud of the highest joys which man 
^an taste. The little excesses of it are un- 
doubtedly foibles, but the want of it is a 
capital imperfection. Yet, either from spleen, 
apathy, or affectation, those grave censors have 
laboured to destroy it in the.gross, and have 
employed for that purpose all the solemnity of 
learning, and the smartness of ridicule. Every 
instance of attention to personal attractions, 
«nd the minute, but powei-ful articles of de- 
coration, have iH^en condenmed as unpardon- 
able vanity, and folly. The tender insinua- 
tions,, and exquisite blandishments of love, are, 
according to tliem, no better than indelicacy 
or immodesty. Nature, in short, is shown as 
entirely wrong, and her finest endowments are 
jiet at variance with vu*tue and good sense. 

These doi;u(pent8 have, been particularly in- 
jtt rious to the married state. Women have been 
led by them into fale ideas of them^^ea, as 
well as of the other sex, and have been dk- 
couranped froi^ the use of those engigingdu»- 
lities which seethe; the willing jd^ptive in his 
chaius^ and from exerting those little tender- 
nesses without which po lf&^ happiness can be 
found It is much easier to despise than to 
practiscj^so that^^stoqs.likethesebaye^atlarcd 
«t once their iu\l<|le«ce Jsnd ih^ aiphition. 
Ileairoua of being thought above the common 
character of the sex, superior to trifles, levity, 
a*d uteakiMs^ and ftffiiftcd into ieuHnientat 
parity, tb^ hAve bean too easily argued into a 
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contempt of thoce poweifiil attroctioni vMdi 
have still the moat difficult andcMentisl^ 
of their task to perfprai. 

Yet the facta of wluch they mostfiompUiai 
should, one would iasagine, sbowthewtbek 
mistake. I mean the mnny^instanccs of tnp^ 
rior, nay, unbounded dominion possessed bj 
those females who aaaocUte with oar sex vitii- 
out the sanction of the Uw. But from s pa^ 
tiality too nntnral, though they ass smiled 
the effects, they cannot divine tlie csase- Coi- 
vineed that they theniaelvies ve cigh^ ^ 
look for it in the depravity of man's dispofif 
tion, and think he ia mnnafed by sitf «lud 
lie out of the provijLce of modesty; thstht 
sees peculiar charm^ in vice, aad is goveneil 
not so much by the woman aa the waatoa. 

Could they but personally obscn'e tbe coi- 
duct of these their formidable rivsli, tJvj 
would soon be undeceived. Were they to kwk 
behind the curtain, they would see every tluq( 
effected by the n^ost natural means, vrithoat 
the aid of any magic, but that which the bo 
in general possesses. They would be sstosiib- 
ed to find that all these mighty powers lit 
within their own reach, and that the vlMk 
secret consits in the proper use of those qvi* 
lities which they had thrown aside as uselasy 
or condemned as improper. The nature of sitf 
would be /airly laid open to Jtheir viev, sad 
they would learn to touch the springs hy vbicb 
he is actuated. Their knowle4ge wo^ld be 
founded on exp^iment, and could, with « 
slight variation, be adapted to the smiab^ 
purposes of virtue. 

Scenes of this kind would show them voisaa 
in her natural state of superiority; sad sb 
amazing one it is! Without strength, propcrtr, 
or dominion, they are all hud st her /set* 
Weak, tender, and timid, she moves fleets and 
armies with m nod. Independent of sll tan, 
ahe r«lea over the aikef»<of tkose Jaws. Bsr 
influence is all self^cmteredy smd shebmM^ 
to caU it judiciomsly into actton. 9ke st*^ 
the mo«^ eminent iosunce in natar^ «f ' 
gontk force setting a mighty body ia va^- 
She is a combination of meehflnic p*^ 
beyondany of ArcMiiieii»,mid can mofej^ 

world by % hair, irttho«t<tltf4nr ««••'** 
bed-ehamber. 
This ia the Qttiv^MalpravSiitf^^^^'?' 

and only more conspicuous in one p^ ^ 
because necessity fbrcM hito mition tW"' 
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lalities by which it is rapportcd. Every 

i«i IB formed for dominioii, mod to sabmit 

^<» it, is the pride and happmen of vtan. Not 

%lic ungenerottt dominion of the shrew, but 

Ckat geDtle, yet uulimtted influence over the 

^^Fectioni, iirisiug from their numberless, 

nvmetess, auH bewltchiu^ powers; These are 

Ify nto means p^cutiar to vice ; she seems rather 

Xm have stolen them from Tirtiie, when in a fit 

•f rettiSssnessj for, to (^te poignancy to her 

jeys, she is obliged to hide her own features, 

and' assume t%e av, the language, and the in- 

witiiig reluctanoe of her rival. Man loves not 

wice * he only seeks hii own happiness ; and, 

iVota'an hottest instinctive gratitude, repays 

it, wherever ibuud,- with afiectioii and tender- 

neso. Wtilttld virtue only display the banner 

•f pleasure, the wliole male world would go 

mfttr to her party. 

' But custom denier the ladies this scene of 

#li8Cwation, they can utoly resort to their own 

Ifwaglttations. We feel, but we cannot deKcribe 

tbe powen by which they subdue, captivate, 

and Command. *^hey are too subtile to be 

cfothed in words, and pass directly to the 

heart, too rapid even for observation. They 

•pcraffelike spells, or charms, and raise the most 

unaccountable, as well as 'the most delightful 

cympathies which the human frame can feel. 

The prettiest allegory in the world is that 
•f the Girdle of Venus, which may be exhibit- 
ed under the singhs appellation of good- 
linmonr. This is undoubtedly the ground, but 
tlie embroidering is thus beautifully attempted 
liy Homor, or rather by Pope, though I could 
wish he had not omitted the molie baql (soft 
kisses), of Tasso, for they seem to' be essen- 
tially necessary. 

*< lu this was every art, and every chana, 
^ To win the wisest, and the coldest warmj 
«< Food love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
^ The kinddoceit, the still-reviving fire^ 
** Persuasive speech, aud more persuasive 

sighs, 
^ Silence that spoke, ai\d eloquence of eyes.** 

, I would recMMneiid^he whole pataage, which 
is both amnsinip andiniAroctive, totbepemaal 
of my faif ia«rritfd f«aders. Proposing only, 
tbfit iaftfad of- oooasioaatty borrowiag ihia 
beiiLit<^iuig orqiHnewt from Veaua^ ihey ahonkl 
wccat it from ber a$ thair property^ and vtar it 
>y night as odU as by day. 
. I never. kn««r ^ |B4y witboivt a competant 
4h>9tt oC pridc) pr amUiti^p. Two noUoqnaU- 
ties, if they were called in from triAing pnr- 
W^iUfi au4 cmp t'ycd on this valuaUe purposes 
of naiiire. Prjde ifQuld tbcu blush at beini) 
49CQalM \ii$ tb^.fan^^t of the sex in that»rt 
which does honour to wbman^ and indeed to 



human nature, the art of pleasing ( and ambition 
would rejeet every degree of dominion inferior 
to that nnbonnded one, which the eiGertion of 
this art must necessarily confer. 

It is fer firom my intention to insist on the 
trite, and, I hope, needless topics of neatnesa 
and good temper. There it but little merit in 
not being a termagant, or a slattern. Some- 
thing more than negatives ia required. Man 
is an animal with multifarious appetites j it is 
a noble point gained to command esteem, but 
it is paying him much too high a compliment, 
to treat him as a being consisting only of spirit, 
or capable of subsisting merely on spiritual 
food. The senses, the passions, the imag na- 
tion, all expect their share. Every art of ele- 
gance, every power of endearment^ should 
therefore be exerted without reserve. I*Y<»thing 
should be deemed trifling that leads to happi- 
ness, nor should coldness or austerity be in- 
dulged under tho specious name of delicacy. 
Marriage would then got rid of the dull idea 
which custom too frequently annexes to it, and 
appear in the inviting form of a perfect union 
of the sexes, uuder the protection of all laws, 
not only for mutbal comfort and support, but 
also for the full and free enjoyment of every 
rapture which their natures are formed to give 
and receive. 

I beg leave to call upon the ladies to do 
themselves due honour, and assert their rank 
in the creation. They arc intrusted with the 
happiness of the world, and the stores of 
pleasure are in their hands. Man is thrown 
dependent on their bounty, and implores their 
kindness as th^ great palliative of pain, the 
reward for all the toils, the dangers, and thO 
vicissitudes of life. When he has renounced 
all other sources of joy but one, it were cruel^ 
ungenerouN, and unjust to make bim a loser by 
his virtue. Amidst the hurry of artificial 
pleasures, let not nature be overlooked, nor 
her gentle dictates disregarded, but let it be 
the pride and happiness of every married 
woman to make her husband a virtuous volup- 
tuary. " 

We shall now, in order to give an example 6f 
the good efl^ects which attend the observation 
of the foregoing maxims, insert a true story 
of an amiable and respectable pair, as com- 
municated by an old gentleman, who tfaa wcU 
acquainted with both the parties. 

■* Old as 1 am, for ladies* love unfit, 

'* The powei' of beauty I remember yet.** ' 

DRTDCir. 

fives at n>y time of 1|i6^ il rcAcifaee ftU 
imeginatioB .and diflfuaca a kind of vevaal 
cheerfttlnesa ever every Idaa, Its eflieacyis 
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indeed M irr««Utibkey that wenpen 1i«tp, in my 
opinion, uiwt <»f tk€ moral, and mnch of the 
natural evil ofih^ vrorld to account for. TKe 
potency of their iitBuencC may prievent the 
one, and disarm the other of its cting. How 
superstitiiMi guvdd he so stupid an to attrthute 
witchcraft to old hags, hardly hnmnn, is amaz- 
ipf ; hut it ia no vknt^ than a natural truth to 
say, that every amiahia voaMn is a sorceress ; 
foMcinatiou is iu her eye, inajpc in her siuiie, 
and a legion of little demons in her touch. 
Whca virtue deisrus to assnasc the enchanted 
wand, the arts of Circe are reversed ; man starts 
from the brute into his proper nature, and 
rises ijato refiueuicot and Uliss. ^ 

A CONNtBIAL STORY. 

Kec minpr est ririus^ fuam queereref parta tueri'y 
Ca$u$ inest iUic^ hoc erU artis oput, 

OVID. 

" The gUnry's moreto keep than win the prize, 
*' Chance may do one, in t'other merit lies. 

Sir Edward G. the qon of an English Baronet, 
at the age of ei:;htccti, snccecded to the title 
and fortune of bis father : lie thus entered into 
the fasliioiiablc world with every advantage. 
His estate was a clear dOOOl. a yelur, his consti- 
tution excellent, and his person handsome. A 
liberal education had afibrded him a large 
ahare of knowledge, and his strong underBtaud- 
ing had made it all his own. His principles, 
well turned by nature, had been formed by the 
strictest rules of honour and virtue. Add to 
all these, the attractions of the sweetest tem- 
per, gi'eat vivacity, and a fine addi'css, and you 
have a sketch of Sir Edward's picture. 

Nothing could bid fsirer for happiness than 
such an outset. Great were the expectations 
of his friends. But I, who knew him best, 
could perceive, through all his excellences a 
weak part, which made me fear for him. Joined 
to a general social affection, and an uncommon 
tenderness of heart, he possessed a sensibility 
of female charms which carried him almost to 
enthusiasm. It was easy to foresee the rock 
on which this habit of mind, aided by the 
vigour of a genial constitution, would inevi- 
tably hurry a young man of his rank and 
fortune; and 1 clearly naw that, with a firm- 
ness that no violence could shake, a judgment 
not to be deceived, and morals v^hich the 
world's inches could not vltiutc, my frieud wa^ 
doomed to be the dupe, the absolute slave of 
female dominion. 

1 met him in London, after his return from 
the tour of Europe. He came back enriched 
with every valmiblc acquirement, and his solid 
■ndeMtaoding polished into geuuiav elegance. 




But the pjeaaure o€ ««r m tt r ^ifw wai osta 
■ little abated on my Attdinf thMl he kadfaroa^ 
^ over with him a Iswiy^wilh whflaahchad fwriaed 
a connexion in Paris nnd fca i whom I »aw 
but little prospect of hie ct«i bring released. 
Mademoiselle Duval had «tery fift of natars 
and art that was necessary far f«ak n coaqncst. 
Besi<ies a considerable ahare of wei^improved 
good seuse, she had great aveateesnvf teaapcr, 
and an unaflected desirt; to plme To a very 
beautiful person was added «.pcrfiBCt skill ua 
all the arts of decoration. .6he had a tender* 
uess of aspect and manner very diftenlt to be 
resisted, and a modest elegance of addrvss, 
which flattered his delicacy, and thaew n veil 
over the very n&turc of vice. 

in her fetters I found him, nor could any 
influence of mine, nor indeei^ eb^ iHsmaA 
means, but her own mercenary mind have ever 
set him free. Some time after my return to 
the country, I learned that her repeatedinfideli- 
ties had at last broken his chain. I- tho«^t 
this a good time to remonstrate, but bcA^re my 
letter reached him, his uui'uly leading paasion 
had resumed its way, and thro«:n him into the 
bondage of a celebrated Italian Open singer, 
more notorious for her addi*ess than for her 
charms, but whose great proficiency in artifice 
promised to be liiore dangerous than even the 
beauty of La Dwal. 

But I must introduce my heroine to yon. 
Eliza's family and fortune were good. Her 
person extremely fine, and her face, thooph 
far from rejpiiAr, the most attractive that I 
ever saw. Besides the most even and «:hitest 
teeth, and pouting lips, <* like the ruby rose- 
bud ujolst Vlth morning dew," about which 
ten thousand graces revelled, she had a pair 
of the moat charming blue eyes, full of the 
bewitching aofhrcM peculiar to that colour. 
Her spirits were excellent ; her temper sreet \ 
and, added to every polite accomplishment, 
she possessed a good understandiug, and an 
ailectionate heart. Snch a young woman could 
not fail of having admirers. She had indeed, 
heftire the as;e of twenty, declined several ofiers, 
which, in the language of the world, were ex- 
traordinarily advantafreous. 

8he came with her family to pass a few of 
I the winter months in town, where it was my 
fortune frequently to escort her to the theatre.. 
One night, ta my preat surprise, Sir Inward 
entered the box, just arrived from his country- 
seat. We met with -mutual pleasure; but I 
soon perceived his attention stealing frumiae 
to nuMher oh|)ect. Ellzn struck him y and I 
I fancied I eonid see in her eyes she was equally 
smitten. Tfte next mom lug disclosed his in- 
tentioBi. I opposed them stron;;! y, and pictured 
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kiM to lanwlf witb frieadly severity; bat he 
il lf Jed M well, ftod ■« forcibly urged tfamt 
^o|h hit refermatioB and his ^ppiocsa de- 
IWiidtd oa Eliza, that I was obliged to submit. 
1 carrM hn message, and at the same \inic 
hoaeatly exhibited his character. The mother 
heMlated ; Elixa was referred to for a decisive 
aaswer. With the roost modest candour she 
tfecfaifcd that she saw some strong marks of 
eooataacy in the portrait, on which she would 
'VCBtnre to rely, and was willing to run the 
risk. They were married soon. after, and went 
to reside at his seat. 

A perrerse turn in my own aflTairs, canted 
tte, about this time to go abroad. The pain 
of a ten years* absence was howerer a good 
de^ lessened by the regular aeconats I r«- 
cnred of my amiable friends being completely 
^ppy. As soon as I returned to London, 
hearing they were in the conntry, I set out 
thither immediately. 

I got there the second day about three, and 
waa aho'wi^ into a parlour, where I found my 
fair friend at work, her eldest girl reading to 
ker, and two sweet little boys playing on the 
carpet Our fii^t salutes were scaraely over, 
when Sir Edward flew into the room, and hung 
«poo my neck. Words were not necessary to 
tell me their mutual happiness. I hare seldom 
fclt more joy. Dinner was served, and, the 
Irtt hnrsy of spirits subsiding, my attention 
was attracted by Elisa. Ladies may hmgh, and 
perhaps not beliereme, when 1 say, that though 
the day was extremely wet, and no prospect of 
•ay company, she came down yery elegantly 
dressed. The whole had an unstudied air, yet 
I could sec that the minutest article was care- 
Inlly adjuste<i ; I was particularly struck with 
the beautiful decoratio..s of her head, and, when 
she drew off her gloves, with a pair of diamond 
bracelets, which he had lately presented to 
ber. Lore had diffused an exquisite tenderness 
over her features ^ and an habitual wish of 
pleasing, animated by success, had so pointed 
every charm, that though she had been fre- 
quently a mother, she wa a much finer woman 
than when 1 last saw her. My spirits were 
raised ; I shared siifcei'fly in their happiness. 
The piano- porte succeeded our tea, and I 
found her improved into a capital performer. 
The enraptured husband gaxcd like a lover ; 
his enamoured regards ran over her various 
charms; her bright c^cs beaming sensibility ; 
her lips breatbiag s.YcctSj and cmitti»|f the 
most melodious tones \ her snow-white taper- 
ing ftngers rapidly flying over the keys of the 
instrument, through all the complicated maces 
of the most briltiant execution, and her tempt- 
ing bosom swelling with expression. I an sixty- 
Nq. XXr. Vol, III. 



five, yet I found it coiircuicnt to turn uw at- 
tention for a while tunards Boinc hif^ttiricnl 
pictures which were nfi*r inc. laJctd my 
worthy frieads seemed to have Yxcnmanied 
but tea days instead of as many years. 1 
withdrew before snpper. ^ 

A month's stay in this delightful retr ^at 
gave me hourly occasions to ndniire her. 
Joined to a steady uniformity of purpose, sha 
contrived to throw such an amazln;; variety in 
her dress, her manner, the disposal of our 
hoars, and all her little schemcH of amuse- 
ment, that inconstancy itself would have 
doated on her. By always turning the bright 
side of domestic jife to her husband, sheavoiJ- 
ed dwelling on the dark one. A cheerful 
alacrity in her economy made it perctrptibla 
only by the cflects ; and though they lived re- 
markaUy well, she had nearly li<{uidated a 
debt of syc thousand ponui?t, Incurred by bis 
former indiscretions, befare he could conceive 
it possible. Indeed I wondered not at his 
being happy. He possessed all that La Duval, 
or the Italian singer could giv«*, and much 
more; he had aflection pure and nnaJloytd; 
with a worthy heart besides, which neither of 
them had to bestow. 

The morning I came away, meeting her 
alone in the garden, I could not avoid paying 
her some well-deserved compliments on her 
conduct. *^ t know, my dear Sir,'' said she, 
" you were in pain for nie, but, with vanity I 
say it, I found the task full as easy as 1 had 
imagined. My husband has too many virtues 
to be lost. He took a liking to my person ; all 
the rest depended upon myself. 1 resolved 
that my appearance should not be impaired by 
my own fault ; my temper I could trust to ; 
and I felt a lively alTcctiouy which 1 hoped, 
would supply the place of better abilities, and 
dictate as I proceeded, the means of making 
him happy. To please and be pleased are, la 
reality, the mutusi cause and effect of each 
other; so that my labour is a round of plea* 
snre. The buMiness of my toilet, being ha- 
bitual, is easy, nay, avcreeoble. 1 regard my 
glass as a friend who daily gives me new hiots 
for pleasing the man I love. To yon, Sir, I 
ail] own, that I love bim, iu the full extent of 
the word, with the ardour which be deserves ; 
with the ardour .which he requires. Had he 
met with only the cold return of esteem. Sir 
Edward would havt! been foi- from happy. 

<* Happiness like mine/' continued she, 
^^wpuld be more general^ would Women but 
obser%'e two maxims. One is, never to at* 
tempt an opposition to nature, bat gently to 
lead it right by flatterin; the ruling propeositv. 
The othcr^ never to contemn small matters as 
T t 
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trifles, for by tlioin only can our purpose be 
ritrc ftMl. ThtMT is no sucli thiu^ as a trifle. 
JVri.iHte-.ieFsis form the in:'.2ra«ine of femiiU' 
ptjvier. Connubial <lelij;ht is accomplished 
Roule^That like a Uott«d miniature picture. 



Euch single touch is too fine to produce a 
vihiMe effect, yet, from their frequency, the 
por rait soon begins to open to the vipw, and 
shows how judiciously and happily the peacil 
was applied/* 



AN ACCOUNT OF THOMAS WILLIAMS MALKIN, 

▲ CHILD OF EXTRAORDINARY ATT AINMENTS, WHO LATELY DIED AT UACKMIT» 
IN AMCIUCA, AT THE AGE OF SIX YEARS AND NINE MONTHS.' 



The bare mention of the death of so younsf a 
pcrsmi Mould, in an oniinary case, l)e deemed 
sufHeicnt-, but we cannot pass over a circuna.- 
stanre which ctjually arrests the attention of 
t'.jc m:)raHst, and the sympalhy of the philan- 
thropist, w ithout observi ipj how suddenly and 
ui:e\prrtedly the brightest prospects vanish 
which depcTnl on the precarious tenure of 
human life, however brig^ht and promising the 
dawn of intellect, however encoura^iug the ap- 
pearances of corporeal stability. With respect 
to the uncommon child whose early fate we 
have to lament, the extent of his attainments 
may txcite surprise, and possibly in some 
minds doubt. Yet we have well-authenticat- 
ed accounts of juvenile proficiency ; and iu the 
present inntance there are many and most re- 
spectable witnesses to attest, that amiable dis- 
positions and superior talents were never 
united in a more distineruishcd manner than 
in the subject of this biot^raphical sketch. 
His knowledge of the English languag^e was 
correct and copions j and his expression, 
whether in speaking or writing, remarkable as 
veil for fertility as selection. In the Latin he 
had proceeded so far as to read with ease the 
more popular parts of Cicero's works. He had 
made some progress in French; and was so 
thorou((h a proficient in s:cography, as not 
only to }hi able, when questioned, ,to particu- 
larize the situation of the principal countries, 
cities, rivers, ^c. but to draw maps from me- 
mory, with a neatness and accuracy which 
could scarcely be credited hut by those who 
are in poBset-sion of the specimens. Without 
any profissional assistance, he had acquked 
considerable execution in the art of drawing ; 
and some of his copies from Raphacrs heads, 
though wanting the precision of the academy 
stndents, evinced a fellow-feeling with the 
style and sentiment of the originals, which 
kcemed likely, had he pursued it, to hare rank- 
ed him with the more emineat profei»sorB of 
the art. 



But the most strikintj feature iu his charac- 
ter was a strength of intcliiH-t, and rapidity of 
comprehension on all subjects, iudopeodent of 
those to which his studies were immediately 
directed, which increasing with his growth, 
seemed likely in manhood to- have placed more 
w ithin his reach than usually falls to the lot of 
hnmauity to grasp at. He united, in a remarlw- 
ablc manner, the solid and the brilliant j for 
the powers of his memory kept pace with those 
of his uuder standi n<^ and imagination*, aadthe 
character of his mind may be comprized in 
these few but comprehensive words, that be 
remembered whatever be had once seen done. 
But it may not be uuinteTesting to particu- 
larize the periods of his short life at which the 
leading traits of his character first presented 
themselves to observation. He was familiar 
with the alphabet long before he could speak, 
as exhibited on counters, a practice very judi- 
cious, because very enticing to children, an 
as expre8:»ed in books, to whch, from seeing 
them constantly about him, he shewedan early 
partiality. At the age of three year*, on bis 
birthday, he wrote his first letter tohis mother; 
and though it contained nothing but sbort ex- 
pressions of affection, he soon afterwards be- 
gan to writ(C in a Ktyle and on subjects to irbich 
childhood in general is a total stranger ; anj 
this practice of writing his sentiments on aU 
sulijects, he persevered in with a continuaJly 
increasing expansion and im;irovement, 
as to matter and manner, which we reg 
that our limits will not allow us to awthcaU- 
cate by specimens. At the time of which »e 
are speaking, (three years old,) he couW 
only read and spell with unfailing accuracy, 
but knew the Greek characters, and wou 
have jittempted the language, had o*** .^ 
caution of his parents, iu this instancci 
couraged the forwardness of his iachna » • 
When he was five, he had made considerate 
advances in Latin, as well aS in all . *^ ! 
studies, which he pursued so successnc y 
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■early two yean longer. Hm Btady of Latin, 
in particular, was far removed from that me- 
chanical routine by ^hirh scholars of more 
Advanced age too frequently proceed. His 
oomparison of the idiom and construction 
with those of his own and the French lan- 
guage, hisacuteness in tracing the etymology, 
«nfl detecting the component parts of words, 
bunting them' through English and French, 
audi inquiring the forms they assumed in Greek 
and Italian, with which he was acquainted, 
proved him to have possessed armind peculiar- 
ly calculated for philolo};ical inquiries. Nor 
was his attention confined to words ; h^ never 
passed over any passage, the style or snliject of 
which was obscure or difficult, without such | 
an explanation as satisfied his donbts : nor ' 
did be ever suffer errors of the press, even the i 
trifling ones of punctuation, to escape, with- | 
out detecting and correcting them with a pencil 
he kept for the purpose. Notwithstanding 
these studious inclin:itions, he was a riiild of |- 
maaly corporeal !$tructare, of unusual liveliness 
and activity. He Has by no means grave in 
his disposition, except in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, from which, however, active sports were 
successful in detaching him^ but the bane of 
all improvement, both of mind and body, in- 
dolence, and the habit of lounging, wei-e to- 
tally excluded from the catalogue of his plea- 
■ureSv 

But as mere description, unassisted by anec- 
dote, seldom conveys a lively and accurate idea 
of character, it will not, we hope, be thought 
impertinent to mention an observatkui or two, 
which may serve to illustrate the turn of his 
mind. On being told by a lady that she would 
send for him the following day, wheu he should 
draw as much as he pleased, he said, ** 1 wish 
to-morrow would come directly." After a short 
phase, he added, *' Where can to-morrow be 
now? it must be somewhere; for every thing 
is in some place.^^ After a little further re- 
flection, he said, " Perhaps to-morrow is in 
th« Huu." On meeting with the folloVing 
aphorUm; " Learning is not so much estermrd 
by wise men, as it id despised by faols ;^'' he 
said, '^ I think the person who wrote that sen- 
tence was himself vei'y foolish; fur wise men 
esteem learning as much as possible, and fools 
cannot dispise it morc.'^ 

But the most singular instance in which he 
displayed fertility of imagination, united willi 
the power of making every thing he met with ! 
ia books and conversation his own, was his 
iavention of an imaginary country, called < 
AUestone, of which he considered himself as 
lung. It resembled Utopia, tbf^vgh he had 
never heard of. that celebrated political ro- 



mance. Of this country he wrote the history, 
and drew a rao*!t curious, and iugenious niup, 
giving names of Lis own invention to the prin- 
cipal cities, rivers, mountains, &c. ; and as 
learning was always the object of his highest 
respect, he endowed it most liberally with 
universities, to which he appointed professors 
by name, with numerous statutes and regula- 
tions, whirh would have reflected no disgrace 
on graver founders. 

But though in the progress of his short life 
he was continually employed in laying up stores 
of knowledsfe, appareutly for purposes which, 
the event proved, wei-e never to be fulfilled, 
his last illness, which he supported with a 
patience and fortitude almost unexampled, 
amply evinced that he knew how to op- 
ply the treasures he had acquired to the 
solace and relief of his own mind, under cir- 
cumstances of trial and sufieriog. He fre 
quently beguiled the tedious hours of a sick- 
bed with the recollections of what he had read, 
seen, or done, in the days of health ; and little 
points of interest or information, which might 
have been, supposed to have made a transient 
impression, were as much present to his mind 
as when they lirst engai^rd bis attention.-— 
When a blister was applied to his stomach, h« 
observed, that, from the appearance of it, be 
supposed it con esponded with what he had 
seen called a cataplasm ; and one day, when h«i 
was at the worst, he desired to know the mean- 
ing of the phrase, " a still-born child," which 
he had once seen in an iut»Lriptiou on a tomb- 
stone, tlunigh he said the inscription itself was 
too poor to be worth remembering. He often 
talked of the period of his recovei-y, but never 
with iihpatience ; and the triumph of mind 
o%er body continued so complete to the laftt, 
that he looked with interest and pleapure at 
his d»ss.cctcd maps within half an hour of his 
dissolution. Without entering with unneces- 
sary minuteness into the nature of his tUhordcr, 
it will be interesting to parents in general to 
be informed, that it afiorded no eouiirniatibu 
of the common idea, that early expaiiMiou of 
iiitrtlect is unfavourable to the continuance of 
Ijfi*. In consequence of the remarkable form 
of his head, vhich had been much admired, 
cspeci-ally by aitlsts, some donbts bad Ikch 
•ugfic* bted, to vender it desirable to liave the 
head as well us the body examiued. From the ' 
result of this invistigatron it appeared, that 
the bruin was unusually lurgc, and ia the most 
perfect und healthy state; and there Maa more 
th;in (.rdinary probability, from the vigour of 
his constitution, and the well-proportioned 
formation of his body, of his arriving at man- 
hood, but for one of those accidents in the 
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■ystein, to wbich the old and youn;, tbc 
healthy and m6rni, are equally exposed. 

His illness lasted from the first to tha thirty- 
iiist of Jaly^ a period which, under such 
severe sufferings, none but a natnrally strong^ 
patient could haf e rearhed. On the moruia|^ 
of the thlrty-lii'st, his medical friends, Dr. 
Lister and Mr. T<AiImin, saw him, and con- 
Yeraed with him, as he with them, after their 
usual manner; and though they had given 
little or no encoiiragement for many days, they 
did not, on their last visit, (snch was the col- 
lected state of his mind, and strength of his 
spfrits) apprehend his - dissolution to he so 
uear. Soon after eleven o'clock he appeared 
much exhausted ; his breathing became very 
difficult i his voice, which through his illness 
had been strong and clear, began to falter.*— 
Still, however, he was firm and composed, 
« ithuut the slightest appearance of dissatis- 
faction ot" alarm ; he talked at intervals with 
the most perfect consistency, with his accus- 
tomed powers, and usual kindness for those 
about him, till he could no longer utter a 
■ouud. lu a few minutes aftttr he had ceased 



to articulate, and a Uttlc bdhre^tweHe o*ds<^ 
he sunk without a atroggle or a gron, «» 
citing more admiration under dfcusoitMMM 
from which human nature is apt to nv^ 
than when in the full career of mental and bo* 
dily improvement. 

Thus ends this abort history of a duM, 
whose mindy though his years wu» fev^ 
seemed to have arrived at matoilty. Hit 
powers of understandmgy -of memory^ of iiaa» 
gination, were all remarlmhie, and the ressODi 
ableness of his mind was snch, that he dvaji 
yielded his own to the wishes of his Mends, ss 
much from conviction as compliande.* Hn 
dispositions were as generous and annhleas 
his talents were briUiant and nmverssl-, mA 
there can he little doubt, that in tAa^ 
whether he had devoted the powers of Hi 
mind to the fine arts, to belles-fettics,' or to 
the severer studies, his anecess vouM ktf« 
been pro-eminent, and would h|we place* hia 
in the estimation of the wise, whatever migbt 
be liis extemd condition, high in the csta^ 
logue of worthy and nadal numiben of so* 
I ciety. 



FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 



ON MAGNETISM. 



Among the various powers applied by our 
wi*e Creator to effect his purposes, none ex- 
cite more astonishment than thoK of Mag- 
netism; which like all the others are known 
only by their eifecU— effects useful, peculiar, 
wonderful 1 

The natural magnet is a solid mineral sub-. 
Stance, of a dark greyish colour, and of a 
Compact and weighty nature. It is found in 
different soils and situations, but chiefly in 
iron mines, and possesses the powers of attrac- 
tion and direction. The artificial magnet is a 
piece of iron or steel, to which the properties 
of the natural magnet have been coromuni- 
cited. The name magnet is supposed to have 
been derived from Magnesia, the province in 
which the effects of the loadstone were dis- 
covered. A true magnet, whether natural or 
artificial, has the following, characteristics:— 
it attracts iron, and points nearly to the poles 
of the world j possesses both an attractive and 
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repulsive power within itself; and ahnp te* 

clines or tends to a point below thehopsos., 

The ancients were totally unacq9&i»^ 

with the nautical use now made of the ms^t, 

having only discovered one of its properties 

that called attraction. To Columbos we •» 

indebted for a great part of its present estes* 

sive usefulness' in uavigation; lor whidi 1^ 

nefit his memory must hevevcrcd by sU Uff«^ 

of science, and particularly by those p«"*"* 

who are benefited by commercial siivsiit<C^ 

The essential properties which c^^^ tkepke* 

no'mena of the magnet have not bectt l*^^ 

tained; yet those conjectures formed on tj* 

subject, which ascribe i^s propcrtiea **• . 

fections to a subtile effluvia, ooiTerMUy <w 

seminated through the earth and ils 8t»<>*' 

phere, and produced <Voin a central be^y^. 

spherical form, 9ppe#r tol» «***'^"!jjj^ 

reason, and «re also confirmei ^ *^^*^ 

But the cause ofiU dkfciifs P»^^> *^ 
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variableactt of ita di««ctiiMiy appear to be 
rimost inacrtttablc. . 

TJm ■fct bas no particular form, or dis- 
tiogmHhed external marlu, t»ut appears like a 
atone. Meteovologista have extracted Iron 
from it, but in sach scanty proportion, as not 
to psy the cxpenee of Atsion. Modern che- 
niatry baa discoirered tbatiron, in its oxyde 
atale, pervades raU natorc*. but tbe magnet 
attracts it only in its metallic form. 

Wc will now- proceed to examine tbe known 
properties and laws of magnetism ; in wbicb 
useful science we shall, find much in the ex- 
treme sufatUty of its nature to admire, much 
in its elaborate aifections to amuse, and in its 
results ercry thinf^to eacits our admiration, 
patoaiahaaeot and gratitude. 

Wa are already acquainted, by our former 
tnveatigations, with ^re kinds of attraction :— 
Fint, grsiHtation, which enables all bodies on 
the anrfiwe of the earth to retain their situ- 
ationa; and, combined with tbe centrifugal 
force, causes all the planetary bodies of our 
syatemto reroWe round the sun at certain 
diatances from that luminary and from each 
other: secondly, cohesire attraction, which 
keeps the parts of bodies together, and unites 
them In cloee compact : thirdly, chemical 
attraction, called affinity, which causes certain 
bodies to distinguish each other in preference 
to other substances introduced into a com- 
pounded mass, and to unite together : fourthly, 
capillary attraction, which causes fluids to 
rise in very small tubes (thb may be con- 
nected with cohesire attraction, being only a 
different effect perceired of the same cause) : 
fifthly, we hare magnetical attraction ; the 
affections of which the experiments we shall 
have the pleasure of exhibiting will explain. 

The tendency of the needle to the north 
and south. Is called its direction. Its variation 
from due north and south, is called its decli- 
nation*, and its dip below the horizon, its 
inclination. 



■xrcitiMBlrT OF comrvKicATiiro the 
MMarnvnc tirtub. 

' The magnetic virtue may be cummuatcated 
to a bar of ir.in or steel, by placing twu ua- 
tural magnets, in a straight line, the north 
end of the one opposite to tbe south end of 
the other ; aud at such a distance, that tbe 
two ends of the bar to be touched may rest 
separately opon them: the end designed to 
point noith resting on the south pule of the 
Vtf, and rire vena. Two other steel bars must 
be placed in snch a manner, that the north 
•ad of one and the south end of the other may 



test on the middle of tbe horizontal bar, the 
end of each being elevated so as to form an 
acute angle with it. Tbe two obli<{ue . bora 
should be separated, by drawing them con- 
trary ways along the cross bar; towards the 
natural magnets, keeping them at t lie same 
elevation all the way; when removing them 
from tbe cross-bar, and bringing their north 
and south ends in contact, then applying 
them again to it as before, and repeating this 
four or five times ^ after which, performing 
the same operation with the' other surface of 
the cross-bar, it will have acquiined a perma- 
nent magnetism and polarity. JSsnaJl needlea 
for compass boxes do not require this pro- 
cess; but may be rendered magnetic by friction^ 
merely passing them three or four times 4yver 
a magnet in one direction. 

A compass needle while receiving the mag- 
netic virtue is violently agitated^ but whpn it 
hat fully acquired the property, the agitation 
ceases. A magnet loses nothing of its own 
strength by a communication of its property 
to other bodies, but gains some addition to ita 
power by the per&irmance. A north or south , 
pOle of a magnet, when applied to a bac or 
needle, produces the contrary polarity; there- 
fore two magnetic bars should not have the 
poles of the same description placed together, 
for that position will diminish their indtvi> 
dual power. 

Each point of a magnet amy be considered 
aa the pole of a smaller one, tending to pro- 
duce on the points of the magnet a force con- 
trary to its own. The degree of this effort 
win be greater in proportion to the force of 
the point, and its nearness to the pojes on 
which it acts ; hence, a narrow and long bar 
of steel is more powerfiAl than a short and 
hi oad one. 

Whatever may he ^n reality the cause whick 
produces ma^etiitm, we sec that its nature 
is very subtile and active j by its passing 
through substances of the most compact na» 
ture, and by its virtue remaining unaltered. 

BXrERtMBBT Olf llAORBTIO ATntACTIOir. 

Thb fact may he proved by placing a mag- 
net on one piece of cork, and a piece of steel 
on another, and floating them on water; when, 
both being unconfined, they will approach 
each other : and on holding the piece of ateel 
in the hand, the magnet will approach* to it 
with the sbme velocity as they approached to 
each other when both were at liberty. 

It appears from the foregoing experiment, 
that the iron being placed near the pole of a 
magnet becomes posscised of a contrary 
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puwrr. Tbeir mutual attraction may also be ;| the same degree, and thna it in that themf' 
ekplaioed by the laws of action and re-action, [/ net supports a greater weiglit by the comot- 
whicli arc always equal and opposite to each 1 1 nication. That this is the true cause of ito 
ether. 1: increased power of attraction is evidejit liy 

Neither magnetic attraction nor repulsion | placing the south pole of another uisfnet 
is afiected by au intervening body ; but heat | below the piece of iron ; wheu the same effect 



weakens the iiower of maguctisni, and some- ! 
times destroys it : yet its property may be ' 
restored, though not its power in the same 
degree as before. May not this circumstance ' 
arise from some of the effluvia having gone ' 
off in consrquence of heat? Iron when red hot ; 
is not attracted by the raaguct ; perhaps its 
whole affinity with that power has evaporated. , 

Philosophers have in vain endeavoured to 
estimate the force with which the magnetic | 
attraction acts at difTcrent distances 5 but as 
that law has not yet been fully ascertained, all \ 
that we can infer from their observations and i 
experiments is— that the magnetic power ex- 
tends further at one time than at another, and ! 
therefore its sphere of action is variable. • 

A magnet cannot support even its own : 
Weight of metal, but its power may be much \ 
increuKcd by means of arming, which is thus ' 
peribrmcd : 

TO ARM A MAGNET. 

Cut the magnet into a parallclopipedon, and 
let its two poles be parallel planes : place this 
magnet in an armour of soft iron, which, 
having a crosB pitce, with a hook attached, 
will support great weights suspended from it. 
. The advantage gained by arming is very con- 
siderable, a magnet that will of itself support 
four or hve ounces, yriW wheu armed sustain 
twenty times that weight. A magnet and its 
armour may be enclosed iu any material ex- 
cepting iron. 

The power of a magnet may also be aug- 
mented without arming, by simply intro- 
ducing auotber piece of iron below that it at 
first supports J as is evident on presenting to 
it a piece uf iron heavier than it can sustain, 
and afterwards holding under it another piece 
at a snvdll distance from the former, when the 
magnet will suppoi^t what before it a>uld not 
lift. The cause of this is asbi*^iied by Cavallo 
to the last piece becoming mut^nctic, and so 
iticreasing the attraction i,{ the first piece, and 
in the following manner, 'i'he end of a piece 
of iron which is presented near the north pole 
of a magnet becomes pu^ ses>'(-J of the south, 
while the other extremity posM'sses the north 
polarity. Again, the nicond piece bcmu held 
Tiear to the north pole of the first piece of iron, 
acquires a south polarity. This must in- 
crease the north power uf the firwt piece, when 
its south power must abo be augmented in 



takes place. Presenting the north pole oft 
magnet to the first piece of iron produces a 
contrary effect; for it diminishes the power 
of the first magnet. 

EXPERIMENT ON THE I If CREASING POWCK 
OF A MAGNET. 

Suspend a magnet by a book from some 
fixed point, and attach as much iron to it ss it 
will support together, with a scale, which 
must also be affixed : and you will find that 
every day you Ujiay put additional weight is 
the scale, and the magnet will support it-, 
which shews that its power is constaotiy in- 
creasing- 
It is supposed that the iron, becoming mag- 
netic, increases the power of the magnet ia 
the manner before descriln^d. When the iron 
is removed from the magnet, the power of the 
latter is rendered weaker than it wat before 
the experiment was made. This illostratcs 
the theory of ^pions, that the magnetic fluiJ 
is unequally distributed in a magnet which has 
a fixed polarity, one pole being overcharged, 
while the other is undercharged with it : and 
that there is always a strong attraction be- 
tween these contrary poles, in consequeace of 
this unequal distribution of power; bat who 
a piece of iron is presented to either, that, by 
its becoming possessed of a contrary pohurity 
to that of the magnet, the power of each end 
on the other is weakened by the communics- 
tion, and thereby its individual power in- 
creased; for thca-c is in every magnet a stroHf 
attraction between its poles; but wheu 
another substance, or a magnet, is presented 
to either, the effect is stronger by beiog draMm 
from the contrary pole. Hence we may sup- 
pose that, a magnet becomes contiuually 
M-eaker when left akme, so that it is necessary 
either to place it in armour, or leave a piece of 
steel or iron ou its poles ; because at these 
points the.powera are at the greatest distance 
from each otber^s cfiects. 

It is not more extraordinary than true, that 
the magnetic power may be acquireil without 
tbe i'p plication of a magnet, and byfrict'o" 
be made to communicate that power to iroa 



or steel. Kubbing one piece of iron on 
auotber will produce evidenccsJ of the mag- 
netic virtue; ad even a certain positiou of 
either, long cotttinued, will render that effect 
permaueut. The famous philosopher of our 
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rouQtry, J>r. Gilbert, io the vixtcenth century, 
obiicnxd.tbat tbc small bars of a window which 
vcre placed obliquely to the horizon, and 
r.carly north andsQutb, by remuiuin^ in that 
situation for many years became magnetic. 
The polarity thus conimuuicated may be from 
thf* earth and its atniOMphcre *, for all the ef- 
fiittA of ma^uetixm evince that the power is 
c'c/ired froni those sources, though the pecu- 
liar dii-ectlvc power cannot be traced to its 
primary natural cause. The particles of iron 
bciu? universally dtflns^ed throu|^h all animated 
r.riturc, as well as in all substances in the earth, 
may not a magnet have some effect on the 
animal economy^ As this universal difiu- 
8 ion of irou fully j ostites the idea that the 
magnetic fluid is one of the elements of the 
eailh and its atmosphere, may we not also 
conceive the majcuetic effluvia to be equally 
^issCDwaated through the g^lohe, in such bodies 
a<» do uot exhibit any evidences of its existence : 
aud that ks visible efl'ects result from that 
i(|uilibrium beings destroyed > 

EXPERIMENT ON THK ACTION OF THE POLES 
ON EACH OTHER. 

The dipping-needle serves to shew the action 
of ilu> two dilUireut poles on each other*, for 
on presenting the north pole of a magnet to 
the south pole of the needle, it is attracted; 
but if we picseut tlic same pole of the magnet 
to the north pole of the needle, it is then re- 
^-elled and Hies from the magnet. Strew steel 
CUn ^4 on a pane of glass, and put the north 
pole of a Qiaguet under it, they will then rise 
on the paper ; but on holding the north pole 
of another magnet directly over these filings, 
tiuy will immediately fall. Dip the north 
pole of one magnet and the south pole of an- 
other in steel filins^s, mid bring the ends of 
the barb toward each other; then the filings 
will unite. But dip llu; two noith poles and 
briug them, in coutact, and the filings will 
lecede from each other. 

Two magnets placed in a straight line at a 
s;jij11 di^stancc from each oth^r, the south pole 
of one oppused to the north pole of the other, 
with a pane of glu&s over them ; on sprinkling 
steel filings, and tapping the glass to produce' 
a little motion in the filings, Ihey will arrange 
thciiAselves in th^ direction of the magnetic 
fluid; those lying between the two pules, and 
near the axis^ being disposed iu straight lines, 
goinjj from the north pole of one magnet to 
the south pole of the other. Reverse the Oider 
uf the maguets, by placing the t>^o poles of the 
same name opposite, and the filings' will 
he arranged in cunea receding from each 
other. 
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OF THE DECLINATION OF THE NERnLE. 

The north (pole of the raat^iet, in every part 
of the world, points nearly north ; yet it very 
seldom shews that direction exactly. Henca 
the magnetic meridian seldom coineidea with 
the ohaerved meriiUaa o( any place on our 
globe, but generally varies either to the east or 
west. This variation is not uniform at dif-> 
fereut places, nor does it always agree even in 
the same place ; at I^ndoa, for in8ta»c«, iu 
the year j640 il was 11^ east, but now it iji 33^ 
west. This variation is always reckoned from 
the north, either east or west. The direetiva 
power of magnetism, though generkliy exhi- 
bite J by a touched needle, is also evident in 
small bars of stetrl or iron freely suspended; 
as may be seen by fine pieces of either floating 
on the surface of water ; but to exhibit this 
property, they must remain tome hours, when 
they will point nearly, if uot exactly, north 
and south. 

The directive property of the magnet, ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley's hypothesis, is sup- 
posed to arise fi-om the current of the mag- 
netic fluid issuing from a central magnetic 
globe, which passing through the earth an<i 
its atmosphere, causes light bodies to move 
with it. 

To account for the direction of the magnet 
being variable, and this variation not regular 
at the same place, nor in an uniform degree at 
the same time at diflerent places, various 
hypothesis have been form<;d, and some truly 
curious and interesting experiments have been 
made to illustrate them, of which number the 
following app^Buit the most ingenious and 
satisfactoi-y. 

Messrs. de la Hire, senior and junior, form- 
ed a globe out of a very large magnet, and by 
suspending it, found its poles ; they next 
traced out its equatorial and meridional circles. 
The glubc was about a foot in diameter, and 
weighed one hundred pounds. Placing it due 
north nnd south, and in a position that an« 
swered for the latitude of the place of observa- 
tion, they perceived its declension cast and 
wet^t, iu regard to situatious of places on it. 
From these remarks they iiifon-cd that the 
magnetic fluid is difiused through the whole 
earth, and obeys the universal laws of ma:;- 
netlNiu ; yet they do not expl^u the causes 
of the different variations of it at the same 
place. The regiilar declination observed on 
the viagiietic globe was owing to the equality 
cf contexture in its parts, and the varying mag- 
netic force at different places on its surfuee. 
But as the contexture of the earth is very irre- 
gular, perhaps that circumstance, uuitt-l with 
the numerous processes carrying on within it, 
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U the cmuse of the ▼ariation. PerceiviBg that 
the regular ▼ariatioD on the magnetic globe 
aroae from tta uniform contexture, we may in- 
fer that the inconatancy of the variation of the 
needle on the globe of our earth arisei from 
the UMqualtty of ita parta. Ho perfectly i»- 
tis factory hypotbeaia having yet been formed 
respecting the Tariakion of the needle that can 
be authenticated by facts, it is impossible 
to foretel what this irreg^ularity will be- at a 
future time at any particular place, or other 
circumstances depending on that knowledge, 
though derived ftom the experience of a long 
continued series of ohaeiTatioiis. 

The ingenious Mr. Canton discovered a new 
variation of the magnetic needle, which he 
communicated to the Royal Society. Observ- 
ing the direction of a touched needle for a 
whole day, he perceived that it was never per- 
Ikctly at rest; that ita western declination 
from the pole was greatest in the morning, and 
1'3ast at night ; about noon in a medium of its 
diurnal variation. He oflCera the following 
rational solution of these phenomenay founded 
on the known faet, that a magnet when heated 
loses something of its natural force. He sup- 
poses the direction of the needle to be occa^ 
sloned by the attraction of the magnetic fluid, 
and that the attraction is strongest where the 
heat is weakest ; therefore that the needle at 
•nn-rise wlHi us is not so forcibly impelled 
towards the east, because the magnetic force 
is lessened by the sun*s influence; conse- 
vpiently the needle points rather more westerly 
at that time. When the son is on our meri- 
dian, the variation is not changed, the action 
of the sun on each side of us being then equal; 
towards evening the needle points rooreeaat- 
* arly, because it naturally pointa to the part 
within ita range the least heated by the sun. 

EXPERIMCHT. 
This efiect may he understood by heating a 
magnet, and placing it on one side of a needle, 
and another miC^net in its natural state on 
the other side, when the needle will decline 
from the heated one. Mr. Canton perccuved, 
from repeated experimcuis, that the diurnal 
variation of the uee<11c was about so minutes 
of a degree, from suo-rise to snn^ef. 

or TBB IHV OF THC MAGNETIC REEDLB. 

The needle has a dip, or inclination; the 
Aante of which, likeeveiry other peculiar cha- 



' racteristic of this curious phenomenon, iiss* 
known. It may be teen, by placiag ss ii. 
touched needle on a pivot, and pre«eatis{ t 
magnet to it, when it will incline tovardi i 
point below our horizon. To conatenct tlm 
eftact, the mechanist who constructs conpsacf , 
files 00* part of the inclinii^ end^ and by that 
means balances the aeadle oa the pivot. Tb« 
inclination of the noedle is as variable isiti 
declination. It also variet at different pirti 
of the eartb at the aMiie time. The idea of 
the inclination hnnng refaeace to latitsde 
only is a mistake, it betoip aa iircgnlar in that 
respect as the decliimti— ; for at Paris in isoo 
it was 79* 35' north, and at Siena is^" soath. 
No doubt these variatiooa depend on the laai 
causes as those of the dircctioa of the needle. 

THCORT OF MAGNrrisir. 



The whole that can bcMncnd of the whire 
of the phenomena of tbe nmfnst, is bridly 
this:-*that it attraeta bodtaa in theosHh; wA 
that it has a directive po««r winch is fsrisblc, 
arising perhaps from tke nnaqnai diffhsion of 
the magnetic power in tbe oarth and ataoi- 
phere, depending on the dillaeat eonttits* 
tional circumstances of cneb of tfaem, together 
with the efibcts of heat aad coM'oa that povrr. 
Ito attraction is evident oa bodim on the esiib; 
and we know that the eartb coaMains bodiei 
of this attractive nature, for fiom tbe csrth 
they are procured; and we nMct auppose iti 
direction depends on tbe ine^aality of sttrae- 
tion in the earth. Tbe vaiiatieQ in thst 4i- 
rection may also depend eo tbe paiU v^^ 
contain the attractive power being man or k» 
heated. These natural nod bidteooBasaheiqs 
incalculable by us, we aever wmmt €3Bftti t* 
arrive at a perfect knowledfe er CftiaatioB oi 
them. 

The magnetic flnid amy be eithv formed 
of two kinds of elemorta united by sfiaity; 
these elements bavin|^ a gieetsr teadmcyt» 
each other than to themaelvca : erthepheso- 
mena perceived of attractton aod repnbiso, in 
the former case, nfay he p red ne ed by the cadea- 
vonr uf the disturbed efllttviem to phcs ilsdf in 
equilibrium, and in tbe latter form iti natsfsl 
repulsion to itself Tbe tbrertite fo^tr of 
the needle, and the mode of oaMrtructinf com- 
passes, are so well kn ew u , tbnt it wmM ^ 
snpcrfloovs to Introdvee ibieai b«Oi 
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tHC tTfCt«S8 TOAtT. 

Mr.R— ^, WM one of the most celebrated 
•ptcvres of his time. Beiap very rich he- 
needed uotLiug but a gfood a|»petite to satisfy 
it to the fullest extent ; and hia honie ^ as 
always well. stored with every delicacy which 
money could procure. He would devour a 
pigeoQ-pye with the same ease aa if it were a 
twopeimy cheese-cake, swallow truffles like ss< 
many cherries, and est a frieatseed chicken fur 
lus iuncheon. But hit wife, ..who doubtless 
IWarcd widowhood, incessantly contradicted 
iiim, and thwarted him in all his taates, so 
much so, that in order to enjoy himself at his 
e&s€ h? was obligtedtoahut himself up, and not 
allow her admittance, in osder that he might, 
without any o^tacle, yield himself up to the 
4eli!>:ht9 of epicuritai. At length, however, 
he fell ill; and ihe Tenuedy prescribed by thr 
faculty was a strong do:ke of medicine, and a 
strict regimen. Thia was for our epicure the 
moat unwelcome order in the world, aud he 
wonid certainly hare very ill complied with it, 
had it not !)een f«»r the vigilance of Mrs. R , 
who took possession of ,ali his keys, and as- 
anmiug the stntioa of his nurse, made him act 
completely according to her wishes, as is 
always the <nise with thoae who are confined 
to their beds. The nediciues were of service j 
Mr. R wna wach rolievdl, aud jndged to 
be in a stale of convakscence. At length he 
was permitted tpcat; and the physician, well 
aware of his weak aide, scrupulously ordered 
the exact quantity of food he should take, 
which consisted for the first time of a soft egg, 
and one round of toast. Mr. R— — would 
rather that the egg ahould have been laid by 
an ottfich than a fowl, but he consoled himself 
in thinking of the toast j he caused the largest 
loaf that eonld he -procured to be bought, so 
that when Bade it waa more than a yard long, 
and weighed nearly a pound. Mrs. R— — • 
would have interfered but without success, as 
he only foUoaed the physician's ordinance. 
The egg was ashered in with great solemnity, 
•ad placed oa tha tick man's bed, who pro- 
posed himself a great enjoymeut j but, fatal 
misfortune, he sipped the white with so much 
avidity that he swallowed the yolk ! O dire 
calamity, deplorable precii'itation, which ren- 
dered the delicious toast completely nseless ; 
and Mrs. R-— ^ gravely caused it to be taken 
away with the egg-sliell. The despair inta 



which this orcurrenee plnnged Mr. 
very nearly made him have a relapse, and b« 
only recovered his good hnmoar at the next 
indigestion. 

A PLAH rOK THB IMPlLOTfeXtNT OF THB 
CULI VARY ART. 

It would be highly beneficial tp the culinary 
art, that all the new discoineries and inventions 
which take place during the period of each 
year, should be careAilly recorded for the 
increase of our present enjoyment, and fur the 
aidvantage of future- generations. A periodi- 
cal work of this nature, which, to avoid tha 
frequent ex pence of stamp duties (which often 
paralises thought even in its birth) need ouly 
appear once a month, would be of infinite 
utility. All that the geuias of good living 
each day delights to iiivent, would be faitlifuiJy 
recorded ; the progress of each ingenious artist 
would be made known, and their constant ef- 
forts to deserve public approbation ^ added to 
which a long list of all kiud of provisions 
would be given, aud the whole to couclude 
with an account of all the celebrated indiges- 
tions that have taken plaoc, with their causes 
and effects. This work might also become a 
channel of correspondence between the epi- 
cures of every country. It would establish a 
medium of communication between all large 
cities for every thing relating to cookery ^ each 
town already celebrated by its alimentary pro- 
ductions, or that wished to acquire a name, 
would exert all its abilities to merit a place in 
the proposed publication. 

This monthly course of emulation, in which 
each town would seek to cut a figure, by spar* 
ing no pains to outdo their rivals, would very 
speedily bring about a visible amelioration in 
all the productions of the culinary system; 
poultry would be more carefully fattened^ 
pastry kneaded more scientifically, game more 
skilfully selected, and not whether old or 
young, tender or toagfa, indiscriminately put 
to the spit; pichles and preserves would be 
more cautiously prepared ; in short, the glory 
of each town and country would be iwtOKiittd 
that notliing beneath the stan^srd af n^edio- 
crity should reach the capital ; for this perio- 
dical work wotthl exercise on these productions 
a criticism as severe, though for moreira parti- 
al than the Reviews is on every publication, and 
Newspapers on our most favourite comedians. 

VVL 
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' An undcxtakiDif on the &bove plan would in- 
jure saccess, for every tovira and city would 
take an iutcrest in its support, and every true 
horn epicure would joyfully contribute some- 
tliiug to its iiiiprovemeiit. But a considerable 
Hum would be required to establish a work of 
this kiud, as it would n*3(*d a i cry extensive 
correspondence, and nninf reus travellers must 
l>e kept at a hi^b tahtry, \n order to make dis- 
coveries, and these must be men ttcientifirally 
acq uaiuted with the art. It ia true that this 
advance would soon he repaid with interest ■, 
a!« many cc-lebratei) provincial epicures, ani- 
mated with the zeal of f\iirtherin§- so glorious 
a cause, stimulated with the hope of being 



made honourable meutioo of in this work, 
would not delay hi offering themsdves at gra- 
tuitous traveller!. Subscribers would come 
in crowdH, and thp Editor's table^ would daily 
be covered with exquisite dainties which, as 
presents, would shower upon them from every 
quarter. We do not applaud ounelvcs a little 
for having conceived this plaA^ and hope thai 
some of our readers will put it in executioo; 
but while waiting in the hope of our vi«h» 
being realized, we will in our next gire » 
account of a few discoveries that have hcca 
lately made on the Continent, and which oar 
correspondents liave kindly forwai'dcd to us. 



POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 



ON THE APPROACH OV WINTER. 

Stay, sylvan friend, with plenty blest, 
Who scorn*st the nigi^ard's icy breast j 
And as alone, at early morn, 
You brush the thicket, trace the lawn. 
List to what sings Amintor : 

To thee the friendly hhit is sent, 
Where more than meets the ear is meant; 
The while^ with dog and gnn, you roam, 
Think on your townsman, far from home, 
DcnyM the sports of winter. 

When Easter chicks begin to crow. 
And azure decks the mountain sloe; 
When forest trees wear sickly hues, 
And agues wait on evening deMs, 

Ijay up health, nor stint her : 

Prepare the ham, the chick, the chine^ 
Nor spare the produce of the vine ; 
Fill, fill thy stores with brightest coal, 
And something for the Christmas bowl^ 
To cheer thy friend in winter. 

The reaper's moon and harvest past. 
Rude biowif the equinoctial bla.st. 
Ah! now, my rural friend, beware^ 
This season claims thy utmost care; 

Health bids thee store, nor stint her j 

SKitvcy thy cot, secure thy roof. 
Soon make it rain and tempest proof; 
So when the sable cloud falls low. 
Thy heart shall yield the pleasing glow, 
That sooths the rage of winter. 

Ite-furbish up thy warm sifrtout, 
The buckskin glove and friendly boot; 



And let tlie hat that shields thy head. 
Around its ample cover spread ; 

This do for health, nor stint her : 

Above the rest, be this your care. 
Use exercise and morning air ; 
And this you^ll find of such avail, 
While city fops look thin and pale, 
You'll wear the rose in winter. 



THE FILBERT. 

Nay gather not that filbert, Nicholas*, 
There is a maggot there, it is his house, 
His castle — oh commit no burglary! 
Strip him not ntdced, "'tis his clothes, his shdli 
His bones, the very armour of his life, 
And thou shait do no murder, Nicholas! 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut, 
Or with thy crackers or thy double teeth— 
So easily all things may be destroyed f 
But 'tis not In the power uf mortal man 
To mend the fracture of a IHbert shell. 
There were two great men oace amosed them- 
selves 
With watching maggots run their wriggli"? 

racc> 
An<i wagering on their speed ; bat NiA, *o ■* 
It were no feport to see the pampered wwo* 
llolt out aud then draw in his ^ids of fet, 
Like to some barber^s leathern powder b^ 
Wherewith he feathers, frosU, or caaliflo*''* 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Poctor grave- 
Enough of dangers and of eoeinies 
* Hath nature's wit dom for the worm or4ain«flJ 
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I ncreftse.DOt thou the number! him the muuse, 
Cxnawing with uibblins^ tooth the shells de- 
fence, 
]^Tay from his natire tenement eject ; 
liim mav the nut-hatch, piei'Ciug with strong 

bill, 
Unwittingly destroy, or to his hoard 
The squirrel bear, at leisure to be crack'd. 
Bfan also hath his dangers and his foes 
As IhiH poor maggot hoth^ and when I muse 
Upon the aches, anxieties, and fears, 
The maggot knows not — Nicholas, mcthiaks 
It were a happy metamorphosis 
To be ^nkeraelled thus : never to hear 
Of wars, and of invasions, and of plots, 
Kings, jacobines, and tax-commissioners ; 
To feel no motion but the wind that shook 
The filbert-tree, and rock*d mc to my rest ; 
And in the middle of such exquisite food 
To live luxurious ! the perfection this 
Of comfort ! it were to unite at once ' 

Hermit retirement, aldermanic bliss. 
And stoic independence of mankind. 



THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 

BY GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 

Away with your ficUop of flinwy romance. 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has 
wove ; 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breaking 
glance. 
Or the rapture which dwells on the ficat kiss 
of love. 

Ye rhymers whose boaoroa with fantasy glow, 
.Whose pastoral passions are made for the 
gi'ovc; 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets 
would flow. 
Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of 
love. 

If Apollo should cVr his assistance refuse. 
Or the Nine be disposM from your service to 
rove, 

Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the muse, 
And try the cH'ect of the first kiss of love. 

I hate you, ye cold compositions of art. 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots 
reprove, 
I cottit the effusious that spring from the 
heart. 
Which throbs with delight to the first kiss 
of love. 

Your shepherds, your llocks-^thosc fantastical 
themes. 
Perhaps may tmuse, yet they never con 
move. 
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Arcadia displays but a region of drrtmsT 
What are visions l^e these to the first kiss 
of love } 

Oh! cease to afiirm, that man, since his bii-th. 
From Adam, till noW, has with wretchcdntss 
strove; . 

Some portion of Paradi^ still is on earth, 
And Eden revives in the first kiss of lore. 

When age chills the blood, when our pleasures 

are past. 

For years fleet away with the wings of tl;e 

dovp,— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last. 

Our sweetest memorial, the first loss of love. 



SONG. 

Dear Chloe, let not pride devour 
That little, vain, affected heart ; 

Because I said the fairest flower 
NeW breathed the sweets thy lips impart. 

Nor spoil that face with aira so ailly, 
i Nor point those lovely eyes with scorn \ 
Bccaase I swore the rose and lily 
Ne*er gave such beauties to the morn. 

Yes! thou ai-t like — so like the flower. 
Its warning fate should fill with sorrow ; 

The blooming plaything of an hour, 

But pluck'd, and torn, and dead to-monow. 



WOMAN. 

TuE pride of the hero^the theme of the bard. 
Whom valour and genius rival to guard ; 
The soother of grief, of pleasure the zest, 
Refining the passions that rage in his breast ; 
Shall not Man, whom these virtues were giv*u 

to bless. 
Sweet Woman! thy charms and perfections 

confess? 
When the Deity bade his new planet descend. 
And deignM in the system the orb to commend, 
Benignaut beheld creation's vast frame, 
And Man, his own image, there destinM to 

rcigft 5 • 
He saw the sole void in the mighty design, 
And Woman perfected — procLiim'd all divine. 
Hence ye sophists, who vain would Omuisci- 

euce controul, 
And in Woman's bright form deny dwells a 

soul ■, 
By pr^udice blinded, fair science ye v«!. 
From miuds that would soar where ye could 

not prevail • 
Then assume tfiat no sense the fair statues 



)>08ses«t, 
And weakly assign them to foUy and dres». 
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But oA, like a meteor, the spirit bursts bright, 
Sheds a radiance that dazzles with awe aud 

delight ; 
Freed from trammels of ignorance^ Woman 

ascends, 
And the sa|^e to her lesson delighted attends. 
In the contest of wit— a sweet rictor she shines. 
And from custom, not weakness, stern learning 

resigns. 
In Greece, when refinement first smilM upon 

Man, 
^Vhen Art her new model and statue began ; 
When Credulity gave each perfection a form. 
And bade them the fanes of her worship adonr: 
What symbols chose sages, whom still we adr 

mire, 
What emblems for lirtues they wrote to in. 

spire ? 
Thy form, lorely Woman, embodied each 

thought. 
And sculptors adorM the fair marble they 

wrought. 
E^'n now, when religion haa beamM on the 

mind. 
And no longer we worship the fair-ones en. 

shrinM, 
What heai't but yields homage to honour and 

truth, 
As they charm in the person of beauty and 

youth. 
That breast so repellent to reason'^s controul. 
In the test of her converse to mark not a soul ; 
To hini be the recions of dullness assig^'d, 
Is'ut thou, lovely Woman, but he wants a mind- 



TO LOVE. 

WniLE all to sing thee, gentle passion, 

Each Mnse's aid implore. 
Since thou art now, ^tis said, in fashion, 

Receive one Laureat more. 

Spirit of life! thy boundless sway 

Erects the warrior's plume. 
When thund'rinj vollies dim the day. 

And threat his instant doom. 

Cold though the courtier's bosom be. 

Distrustful of each friend, 
It glows, auRpicIuus Love! to thee-« 

To thee his brows unbend. 

The plodding cit whose vigils still 

At iutVeHt'8 shrine are paid, 
Through his dense soul feels passion thriil^ 

To sooth the toils of trade. 

The Poet— wild enthusiasts—tunes 
Thy harp*s Hweet chords alone: 

The player Romeo assumes 
And feels his flame at home. 



Long, mighty Love, here smiling reip, 
Wliere Freedom's banners wave, 

Thy chaste delights shall ever dain 
The valour of the brave. 

While tyrants iron sceptres sway. 
While abject vassals groan, 

Long may thy pow'r, 'mid Timers decay, 
Beam on our happier throne. 



SONNET. 

Cold is the senseless heart that never strove 
With the wild tumulta of a real flame. 
Rugged the breast that beauty cannot taiW) 

Nor yeuth'a enlivening graces teach to loTe 

The pathless vale, the long forsaken grorr, 
The rocky cave that beara the fair one's 

nam^ 
With ivy mantled o'er. For empty iamc 

Let him amidst the rabble toil, or rove 
In search of plunder far to Westeni cUoe. 

Give me to waste the hours in amorous play 
With Delia, beauteous maid, and boild tbc 

rhyme. 
Praising her flowing hair, her snowy arms. 
And all the prodigality of charms, 

Form'd to enskive my heart, and grace my Ity! 



ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

Hail, pensive virgin ! ever hail ! 
Oft have I met thee in the vale. 
And oft inscribed a song to thee, 
When musing near yon aged tres : 
Nor serious, silent Solitude, 
Did'st thou despise my numbers rude. 
Remote from man, in shady dell. 
Thou hearst the loud funereal bell. 
Or from the thronged city far, 
At evening counts each little stsr; 
Or by the pale moon's silver light, 
O'er hill and forest takes thy flight. 
Sweet nun, who haunts the lonely !»«> 
Teach me that life is short and vaiO) 
That grandeur, pageantry, and poir r, 
Will vanish all at death's dread hour J 
That beauty's roses soon decay, 
Like oderiferous flow'rs in May; 
Teach me to weep for others woe, 
O cause the tender tear to flow! 
Fair woodland nymph I when sll i» «tfll, 
Thou climb'st the high adjacent hill, 
And oft by Thames^ rushy side, 
Delight'st to hear the smooth wiY* ^ J 
Sister of Peace and Piety, 
Sweet nun, 1 long to visit thf«v 
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THE CALENDAR* 

JANVARIVS. 

Thc fyrst six ycm of inaiiues hyrth and aege, 
May well be compared to Janyuere 

For in thu mouth is no strength nor courage 
More tliau in a chyUle of the aege wf mix 
ycre. 

The other lix yeres is like February 

la the cnde thereof beguyneth the apryuga 
That tyme children is most apt and redy 
To rectfryre chatysemeut, nurture, and Kern- 
ynge. 

MARTive. 

Marcbe betokeneth the six yeres followynge 
ArAying the erthe with pteaaant verdure 

Thmt season youth thought for nothynge. 
And wothont thought dooth his sporte and 
pleaaore. 

APRILIS. 

The next six yere uaketh fonre and twenty 

And figured is to joly Aprill 
That tyme of pleasures man hath most plenty 

Fresche and louying his lustes to fulfylL 

MAIU8. 
As in the month of Maye all thing in mygth 

So at thirty yeres man is in chyef lyking 
Pleasant and lusty to every mannes sygth 

In beaute and strength to women pleasying. 

JUNIUS. 

In June all thyng falleth to rypenesse 
And so dooth man at thirty-six ycre old 

And stodyeth tor to acquire i7che8sc 

And taketh a wife to keepe his householde. 

JULIUS. 

At forty yere of aege or elies never 
la ony man endewed with wysdome 

For than forth his mygbt fayleth ever 
As in July doth every blossome. 

AUGG8TUB. 

The goddess of the erthe is gadred evermore 

In August so at forty eight yere 
Man ought to gather some goudcs in store 

To susteyne aege that than draweth nere. 

BEPTEMBCR. 

Lete no man thynke for to gather plenty 
Yf at fifty four yere he have none 

* From a Sarum black-letter Albsaly which 
appears to have been printed in the reign of 
Henry 11. 1 send yon these quaint liues, which 
are subjoined to the calendar. As* books of 
that early date aie now become rare, perhaps 
these verses will be estcciiMd a curiosity by 
general readers. U. 



N«i more than yChis bam«.w<*re empty 
In Septcnbre when all his come b gone. 

OCTOBKR. 

By Octobre batokeneth sixty yere 

That age hiistely dooth man aasayle 
Yf he have outgh than it dooth appose 
To lyve quyctly after his travayle. 
November. 
Wan man is at sixty six yere olde 
. Which lykened is to bareyne Novembre 
He waxeth unweldy sekely and cold 
Than his foule helth is time to remembra. 

DCOBMSER. 

The yere by Decembre taketh his ende 
And so dooth man of threescore and twelve 

Nature with ae^e wyll him on message seiide 
Tho* tyme is come that he must go hymselve 



THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS, 

AND HOW UK OAINBD THEM. 

You are old, Father William^ the young man 
cried. 
The few locks that arc left you are grey ; 
You are bale, Father William, a hearty old 
man, 
Now tell me the reason I pray- 
In the days of my youth, Father WilUam n- 
plied, 
I rememberM that youth would fly fast. 
And abus'd not my health audmy vigour at first. 
That 1 never might need them at last. 

You are old, Father William, the young man 
cried. 

And pleasures with youth pass away. 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone^ 

Now tell me the reason 1 pray. 

In the days of my youth, Father William re- 
plied, 

I remembered that youth conid not last; 
I thought of the future, whatever I did. 

That I never might grieve for the past. 

You are old. Father >\ illiam, the young man 
cried. 
And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to couverse upon 
death! 
Now tell me the reason I pray. 

I am cheerful, young man. Father William 
replied, 
Let the caute thy attention engage ;— 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God 1 
j And he hath nut forgotteu my age 
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PUBLIC 4^\tUSEMENTS FOR DECEMBER. 



COVENT-GARDEN. 

Ok Tuesday, November 17tb, was pro- 
duced at thia theatre fur the first time, a uew 
Opeim, from the pen of Mr. Dibdio, entittcd 
Tioo Faces wider a Jlood^ 

The public have been so mach indebted to 
thia gentleman for * pleasant laa^b at tlie 
theatre, that it would be b«t justice to pardon 
him {(leater eurors than he is called to plead 
guilty to in the present piece. 

It is perhaps not the best of his dramas, but 
it most certainly is not the worst. It has the 
raciness of its parent sotly the smack of its ori- 
pual frrewth, in aa strong a manner as any of 
the other productions of thia gentleman ; but 
it has not (we will be bold enouf^h to say) that 
exaggerated caricatuj'e, and pleasing ecceiitri- 
city which, with all their grotesque violations 
of nature, never failed to please ui better than 
the studied attempts at seriousness and dra- 
matic .skill, which have of late been frequent 
with the writers of this school. 

Why will Mr. Dibdin relinquish his old habit 
ofpnnniug? It was extremely amusing, and 
made us lau^h heartily. He has not the grace 
or dijB^ity to be serious, and he fails when he 
ceases to be comical. 

The plot of this piece is nothing worth men- 
tion ia^* It is a female disguise, which com* 
meuccR with a straw bonnet and a stuff gown, 
and is set to rights again by the assumption 
of a silk and muslin one. This is scarcely an 
incident, much less a plot ; but this is aU the 
plut which is bhcwn in the action. 

There was no character, properly so called, 
in which a g.-neraLhumolir was exhibited in 
action. Lisli)u was, as ujiual, a simpleton \ 
Fawcett a droll j and Simmons a foolibh town 
clerk. 

The s:r«it rxcellcnce of this Opora is its 
music, whirh is principally the composition of 
Shield. His pjjrt of it is at once scientific and 
simple, tender without weakness, and simple 
vithoiit monotony. 

The fine solos on the bassoon, flute, and 
harp, were ably executed by the orchestra, and 
the accompanimeuts oa the htirpsichord and 
organ were perforrard, for the most part, with 
juil^meat and prenjiun; but we ^vere disap- 
pointed in not fendinj^ the whole of the raui^ic 
to be new, and ori^ually composed for the 
Opera. This may be couclailed from an am- 
Inguous lias in the title-page of the book sold 
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at the theatre, viz. — ^"The Cktrture and .Vea 
Music composed by Mr. Shield -,"' and tTcnif 
several of the metodtes could not be tracod to 
former tunes, the manner in which they hare 
been adapted to the new words would shew 
that Mr. Shield cannot have origiaally eooi- 
posed them. In several of the soi^ the metre 
of the poetry does not naturally correipood 
with that of the music, and the aukwsrd pro- 
nunciation of many words wbicb arises from it 
cannot please a discerning hearer. 

However, in other points of considentioB, 
this 0]i«ra is of a very respectable kind. For 
such well composed, and equally well executed 
sestets, chorusses, trios, and duets, vet sot 
gencrariy to be met with in English Operas j 
and almost every song, from those in the hra- 
vura style, to the prefti/ ones in the style of a 
Vanxhall song, with the row dow dow is good 
in all its kind. Mrs. Dickons shews in this 
piece that she is not only a very resperttl'le 
singer, but also a very elegant ani judinoui 
actress ; but if she could hear the effect of her 
good and powerfiil voice at a distance, ihe 
would find that she has no occasion to aim at 
loudness, which sometimes takes away the 
higher finish of a passage, or ovcretrains a 
note — ^with the most natural fldw of her roict 
she has power euongh. 

Mr. lucledon has not so many opportnnitiei 
of shewing his abilities to advantage in thrt 
Opera as Mrs. Dickons, but in the sooif, *T^* 
Mast of u>af may loudly hlme;^ Vith the finale 
after it, and in other diflficult pieces, he mai«- 
tains his usual respectability. 

Mr. Bellamy has a beautiful ballad which 
he sung delightfully, and was rewarded »itU 
an encore and great applause. The good ei- 
fccts however, of this sOng and^e^en^ ofher?, 
would have been nrach encreased if i^ ^^'^ 
had been less jierte In their accompanin>«o^- 
We were disappointed that Mr. Shield hftd not 
made more use of ^his perlbrmcr's powers, as 
he possesses an extensive and mrfodious voicp, 
with a full even tone, v hich enables hiw ^^ 
give a new character to car bass son?»» ^ 
addinff to the strength and expw^ssion oftw 
English school, the taste and degaace of the 
'Italian. 

Mrs. C. Kemble performed as irell a* ^ 
part would admit • aiid Miss Bolton sun j *i« 
sweetness and taste. 
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DRURY-LANE. h 

A new tragedy, entitled FauVeener vrtA 
brought forward at this thcatie on Wednesday, 
December liitb. The following are the prin- 
cipal 

DRAMATIS PERSON.f;. 

Faulkcner .M r. Ellistok. 

Count Ocsini Mr. Powell. 

StaiMey Mr. H . Si ddo.^8. 

Benedetto Mr. Palmer. 

CotinleM Orsini. ..Mrs. Powell. 
Lauretta Mrs. H. Siddons. 



Tills play U ascribed to Mr. Godwin; but, 
wc arc persuaded, without reason. Mr. God- 
win if{ a genttemaa of au eccentric but vigorous 
mind ; a writer perhaps not very conversant 
with the Muse of Tragedy, but who has never 
been suspected of failing in his. intimacy with 
Common Sense. If Mr. Godwin, however, be 
the author of the present piece, he must be an 
alien to the society of both, — an outcast both 
of Poeti7 and Prose,— d wanderer on the wide 
wastes of folly, — not indeed without a home, — 
for he found one at that welcome Hospital of 
Vools,^ihat long established eleemosynary 
Board of Dullness, — ^"yclept Drury-Lane. 

In the name of wonder, what do the managei's 
mean by this rank fraud upon the public? 
Have they no name in their liveried, tribe of 
fools, — no worn out stump of authorship, — 
—no tacker of terce pantomimic prose, — ^no 
miserable compiler of old rhimes for old music, 
a larccner without the merit of that brave theft 
which compensates for its disgrace in its dex- 
terity J— have they none of these (or have their 
alaves rebelled against them) that they should 
attempt to sink down a popular and splendid 
name, by so heavy a charge as making him the 
Author of this Tragedy.^ We have no patience 
with this trick. * 

The principal Jigttrante in the tragedy is 
jArahellay Countess of Orsini ; a lady to whom 
England had the honour of giving birth, and 
Italy a husband. It appears, by her own con- 
fession, that she had been guilty of some gal- 
lantries in her youth ; that she bad some share 
in the private "history of Charles II. a monarch 
who seems to have possessed as many mistresses 
as King Priam, and who, from his fame in 
•etjret amours, has the honour of being im- 
pnted father to most of the illustrioua families 
of European bastards. 

The Countess, however, seems iairiy*entitled 
to have her portrait suspended in the ** Gallery 
of Beauties at Hampton-Court,'* and to rank 
with Poll/ Horton, Nell Gwynne, and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. >Ye should have 



been happy (o i>ee her any where but iu this 
tragedy. 

It scL'ms that this worthy matron had a son 
by an En;^Hsh gentleman of the name of Faulk- 
eneTf previous to Ucr becoming the mistress of 
Charlesy and wife of Count Orsini. — ^This noa 
(from w^honi she conceals herself as a parent) 
she protects in the character of a benefactress ; 
and the piece is set in motion by the auxiety 
of Fauikcner to discover his mother, and the 
eagerness of his mother to conceal herself. 

After going over the old ground of intrigue, 
and a course of much common-place plotting, 
Faulkcner is seized iu his mother's bed-chamber, 
and taken to trial for the murder of Benedetto^ 
a fellow who seems introduced for little pur- 
pose, but who, as being the^rst of them dis' 
patched out of the way, is to be ranked as the 
most pleasing character in the play. 

Favlkener is tried in a manner more ridirn* 
lous than solemn — in a scene in which the 
majesty of justice is sallied liy ribaldry and 
nonhcnse.— ^He is acquitted of course. IV ow 
enters hb mother, and discover.<« herself, much 
in the same manner in whicu the Justice's 
wife, in the Critic^ devclopes the mystery of 
his birth to her son Tom. 

Whilst Faulkcner is in an agony of filial af- 
fection, and the dullness and dialogue are has- 
tening to an equal cri^s, Mr. Stanley walks in, 
in an erect posture, and an easy tone. This 
gentleman has not much to say for hitnsclfj 
he mentions however, with much noncltalanccy 
a trifling circumstance — *' that he has cut the 
throat of Orjtini, and that his reUct may now 
again take to her weeds .*^ 

One word moVe.'^— The language of this play 
is the flattest prose we ever remember iu a 
piece styling itself tragedy. 



THE STAGE, 

The knowledge of human nature has 
been retarded by the difllirulty of making^ just 
experiments. — The materials of this study arc 
commonly gathered from reflection on our 
own feelings, or from observations on the con- 
duct of others. Each of these methods is ex- 
posed to difficulty, and consequently to error. 

Natural philosophers possess great advan- 
tages over moralists and metaphysicians, in so 
far as the subjects of their inquiries belong to 
the senses, are external, material, and often 
permanent. Hence th;^ can retain them ia 
their presence till they have examined their 
motion, parts, or composition : they can have 
recourse to them for a renewal of their im- 
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preii8iout when they grow l«ngiiid or obscure, 
or when they feel their minds Vigrurous, and 
disposed to philosophize. But passions are 
excited independent of our volition, and arise 
or subside without our deuire or concurrence. 
Coinpassiou is never awakened but by the view 
of pain or of sorrow. Resentment is never 
kindled but by actual sufTering, or by the view 
of iajusticc. 

AVill au<;;er, jealousy, and revenf^c, attend 
tlie summons of the dispassionate sa^e, that 
he may examine their "Conduct and dismiss 
thrm? Will pride and ambition obi-y the voice 
of the humble hermit, and assist him in ex- 
plaining the principles of human nature? Or 
by what powerful spell can the abstracted phi- 
losopher, whose paSkS'.ons are all cbastrncd and 
fluMued, mIiusc hk-ai't never thiobs with desire, 
prevail with the tender afFectiouH to appear at 
his unkin.lly command, and submit the de- 
licacy of their fijitm es to the ri-jonr of strict 
inquiry. The pliilusupher, aecustomrd to 
moderate his pas«;ions, rather than indul«^c 
tlicm, is of all men least able to provoke their 
violence; aud, in order to succeed in his re- 
searches, he must n cull emotions felt by him 
at some former period ; or he must seize their 
impressien, and mat k their operations at the 
very moment they are accidentally excited.— 
Thus, with other obvious disadvantat^es, he 
will often lose the opportunity .of a happy 
mood, unable to avail himself of those ani- 
mating returns of vivacity and attention es- 
sential to genius, but independent of the will. 

Obsei*vations made, while the mind is in- 
flamed, are diiBcult in the execution, incom- 
plete, and erroneous. Eager passions admit 
no partners, and endure no rivals in their au- 
thority. The moment reflection, or any fo- 
reign or opposing principle, begins to operate, 
they are either exceedingly exasperated, agi- 
tating the mind, and leaving it no leisure for 
speculation ; or, if they are unable to main- 
tain their ascendant, they become cool and 
indistinct, their aspect grows dim, aud obser- 
vations made during their decline are imper- 
fect. The passions are swift aud evanescent j 
we cannot arrest their celerity, nor suspend 
them in the mind (during pleasure. You are 
moved by a strong affection: scijic the oppor- 
tunity, let none uf its motions escape you, and 
observe every .sentiment it excites. You can- 
not. \^'hile the passion prevails you have np 
leisure for speculation ; and be assured it ba3 
•ufFered abatement, if you have time to phi- 
losophize. ^ 



But you proceed by recollection. Still, hov* 
ever, your observations are limited, and yoor 
theory pailial. To be acquainted witb the 
nature of any passion, we must know by ahat 
combination of feelings it is excited, to vbat 
temperament it is allied; in what proportion 
it gathers force and swiftness; what pro^o- 
sities, and what associations of thought cither 
retard or accelerate its impetuosity; and bow 
it may be opposed, weakened, or sappretscd. 
But, if these circumstances escape the mott 
vigilant and abstracted attention, when the 
mind is actually agitated, how can they bert> 
coUecteil when the passion is entirely quieted ? 
Moreover, every passion is compounded of 
inferior and subordinate feelings, essential to 
its existence, in their own nature nicely sod 
minutely varied, but whose different shades 
and gradations are difHcult to he discerucd — 
To these wc must be acutely attcntiTe, to 
mark bow they are combined, blended, crop* 
posed; how they are suddenly extinguished, 
in a moment renewed, and again extinguished. 
But these fleet volatile feelings, perceiTed ooly 
wlirn the mind is affected, elude the most 
dexterous and active memory. Add to this, 
that an object suggested by memory is ever 
fainter aud less distinct than an actual per* 
reption, especially if the object to be renewed 
is of a s^nritual nature, a thought, sentimcut, 
or internal seasation. « 

Even allowing the possibility of sccarate 
observation, our theories will continue partial 
and inadequate. We have only one vicv of 
the subject, and know not whiU aspects it swy 
nstwmc, or what powers it may possess io the 
constitution of another. No principle has 
been more variously ti'eated, nor has girea 
riiie to a greater number of systems, thaa that 
by which wc are denominated moral agenf^ 
and determine the merit or demerit of hastfa 
actions. But this can scarcely proceed frooi 
any other cause than the diversity of our foo- 
ings, and the necessity we are under of mea- 
suring the dispositions of others by our «*■• 
Even this moral priuciple, though a compe- 
tent judge of the virtue aad propriety of hu- 
man actions, is apt to nuslead us in oar i*- 
quiries concerning the structure aud dispo- 
sitions of the mind. Pesirous of avoidiog the 
rebuke of this sevei'e . and vigilant ceofor, *• 
are ready to extenuate every bbun**^^ ^"*' 
lity, and magnify what we approre. 

ITh he eontmued.] 
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FASHIONS 

For JANUARY, 1808. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



NO; 1.— A MOKVING Drmi* 

A round cambric gown, a walkings length 
vith short fall ileercy and packered caff, bat- 
toned or laced down the hmt^ and made 
hi^h round the neck, with a full frill of lace. 
A Diilitary stock, edged round the chin with 
the same. A figured Chinese scarf, the colour 
American green, twisted round the figure in 
the style of antique drapery. Melon bonnet 
the same colour, striped, and trimmed to cor- 
respond with the. scarf. Hair, in irregular 
curls on the forehead. Earrinp of gold or 
topaz. Long York tan, or Limerick glares, 
above the elbow. Slippers of yellow Morocco. 
This dress, divested of the bonnet, is consi- 
dered genteel neglige for any period of the day. 

)kp. 2.— A MoRMiMo Walking, 9 a Caa- 
aiAGB Habiliment. 

A simple breakfast robe of Indian muslin, or 
cambric } with plain high collar, and long 
•leere. Plain chemisette firont, buttoned down 
the bosom. A Calypso wrap of morone velvet, 
or kerseymere, trimmed entirely round with 
white ermine, or swansdown. Spaniith hang- 
ing-sleeve, suspended from the back, and fall- 
ing over the left fhoulder, terminating in a 
nmnd point below the elbow. This ornament 
b lined throughout with skin the same as the 
trimming. A mountain hi^t of white imperial 
beaver, or fur, tied under the chin with a rib- 
band the colour of the coat. Gloves and shoes 
of American green, or buff. Crept hair, con- 
fined with a baud, and curled over the lefl 
fcye. 

ll!)0.3.p— A Ball Dress in the Parisian 

Style. 

A Neapolitan robe and petticoat, of w bite, or 
coloured satin, made quite plain. Armorial 
vest of white satin, beaded in gold stripes. A 
ceitot d'la-CteopatrOf composed of wrought 
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gold and amethysts. Hanging sleeve, gathered 
in front of the arm, with brooches of the same. 
The hair confined from the roots, the ends 
flowing in irregular curls, leaving the forehead 
and temples exposed. An Indian casque of 
tissue, with amethyst ornaments . A long veil 
of gossamer gause, rounded at the end, and 
embroidered in a delicate border of silver, or 
silk, flowing from the centre of the crown, 
over the right shoulder, and forming a drapery 
in front of the figure by the attitude of the 
lefl hand. Pear ear-rings of amethyst or pearl. 
Necklace of pearl, with amethyst star in the 
centre. White satin slippers, edged with silver 
beading, and white kid gloves above the elbo\r. 



OENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE MOST ELEGANT AND 

SELECT FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 
The multiplicity and variety, beauty and 
elegance, which distinguish the costume of 
our British fair, was never more appropriate 
and becoming than at the prcsmt period. The 
most happy assemblage of the ancient and 
modern is apparent in almost every article of 
fashionable decoration. Taste and judgment 
are in unison with each other, and have se- 
lected and combined whatever has appeared 
most worthy of perpetuity. The cold wea- 
ther has impelled'the adoption of such Ai'ticlrs 
of attire as are calculated to dispcnye warmth 
and nourishment. In the theatres, and even 
in the drawing-room, the votaries of fashion 
can no longer boast their wonted display-— 
their courage yields to necessity ^'— and the 
scarf, mantle, Indian shawl, and French cloak, 
now shelters their hitherto exposed shoulders. 
The endless vai iety which is exhibited in this 
and every other aiticlc of fa&hionable attire, 
will oblige us to a more carctiil selection of 
such; ai rank the first in taite and elegance. 
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We sbmll, with our tccnttomed attention and 
fidelity, endeavonr at a delineation wbich tliall 
be ftmnd worthy the consideration of our fair 
correi pondentr In the articles of mantles and 
pelbies there it much novelty and elegance ; 
and they are conitructed iji. the moat liwcifiil 
Ibrms. The simple cardinal and hood are now 
confined to those females who hare passed their 
meridian. Those worn by the more youthfal 
fair, are nsuaDy formed of light green, purple, 
•r morone kerseymere, rariously constructed 5 
those termed the Zealand mantle, the Calypso 
wrap, and the Spanish mantle aad spenser, are 
th^ most novel, and rank very high on the list 
of fashionable articles •, these mantles are form- 
ed with high full collars, and deep pointed 
capes, somewhat in the style of the ancient 
hanging-skeve; and are cut in a fanciful and 
varied manner iu the skirt, so as to wrap in » 
graceful unstudied style about the figure. They 
are often trimmed with skin j but a large silk 
cord, the colour of the mantle, placed at a little 
distance from the edge, and the points oru- 
inented with tassels to correspond, in consider- 
t'd more chastely elegant. Indeed we thiuk/ar 
is bitter associated with velvet, satin, or sars- 
net. There is not a sufficient degree of con- 
trast between these trimmings and cloth, or 
kerseymere— and the silk cords, or Tmfalgar 
trimminga, are a bright relief, and have a more 
light effect. Fancy ftirs, a^d coats of dark 
morone, are become so general, as to be ad- 
mitted no place in an elegant selection. In the 
htylc of dress gowns, we have a crowd of in- 
formation ; at the head of which may be pro- 
perly placed robes of superfine cloth, embroi- 
dered round the bottom, on the bosom, and 
sleeves, in wMatha of leavea, compoeed of 
shaded velvet. We hava aeen them of buff, 
with leaves of shaded purple velvet, each leaf 
veiiild to nature. For full-dress, these bor- 
ders are often of gold or silver, embossed, or 
in spangles ; and a ridicule, fenciftiUy formed 
of the same material as tha robe, and bordered 
up the seams to correspond, ia a general *nd 
fashionable appendage. French cloaks or cn- 
puchins) the same as the dress, are frequently 
thrown over the shoulders j and relinquiahed 
as occasion may require. The comfort and 
utility, as well as taste and richneas, of these 
elegant garbs, will ensure them a nmdy adop- 
tion amidst the females of rank and fashion. 
The Polish vest, formed of the abov*.men- 
tioned material, and trimmed with skin, worn 
with a short train-petticoat of silver muslin, 
or tissue, with correspondent turban d-la^Chi- 
««re, iaa style of costume particularly attrac- 
tive and becoming. This vest is not more ihan 
a yard in length from the top of the back« It 



approaches only to the shoulder in froat, from 
whence it flows loose like the Turkish robe, 
and discovers a waist of the same silver tistat 
as composes the petticoat, fkstened at the bot- 
tom with a silver cord and tassels. Slippen of 
pale orange vdvct, with ailver rosettes, wsrs 
worn with this uncommonly elegant hsbit-* 
orange being the colour of which the vest wti 
composed. Zealand robea are another article 
which exhibits much novel grace. Tbcscsre 
composed of black crape, muslin, or Paris net, 
tamboured in large spots of copbdkoi, crimsoa, 
or orange. Tho robe flows open on the left 
side the figure, and the fiwit breadth being 
rounded, discovers a petticoat of plain white 
satin, and meeting the other side of the robe, 
which flows in a square train, is clasped from 
the waist to the knee with silver or topai studs. 
The waist and aleeve of this dreaa arc asaa% 
worn plain, and over a aatin nnder-waist No 
trimming but Trafalgar, or a border of netting 
of floss silk. The eokmr of the spots can be 
advantageously asaociated with this animated 
and singularly attractive costume. Although 
white Presses are less general thia winter than 
we remember them for many years, yet are 
they not wholly exploded. In the morning ha- 
bit, they admit of no fovonraUc substitute ; 
and amidst the diversity of coloured robes, 
which present themselves at dinner and eveo- 
iug partiM, we still obaerre the virgin kMu, ven- 
turing, like the modest suow-drop, amidst ita 
more splendid companiona, and attracting by 
its own native purity. Gold and silver brocade 
Hbbands are used to ornament these spotkss 
garbs •, and a most delicate article in gossamer 
ganae ia formed ia draperies over white or co- 
loured satin slips. Both in England and Paris, 
the hair is variously dispersed, in the antique 
style, ornamented with coronets, diadems, ti- 
araa of flowers, and baadeaus of gold laurel, and 
conatttttte the roost fashionable full dreaa. In 
the morning habit, the net handkerchief, the 
peasants^ hood, and the quartered cap of lace, 
over white or coloured satin^ are more appro- 
priate, and.bespeaka that proper diatinctkm 
which manifests a correct taate. Bonnets and , 
hats are considered most foahlooable composed 
of united kei-seyaMre and vehret, of contrasted 
shades. They are generally formed to fit the 
head, and oonstracted high and frill in front. 
The woodman*s hat of Georgian cloth, the co- 
lour of the coat or mantle, and trimmed with 
fur, is both a leasonabie and nniqve appen- 
dage to the out-doer costume. French pokes 
of grey velvet, and fluted satin, constructed 
so as to shade one side of the face, exposing 
the adverse ear, and eonfined under the ehin 
with velvet cut lu the form of a handkerchid^ 
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ia considered an article of great style and ele* 
l^aace: Fancy hats, of the Spanish <yr turban 
form, composed of silTcr embotscd satin or 
tissvc, with Angola feathers of an orange. co- 
lour, are often seen, both in public theati-es 
&ocl ia eveniag parties. The Argus feather also 
Kometimes ornaments the hair ; and placed in 
the ftwm of a band, has a unique and attrac- 
tive effect. There are some fev articles in tht 
style of trinkets, which, from their peculiar 
nomjty and foshion, are worthy of notice. 
Tlie most striking of these is a baadean of sil- 
wer filagree, in form of a snake, the head of 
wbich is richly embossed, and the eyes con»- 
posed of rubies, brilliauts, or emeralds. TUs 
elegant ornament is passed round the forehead, 
confining the hair, which otherwise falls in 
disfaerelled curly. Sometimes it binds an haff 
handkerchief on the head, and gires, thus dis- 
posed, aa effect at once original andattractire. 
Bracelets are worn of the same material and 
construction— and we here take oteasion to re- 
mark, that this ornament is not now confined 
to one design only, but frequently we see rows 
of pearl, bands of gold, hair, &c. ornamenting 
the wrist upwards, in the true Indian style. 
Shells imitated to nature, are seen suspended 
from rich gold chains, and brooches of the 
same ornament the bosom of dresses. Seals 
innumerable, and of Tarious composition, are 
suspended from the watch by chains of gold 
filagree, &c. and are usually seen in full dress, 
on the outside of the robe. Some ladies wear 
the watdi in sight with the morning habit ; 
but this we consider unappropriate and incon- 
aistent with this style of costume. 

The most fashionable colours for the season 
ate, American green, morone, orange, purple, 
coqutl'tcot, and light brown. 

LETTER ON' DRBSS, 

IVTftODUCTORY AND DmCRIPTITEy FROM 
ELIZA TO JULIA. 

I am exceedingly pleased, dear Julia, that 
you were so perfectly satisfi . d with my execu- 
tion of your commissions ; and that the several 
articles of adornment, which accompanied my 
last address, were so well adapted to your taste 
and figure. 

Is not this, dear girl, a conrincing proof 
how perfectly you live in my memory ? since 
I can so well appropriate colours to your com- 
plexion, style to your countenance, and dra- 
pery to your form. But not in these external 
> instances alone ir Julians image impressed on 
her friend. The sweet openness of her dispo- 
sition, the accomplishments of her mind, and 
the endowmenti of her heart, prored by expe- 



rience, and endeared by early love, have fixed 
an isBpresiioii which time can nerer efface, nor 
absence render less lirely. Remember, there- 
fiire, dear friend, that I consider myself en- 
gaged to yon by the sacred claims of affection, 
in any way that I can l>e serrioeable to you. 
On this principle I shall consider myself most 
pleasantly employsd in selecting, your bridal 
pamphimaiia ^ for as I read of your hero's re- 
turn to England with added laurels, I conclude 
it will not he long ere they are blended with 
th€ rotm oflticty and offered a VBiUMg tacr^ct at 
the altar of Utmev !— Be sure let me hear in 
due time when this prodigious erent is likely 
to take place i*-I love dearly to choose wcifdta^ 
cloth«$. There is a sort of pleasant association 
ia the mind, when engaged in this employ, oc- 
casioned possibly by the enlivening hope that 
our htm majf costs next! Ah! Heaven only 
knows when my turn will come I for, as I told 
yos in my last'^I am rery nice— and good 
men, you know, were ever a rare commodity! 
Nor have I seen one to please me better than 
cousin iohn—- who, though very fitshionable, 
and quite a man of the world, yet unites that 
rare assemblage of sensibility, principle, and 
worth. But the sentiment we (eel for each 
other is merely PlatotnCy Julia ; he loves me as 
a brother— nothing more. Indeed, what moie 
would he heard of by my uncle and aunt ?-i^ 
John is heir to a large fortune and ancieut 
knighthood— and poor me ! to what am 1 heir? 
but the ancient virtues of my dear and vene- 
rated family. I am proud of the inheritance, 
Julia, ahd will never disgrace it. Mary pre- 
tends to much astrological knowledge, and as- 
sures me, it ia ordained that she is to be doubly 
related tome. Dear, generous girl! — But re- 
member, Julia, not a word qf this nonsense to 
a living soul, I beseech you ^ for, on ray faith, 
John has said nothing very particular to me : 
and ibr myself— I do not even think of /ore, 
and therefore must be very far from ptatrimony : 
the latter (as I argue) requiring the indispen- 
sable accompaniment of the Jormer, I send 
you by this packet a long list on the old sub- 
ject of fashionable intelligence 3 and shall con- 
clnde this epistle with a few more choice deli- 
neations, selected from the grand magazine of 
taste. We drove yesterday to all the celebrated 
haunts of foshionable display, and were daz- 
zled with the brilliant exhibitions of female 
decoration which were offered to our view. 
Amidst the diversity, we were much attracted 
by the novelty, elegance, and convenience, of 
a mantle, and pelisse, on an entirely new cun< 
struction. The first of these is termed, the 
Emigri mantle, or Brazilian cloak. It is 
J fbrmed of purple veivet embosaed on a topaz 
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qatin pround) and bnttoni down the front, 
IV here it is not more than three-quarters of a 
yard in lenf^th, from the throat; but is 
gradually sloped to a round point on the left 
^irle of the figure, and reaches at this termina- 
tion nearly to the bottom of the petticoat. It 
is constructed with a high puckered collar, 
and two deep printed capes, which fall over 
each shoulder. The whole is terminated witli 
a rich and deep fringe, shaded to 8uit with the 
colours of the pelisse. I need not obserre that 
this mnutle is properly confined t9 females of 
Tank and aiHueuce, both from its singularity and 
ex pence. The pelisse is composed of super- 
fine mazarine doth, with a Spanish vest and 
spenser; a hi^h collar, abd- pointed capes, 
sitting full round the back. The whole 
trimmed with rich silk Trafalgar of the same 
colour. Wliat constitutes the ingenuity and 
convenience of this elegant garb is, that the 
coat and spenser being made separate, they 
may be worn apart; and by a little judicious 
arrangement, appear as three distinct ai*ticle». 
We arc engaged next week to a splendid ball 
and supper, which will be given by the Sf ar- 
ch ion ess of X)- IMary has received a carte 
blandie. for the occasion, and intends muster- 
ing a strong party of btUes and beaux. Her at- 
tire for the evening will consist of a round 
ro]>c of white undrest crape, worn over white 
sutm; the drapery, &c. ornamented with a 
border of the scarlet geraninm, in raised vel- 
vet. Her hair will be confined in the antique 
sf^^ey and decorated in front with a tiara of the 
same flowers designed to nature. Her ear- 
rings, bracelets, and armlets of brilliants ; and 
slippers of pale green satin, with silver ro- 
settes. My dress is composed of pale green 
gauze over white satin. It is formed in a sim- 
pt«^ round gown, meeting within one-eighth 
the bottom of the petticoat, where it is cut in 
five deep Vandykes ; trimmed with silver bead- 
ing or fringCy and each point terminated with 



correspondent tassels. I wear my hair in ^ 
large twisted braid at the back of my head, 
and in simple curls in front, divide^onthe 
forehead with a coronet of pearl, which com- 
pose also many other ornaments. We have 
each a French opera fan, of carved amber, an- 
commonly elegant — a present from my aunt. 

At Lady L *s coacert last evening, was 

the Couuteks B ■ , who^ iUn^trious mar- 
riage I formerly named to you. She appeared 
to great advantage in a Byxantian robe of 
white gossamer satin, with a petticoat of silver 
tissue. She wore ornaments of blended eme- 
ralds and pearl ; and her hair waa folded round 
her head in the Eastern iftyle, while the ends 
fell in irregular glof»y ringlety on one of her 
white avd finely formed shoulder^. 1 believe 
I have before told you, that Indian sfaaal 
dresses are considered very fashionable and at- 
tractive garbs. They are formed in simple 
round dresses, with short trains; bordered 
round the bottom, bosom, and sleeves, with 
correspondent trimmings. Some are worn with 
a long sleeve of the ^me, which is confined 
on the arm and wrist with the treble bracelet. 
Others choose a short pleeve of white satin, 
either in the Spanish slash, firock, or bishop 
farm. The backs of dresses are cut lower than 
ever, but are frequently shaded with broad 
point lace, placed flat from shoulder to shoulder. 
The waist is visibly increased in length. You 
must wear no other than white kid gloves io 
even ing parties. Not even the light Limerkk, 
or pale tan, are now admitted in this style of 
costume. 

And now, dear Julia, fare tb«e well ^I shall 
hope soon to hear df the progress, and felicitate 
you on the happy issue of ynv love, althongh 
I cannot entertain you with any account of 
my otcn. Keep, therefore, no circumstance on 
that, or any other subject which con^^ems yon, 
from your ever faithful and afifectionate 

BUZA. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS. 

— I I , t— T 

ALL THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 

MOW IK HAMPTOK*COURT* 



No. I. 

THE DEATH OF ANANIAS. 

AcU of the Apostles, Cbap. V. Vemet 3, 4, 5. 

** Bui Peter aaidf Akanku^ why hath Satan 

Jtlled thy heart to lye to the Holy Ghoit, and to 

keep back part iff the price <^f the land.-^While it 

remained f was it not thine ? And after it was aoldf 

was it not in thhte awn power? Why hast thou 

conceioed this thing in thy heart ? Thou hast not 

Red unio men^ but ufUo God. 
** And Ananias hearing these wordsj/ell down, and 

ffOK^fip the ghost. '^And great fear came on all 

thorn that heard these thsngs.' 



« 



The moment of time vrhich Raphael 
lias cbosej] in this Composition, is that in 
which the apostle Peter, by the divine 
IDS pi rat ion of the holy ghost, detects the 
fraud of Ananias, and upbraids him in 
the above language of scripture.— >StrHck 
with the consciousness of his guilt, he re- 
plies not. — Smitten bv the immediate hand 
of death, his fall isjsudden and terrible. — 
The figures, on each Fide of him, are evi- 
dently iQ>))reksed with a consciousness (hat 
thejudghient of heaven has overtaken hi m. 
— The characters which form the other 
groups, as yet ii;norantof this awful event, 
are employed in presenting their first alms 
and offering*, their goods and their money, 
to the fathers of the primitive church, — On 
one side, l!»c apo&tlcs are receiving the con- 
tributions of the pious; on the other, they 
are distributing them amongst the poor ; |. 
whilst Peter, and his brethren in the centre, 
appear from their (houglit and action, 
more immediately connected with the aw- 
ful scene before them. 

In this composition Raphael has em- 
ployed no more figures than were necessary 
to bring home the subject with its due cha- 
racter and force, and to shew the ttate of 
the church at thje first dawn of Christianity. 
— ^The composition is divided into three 
leading groups — The centre is composed of 
the apostles, amongst whom the principal 



figure is Peter.—He stands erect and firm» 
with a full confidence in his divine office, 
and the power to punish guilt in IliM irho 
sent him — His mantle is thrown around 
him with surprising simplicity and dignity. 
-->He stretches forth his hand, and points 
with his finger towards the falling Ananias, 
denouncing the teriible judgment of God, 
and the awful example which was required 
in this early state of the church, to repel 
every approach of corruption and fraud,— 
A kind of divine austerity pervades the 
group around him; and, in the whole 
worla of Raphael, there is nothing, perhaps, 
which more evidently marks the sublimity 
of his genius than the composition of this 
single group. The accuracy with which 
he has conceived the several characters ; 
the propriety with which he has brought 
them forward in their due stations and 
respective dignities; the expression whrth 
he has given them, at once so majestically 
severe, so serenely firm ; and, above all, 
the noble simplicity with which the whole 
is crowned, are points of excellence which 
(he pencil of Raphael has never carried 
farther. 

In the disposition of this group, we see 
the unaspiring, the incorrupt, the simple, 
and uupatronizedstateof the early churchy 
a few J ails, and a common scaffold newly 
put together, separate the Christian fathers 
from the surrounding groups.-^From this 
simple platform they are delivering the 
word of truth, aud dispensing the punish* 
ment of heaven upon this guilty — So cor« 
rect, so simple, so deeply t vinded in uatur« 
and truth wer^ the taste aud judgment o^ 
Raphael. 

The composition of this group, togethe) 
with the falling Ananias, who is so finch 
connected with the figures in the centjH 
by the action of Peter, forms what Raphac 
intended should be the climax of thi 
subject, and that which should distioguis 
I it from all others. 
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No. 11. 
PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 

Vide-'^AcU qf the JpostUsy Chap. 17. 



The moment of time which Raphael 
has chosen in thii composition, is that in 
^hich Paul rises in the midst of Mount 
Mars —He is surrounded by the different 
sects of Philosophers which then divided 
Athens, and all the heads of the various 
schools in which science and wisdom 
were taught in thatlllustriousseatof learn- 
ing — We here see the Epicurean, and the 
Stoic Philosopher; the Peripatetic, and the 
disciple of Epictetus ; the Cynic, and the 
Areopagite. 

When we consider what must have been 
the feelings of Paul at this moment j what 
must have been the enercjies of his mind 
in order to meet the situation in which he 
■was thrown, when he beholds himself in 
the most cultivated city of the ancient 
world, and in the midst of the most polish- 
ed people, — a people justly proud of their 
pre-eminence in every branch of Philoso- 
phy and Art} when we consider that' be 
was promulgating, for the first time, the 
obscure and unknown doctrines of Chris- 
iiauity, of which it was one of its principal 
^triumphs that it siet'at nought all the 
effoits of human learning, aiid placed the 
-virtues of the man against every talent of 
the scholar; when we consider that this 
chosen Apostle of the Gentiles was now 
entering, for the first time, upon the great 
objects of his mission, that of confounding 
idolatry and crushing paganism wherever 
^e went ; when we consider likewise, that 
Hhe was attacking it in its chosen citadel and 
.school, where it reigned in all its triumph 
of pomp and magnificence, surrounded and 
defended by philosophy and science, and 
tupported and decorated with all the splen- 
Jour and glory that could be derived froni 
,'he art and genius of man,— when we re- 
l lect, we say, upon this glorious, but no less 
rying situation, in which Paul was cast, 
o combat with all human learning in de- 
fence jof its own prejudice and in aid of its 
>wn power, wc arc naturally led to ask what 



must have been his feelings, what the ener- 
gies of his mind at this moment? — There 
is a sufficient answer to the question in the 
figure which Raphaisl has given us of Paul 
in the present composition.— Wc see him 
placed firmly and immovably upon both 
feet, likea column under that new fabric 
be was about to rai^e. — Both arms arc lifted 
up ; his action is at once simple and full, 
of almost colossal strength; his countenance 
is firm, steadfast, and replete with expres- 
sion : and each attitude and motiofk carry 
the stamp and reflect the qualities of that 
divine faith which he was now promulgat- 
ing in all Its first pureness and simpiicity 
—This figure, as a work of art, leaves us 
nothing to wish or expect beyond it. 

Let us now turn to the characters of his 
audience*-^H«w wonderful has been the 
variety and discrimination of Raphael in 
this part of his composition.»-Tbe leading 
figure in this group is (hat of the Philoso- 
pher who stands forward in the centre of 
the Picture.— Not his countenance and 
action only, but even his drapery bespeaks 
his character and his feelings — He is eri- 
dently occupied in f^ll thought, in tranquil 
reasoning and the contemplation of ob- 
jects now first starting upon his mind.— 
The serene and thinking mind is well 
marked by the grand flow and broad folds 
of the drapery, and the placidity of his 
aspect denotes the soul of the Philosopher 
—This figure is finely contrasted with the 
group disputing amongst themselves — The 
turbulence of controversy is well shewn in 
the confused folds of the drapery ; and the 
scoffers and the hearers are characterized 
with equal skill and choice— The half 
yielding convert, leaning on his crutch, is 
nobly expressive of a wavering faith, and 
the countenances of Damaris aiid Diony- 
sius leave us no doubt of their conviction. 
It is by reasoning upon these principles of 
science which governed the choice of Ra- 
phael in this composition, that we are led 
to a conviction, tliat as a woik of art, in the 
higher qualities of design, expression, and 
composition, it has never been excelled by 
the pbncil of man. 
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No. III. . 

THE 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OP FISHES. 

Saint Luke, Cbap. V. Verses 3, 4, 5, 6^ 7, 8, 9, 

10, 11. 

*^ And he ment into one of the ships^ which teas 
Simen\ and prayed him^ that he would thrust out 
a little from the land, and he sat dewn, and taught 
ike people out of the ship. 

** Neiw when he hnd left speaking y he said unto 
Simonf Launch out into the deep, and let down 
fomr nets for a draught. 

** And Simon antwering, said tmta him. Mastery 
W€ have toiled alt the nighty and hare taken nth 
thingy nevertheless, at thy wordy I wiU let down the 

net. 

** And when they had thus donCy they enclosed 
c great multitude ofjishesy and their net brake. 

** And they beckoned unto their partnersy which 
were m the other ship, that they should come and 
help them ; and they catne emdjilled both the shipSy 
m ihet they began to sink. 

*' When Simen P^ter saw it, he fell down at 
Jesus' kneeSy eayingy Depart from me, for J am a 
Musful mauy O Lord.' ^ 

" For he was astonUhedy and all thai fcere with 
JKw, at the draught qfjishes wh.ch they had 
taken. 

" And so was aleo James and John, the sens 0/ 
Zebedecy which were partners with Sitaon. And 
Jesus said unto Simony Fear noty from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men. 

** And when they had brought their ships to 
iandy they forsook ally and followed him 
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The sublitnity of this scene, and the 
wonderful accuracy wiih which Raphael 
has xcpresented it in ail its respective fea- 
tures, will be better conceived by a due 
attention to the verses* which we have ex- 
tracted from the Holy Testament. 

The boat in which our Saviour is placed, 
is *n the act of sinking from the immense 
quantity of fish on board, and whilst Peter, 
in evident terror, falls upon his knees, and 
begs Jesus " to depart from him as a sin- 
ful man,** our Lord answers him, in the 
xnemof able words, " Fear not j from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men.** 

The address of Peter and the answer of 
eur Saviour constitute the main and leading 



action of the pi rscnt composition. They 
are connected with thosrin the other boat 
by the raised bard of .James who points 
towards it, as if askint^ pemiission to assist 
them in hauling their net; and the Part- 
ners, in the adjr.inins; boat, fail into the 
principal group by the disposition of their 
bodies and facc^, which arc turned towards 
Simon Peter ardour Lord. 

In propriety, therefore, this compcsition 
can be said to foim but one single group. 

I'he figure of Peter is most divinely 
characteristic of bis feelings at ttie moment; 
his countenance is equally divided ^H^twixt 
hope and terror; and bis attitude of sup- 
plication is impressed with an equal warmth 
of gratitude and reluctant awe at the pre- 
sence of our Saviour.— The attitude of 
Jesuf: it calm and dignified; * there is that 
:>race and divinity in his aspect which are 
peculiar to the Chi ist of Raphael. [ jis ac- 
tion is beautifulk contiasted with the 
impetuous terror of Peter j and the sober 
and simple flow of his drapery is in strict 
unison with his other qualities. 

In the back ground is a beautiful and 
expansive landscape, in which the archi- 
tecture introduced, is stnctiy that of the 
age and country.-— In the fore ground are 
some birds that haunt the sea, for the in- 
troduction of which Raphael has been con- 
demned by superficial judges. There are 
likewise shells, and sea-weeds, scattered 
upon the shore. 

It was ttie great praise of Raphael that 
he always preserved the features of general 
nature, and never, by pursuing the ideal 
too far, sufl'ered his representations to be 
carried out of the ordinary bounds and 
occun ences of life. — His delineation of tbc 
scene before him was thus required to 
possess every necessary appearance and- 
local image of the Lake of Tiberias at the 
period in which this miracle was wrxwght 
— ^Where the reality was so dignified of 
what use was fancy? It is by preserving 
tliese general'incidents of local scenery, and 
the characteristics of our common creation, 
that the sublime is reiuiered just and ac» 
curate, and the beautiful touching. 
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No. IV. 

PETER AND JOHN. 

Acts of tbc Apostles, Chap. 3, Verses l, S, 3, 4, 

5,6. 

*' ^010 Peter and John teeni Mp together into the 
Temple ai he hour qf prayer. 

** And a certain sura, lame fram his mofher*s 
icon^f Wdi carriedf whwH theif daihf laid at the 
gate of the Temple^ which is caHed Be^tutifulf to 
ask almi qflhem who entered into the Temple. 

*' Who teeintf Peter and John about to go into 
the Temple, asked an aUme, 

'* And Peter fastening his eyes npan him, with 
John, said, J4tok on ns. 

** And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something qfthem. 

** Then Peter said, SUverand gold have I none ; 
but such as I have I ffive thee — In the name qf 
Jesus Christ ofNanarethj rise up and walk. 
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The above scriptural account which is 
given of the miracle w: ought by Peter and 
John in the Temple, has been follo\fed in 
all its leading circumstanci^s by Raphael i:i 
this Cartoon. 

The moment of tinse is that in which 
Peter takes the Clip |>le by the right hand, 
^nd lifts him up. — Neverhas the pencil ex- 
pressed a moie just or divine feeling than 
Uiat which at this moment is puiurcd in 
the countenance of the cripj le ; the miser- 
able impotence and wretchedness of his 
situation are finely rendered in his figure; 
but, as if conscious of the powtr of 
Peter to heal him in the name of Jesu*:, 
his countenance is suddenly animated with 
hope, and he seems preparing to leap for- 
ward in his native strei.gih, arid to praise 
the wonderful act of God — The calm secu- 
rity and divine confidence with which the 
Apostles work this miracle are no less ad- 
mirably displayed. 

The naked boys in this scene are a fur- 
ther proof of Raphael's great judgment in 
composition.— One of tVera is in such an 
attitude as finely varies the tuins of the 
other figures; and there is, moreover, 
another kind of contrast which is |.Toduccd 
by their being naked.— This hQ> been ob- 
jected to Raphael by those who pursue 
reason and propiiety too far in some re- 
spects, but Dot fiir enough in athers. — Not- 
withstanding its apparent singularity, the 
clTect produced is marvellous — Clothe them 
in imagination} dress them as you will 



the picture suffers by it ; and would have 
suffered if Raphael himself had done it ^ 

It is for the sake of this contrast, which 
is of great consequence in Historical Paint- 
ing, that Raphael, in this Cartoon, has 
placed bis figures at one end of the Tern- 
; pie near the corner, where we could not 
suppose the Beautiful Gate to be— But 
this varies the sides of the Picture, and at 
the same time gives him an opportunity to 
enlarge his buildings with a fine Portico, 
and to form altogether one of the ooblest 
pieces of architecture that can be con- 
ceived. 



No. V. 

ELYMAS, THE SORCER&ll^ 

AcU of the Apostles, Chsp. 13, Verses 6, 7) S> 

9, 10, 11, 13. 

" And when they had gone through the ide wkIo 
PaphoSy they found a certain Sorcerer^ afaliepnh 
phety a Jew, whose nqme was Bar-jeauT 

*■ IVhich was wUh the deputy of the cmatrtf, 
Sergius Pauln.n, a prudent man ; who called for 
Barffabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of 
God, 

" But Ehjmas the sorcerer (far eoiehk mm hy 
interjfretationj withstood them, seeking to tun 
away the deputyfrom the faith. 

« Then Saul, fwho also is called Paul,} fiUd 
xcith the Holy Uhott, set his eyes on lum, 

" And strid, Ofull of all subtUty, and o//mi«- 
vhif, thou ch'dd of the devil, thou enemy lif fili 
rhyhteoftmess f wilt thou not cease to pervert tht 
right ways of the Lard? 

" And now, behold, the hand qfthe Lord is upon 
thee, and thou s/mlt be blind, not seeing the simf^ 
a season. And immediately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness; and he went atout setiins 
sofite to lead him by the hand. 

♦* Then the deputy, when he saw what »a$ dosty 
t.p.Ui'red, being astonished at the doctrine qf ^^ 
Lord:' 



Th* great object of admiration in the 

present rarlo»)n u the figure of the Sor- 
j cerer, Elymas. It U the figure of a man 

struck by the immediate vengeance of 
. Heaven through the means of Paul, with an 
I instantaneous and incurable blindness; 

and in the study and representation of 
\ this character, Raphael has had Recourse 
: to that deep knowledge of the principles 

and passions of human nature, which ft^mii 
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DESCRIPTION OF TH2 CARTOONS OF RXPHACL 



ttie basis of the ideal ia Art, and which 
whilst it combines the accnracy of repre- 
sentation with the truth of conception, ex- 
pands tlie most common and vulgar object 
to the dignity of an Epic character. 

£iyinas is. here suigitneris \ he stands at 
tb€ head of his class; he represents all 
blind men that went before him, and all 
blind men that will come after him. 

The general nature, and most minute 
pecularities of the blind man« are all em« 
bodied in this single character l— Not only 
bt» eyes; but his head* and the elevation of 
bis countenance ; his outstretched hands ; 
his cautious step ; hb feet ; the general 
position of bis body,— in a word, every 
part about him is the member of a blind 
man alone ! 

The character of 8t« Paul, in this Cartoon 
is finely dbtinguished from that of the same 
apoftde in the Cartoon which represents 
him preaching at Athens. 

Paul is not here the orator, but the 
avenger of God; he points with a consci- 
ousness of superiority, and a divine, but 
calm austerity, towards the Sorcerer^ whose 
impiety he htA been compelled to punish. 
—There is nothing of undue passion or 
esioltation in this character. 

The terror of Sergius Paulus, and the 
astonishment of the surrounding group, are 
impressed with equal force by the divine 
pencil of (his illustrious Master. — In truth, 
with the exception of the figure of Ana- 
nias, there is no character, in all the works 
of Raphael, so dbtinctly and sublimely 
rendered in all its parts, as the figure of 
the Sorcerer Elymas. 



No. VI. 

TItC 

SACRIFICE TO PAUL AND BARNABAS. 

Acts of the Apoitles Chap. XIV. Verses 11,42, 

13, 14. 

*^ And when the peopU tmo ushai Tcatl had 
doMy thtyl^fM up thtkr vaice*^ ^y*"^» *" ^he 
speech qfLycacnia, tkt god$ are come dawn to us 
in the likeness qf men. . 

^* And they called Barnabas^ Jupiter^ and Paul, 
Meratruu, becauae he was the chief speaker. 

** Then the priest qf Jupiter^ which was before 
their cit^y brought oaen ojid garlands unto the 
gatety and wml4 have done sacrifice with the 
people. 



" fVhich u»Aen the apostles^ Barnabas amdPaulf 
heard of, they rcni their cloatlay and ran among 
the peopUy crying ou/, 

** And sayingy SirSy wlty do ye these things? 
we aiso are all men of like passions with yoUy and 
preach unto you that ye should turn from those 
vanities unto the living God.^ 



This Cartoon is a continuation of the 
miraculous scene which Paul and Barnabas 
had been acting in the temple, viz. the 
healing of the cripple. 

The people of Lystra, struck with won- 
der, at the divine cure which bad been 
wrought before them, and in the imme- 
diate phrensy and unmeaning enthusiasm 
I of Paganism, exclaim, that the ** Gods had 
come down among them," and prepare to 
make in^itant sacrifices to their pj-esent 
divinities ! The ox, decorated with gar- 
lands, is led up to'the altar -, and, at this mo- 
ment, Paul and Barnabas interpose, de- 
claring who they were, and what was the 
object of their mission, terrified least the 
pure and sacred doctrines ofChrist should 
be contaminated by the absurdities o^ 
Paganism, and eager that their miracles 
should be referred to that Power alone 
from whom they had received authodty to 
work them. 

In this Cartoon, the characteristics chief- 
ly to be admired are the wild and barba- 
rous impulse of ihe men of Lystra, and the 
figure of the cripple in the front group, 
whose garments is lifted up, in a suspicious 
manner, by a Pagan of wavering faith, in 
order to ascertain whether he were really 
the person whom the apostles had previous- 
ly healed. 

This figure serves iuan admirable man- 
ner, to connect the story of the former 
Cartoon with that of the present. 

The figure of the man who is about to 
fell the victim is conceived with astonshing 
grandeur ; in his countenance is expf'es^ed 
all the furyof a false zeal; and in hb body, 
and the action of his aims, a steady and 
resolute vigour, which serves at once to 
ni.^n the passions of his mind, and to dis- 
play his prodigious strength. 

The distribution and the classing of the 
figures in this Cartoon, are no lc6s admir* 
able, it is Christianity first brought into 
contact with the wild fury and unthinking 
ceal of Paganism. At Athens, the attempt 
ii made amongst philosophers ; arLystra, it 
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is made among the multitude ; the former 
reject it with the cold contempt and sullen 
arroganre of the stoical school 5 the latter 
awakened to its prodigious miracles and 
stupendous truUis, arc converts in the vtfry 
moment in which they proceed to make 
their sacrifice ; they arc about to become 
the disciples of Jesus, in the very moment 
in which they are preparing their rites for 
Jupiter. History therefore tells us a truth, 
founded not less upon fact and experience, 
than upon the rea^ionableness and general 
course of the human passions. The philo • 
sophers of Athens remained Pagans 5 the 
Pagans of Lystra became Christians. 



No. VII. 
THE CHARGE TO PETER. 

Saint Joliny Chap/XIII. Verses 15, 16, 17, 18. 

*' Stfy thcU when they had dinedy Jesus saith to 
Swum Peter^ Simony son qf JonaSy lovest than me 
more than these ? he saith unto hi/Uy Yeoy Lord ; 
tkom loMwest that I love. thee, lie said uii^ 
hirriy Feed my latnbs. . ' . 

** He saith to him again the second tifne. Simony 
son of Jonasy lovest thou me ? He saith unto 
Ami, Yeoy Lord', thou knotoest that I love thee. He 
said unto him. Feed my sheep. 

** He said to him the third timey Simony son of 
Jemasy ht^est thou me? Peter u>as grieved because 
he said unt4f him the third timey Lovest thou me ? 
And he said unto him, Lordy thou kowest all 
tkmgs\ thou knawest that I love thee. , Jesus saith 
usUo Um^ Feed my sheep. 



In this Cartoon> that which is chieHy to 
be admired is the figure of our Saviour. It is 
no longer the earthly, the human Christ ! 



It \s Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the ** first fruits of them thatslec\>.* 

The Christy in the Cartoon of the 
^* Miracttlons Draught of Fishes,*, is a 
different character from what he appears 
at present. This figure cannot be de- 
scribed \ it caB-ouIy be felt. Suffice it to 
say, there is nothing corporeal, nothing of 
the grossness of tho human form in oor 
Saviour ; it is Mi angelic nature, with a 
most divine and exalted beanty, and a de- 
licacy which does not impair the graodtor 
of the figure, whilst it softens down •reiy 
turn of the members* and efasstens die 
flow of tfaQ transparent drapety. 

The next striking beauty in this Cartoon 
is a group of the disciples • They seem, as 
it were» all gathered together in the mo- 
ment, without ceremony tst preparation; 
they aj^e iuartificially huddled and grouped 
with that impulsive eagerness and curiosity 
which they naturally felt^ to hear the last 
commands of their divine master. 

There is nothing in composition more 
perfect than this group. It never was 
excelled for simplicity, nature, and eflect. 
Every character b distinct ; each disciple 
i^ shadowed out by bis peculiar tnits, 
and, in his business, and attention, he is 
marked with the most wonderful accuracy. 
The back-ground, and general scenery in 
which the subject of this Cartoon Is cast, b 
in exact correspondence with the geQius 
and pred»niinating taste of Raphael It 
isnaturot quiet» local, and eschibiting die 
same appearances, astothegeneralsceoeryv 
which she might be conceived to bare 
exhibited at the very spot in which this 
incident took place. 

There is no struggle for sublime or arti- 
ficial landscape : the story wanted no set- 
ting ofif) no relief of this kind* 



PREFACE 



IN bringing another Volume of our Publication to a close, we are desirous to 
requite the extensive patronage we have met with, by a renewal of those exertions to 
conciliate public favour which, when conducted by zeal, and any tolerable judgment* 
are secure of their ultimate success. 

*rhere is, however, an unavoidable sameness and monotony in a Periodical Work% 
(froTD its intrinsic nature and quality) which can only be overcome by a vigilance and 
resolution, whict) shall dictate such variations and amendments in its general plan, as 
the improvement of the national taste, and the progressive fluctuations of fashion may 
continue to prescribe. 

Excellence itself becomes tedious in a long course of the same thing, and a love 
of T^ovELTY is no less the pride of reason than the passion of human nature. 

The Proprietors ©f Periodical Works are mostly deterred from these improvements, 
by the dread of new expences, and, frequently from that ungenerous avarice which 
checks the reins of liberality; which looks to its bond; and refuses to extend beyond 
its letter;— content, because compelled, to pay with justice; but never thinking of 

GENEROSITY. 

It is the pride, and he trusts the. just fame, of the Proprietor of this Work, that 
in his dealings with the world, through a long course of public life, he has never been 
suspected of wanting that liberality and commercial spirit, which requites the Patro* 
nage his various Works have receivedt^by new and unwearied efforts,— efforts which 
be never suffers to slacken from a dread of fresh labour t new expences. 

The present Work, thereforct having been equally encouraged with those which the 
Proprietor has formerly produced, he feels himself called upon to act with the same 
spirit and liberality in the conduct and improvement of it ; and for this purpose, to 
introduce some New Departments, and Additional Embellishments which 
were not stipulated in his original engagement with the Public, and which he never 
gave his Subscribers any reason to expect. 

As these Decorations will be Extraordinary and Additional, it is unneces- 
sary to say, that the present quantity will be continued, viz. — the Portrait, the 
London and Parisian Fashions; the Music ; the Pattern ; and the customary quan- 
tity of Letter-press.— The additional Ornaments will consist of 

ENORAVtHGS IN OUTLINE OF THE WORKS OF 

LIVn^G AND DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The motive for this improvement is sufficiently obvious. — Something of the know- 
ledge of Criticism, and of the qualities of an Amateur, is now become indis- 
pensable in an elegant and refined education. — ^Whatever may have been our igno- 
rance in these studies formerly, we are; now becoming a Nation of Artists and 
AmaT£urs.^To understand, therefore, the merit and style of our British School 
of Paintikg, is now expected from the polished of both sexes. 

FoL IlL A 
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The British Artists will doubtless be preferred in this Work; but we shall freqiient!| 
give Outlines of the ixiost celebrated Paintinp of t})e ^ncient MAST£^s,-^e- 
daily when they are cenfined to Bkitish Collections ; and more particolarij vbeo 
they are of a super-eminent reputation, and can be giren in complete sets; of 
which a Specimen is now laid before the Public, in the 

SEVEN CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

This will be sufficient to |;ive a, taste and knowledge of the Plan of Outline En- 
gravings. 

The next Number will contain a corcect and vigorous Outline of the cdebrtted 
Picture of the Death of General Wolfe, by B. West, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy i copied from the original Picture in his own possession, and under his 
special iuperintcndance. 

Every succeeding Number of the Magazine will contain an Outline, executed in 
a similar manner, of some dist in squished Historical Picture of a modern Artist; snd 
the succeeding Supplements .will contain whole Sets of Engravings, either of 
ancient or deceased British Masters. 

A Set of Hogarth's Marriage A-la-Mode is n^w in hand for the next Supple- 
ment'i and it is intended (o comprehend all the^ Works of that celebrated Artistic 
this Magazine; in ord.er that eyery thing introduced may be complete, «nd not left in 
an unbroken series. 

// 18 trusted that, this xptll he esteemed an additional Embellishment of no ordinary 
value.'^Jt is needless to say that a Periodical Work, of a similar sort with this, hasneicr 
attempted any decoration of the like kind. 

It is intended, moveover, to introduce another material improvement in this 
Work, viz. — 

COSTUMES OF EVERY NATION IN THE WORLD. 

They will be given in addition to the usualPASHiONs; and it is trusted their value will 
be sufficiently understood, when it is known what immense sums ai'e daily demanded 
for publications of a similar kind, of which the Plates are not so well executed as those 
which will be given fas the Additional and Extraordinary Embellishments J id this 
Magazine. \ 
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Occupations of departed souls, 94, 126, 1 76 
Pbysioguomy ; a tale, 244 
Play-bill, singular one, 208 
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A DESCRIPTION OF CEYLON. 

Article l.'^ADeteription of Ceylon ; containing an Account of this Country , Inhahitantip 
and natural productionSf with narratives of a Tour round the Island in 1800, the Cam- 
paign in Candy in 1803* and a Journey to UamisseramJn 1804. By the Rev. Jamet 
Cordinerf A. Af. late Chaplain to the Garrison of Columho* In Two Vols. 4to« with 
Tweoty-iive Plates. LoDgBwn and Co* 1807. 



This work is ipcry properly and 
handsomeiv dedicated to the Honourable 
Frederick North, late Governor of the 
British settlements in the island of Ceylon. 

The first volume (445 pages) contains a 
sketch of the island, a plan of Col umbo, 
three plates of the costume of the country, 
a talipot tree, a banyan tree, a branch and 
flower of the cinnamon tree, Cingalese and 
Malabar alphabets, view of an elephant 
snare, and eleven plates of views of temples, 
forts» and striking scenes in the island, all 
(except the map, plan, and dresses,) ex- 
tremely well engraven in niezzotiiito, from 
the elegant drawings of ihe author, made 
on the spot. 

The second volume (SGo pages) contains 
four engravings in mezzotinto, being views 
of a pagoda, of a temple, of the Governor's 
house, and of a curious hanging bridge. 

Near half this volume consists of the his- 
tory of the Candian warfare j extracts from 
the medical re[>orts of the troops serving in 
Ceylon in April 18<>3; the embassy from 
Columbo to the Court of Candy in 1800; 
and Knox*8 account of the King and go- 
vernment of Candy in l08i« 

Suppkment'^VoL IIL 



At the end is a useful Glossary of a 
hundred technical terms. 

We have attentively perused this work^ 
and with great pleasure acknowledge we 
have never met with any book •of travels 
with which we have been more gratified. 
It abounds in curious information upon a 
variety of subjects in a country on which 
no traveller has written since the year I68I ; 
and the most perfect reliance may be placed 
on the truth of the whole narrative; which 
circumstance stamps an inestimable value 
on the whole work. 

It has been said that the bustneu of re* 
viewing critics may be divided into three 
branches; the«e are, information* correc- 
tion, and addition. This performance re-» 
quires no correction, being written in a 
pure and ele<;ant style, free from repetitions, 
blunders, deficiencies, and grammatical 
errors. Additions to such an unique mo- 
dem book of travels cannot he made here; 
&o that we have nothin^r left but to select 
such passages as may afford delight as well 
as instruction; these extracts shall be more 
copious than what we think necessary to 
make from the numberless travels Ia 

B 
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Europe. The unconnected quotations will, • 
as we flatter ourselves, excite the curiosily ♦ 
of our readers, and interest them so as to 
induce them to peruse the whole work. 

The author in his Preface says, " The 
manner of ensnaring and taming the wild 
ek-phants, tl^e mode of diving for the pearl- 
oysters, the stripping of the cinDamon-baik» 
and the process of collecting natural salt^ 
are all described from actual observation 
and authentic documents." He resided in 
Ceylon from 1799 to KSOi. 

This island, shaped like a pear, is situate 
between six and ten degrees of north lati* 
tude, and is two hundred and eighty miles 
in length, and one luindied and fifty in 
breadth. Our countryman, ^ir J. Maun- 
devile, visited this country in the thirteenth 
century. 

'* After the Portuguese reached the sboreti 
of Ceylon iu 1505, they maintained a superio- 
rity iu the island for one hundred and fifly-thrcc 
years, during which time they were engaged 
in constant struggles with the nativet, and 
latterly with the Dutch, who anccceded in ex- 
pelling them in the year l659. The dominion 
of the States-General continued, with little 
interruption, until the year 1795 and 1796, 
when the coasts of Ceylon were finally taken 
possession of l>y the British arni8\ 

" The terrttor>' which now belongs to Great 
Britain forms a belt round the island, extend- 
ing, in some places, not wore than six, ii^ 
others thirty, and on the northern aide even 
Mxty miles into the interior country. ' The 
inland proviuccK, cut off from all commuuica- 
tiou with the sea, and occupying the greater 
part of the island, arc still retained by the 
King of Caudy, whose capital is situate iu the 
centre of his dominions. 

*• Almost the whole circumference of the 
coast is lined with a sandy beach, and a broad 
border of cocoo-nnt trees, behind which ore 
■een double and treble ranp:e« of lofty moun- 
tains covered with wood. The noilbcrn parts 
of the island are flat, and frequently mdented 
with shallow inlets of the sea/' 

*< The interior, or Candian territories, con- 
tain many hundreds of mountains, some of 
which, as well as the extensive plains between 
them, are highly cultivated. 

'* Access to the country is diflicult on ac- 
count of its natural barriers, and the greater 
part of it continues still to be verj' imperfectly 
known. The insalubrity of the climate, and 
the almost constant hostilities of the Portu- 
gese, Dutch, and English with the natives, 



have, in a great measure, prcTCuted the re- 
searches of travelters. Excepting the lines of 
three or four difTerent rugged paths to Caiid:;, 
our acquaintance with the nature of the inland 
district is extremely limited. 

** The highest mountain in the iaUnd is 
Adam*8 Peak, lying «ixty miles froa Columbo-, 
no European aubjcct of Great Britain baa ercr 

▼isited i|. 

<« The heat of the climate is not so intense as 
might be expected in a sitnatiiMi po near the 
equator. In g<n<ral, it is more temperate and 
uniform than in any part of the nei^hboaring 
peu insula. No climate in the world is more 
salubrious than that of Columbo ; and a per- 
son who remains within doors while the sun is 
powerful, n^rer wishes to experience one more 
temperate. Th • air is at all times pure and 
healthy, and its temperature uncommonly nni- 
form. .Fahrenheirs thermometer nsnally fluc- 
tuates in the shade about the point of 80*^. It 
seldom rant^es more than fire degrees in a day, 
and only thirteeu through the whole year, 86* 
being the highest and 73* the lowest point at 
which it has been seen any season. In the 
month of May 1804, at Madras, the thermo- 
meter was at 109®. 

** The days and nights arc nearly eqaal 
throughout the year -, the atmosphere is almost 
always serene ; the moonlight is clearer than 
in England, and the sun may be seen to rise 
and set almost every day in hbc brightest 

lustre. 

" Precious stones are plentiful, and found 
of upwards of twenty diflferent sorts, but the 
greater part of them are of an inferior quality. 
There is no roal diamond in the island. The 
gems of greatest value arc the eat's-cye aad 
the emerald. A perfect cat's-eye of the sisc of 
a hazel nut is worth one huudi-ed and fifty 
pounds sterling. It is a pseudo-opal^ a white 
ray runs across its diameter on one side, and, 
moving from one end to the other, meets the 
eye iu which ever way it is turned. 

" Strictly speaking, there ai*c no roads in 
Ceylon ; and wheel carriages can only be used 
in Hie neighbourhood of the larger European 
settlements, which are all situated on the 
sea coast. A person travels here in a wild 
ainl woody region destitute of roads» and kts 
journey may be compared to an excursion in a 
large garden or park where there are no arti- 
ficial walks. 

" The revenue of Ceylon, although much 
greatin- than under the Dutch administration, 
is not Hutficient to defray the expencc of the 
various establishments placed there by tba 
British government. The annual income does 
not at present exceed £. 236,600. While the 
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oommon expenditure of the island amonnts 
to £.330,000, occasioning a yearly charge on 
his M^esty's treasury of £. 103,400. In this 
state of the rereuue the produce of every 
smiroe is included, allowing j^. 40,000 itterltug 
as the average gain by pearl fisheries. The 
East India Company pays j?.60,000 yearly for 
cinnamon. 

*' The English circle at Colombo consists of 
aiiont one hundred gentlemen, and only twenty 
ladies; but the other European settlements 
can muster three hundred respectable persons, 
and nearly an equal number of both sexes. 

** Two weekly clubs are established at Co- 
lumbo. At one of these the principal amuse- 
ment is cards. It is held about four miles 
Iroro the fort, and consists of twelve members, 
who give dinners in rotation, and generally 
invite twelve strangers. The other club is for 
the purpose of playing at quoits, the cocoa- j 
nut trees affording a pleasant shade at all hours 
of the day. 

" The rent of the most magnificent mansion 
in Columbo amounts only to £.300 per an- 1 
tram ; a good family house may be procured for 
£. 10<}. An unmarried man must keep a 
palanquin and a one-horse chaise. Ten pa- 
lanquin bearers, the common set at Madras, 
cost there above £.100 per annum, and one- 
thii:d more at Columbo, where the maintenance 
of a horse co^ti^ £. 50, double the sum neces- 
sary to keep one at the former settlement. No 
bachelor can keep house comfortably at Co- 
lumbo for less than £. 800 a year. 

" On the 17th July, 1905, when the Hon. 
Frederick North was preparing to leave his 
government, the civil, judicial, and military 
officers resident at Columbo presented his 
Excellency with a piece of plate of the value 
of one thousand guineas, and an address which 
ooncludes: ' We beg leave to offer to your 
Excellency the respectful expression of our 
gratitude and esteem, our grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the uniform kindness we have 
enjoyed under your government, and our un- 
feigned and fervent wishes for your foture 
health and happiness.* 

'* The great body of the inhabitants of Cey- 
lon is divided into three classes, Cingalese, 
Candiana, and Malabars. The first and second 
are deaeeuded from the aborigines of the island *, 
the third consists of the offspring of colonies 
which have emigrated from the Indian penin- 
sula. Each cluss contains about five hundred 
thousand persons, making the whole popular 
tion one million and a half. The Gin^lese 
occupy the coasts of the southern half of the 
island, those of the northern half arc peopled 
vith Malabara. Both theae classes are sub- 



ject to the British government. The Candians 
are entirely shut up in the heart of the country, 
and have never been subdued by any foreign 
power. 

" There is a tribe of wild people who inha- 
bit the mountaina, they are not many thou- 
sands in number.** 

Wflmust refer to the fourth chapter of 
the work for further particulars. 

'*The Cingalese of both sexes have uni- 
formly black eyes, and long smooth black hair, 
which they always wear turned up, and fast- 
ened on the crown of the head with a tortoise- 
shell comb, or other instrument. Many of 
the higher classes of people who are not ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, have complexions 
so extremely fair, that the ladies seem lighter 
than the brunettes of England. In all ranks, 
the palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet are white. 

** The dress of the ccmimon people is no- 
thing more than a piece of calico, or muslin, 
wrapped round the waist. They wear no ear- 
rings; their ears are not pierced. 

'* The dress of the women in the highest sta- 
tions is of the same form of that of the poorer 
sort, but their clothes are finer, and a greater 
quantity is worn. 

**-Tbe garment, which the ladies use instead 
of a petticoat, is often of coloured fiilk, or satin, 
over which is thrown white muslin embroider- 
ed with 4lowers, and spangled with gold. The 
shift, which is always the upper covering, i> 
trimmed round the bottom with lace, and de- 
corated at the sleeves with rufiles of the same 
materials. On the head are gold and tortoise- 
shell combs, and pins set with clusters of pre- 
cious stones. They have neat earrings of a 
similar description, and slippers of red and 
white leather. By their side is hung a small 
box of gold or silver, in which are deposited 
the necessary refreshments of betcl-Ieaf, areca- 
nut, an<} chunam, a fine species of lime made 
of calcined shells. These three articles are 
eaten together, and are a luxury of which all 
ranks partake. A slice of the areca-nnt and a 
pinch of chunaro, *are rolled up in a betel-leaf, 
put into the month, and chewed ; from the 
mastication of the thi'ce together, the saliva is 
rendered of an ugly red, which is not the case 
when the nut and leaf are eaten without the 
lime, the teeth and lips acquire a reddish 
tinge, as if coloured with Peruvian bark, which 
has a disgusting appearance to an European, 
but is esteemed ornamental by an Asiatic. 
The nut corrects the bitterness of the leaf, 
and the lime pi'events it from hurting the 
stomach; united together they posKCis an ex- 
Ba 
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tremelj frholeBome, BVtritkmt, tad enliTeniDf | 
«piaUty. The teeth of idukhrcii and of grovn 
Cingalese, who do not fottov the ciuitoa of 
chewing thene articles, are of the roost beanti- 
fttl whitoieM and moat perfect regnlarity. 

» The men, in gcaeral, labour h^ little, 
where rice ii nut cultivated; and all the 
dmdgery of life falls o^on the women. The 
posiessor of a garden, which contains twelve 
oocoaruut, and two jack- trees (the largest 
species of bread-fraitj^ finds no caU for any 
exertion. He reclines all day in the open air, 
literally doing nothing ; feels no wish fiw active 
employment, and never complains of the lan- 
guor of existence. What hss been ascribed 
to Indians in geoeral ii not inapplicable to 
these people. They say ii is better to s^wid 
than to walk; better to sit than to stand; 
better to lie down tha^ to sit ; better to skep 
than to be awake; and death is best of alL If 
the owner of the garden wants any article of 
luxury which his own groaiul doM not pro- 
duce, his wife carries a portion of the fruits to 
market, and there barters them for whatever 
commodity is required. The only furoiture 
in their houses is a few coarse ij^ats, rolled up 
in a comer, which are spread upon the earthen 
Hoor when the inhabitants intend ^o fleep; 
tables, chairB, beds, and all those article^ which 
are considered a| necessary in £urope, we here 
totally unknown. The ideas of the common 
people seem not to expend beyond the incidents 
c^ the passiDg hour ; alike unmindful of the 
past and careless of the fiiture, their life runs 
on in an easy apathy, but little elevated above 
mere animal eidyitence. A state of inaction is 
the consequence of an indvlgent climate ; and 
whete nature has been so liberal in her pro- 
ductions, she has left scarcely any incentive to 
industry. But notwithstauding this prevailing 
indolentBc, the botanical knowledge of tbe 
Cingaleae is so great as to be a wiatter of sur- 
prise in their uncultivated state. Themo^t 
illiterate peasant can not only' tell the rames 
hut the qualities of the minutest plant that is 
to be found within the precincts of the district 
which he inhabits. 

<< The son in a femily who possesses the 
greatest natural talents, is considered as the 
representative of his father, inyeated with the 
authority of the first-born, and looked up to 
by all his brethren with voluntary deference 
and submission. 

'* The Cingalese are governed thro^igh the- 
medium of their own chiefe, who act under the 
orders of the English servants of hif« M^esty. 
'The highest class of native magistrates is 
known by tbe name of Modelearty who, to mark 
their, rank, may be styled captains, althoogh 



their employment is more of a dvil thn % 
Quiitary natmre. 

*' All the men in office wear swords of s 
moderate sixe, antiquated, and not formidsUt 
in appearance. The failt and scabbaid sie 
nuide of silver. The former imitates the bead 
of a tiger, tbe latter ta curiously embosicd, 
and turned. ro«i|d at the point. The sashci 
are either of ridi gpld or silver Isce, to vbidi 
is attached a tarilliaat atar, oi cluster of vanom 
geoM. The design and workmanship exhiUtcd 
in thase decorations are distinguished bidges 
of the particular rank of the wearer. 

' ^ Sabserrient to the modelcers, to matntsiQ 
the peace of the country, are men who msy be 
called nacretaries, lientenants, corporals, sad 
private soldiers. In the diatrict i^ Colsmbo 
akme are registered, for the public service, lU 
sergeants, 934 corporala, and 8615 femilics of 
privates. All these wuar swords, but the scab- 
bards of the lower orders are made of wood 
instead of silver, and their belts of soaevbst 
less rich ma*eriali, 

'* A modelear sometimf^i gives a hreakfiut, 
sometimes a dinner to a select party of bis 
British friends, and oiten a ball and supper to 
aU the European gentry of Colnmbo. lo ex^ 
pcnoes of this nature he is never backward. 
Spacious buagaloes aire often erected for tbe 
use only of a single e^eaing, the pillars orna- 
mented with cocoa-nut leaves, the roof spread 
with white miuiia, embellished with beaiitifol 
mo«s, and hung with a prolnsiotn of brilliant 
lamps, the ipanufectnre of European ghss* 
houses. Sometimes woQden platferms, ei^t 
inches high, enclosed with raiTs, are provided 
for the purpose of dancing, and sometisics 
well beaten turf forms the only ground for tbh 
favourite amusement. 

" On these festive occasions, the poor Is- 
bourers whoae presents and ingenuity bsve 
formed the groundowork of the entertainneot, 
are not forgotten. A shed is erected, sad s 
refreshment provided for them in an obacore 
comer of the garden, which soUdis not tbe 
eye of public observation. A long taWe rnss 
down the middle of the apartmeat, vith 
benches on each side. Plantain leaves, ran^ 
at the edges, form One continued dish, <t bor- 
der, along the hoard, filled with hot rice pro- 
perly seasoned. A few lamps madeitf^^T) 
throw a glimmering light through the dsrs- 
ness of the hall. Neither plate nor 'P^^^ 
used, but every man eats with his right band 
in the same manner as the elephsnt feeds bia^ 
seif with his probosis. About one hundred 
naked and contented inhabitants of the pro- 
vince sit down to this plain but plw^^"' f!" 



pasty which it is probable thqr ^'^ 
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liiglier reliib than that which their superiors 
experience at a table crowded with the rich 
pruductiooa of all the comers of the globe. In 
gpDcral, the poor Cingalese ase no other seat* 
Of taUea than the boantiful earth. After 
sapper, the same open paYiUon becomes their 
bedchamber, aod lying down promiscuously on 
the floor, they enjoy a sweet and undisturbed 



"In December, 1803, while Lord Viscount 
Talentia was visiting GoTcmor North, at Co- 
lumbo, a numerous company of the British 
inhabitants euteitained biu one ercoing with 
the sight of an exhibition called by the natives 
a Cingalese play, althon^ from t&e rude na- 
ture of the performance, it can hardl ' be 
ranked amoug the productions of the drama- 
tic art. The stage was a green lawn ; and this 
open theatre was lighted with lamps support- 
ed on posts, and flambeaux held by men. 

'* The entertainment commenced with the 
feats of n set of active tumblers, whose naked 
bodies were painted all over with white crosses. |> 
They walked on their hands, and threw them- 
selves round, over head aud heels, three or 
four times suooessively without a pause. Two 
boys embracing one another, with head oppos- 
« ed to Uet, tumbled round like a wheel. The 
young pea-formers, singly, twisted their bodies 
iritb a quickness and flexibility which it would 
be difficult to imitate in a less relaxing climate. 
Two men, raised up on stilts, walked in among 
them. Pieces of bamboo were tied round their 
legs, reaching only a little above the knee, and 
elevating them three feet from the g^und. 
They moved slowly, without much ease, and 
bad nothing to support them but the equipoise 
of their own bodies." 

After this there were men danccn, groups 
of masks, &c. 

** An cxiselknt imitation of a wild bear next 
sprung upon the scene of action. The head 
aud tail were perfect, and the character was 
well supported J but like all the others, it re- 
mained too long in view ^ and as the spectators 
wearied the eflect diminished. 

^ But the prettiest part of thetetertalnment 
was a circular dance by twelve children, about 
ten years of age. They danced oppoaite to one 
another, two and two, all courtesied at one 
' time, down to the ground, shook their whole 
bodies with their hands fixed in their sides, 
and kept time to the music with two little clat- 
tering sticks in each hand (like coMtanittt). Go^ 
ing sa iftly round, being neatly dressed, of one 
sixe, and perfect in the performance, this 
yonthlul dance produced a very pleasing effect, 
and brought to remembrance the pictures of 
the fleeting ho va. 



*' The exhibition concluded with love scenes 
between men and women, which appeared, to 
an Euglbh eye, as bordering npun indecency. 

" The Cingalese who profess the religion of 
Mahomet, appear to be a mixed race, the prin- 
cipal of whose progenitors had emigrated from 
the peiiiusula uf India. Tlicy ai'e a much 
more active and industrious body of people 
than either the Christians or followers of 
Buddha. Among them are found merchants, 
money-changers, jewellers, carpenters, taylors, 
and all the useful tribes of mechanics. In cut- 
ting precious stones, and making rings and 
other ornaments of gold, they are particularly 
ne it-handed aud ingenious. One of their f^ 
voorite ornaments is a ring set completely 
round with samples of all the stones which the 
island produces . 

** The occupation of washing is performed 
only by men, on the banks of rivers or lakes, 
by dripping the garmentii in the watei* and 
striking them against a flat stone. No scap is 
used ; and the sun rap\dly performs the opera- 
tion of tbe moat eflectual bleaching.'* 

We must refer to the work for an account 
of the language, and shall only mention 
from it :— 

*<The greater part of the men can read and 
write ; but these accomplishments are not 
communicated to the women. All their in- 
struction is received, and their knowledge ex- 
pressed by word of mouth " 

Near Columbo two white children, born 
of black parents, were to be seen ; — 

** They belong to that class of the hnraan 
species denominated Albinos. Their whiteness 
is pale and livid, their hair, eye-brows, and eye- 
lashes are perfectly white, and of a very fine 
soft texture. The iris of the eye is of a beantf- 
fiil blue, and tbe white extremely pure : their 
eyes are very weak and generally closed. They 
cannot see In bright sun shine. Their consti- 
tution is languid, and they never stir from the 
door of the but iu which they were bom, unless 
when carried in their mother^s arms. The 
father and mother are both Cingalese of the 
poorer sort, apparently healthy, aud have a 
son younger than either of the Albinos, per- 
fectly black, and as stout and robust as any of 
his oouatrymon.** 

Thp Albinos of England which we have 
seen, were all of a fair and healthy com- 
plexion J the iris of their eyes red like 
blood; 'in the whiteness of their hair, the 
feebleness of their sight, their languid con- 
stitution and other pai ticulars they appear- 
I ed to resemble those which have just been 
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dc^rriljcd. Now fallow a few pages of made in the flap of the ear to extend tow 



jiidirious extracts fjom the old h^torv writ- 
ten by captain Robert Ktiox, in l()SU and 
ivhich exhibit a faithful picture of Caudy 
in if& present state, These arp contained 
•t interva's in about tu'i-nty.^ve pages in 
this volume, and to them we refer, and 
•ball continue our quotations from tbeori- 
giiiai work, selecting such parts of the 
dc ciiptions as we deeqi most ioteresting. 



extraordinary size, so that a man's hand nay 
pass through it, the lower parts being stretcb* 
e 1 till they touch the nhouMer. The earrini^ 
measure eleren inches in circumference, wd 
in each there is often aet a shifie precioM 
dtone, most commonly a ruby. Pereons of tlie 
higher ranks occasionally wear white slwvfd 
wai&tcoats, with small gold buttons. Tiie 
lower orders are often destitute of turbans. 

" The dress of the women consists of s sinjle 
piece of muslin, folded round the waist, hu;:- 
ingdown instead of a petticoat, and throws 
oyer one shoulder to conceal the breist*. 



" The Candians having been originally one 
|»eople with the Oingalrse, do not dilTer from 
tL< ui more than the inliahitants of the monn- ^ 
tains of any other country differ from those I These ladies who put it on with taste, l«w 
©f the plains or sea-coasts. Their manners are jj one leg nearly up to the knee, as well as one 
le's polished, and the constant v caring of their |j shoulder bare, and let the garment (UI upoo 
hearfisadds to the natural ferocity of their I the other leg down to the auk e. Thefwhioa 



mp[>t aranccv Their dress shall be dcscrilK?d 
Iw^.-rarter j it is evident that no part of their 
•ttiii: is .borrowed from that of Europeans. 
Indian costume has been copied in England ; 
hat the fashion of India never changes. The 
«lrrsA of the inhabitants there is the same at 
this (iuy as it was as far back as history 
rcarhes. 

" The Cnndians arc confined to the centre of 
Ihovi'.and; and no part of their ttrritoi^ is 
li«5 (liaii six nuK^ (hKtaut from the sea-shore. 

*' lu February 1803, an ambassador from 
Caii'lv, attended by two other nobles of the 
o.uit, arrived at Columbo. They wcfc con- 
^nt.teii to the Govcrument-housc from their 
IcKt;:l ".:.:, iu three Dutch carriages borrovied for 
the occasion. They insisted that the chajiot 
iioius i^liould be kept open, that they inii^ht uot 
a7;Kcr like prisoners iu u place of roufine- 
ittciit i and it was with much difficulty they 
wciT prrsuaded to allow the coachman to sit 
on the boxes in a more elevated situation than 
them.seh es. The ambassador delivered a loug 
nicssage fiom his Sovereign to the Governor, 
standing in an erect posture, without any 
'action, and singing in a monotonous tone, like 
a <c W)oU)oy repeating a task iu a language 
wlirb h^' does not uadei'stund. 

•* The Malabars, who occupy one half of the 
c<is<?t, rnd form one half of the subjects of the 
I/ritish government in Ceylon, differ greatly 
f.'i\m the Cingalese. They arc stouter, more 
crtirc a":d enterprising, hut less innocent and 
moiT f.audulent. Their clothing is entirely 
rcnTiprsM of white calico and muslin. The 
f^rcf r. <.r the men is a piece of either of these 
k:r'ts of cNjth wrapped round the I'/ms, and 
r«"nc!i*r.i'^ ilown to the ankles, a light turban 
tie J loc^-^ly round the head, and large bunches 
of cut't ig.s. They encourage the aperture 



is graceful and becoming. Nothing is wors 
on the head; the hair is neatly combed, an- 
obited with oil, and turned up beftire ind ht- 
hind. Small earrings are worn in the hifhff 
as well Bs lower parts of the ear; hutfevof 
the women have the apertures extended to «o 
great a size as the men. The higher classes 
wear a profusion of gold bracelets, necklaces, 
and rings on their ankles, toes, and fiagers; 
some wear similar ornaments on the nose. 
Children are not clothed till they are five or 
six years old; and the boys are left l<»?" 
' naked than the ^bls. But the latter hate s 
modesty-piece of silver, of the shape of a fi?- 
Icaf, fastened round the waist with a silver 
cord; and the former are decorated with a 
lingam, resembling a child's whistle, with tro 

" A considerable number of this race profo* 
the Mahometan religion, and are g*'**^^^^ 
tinguished by the name of Woors, or Labbws 
One street in the extensive village ^«y®"^*°^ 
outer-town of Cohimbo is entirely inhthited W 
this chtsa of people. They art pedlars, jewdters. 
tailors, fishermen and sailors. Many of 1»«* 
speak Cingalese and Portuguese, ss weir tf 
Malabar. Their women are scarcely crerrf- 
lowed to be seen by stranse*^ 5 even when they 
are exhibited at a marriage ceremony, wey 
stationed in an inner chamber, and closcy 
veiled. When a man has occasion to transpo 
his wife from one place to another, » ^ 
not aflbrd the expense of a palanquin, he pl«<^ 
her cross-legged upon a bullock, so compl*'^ 7 
covered from head to foot with a white sbce , 
that not a particle of her skin can bedi8««^' 
ed, nor can she sec which way she is ff""^' 
the husband walks by her side.** 

In IBOO, the author set out on his to^^ 
round the islaod From the accottot oi . 
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we shall give the following detached parti- 
culars, premising that our limits will not 
allow us to enlarge on there as much as we 
wish, and as the work merits. 

A stupendous mountain of stone is de- 
scribed as bcing.one entire rock of a smooth 
surface, rising in form of a cube, on two 
sides completely perpendicular. 

** We uceoded'its highest BBminit on the 
most gently rising side, by a winding flight of 
stain, formed of five hundred and forty-five 
steps of hewn stones. These steps must have 
been a woilc of prodigious labour, and are said 
to hare been constructed fifteen hundred years 
ago, long befiM>e any European conquerors ap- 
peared in the island."-— For the particulars of 
the prospect, the book is referred to. 

Hanging birds* nests are next described; 
and many picturesque descriptions of the 
country are given. We are then presented 
with a very particular account of an ele- 
phant hunt (in ol pages), which. will not 
admit of being mutilated by extracts, and 
which is accompanied by a pleasant and 
accurate view of an elephant snare. 

In the third volume of the Asiatic Be- 
itarcheMf published in 1789f is a long and 
very particular account of the method of 
catching wild elephants, by John Corse, 
Esq. In the first {lart of the PhiU»ophical 
Transactions for 1799» i» another pai>er, 
which contains much curious information 
CD the manners, habits, and natural history 
of the elephants, by the same gentleman. 
Our author says: 

** The elephants of Ceylon are from ten to 
eleven feet iu height, and are divided into three 
classes. The first of these is distinguished by 
long tusks standing upwards, and besides being 
the roost elegant in appearance, is likewise re- 
markable fur a superior d^ree of intelltgeace. 
The second is provided with shorter tuskn, 
descending perpendicularly ; and the third, 
the most numerous, is entirely destitute of 
those appendages. 

** Of the seventy elephants at first captured, 
only fons had long tosks. 

<< The udder of the female is placed between 
the fore-legs, and consists of two dugs hang- 
tag down, one on each side of the breast, like 
inverted cones. The milk has the flavour of a 
filbert. A foot of one of the elephanta was 
roasted and appeared at the governor's table. 
When salted and kept in vinegar for a month 
it becomes tender, scarcely distinguishable 
from hung beef. 



" Bach palanquin is generally attended by 
thirteen bearers. Only four carry at a time ; 
they are relieved every quarter of au huar, and 
shift the pule from the shoulder of one to that 
of another without stopping. The thirtcemth 
man acts as cook to the set, and caiTies as his 
burden, all the culinary matters.'* 

At a ball at Jatfnapatam, given by an 
English officer to the pi incipal European 
inhabitants, twenty yoimg ladies made their 
apfiearance, who were born in ^Ceylon of 
Dutch parents. 

On many parts of the coast are quanti- 
ties of sand of a strong shining; black, re- 
sembling filin;rs of steel. It docs not soem 
to be applied to any other purpose thao 
thrown on paper after writing on it' with 
ink. 

The first volume concludes with an ex- 
cellent description of the cocoa tree: the 
other palms, the two bread-fruit trees, the 
banyan, talipot, the cottcm-tree, the tama- 
rind, the cashew, and other trees and shrubs 
are also well described. The great bamboo 
reed shoots up in stools of a considerable 
number from the same bottom -, and the 
canes, which arc nearly as thick as a man*s 
thigh, grow to the height of from fifty to 
eighty feet. Tlie leaves are small, narrow, 
and pointed, and spring from the knots. 
The whole is tapering, and waves gracefully 
in the wind. The pith of the young shoots 
makes a good pickle. 

A very particular account of the cin- 
namon is given at large, f»om which it ap- 
pears that (he quantity of cinnamon sent 
yearly toEi^land amounts to four thousand 
bales, each of ninety-two pounds weight, 
for which the East India Company pay to 
government the stipulated price of sixty 
thousand pounds sterling, and carry it hojiie 
at their own expcncc. 

The second volume begins with the ac- 
count of an excui*sion by sea and laud, ta 
the island of Ramisseram, about three and 
twenty miles from the north-west coast of 
Ceylon, and five or .six miles from the op- 
posite coast of Corotnandel. 

** This island is entirely dedicated to the 
purposes of religion, and aiVords a genuine 
display of Indian hospitality ; no plough ia 
allowed to break the soil ; and no animal, 
either wild or tame, is permitted to be killed 
on it. Black cattle abound here, and appear 
in groups lying in the streets. They furnish 
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the iiihabitautfl with the ^reatett laxary of' 
th( ir food, which it confined entirely to mifk, , 
and tho prodnctioni of the rentable worM/* 

A i;raad teiD|)le is thus described : — 

*^ Two hmadred Brahnins ar« attached lo 
this temple, aad sopport«d ia iBdoUaea umd 
lnxof7 by itt eodowneiits. 

'' At erery coriMr of the waUa of the tempk, 
aad iu erery utreet ia the tow a ttaad Uttie 
paicodaa, <te'diicited to particalar deities. 

*< We travelled from the f^^i-eat Pagoda to 
Pomboo, on the opposite side of the islaod* a 
distance of eight miles. The road b paved all 
the way with smooth stones, each six •feet in 
lenp[th, and four feet broad, and the greatest 
I^urt of it is nobly shaded by the most beauti- 
ftil and majestic trees which India produces. 
All the lars^r trees in this superb avenue aire 
surrounded with smooth terraces of maKonry, 
rained several fc<'t from the grimud, on which 
travellers rest in comfort, completely sheltered 
from the rays of the sun. 
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This volume contains the joumies^of 
three dificrent English gentlemen about 
the coa^t of (^ejlon, in the first of which is 
ao account of the natural salt pans, and 
the manner of collecting the salt. 

A Nairalive of the Campaign in 1803 j 
or, Caiidiau Warfac. 

A medical report of the troops. 

Embassy to Candy in U;()0. 

And Knox's account of the King and 
government of Candy. 

^' In Ratnissefsm several Brahmins waited 
on us one ailornoon, accompanied by five well- 
drosHed dancing^fcirls, who entertuined U8 with 
t heir exhibitions fur u p>v ards of a n hour . They 
th mselves appeared to feel as much amuse- 
ment in the performance as the a&sL-niMy which 
crowded round thcni. The girls, in the course 
of dancing, dispki)ed their bauds and arms in 
singular and various positiohs, and their per> 
sons in every graceful attitude, ^>omctimcs 
tbi'y approached and ivccded, snluUd one 
another, kneeled in a line, joined hands, aud 
went round in a circte^ singing aud keeping 
every joint in motion. Two of the girls ap- 
peared to be about sixteeu years of ag<.', aud 
three of them nearly thirty. They were neatly 
dressed after the >ralahar fashion ; aud no pai-t 
of their persons was nncovered except their,; 
armi^ feet, and ankles, and a few inches in the J 
middle of the back. Bi^ieuh the flowing gar- 
ment which forms the principal piece of drc«s, 
they wore short shifts firmly girded under their 
breasts, and aot longer than necessary- for the 
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p u r pose of covcrhig tkem . Ia the dsnct they 
occasioaally held oat, ia one bted, thr ndtf 
the mantle, presmited H to one aa^thcr, thtts 
it carelessly over the sboalder, aad ioMed it 
loosely round the waist. l%e getter put «f 
them had broad gold rings rooad their scdo, 
their ears covered with jewelb, a stud set viUi 
precions stones ia tlie left nostril, hak of 
rings abont'tbe anklet and WfisiS) lad M- 
liant rings on the fingers and ISM. fUlm 
of these girls beloag ta ftlite tnipl^ ad tky 
gire what money they i cod»c la ewdi its tip- 
port. Tbey are proWbiM fiMs mmrjvB^ 
but are aof homd do«rtt t» a |ile«f vkgWtf 
When tbey hear ebiMfra, tbt aiwghim m 
brought np to IbHOw MiefroMaiea taim- 
ploymeuta of their inotba^st aad-theMiliiv 
educated m nraeielnDt 4br the afentoiiltfa 
pagoda, or teia|>le. 

The Juggters, in sKgbt of hand^ aeH tte 
or Europe. Many of tiieir exbibitlaM rtqiire 
suvh flexibility of body, and inch perfrrt csm- 
roand over every joint, that they «mM not be 
'imitated in a cold climate. A mao sits os the 
ground, with no other cfothlnf^ Iwrtapfiefcof 
of muslin round his wakt, twirls a Ur^ iroi 
ring on each great top, bends badtwsidi, iMp 
four hollow brass balTft in a drevhriafliloirui 
the air, and makes them past^ in their essm 
between his legs, which are UkewiMOoiitiadjr 
moving one over the other; at the ssna tisa 
be threads a quautiiy of small bcadi is bii 
month, without any assistance from his baaih. 
The varions tricks with cups and bslh be nu 
hilHts with admirable dexterity, shiJe lu> 
arms oie perfectly naked. He shows s sniie, 
a foot in length, coiled under one uf the 
cups, and then draws the attinial oat of kii 
mouth, without a possibility of tbs ih- 
ception being detected. - He pate • V^ 
of iron twenty-one inches pcrpendicaltflf 
down his throat. Tho irou ha bluitsdgct» 
and has somewhat tho Ibrm of a spit, bat 
rounded at the point. Before comiDeDciaf 
the operation, he moistens it with his lip<i 
and erects his mouth in a line with bis thro»t' 
After the piece of iron is down, be pl«c« » 
horizontal brass wheel on the point of the 
handle^ on the wheel arc fixed rofbels, l<» 
to which he sets tire, and it whirls roaml witb 
p-eat rapidity iu the midst of the fls«««"" 
noise, he all the thne holding the ksadk sf 
the spit steadily in his band. Hsnig beM 
trained to this operation ftom his ioftwY) ^^ 
throat is rendered caHoos. Ssoi«tiis«» be 
appeal's as if ho felt uneasiness while tlie ttrel 
iK in his body, hot ho neFer acknowlsdges lU 
althongh he is very thankful for s ^a» <^ 
brandy when he draws out the iastrum««t' I* 
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this perfoi'iuaiice there w no dcrrption : the 
fact is iocontostihiy pruvcd, and has beeo 
seen hy aluoat every Eug^lisbmau who ba« 
visited India. The instrnment has no other 
haiidle but a piece of its own tsolid atilistance, 
t'lprrin^toa point. Its shape is thus parti- 
cularly mentioned, beranse, from its hariug 
been called a sword, the ciitamstance is not 
generally credited. 

" Among these feats, those of a female 
cf forty years of age ought to be mcntiun- 
ed. The instrnmeat on which she display- 
ed Imt agility was a pole forty feet high, 
rtccted lilU the muui of a ship, with a crons- 
yard near to thit top of it,^ from one end of 
wlaich » wooden anchor was saspeuded. This 
woman, m the cliaracter of a sailor, sprang 
np to the yard on a single rope by means of 
her bmods and toes. There she lay carelessly 
down in a sleeping posture. She then ascended 
to the top of the mast, laid her stomach on it, 
and personified a weathercock, turning round 
horixontally. S^he descended to the anchor, 
and suspended herself from it alternately by 
her chin, her toes, and her heels, keeping 
her handf entirely disengaged. She, lastly, 
hung by the feet on the yard, dropped down, 
and lighted in the same position on the stock 
of the anchor.*' 

From the verv curious and authentic ac- 
count of the pearl fishery on the north west 
coast of (7 c> Ion, we shall take a few par- 
ticulars which we invite future compilers 
of Dittionaiies to quote, rather than copy 
former «rrors. 

About the end of October* in the year 
preceding a pearl fibhery* an examination 
of the banks takes place. If the produce 
of one thousand oysters he worth three 
pounds sterling, a good fishery may be 
expected. An oyster of a year old is no 
longer than the nail of a man's thumb i one 
of seven year's old, or at its maturity, is 
nearly as large as the palm of the haud. 
At the age of from four to five years the 
toolf or small seed pearls are only found in 
the oyster^ after that period they rapidly 
increase in size, until the oyster arrives at 
maturity, in which state it remains but a 
short time, and then sickens and dies. 

The banks or beds of oysters, are scatter- 
ed over a space in the bottom of the gulph 
of Manaar, extending about tliirty miles 
from nor^h to south, and twenty- four from 
cast to west. There are fourteen beds ; the 
large^st is ten miles in length and two in 



breadth. The best fishing is found from 
six to eiiiht fathoms. 

The fishcrv siiould commence about the 
end of February ; the boats with their 
crews, come from various parts of the coast 
of Coroaiandel. They are open boats of 
one ton burden, about forty-five feet in 
length, C'i^ht in breadth, three deep, one 
mast, and one sail, and daw eight or ten 
inches water. The crew generally consists 
of twenty-three persons, ten of whom arc 
divers, ten haul up these divers, the stonety 
and the baskets ; one pilot, one steersman, 
one boy to bale out water, and a man to 
take care of the boat. 

In the first place, a small sloop is anchor* 
ed in the centre of the banks, and remains 
there during the fishery, as a guide tA the 
boats, and a guard to the buoys. The 
pearl banks are about fifteen miles from 
the sliore. 

The fishery for the season of the year 
1804, was let by Government to a native 
of Jaffnapatam. For thirty d^ys fbhing, 
with one hundred and fifty boats, he was to 
pay one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. He sold the right of fish- 
ing to some of the best equipped boats for 
twelve hundred pounds each, and that of 
others for a thousand pounds, but kept 
by for the greater part of them on his own 
ac count. If, owing to the weather only 
seventy-five boats went out, their fishing 
was counted as half a day; and when three 
hundred fi-licd, it stood for two days. 

The boat-people are awakened from their 
slumbers by t' e noise of horns, drums, and 
the firing of a field- piece. The uproar and 
confusion of collecting and embarking up- 
wards of six thousand persons in the dark- 
ness of night, may be easily conceived. 

« The manner of diving strikes a spectator 
as extremely simple and perfect. There is no 
reason to believe that any addition has been 
made to the system of Europeans; nor, in- 
deed, does there appear the smallest room for 
improTcment. 

«< I observed with attention the length of 
time that many of the divers remained nnder 
water in the depth Qf seven fathoms. Some 
of them performed the dip within the space of 
one minute, others came up in one minute 
and tweuty seconds. Some gentlemen who 
have frequently superintended the fisheries, 
and accompanied the divers to the banks, con- 
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•ider one mwute tmd a hatf as tbe loogest 
period that lay diver remains under water; 
other fteotWmen, who are villiut^ to allow the 
Ipreateat latitude, say that they certainly nercr 
knevr a direr exceed two minutes. 

" The period allotted to diTin; continues 
five or Btx hovtfs. Wbea three hundred boatv 
are anchored on the banks, fifteen hundred 
divers «a»y be supposed to desccud every mi« 
nute. The aoiae of their joing down prevails 
without ioterruptioa, and resembles, the dash- 
ing of a cataract. 

** The pearl-oystera ai*e not esteemed good 
to eat, beiug of a much fatter and more gluti- 
nous substance than the common oyster. 

*' At the fishery all the kinds of pearls are 
generally sold mixed together at £. 80 sterling 
per pound. 

" A necklace of the value of £. 1200 sterling 
could not be procmxd at this fishery. A 
liundsome necklace of pearls smaller than a 



hwge pea, costs fron £. 170 to £ doo sUrUsg; 
hut a very pretty neckhwe of pesrls, sfaost tk 
sise of a peppetv^oni, may be pcooaitd fw 
£. 15. The former peack sell at onepisca 
aack, and the latter at eigMeeu peace. 

'< The tools, which are tha most dimiBotire 
pearls, wilhoat any intermixtare of other 
classes, do not sell for more ^an two guincM 
and a half, or three guineas per poani; thoe 
arc boaght by tbie Chinese, by whom they m 
eaten when pounded iuto powder, and some^ 
times are scattered like spangles on tkeir 
clothes/' 

We have now conclttded our accowit.of 
this valuable work; if it should undergo 
another edition, vre shall hope to scevMne 
account of the instrumental niu^ic of Ccjf« 
Ion, with the notes of some of the loogs. 
and dancing tuni 
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Art. U^^A Tt)ur through Holland, alonp the Banks of the Tihine, to the South o/Gtr- 
fnant/, in 180(1. Ji^ S/r Jolin Catr. 4to. Pp. 468. With Twenty Engravings in 
Mezzotinto, being Views of Towns, and a Map of part of the Rhine. R. PW^ir^ 
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Of a book like this, which professes to 
describe countries and manners which arc 
well known to a great number of its readers, 
many of whom may probably be natives of 
those countries, we imagine the most satis- 
factoiy way of giving an account is by ex 
tracts in the author's wordsy and occasional 
obsci vations on them. Before our author 
sets a foot on land, he sa\s» 

'* A low slimy shore surmouuted by green 
flags, and a few scanty osiers, announced our 
Toyage to be at its dose} and we entered 
the rivcj of a counti^. which our Hudibrastic 
Butlci- peevishiy describes.'^ 

Here follow sixteen lines in verse, of 
which the following half dozen may be 
i^ufficient:— 

" A country that draws fifty feet of water, 
•* In which men live as in the hold of nature; 
" That always ply the pump, and nerer think 
" They can be safe, but at the rate they stink; 
" That feed like canibals on other fishe^r, 
'* AndsrrvetheircouRin<german0upiu dishes.'** 



The Duke of Alva, with more whi^mMca- 
lityand less bitterness, observed, "That 
the Dutch were the nearest ncijfhbours to 
hell of any people on the earth, for tlier 
dwelt the lowest." We were sorry to M 
such a quotation as this Inst here. If t»<^ 
epithet applied to Butler be tolerated, «e 
may say Paradisiacal Milton. I" tbcsanae 
page we read:— 

« The signification of the word Brid »» 
Dutch, is Spectacle, whieh is supposed to h^ 
given its name to this place, «■ sccoont flt «« 
extensive view which its haiWings com**" 
of the surrounding country." 

In the firet place, BrW ^oes not mm 
spectacle, nor any thinjj ^Ise, ^^"S ^^^ 
mere name of the town, properly Me du^^ 
With regard to the extensive vieWJ, a« ^^ 
country is flat, just as extensive view's ma. 
be seen from every steeple. ^f 

. After describing the bronze statue 
Erasmus at Rotterdam, we ate toW tosi' 

<< Various attempto haw at difSBftnt t 
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bceK mode to eonvert the mi^into a tura-eoat : 
brfoie tbc rerolvtiea wUcd «x^»ed tlie «tMh 
holder. Prince of Orange, •nd tt» IWiuilj, every 
Gon^ity ID hk lireM wa» crammed on certain 



bnyouet and fretlk primmf bin ipfiece, raqaerted 
tbe womett to keep themaeltea to a bock room 
out of tbe way of danger Soon after, tbe door 
waa bunt in, two ruAana entered, and were 



holidays with orangea ; during tbe bey-day of I' iuHtantly abot by tbe ion, wbo diaebargad both 

tbe rapublican form of government, amidtit 

the celebration of ita feBtivities be .waa corercd 

with ribboiiB, when tbe juire of the orange was 

never tafiered to paaa tbe lips of a true patriot. 

Even the marigold waa expelled from tbe gar- 

dena of the new repnblicans. ** And so were 

caiTots too, merely on account of their colour. 

An QcciuTcnce at Dort, relative to a 
widow and her family, is related as fol- 
lows :■— 



^'Thifl woman, who waa very industrious, 
left by her husband, an eminent carpen- 
ter, a comfortable bouse with aome land, and 
two bauts for carrying meiTbandise and paa- 
Keugers on the caiiala. She was also supposed 
to be worth about ten thousand guilders 
( ^.900) in ready money, which she employed 
in tbe hempen and sail-cloth manufacture, for 
tbe purpose of increasing her fortune, and in- 
atructiug her children, ( a son and two daugh- 
ters) in useful branches of business. 

** Oue night about nine o'clock, when tbe 
workmen were gone home, a person dressed in 
uHiform, with a musket and broad-sword, 
came to her house, and requested a lodging : 
' I let no lodgings, friend,' said tbe widow, 
< and besides, 1 have no spare bed, unless you 
sleep with my son, which I think very impro- 
per, on aeeount of your bemg a perfect stran- 
ger to us all.* The soldier then showed a dia- 
cbarge from Dieabacb'a regiment (signed by 
tbe Major, who gave bini an excellent charac- 
ter) and a passport from Count MaiUebors, 
governor of Breda, Tbe widow*, believing the 
stranger to be an honest man, culled her son, 
and asked him if be would accommodate a vete-^ 
ran, wbo had served tbe republic thirty years 
with reputation, with part of his bed. Tbe 
young man consented ; tbeaoldie? was accord- 
ingly hospitably eutertained ; and at a season- 
able hour withdrew to ref>t. 

** Some hours afterwards, a loud knocking 
was beard at the street-door, which roused the 
soldier, who moved softly down stairs, and 
listened at the hall door, when the blows were 
repeated, and the door almost broken through 
by a Hledge, or some heavy instrument. By 
this time the widoMT and her daughters u^ere 
much alarmed by this violent attack, and ran 
almost frantic through different parts of the 
bouse, exclaiming, murder ! murder I Tbe 
son having joined tbe soldier with a case of 

loaded pistols, and tbe latter ccrewlD|^ on bis [! kncmledge of the hmgtiage of the country 
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' ! his pistob at once. Two other aaaociates of 
tbe dead men, immediately returned tbe 6rc^ 
but without effect, when tbe intrepid and 
veteran stranger, taking Imtuediate advantage 
of the discbarge of their arms, rushed on them 
like a lion, ran one through the body with bis 
bayonet, and whilst the other was running 
away, lodged the contents of die piece between 
his shoulders, and he dropped dead on the 
spot. The son and the stranger then closed 
the door as well as they could, reloaded their 
arms, made a good lira, and watched tiH day* 
light, when tbe weaven and spinners of the 
manolbcture cametoresumetheh-employmenty 
who were struck with horror and suirpriae at 
seeing four dead men on the dnngfhiH -adjoin- 
ing the bouse, where the soldier bad dragged 
them before he closed the door. 

** Tbe bnrgermasterand his syndic attended, 
and took tbe depositions of tbe ikmily relative 
to this affair. The bodies were buried in a 
cross-road, and a stone erected over tbe grave 
with an inscription reconntinf tbe story, with 
tbe soldier's name, aaying he wtm a native oC 
Middelbnrg, and upwards of seventy yean old. 
And tbe date 20th November, 1785. 

** The widow presented tbe soldier with e 
hundred guineas, and tbe city settled a band* 
some pension mi him for the rest of his life. 

*^ Even an Englisb merchant would be asto* 
nisbedtoseethewonderfinl arithmetical attain- 
ment of stripling clerks in any of tbe Dutch 
counting-houses, and tbe quantity of compH-' 
cated business which they discharge in*^ the 
course of the day; tbe order of their books, 
\ the rapidity and certainty of their calculation, 
) according to tbe commercial habits and ex- 
I change of different countries, and the variety 
of lanc;nagea which they speak ; to whirb may 
be added tbe great regularity and length of 
their attendance, and the decency aadproprie> 
, ty of their deportment.*^ 

I The account of the Speei houses, is cor- 
' rcct with regard to the descriptive part, 
I hut the lameii tat loos and moral reflections 
are not more applicable to these places thaa 
to those of a similar sort in London, Paris, 
and every other, capital. We shall give in a 
note some extracts ou the subject written 
; by Mandeville (who was himself a Dutch- 
{ man) which will place the matter in a dif- 
ferent light* 80 true it is that witfaoat m 
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which a traveller visits it is impoisibie to 
obtain a knowledge of the maimera of. that 
country ♦. 

No particular notice u taken, in our 
author's account of these houses, of the 
music. Man J excellent performers on the 
dulcimer are always to be found in the 
principal Speel-houses at Amsterdam, re- 
markable for the astonishing rapidity and 
precision of their execution. The staccato, 
tlic shakes, and their method of damping,, 
or suddenly stoppin^^ the vibration of the 
strings (brass and iron wires) with the 
under edge of their liauds, immediately 
after having struck them, cannot be equal- 
led on any other instrument. The piano is 
effected by striking the wires with the 
underextremity of the sticks, on which a 
piece of felt is glued. These men, who are 
in general ignorant of written music, and 

* *' Parties directly opposite 
** Assist each othei\ as 'drere for spite; 
And leoip'rance with sobriety 
i>ei've djrunkeoness and gluttony.'* 

FABLE OF THE BEES. 
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*^ It often happens in Amsterdam, that six 
ov seven thousand sailors arrive from the 
Indies nt once, that hscre seen none but their 
own sex ft>r nany months together. — For 
which reason the wise rulers of that well or- 
dered city always tolerate an uncertain num- 
ber of houses, in which women ai'c hired as 
publicly as horses at a livery-stable; and there 
hein^ in thn toleration a great deal of pru« 
flence and economy to be seen, a short account 
of it will be no tiresome digression. 

*' In the first place, these houses arc allowed 
to be BO where but in the most slovenly timi 
unpoliMhedpartofthe town, where seamen ami 
Ktrangers of no rt^ute chiefly lodge and resort. 
The street in which mo»t of them stand is 
accounted scandalous, and the infamy is ex- 
tended to alt the neighbourhood. In the 
second, they are only places to meet and bar- 
gain in, to make appointments, in order to 
promote interviews of greater secrecy, and no 
manner of lewdness is ever sniTcred to be trans- 
acted iu thero3 which order is so strictly ob- 
served, that, bar the ill maimers and noise of 
the company that frequent them, you will 
meet no more indecency there than may be 
seen in the Itobby of a play-house. Thirdly, 
the femalfc ti*adors that come to these evening 
exchang:cs, are always the scum of the people, 
and ^ncraRy snefa as in^the day time carry 
Irnii ondiOthef v/egetiU^es about in wheel, 
baicrpws. Tb« babUs iuckeed thef apjiear ia 



only play by eaF, tyatwitfastamiing tfaen ts 
DO Ud to guide the hands, pby uncon- 
cernedly £or hours together withoat look- 
ing at the strings, tatA all the while smoking 
a short pipe. 

Pipe-heads are metitioncd made nf aclar 
found in Natolia. In the Philwophicd 
Magazine for March 17!^, is a paper on the 
subject. We do uot know why it is ani- 
versa lly known in Europe by the name of 
Mecr'ScAaumy or sea-fmth {iiihdmrfa\ 
In the above-mentioned paper it ia said:— 
" When these bowls have been sofficienlly 
burnt, they acquire a dark Uwto celour, 
wliich however changes into a beautiful 
red as soon as they have been well nibbed 
with a piece of leather sjmnklcd over with 
fine pulverised bloodstone {htiMfi'n\ 
Owing to this simple process we obtnia 



at ni^itt are very different frofin their ontiam 
ones; yet tlieyare cosaoMnly so tidicvloBiiy 
gay, that they look more like the fiunisn 
dre&scs of strolling a<;trcsBes than fcutlc- 
women's clothes ^ if to this y«n add tlio awk- 
wardness, the hard hands, and coarse breetii.i2 
of the damsels that wear them, there i$ do 
great reason to fear that many of the btftter 
sort of people, will be tempted by thexn. 

" Yet, notwithstanding the ifood rules ami 
strict discipline that are observed in these 
markets of love, the 'cjffieers of the police are 
always vexiux, mulcting, and upon the least 
complaint removing the miserable keepers of 
them. Firt! t, it giTcs an opportunity io s Urje 
parcel of officers the magistratea make nee oi 
on many occ;b>ions, and which tlicy c«uWs«»* 
be without, to sqiieeae a living oai of the 
i ill mo derate gains accruing fiOm thQ worst*' 
employments, and at the same time paubb 
those necessary profligates, the bawds anJ 
panders, which, thongti they alw«iinate» thft 
desire yet not whoUy to Atgke&f- SeeomWy't 
as it mi>;brbe dangerous, Ott acir«««l accounts, 
to letahe miiititttde into thesecrrt, that tfco«? 
houiies, and the trade that is drovs ia tfaem, 
are connived at, so by this meaas appca»'">S 
unblamable, the wary magistrate^ yrfser^^ 
Iheirtselves in the good opinion of tUe «<»'»" 
sort of people, wiio imagine that Ibe goTiiu- 
raei.t is always endeavouring, lU*>«*b sna*"^' 
to suppress what it actually tolerates j «Iktc«*» 
if they had a mind to root thera out, tin" 
power in the adminsHraUon ef jii»t«<» ^ *" 
sovereign and eatensrre, «ndtli^*o*^^' * 
how to hove iteaeenfted, that one «^c«k> * • . 
one nighty might send Uion ali a peckiag- 
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from the East those red yiiie-bowii, 40 
much and to generallr esteemed^ at a very 
low price» as five of them are gcneraUy 
aold for 8 para (about three ^rthings. 
When they are ornainented, however, with 
agi!t border* painted with golden flowers 
eoameUedy or set with precious stones, one 
of tbeoxwiU cost sometimes two, three, or 
even four pia»|res, or lialf- crowns/' - Our 
authoir sa^ that the value of eight, or even 
ten guineas, i4 Crequently paid for one of 
these articles of luxury } undnubtediy they 
arc oniftuiented with diamonds. 

'^ 1 bad not been two days m Hollaod with- 
out witnessing the abominable custom of iu- 
irodocing a spitting-pot npon the table after 
dtuher, uito vhlch, like the itava bowl used 
amongst the natives of the south-sea islands, 
each person who smokes, and that generally 
comprehends all who are present, discharges 
bis saliTa, which delicate depository is haud::d 
rowad as regnkn'ly as the bottle. This custom 
is coniparab!«, in point of delicacy, with that 
of waKfaing the mouth and cleaning the teeth 
with a napkin after dinner, as in England, or 
picking the latter with a fork, aM in France/* 

Many other as disgusting customs in 
the two last countries, might be enumerat- 
ed. Id decent Dutch compauies spitting- 
boxes, or pans, filled with dry sand, arc 
placed between the feet of every smoker. 
A spuwwpoije is likewise called fjuispedoor, 
corrupted from the Spanish cscupidera y it 
is also used in Italy under the name of 
sputacchicrat and in France is called era- 
choiry by those who are in the habit of 
8inf)king segars. 

Tlie account of the Klohkcn-spel, bell 
play, or carrilons, at Amsterdam, Is correct. 

'* The British army was e^iually surprized 
and gratified at hearing upon the chimes ofthc 
principal church at Alkmaar, the air of * God 
save the King,* pUyed in a masterly manner 
whcyi tbsy entered the town.'* 

After fbur pages containing an account 
of the ** Public opinion of the King," by 
which we suppose is meant the opinion 
which the public have of his Majesty, 
which is greatly in his favour, as well as in 
favour of her Majesty the Queen, the 
author, concludes his eulogy thus: — 

*^ I abhor fomiag afiovcreigh witb adulation, 
nore eapcciaUy tlie rul^s of a country at war 
with my own*, bat it is wiiat 1 otre to my own 
•ountry to relate the facf ' 



We haveouigplves heard much in praise 
of these sovereigns from an eminent Dutch 
merchant very lately,* and he assured ut 
that their subjects were much attached to 
their new rulers. 

Onr traveller mentions the storks which 
he saw at the Hague, stalking about the 
fish-market; a stork proper ^ on a field Or^ 
is the arms of the Hague ; and in conse- 
quence many of those birds are mainiaified 
at the town's expense, and are quite tame. 
They certainly "seem to have no objection 
to be enrolled amongst the subjects of the 
new king." Storks are as numerous in 
Spain as they are in Holland; in summer 
they go as far north as Russia and Sweden, 
and in winter as far south as Egypt, and 
are found at tlie proper seasons in many of 
'the intermediate countries, but seldom in 
Britain. 

"It is said that they assemble at certain 
periods and hold consultations. Certain it is 
that the crows in England ficeqacntly meet, 
with all the appearance of a deliberate body. 
A vast number of crows were once observed 
to assemble in a field, and after making a great 
deal of noise, one of them moved slowly ioto 
the middle of the meeting, soon after which 
the res I fell upon it and pecked i^ to death." 

Before the storks depart from their north- 
ern summer residence, they assemble in 
large flocks, and seem to confer on the plan 
of their intended route. Though they are 
usual] T silent, on this occasion they make 
a siuijular clattering noise with their bills, 
and all seems bustle and consultation. The 
first north wind is said to be the signal for 
their departuic, when the whole body be- 
come silent, and take flight at once, gene- 
nerally in the night. 

" The Dutch mention witb great exal- 
tation the name of De Cotts, nho, like 
our Prior, united the characters of poet aud 
statesman/* 

This poet's name was Jacob Cats, he was 
born in the province of Zealand in 1577* 
and died at 'the age of ».•?. He was sent 
ambassador to Cromwell; his works, which 
consist chiefly of moral poems, were collect- 
ed and published in two very large ard 
thick volumes in folio, ornamented with 
many hundred copper-plates in I75G. 

(< As I wag one day moving about Leydcn, 
I was struck with the appearance of. a tiuaU 
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board, orscmented with fli eomidermMe i|uan- 
tity^if kuse, fastened to a limis<'; upon inquiry^ 
I found that tlic lady of the laaanioti, wher« i 
MW it, had lately lain in, aad that it was the 
rustoiu of the coantry to expos** thin boaitl, 
whicbcontaiaodanacconntot the lady'a health, 
for the aalisfaetion of her enqnirinf frieuds, 
wtio wcfo by this excellent pUn informed of 
her sitaation, witbont diatitrbing her by knock- 
ing at the door^ and by personal enquiries/' 

This is a square board of six inches, with 
a frame and glass, fastened by day on the 
sircet-door, durinu; (he l)ing-in month, and 
undenieath is placed a small bulletin, or 
certificate of the state of the lady and 
child s UealtlL The iVanie contains a piece 
•of point lacc» on a red silk ground, if a boy 
is buroi a blue ground if a girl; if twins, 
doubled; if of ditVerent sexes, both colours, 
party-per-pale; if a dead child, a black 
ground. Dniinc: the time the door is thus 
ornamented the husband cannot be arrested 
for debt. It is called a kraam-ktoppcrtjey 
(childbed knotker.) Without the lace it 
becomes only a mere notice of the health 
of a sick person, and is ho protection 
against arrests. 

The Amsterdam sledges are mentioned, 
on which the body of a coach is drawn by 
one horse, the driver walking by the' side of 
i t. Our author says the French call it uu pot 
de chainbre. This is a mistake, as that 
name is given to a vehicle used in Paris 
only, which is a sedan chair on two wheels, 
pushed or drawn by a man. 

'* Some of the ahop huardn or signs, have 
ridicalons verses inscribed ou them.'' 

To this might have been added, many 
hdve ingenious epigrams: numerAus col- 
lections of these are in prinf. A very good 
account of the terrible duiiq;eons under the 
Stadthouse, at Amsterdam, is given, to 
which we refer. 

From Amsterdam our tra\eller proceed- 
ed ihrough Naarden andZoes.tdyk to Zeist, 
where be saw 

'' The vast pyramid erected by the French 
troops who wei'e eucantp^^d in the immense 
open plaee m which it i>l:;uils, amounting to 
thirty thousand men, under the command of 
General Mnrmont. 

" The whole was designed by the chief of 
the battalion. of engineers. Tlte total height 
of this stnpeodous monumrnt 19 about no 
French feet ^ that of the obelisk, exclnsire of 
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tbesoeli^, is nboitt 49 V^NMchl^t Onettl 
ot Uie baae of the pyratnM hi I48'ft0t'* 

There arc inscHptlons on each of the 
four fronts,' saying that the troops 

" Erected this iiioiinnient to the glory of 
the Emperor uf the French, Napoleon theFint, 
at the epoch of hia oacending the throne, and 
as a token of admiration and love \ generals, 
office's, and soidiera, have aU co-operated with 
equal ardour } it ^aa commenced the S4tli uf 
Frnctidor, an. 12. (luth Septembci, Uia4),atta 
finished in tliirty«>two daya. 

*» From the sammit of thp obelisk the eye 
.anges over a vast extent of countrj— Ftredt, 
Amersfoort, Amsti rdajn, Haarlem, the Hague, 
Dordrecht, I^ydcii, Gorkum, Breda, Arn- 
heim, N> mc^reu, BoiK-le^duc, Cleves, Zutph n, 
Dcventer, Zwol,and a great part of theZuyder- 
zee, may be seen distinctly on a clear day.** 

A handsome print accompanies the dc- 
scription, and the %vhole of the four in- 
scriptions, except the long listof the names 
of the officers, are given. Perhaps the 
prospect being mentioned as from the sum- 
mit of the " obelisk," may be a mistake of 
the printer, for " pyramid;" as the former 
appears to be inaccessible. 

We know not of any other station from 
which sixteen capital cities can be seen. 

The building inhabited by the Tlcren- 
huthers, or Moravians, is aftenvards dc 
scribed, to which we refer. 

Sir John says, 

" The Princes of Germany differ very mnch 
from those of our own country, by the pw»" 
and unoiteutatious ml'nn^r in wbich they 
jnove about. At DnsKcldorf, one niomi«»^ 
when I was crossing the court of uiy inn ^^' 
go to breakfast, I saw a little boy fenciug witj 
a stick with one of the ostlers ; as I was pleased 
with his appearance, I asked hira if he >fas 
the son of the vmitre dViStef, to which he re- 
plied, *No, Sir, I am hereditary Prince ^oa 

Salm, &c.^ 

Of (''ologne, our author says, 

" This city was formerly celebrated for |M 
luimher of its devotees and prostitutes »^>* 
the French police has very much rc<iuced. 

We do not know which of these two 
classes are he re meant, probably the fom^'» 
as totally iiseless for the welfare of tw 
citv. . 

•* With respect to the chapel of « Urafat 
a whimsical circumstance ocemTed tome y? a 
since; in thi^ depository, for a jfrenf '"'^^'^ 
time have reposed the bionea of St. Ursttli, »a« 
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cleveo thousand viygkv^her compaaiow ; t\tity 
came from EngUui^ ta a little lN>4t» in th« year 
640, to convert the Huus, who had t«ftken 
possession of thin city \ apd these men, instead 
of beinfl^ moved by their sweet cloqnence and 
clienib-!ikc loitks, put an end to their argu- 
ment, by putfins: them all to death. Some 
duiibt whether any country could have spared 
so tbany virsrins, and a Rnrge^m, somewhat of 
a wa{(, upon exafnininerthe consecrated bones, 
declared that romt of fbem wer^ thtt bones of 
full frown 1bma!e mastrffs; for which dis- 
covery he was expelled the city/' 

The most raarvellouf! part of this story 
is the skill of the anatomist who could so 
accurately determine the sex of the animal 
from only seeing the ancient hones, prq- 
bably by some such occult knowledare as 
the famous waterologer f ouranopolos J , 
pou^sedi who was so expert, that he could 
tell by a man's workfng-day's water, what 
trade; and by his Sunday's water, what re- 
ligion he was of. 

** Gallantry forbids my passing over the 
name of Anna Maria Schurman, bom here, 
(at Utretcht in 1607). Excess of ^i^enius and 
learning made her melancholy mad, and she 
died (in Cologne) from an iuordhnate debauch 
in eating spiders.** 

We should have been glad to have been 
told what authority there was for this asser- 
tion, we thought she died in Friesland, in 
1(378, and never before beard of her mad- 
new, or spider- eating. 

The rock of Ehreiibreitslcin is said to he 
eight hundred feet perpendicular above 
the level of the Rhine. The fortifications 
arc alt roofless and dismantled. 

" In the centre of the square, or parade, 
upon tlie top was formerly mounted the cele- 
brated cannon callinl the Griffon, cast at 
Frankfort in 1528. It w^i^hed thirty tbonsand 
pounds, and was capable of projecting a ball 
of one handred and eighty pounds, to a distance 
of sixteen miles." 

Which is only twelve miles, or four times 
further than we ever heard of a ball's being 
carried. 

Wc know there is still preserved in 
Dover cabtle a cannon, on which is in- 
set ibed. 

Load me well, and keep me clean, 

I'll cari7 o'er to Calais green j 
which, however, proves nothing. Wc re- 
fer to Baron Munchausen's travels for an 
accoujit of other maivelious guns. 



<* This jrock was avpfilied wUli wnterfirDm 
a well 880 feet deep, wbieb occapied three 
years in digging, in tlie year Jk40i, (and the 
two fuUoviiig ycMi,) In tbe tiaM of the 
Sw^ish war, the attacks of eighty thouAaiid 
Ftencfa troops on the MNiibesn akU of it, and 
of Ibrty thottsaiMl on tbe nortbcvii, e«nld make 
no impression on it; hoverer, stilt msiiMtaw- 
ing its invulnerable cbaractcr it was destined 
to bend to a foe, befoM wbich all local ad* 
vantage is useless, and all eaterprize onavail- 
ing) after bravely snst?uiung a blockade for a 
whole year, by the troops of the French re- 
public, tbe garrison having endarcd with tbe 
greatest fortitude almost every description of 
privation, were obliged to svrrender to famine, 
and capitulated on the SStb of January 1799. 
Soon after which the French covered this 
mighty rock with tbe mias of Cb«)ae wondetfiil 
fortifications. 

<* I frequently bad an opportnnity of vA- 
miring the astonishing activity and genius of 
the French, who have, since tbcy became 
masters oi the left bank of tbe Rhine, nearly 
finished one of the finest roads in tlie world, 
extending from Mentz to Cologne, in the course 
of which they have cut through many rocks im- 
pending over the river, and triumphed over some 
of the most formidable obstacles nature could 
present to the achierenient of so wonderful a 
design. This magnificent undertaking, worthy 
of Rome in the most shining periods of ber 
history, was executed by tbe French troops, 
who, under the direction of able engineers, 
jirefined leaving theae monuments of indefati- 
gable toil and elevated enterpriae, to passing 
their tinjc, during the ocssalion of arms, in 
towns and barracks, in a state of indolence 
and iuutllity." 

The last extract we shall make from this 
traveller's bo()k, is his account of the 
floats on the Rhine. 
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On tbe banks leading to this city (Ander- 
nach), I saw part of one of those amazing 
floats of timber, which are formed of Irtiser 
oncR, conveyed hither from tbe forests adj(»in- 
ing the Rliinp, the Mozclle, &c. ; these iloats 
are f.ist*nrd to each other, and form a platform 
generally of the er.ormons dimensions of eight 
hundred f<fet in Un.:>:th, and one handred and 
sixty in breadth, upon which a littlevillage, con- 
taining about eighty w«>odcn bouses is erected 
for tbe accomniodatiou of those who are inte- 
rested in, and assist in navigating this stnpen- 
dmous rait, frequently amounting to seven or 
eight buadi-ed persona, men, women, and chil- 
dren; besides these buiidings, there are stalls 
foi* cattle, slaugbter-bouties, and magazines fur 
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proTistOM. The float it pr«««f led h^t^\ sU-lk- 
iup fifraintt the •bores, where the turnings are 
abrupt, by the application of thirty or forty 
anrhors, which, with the neccAsary c&bles, arc 
eonreyed Hi fetirteen or flftoeji 1loa|# which 
pracede it, tod ita ea«rse i» u^Mely ^Snxtt^d bs 
German .nnd Datch pilots, who are hiicc^ foi- 
the purpose. v 

" After g^eat rains, when the current is 
rapid, the whole is entrusted to its rejiellittg 
force; otherwise several hundred persons are 
cfi I ployed in rowing, who inove theii* oars at a 
given word of command. The whole of these 
wonderful moving masses is under the direc^ 
tion of a i^ovemor or snperintendant, and 
several officers under hitn. Sometimes the 
floats are some months in performing their 
voyscre, in consequence of the water being low, 
in which cnae they are obliged to wait till the 
river is swollen by the rains. In this manner 
they iioBt from the high to the low countries ; 
aiMl upon their arrival at the place of destina- 
tion, the whole is broken up, and finds a ready 
market- 

" About twelve of them arrive annually at 
port, in Holland, in he months of July and 
AufTust, where these German timber mer> 
chniits, having converted their floats into 
Dutch ducats, return to their own country 
with their fauiilies, to enjoy the produce of 
their labour and enterprise.^' 

We have now concluded our review of 
this work. As to the g^cncial account of the 
liteiarv atiaiuments of this author, we re- 
ft*r to the review of ihc same autlior's; 
Si'ranfrer in Treiand, in the Snppleinenl to 
the first volume of L a T5e l L e A sse m n l et, 
especially to what is said about manufac 
turing books in quarto. In the book wc 
have just dismissed, if all the accounts ci 
paintei^ taken from Pibkinj^ton's Dictionary, 
which certainly convey lio new inforip.a- 
tion, and all the ether i>ai;es of irrelexant 
matter had been omitted, it would have 
bi ought the whole iuto the compass of an 
octavo. 

In this work we find r umbers of epithets 
like the following: — Biiiliant reply; charm- 
ing, pleasant, and Koble female anecdote; 
iutercbting anecdote of a royal dcsciip- 



tioQj beautiful eulogium; diabMic de- 
sign ; (flefmnt 6!ty of lie*ydcn; elegant ard 
witty gentleman (naming him); very enter- 
tn^ning and interesting memoirs, &c.— 
These meretNrs \ ako 4re\ vchri^d In tb9 

above-mentioitcd'Svp^cOirn^* , • 
The .word-.u]|duilalediis very\ fn?ftH€!H)y 

repeated. "The gardens would be. very 

heautiful,1f the ground undulated a little 

more.'* We do not know how grottod un* 

dulatesr unleu during an earthquake. 

There is no mention made i^ this q'uWto 

of the play caljed iTo/oeff. which is one of 

the amusing exercises pecuhar to KolkiQi),' 

and of which a particular account was pub*, 

Ji<»hed a twelvemonth before Sir Joba set 

out on tliese trayels. , 

I I ' 

In our quotationa^ we bav^ taken the 
liberty to obviate the frequent ambiguities 
of the original. , ,^ 

We lament to see opptinually, whenever 
two or three French word* occuri tljat tliejf 
are geuqralLv faulty in apeUing; or ip grani- 
mar. For this inattention there ^au \?t na 
excuse; for» makixtg every. aUowanoe for a 
traveller's iguorance» in such a place as 
London* thousands of persons may be fous J 
capable of correcting the errors in any 
language. This book swarms with errors 
of the press in the Dutch tongue; these 
last >ve imagine few readers will mind; but 
they cannot avoid being startled at finding 
ladies called "/airvojfag^iirs»'**tMumi 
honie^^^ &c. 

The map is consti'ucted like our maps of 
the roads in England, without dei;recs or 
scale. Instead of the noith point being at 
top, it is on the ri^jht, wheie the east ought 
to be. Tlic part of the river wliith our 
author visited is cut iu halves^ aud one liaif 
placed under the other. A plate of the 
same site as that, with an outline o^ th^ 
country travelled through, the author's 
tiack, andthe names of the chief towrns, 
divested of the crowd of insignificaut vil- 
lages which now ornament the borders of 
the river,, would gratify the reader, and 
give him a cle^ idea of the tour. 
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How tarioui tnd tbandant are (tie 
sources of informtttott that flow around ut ! 
and how Juttlj fitted is the mind of maa to 
gather improTement from cverjr object he 
betioldiy every iltuation in which he is 
placedy and erery incident which diversi- 
fies the course of his existenae ! The wide 
extent of nature, the different regions which 
it contains, and the various productions 
of which they are composed, spread the 
most delightful fields for study to our sights 
captivate the attetition of the ignorant by 
the astonishing phenomena they present, 
and widen the sphere of the philosopher's 
researches. But ^ the motfl important, if 
oot (be most pleasing path of instruction, 
is that which leads us through the darkness 
of the past, to crowds of distant events \ 
and with the help of history as our inter- 
preter, enables us fo converse with the 
bards, warriors, lawgivers, statesmen, and 
philosophers, who flourished in former 
ages. Then stealing into the sanctuary 
where the records of time are preserved, 
the actions of our fellow-creatures of everv 
nation and in every clime, the revototions 
that have shaken the globe„the birth of the 
arts, the progress of the sciences, and the 
discoveries useful to humanity, stand re- 
vcaled before us. Divested of all parti- 
ality, and led &olely by the wish of ascer- 
taining beneficial truths, of grasping at 
experience without waiting till rolling 
years have showered it upon us, we exert 
the whole powers of our judgment, dive 
into the causes of events, compare together 
their effects in various countries, and the 
influence which genius, talents, virtue, 
courage, and the contrary vices, exercise 
over the happiness of mankind. From 
such a strict and candid examination good 
alone can flow \ and therefore the study of 
ancient history cannot be too strenuously 
recommended. There is another branch 
SuppUm^nt^Vol. IJ^. 



of knowledge still more interestjng, a^ it 
brings the passions of raeu more cfibctuallj 
into action, it is modern liistory. Let u^ 
look around us, we perceive mighty empires 
towering to the skies. The broad b^sis 
upon which they rest, the extent of their 
power, and the opulence of their cities* 
seem to announce that fWr ages they have 
flourished in peace and prosperity. But 
let us glance at the mirror which modem 
history liolds to our view, and there we 
shall trace their feeble roots throwing forth 
their first shoots \ we shall see them bend- 
ing, like the yielding reed, before the 
storms that threaten their weakness j and 
after conquering the dangers which iucefi- 
santly hover around them, burst on a sud- 
den in the full vigour of youth* Tiue fate 
of our native land may have been entwined 
with their own; our countrymen may have 
bled or triumphed on tbsir soil, may have 
wielded their sceptre ; the reverse may also 
have happened j and in cither case, our 
attention will he powerfully arrested, our 
national pride awakened, and though, per^ 
haps, still partial judges, we shall become 
more enlightened and improved. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that the 
field of moderu history (by modern we 
understand that period which began with 
the fall of the Roman empire) holding forth 
such promising hopes» should have been 
cultivated by so many men of talents and 
genius. Whilst Gibbou alone pondered 
over the ruins of Home, Hume, Robert- 
son» Watson, Smollett, &c. explored the 
annals of England, Scotland, America, and 
India, followed the hrillffint career * of 
Charles V. and examined the impolitic 
conduct of Philip III. After the decease 
of. these celebrated authors, the historical 
muse was sparing of her inspirations, 
though a few learned men did not fear to 
tread the same path as their predeces- 
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sors. Soon* however, Bissct gratified the 
public* tired with the loquacious biography 
of a Beswell, with a faithful account of a 
portion of time, which death had not per- 
mitted any of the preceding great liis- 
torians to ilU<:trate. But it was not until 
the author of J^o the Tenth appeared as 
a candidate for well -deserved fame, that 
history awoke from its momentary slum- 
bers, like the sun from the shades of night, 
mud glowed with renewed splendour. He 
proved that many sources remained open 
to the researches of genitis; that instruc- 
tion, however frequently imported into 
our land, might still b^ conveyed through 
new channels, and meet with new admirers ; 
and, by his noble example, probably en- 
couraged others to unchain their native 
activity, and seek for new subjects upon 
which to bend its powers. 

The annals of one of the most extensive 
and celebrated empires of Europe, that of 
Cei many, wore wrapped in darkness. The 
reigns of a few princes had been related, it 
is true, but mostly on account of the con- 
nections they had formed wiMi other states, 
whose history was necessarily intermixed 
with their own; Others, indeed, had filled 
too conspicuous a station in the European 
wars and revolutions, to be passed over in 
•iJencc; but biography alone had recorded 
their aetions, and no general, extensive, 
and judicio^is work like the present, had, 
in any language, embodied the scattered 
accounts of the different reigns which fol- 
lowed each other in Germany. Mr. Coxc 
Ipesolved to supply this deficiency in the 
stores of knowledge, and the fruit of his 
labours forms three large quarto volumes, 
full of information and interest. Fie has 
entitled this new production of his fertile 
genius a "History of the House of Austria," 
but has been obliged, by the nature of his 
subject, to take a review of the whole Ger- 
man empire, and of the principal actions 
of the numerous members of which it was 
composed, their undertakings, their for- 
tunes, atid the vicissitudes by which tViey 
were depressed, or exalted to superior au- 
thority. His work might, therefore, be 
justfy called a histery of Germany from 
the year 1918 to 171)^. 

The first volume opens with a most in- 
teresting account of Rhodolph, of Ha|ifi- 
iiiirsfh, the founder of the Austiian mo- 



narchy. Born in 1218, a petty count of 
Hapsbiirg, and inheriting limited pam- 
sions from his ancestors, Hhodolph spfut 
his youth in the court and camp of Fre* 
dcrick the Second. Tauglit by a valiant 
father the use of arms, be had few rivals in 
military jJrowess, and soon resolved upon 
aggrandizing his dominions. After a series 
of wars with the neighbouring barons and 
counts, in which, if justice iftt fiot oftia 
on his side, fortune always was, he snc- 
ceeded in encrea*ing his territories and his 
power, and his alliance was courted by 
mouarchs; for taking part with Ottocar. 
King of Bohemia, against Bela, King of 
Hungary, he greatly contributed to the 
victory won by the former over his enemy. 
In I9t5 he m«*ied G«rtrude Annc,diWigU* 
ter of Burcard, count of Hoheaburgb and 
Flagenlock* whose dowry added consider- 
ably to his pvasesaioos in Alsace. In 
12&^ the counties of Kyburgh, Lcntz- 
burgh, and Baden, fell into his bands, 
and extended bis influence in Alsace, 
Switzerland, and tlHi cifcle of the Lower 
Rhine. We will now let our author 
depict the conduct of his favourite 
hero. 

•* As inactivity was Deither coaformable t0 
the' spirit or circumRtances of Rhodolph, h» 
new territories furnished sufficient employ- 
ment both for negotiation and action, and itt» 
volvcd him in a scries of long and almost un- 
interrupted hostilities. But although at thii 
period of his life war seems to have been htf 
farottrite and c6nstant occupation, be did nof 
follow the example of the tarbulcnt baronJ^, 
who faorrassed the peasants vfith incessant 
depredaHoBS, and pillaged defenceless travel- 
leni. On the contrary, be adopted aaystjm 
of conduct which distinguished binitrilhl>»- 
nour in those times of misrule and confusion. 
He delivered the highways from numeroui 
])auditti, and protected the citizens and U-^' 
men from the tyranny of the nobles; nepr 
cipally lerelled his attacks against the tnr 
lent barons, or the haughty prelates, who c 
cealed their ambitious designs under the «■ 
name of i-ellglon. Such was his »^"**''?"* 
and such the general opinion entertained o 
justrce and prowess, that be gai»*d tbecou- 
fidence of the neifrhbourtng republics. - ' 
chose him arbiter of their ihtarnal di»q«»*|^!^^ 
some contided to him the <^oininand o 
armies*, and others appointed ^hiia ^"^ * 
&ct and piotectoi*.^ 
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Having been inrited by the burgesses 
of Zurich to fiifht thrir batilcs against 
Lutoid, baroo de Regcuiiberg, be collected 
his own troops and those of Zurich, drew 
assistance frpoi Alsace, summoned to his 
ttandaid the uiouutaineersof Uri, Schweitz, 
and Undciivaldeo, and marched against the 
coeuiv. 



« 



In tlii« petty warfare he displayed as mach 
Itrowe-ss and conduct a« he afterwards showed 
on a more conspicuous theatre. The respec- 
tive forces met in the vicinity of Zurich. 
Rbodolph, aAer drawing up his men, led 
them himself to the attack with his u»ual ar- 
douTy and broke tbruugh the foremost ranks of 
the adversary, when he was thrown from his 
faorfse, and stunned by the violence of the fall. 
Hit troops were di-iven back, and the enemy, 
vurroundiug hhn, bci^an to strip him of his 
armour. At thi« moment of daujcrer, Muller, 
a citizen of Zurich; a man of great strength, 
flew to his assistance) protected him with hb 
shield, and raising him from the ground, 
moaoted him on his own liorse. Rhodolph, 
dermng fresh courage from the imminent 
danger which he bad just escaped, rallied his 
troops, led them again to the charge, and after 
a great slaughter gained a complete victory.** 

The following passage sets forth tlie mag- 
naninity of this noble warrior in the most 
favourable light :-^ 

" Rhodolph had no sooner taken possession 
of the inheritance of the house of Kyburgh,, 
thao he was summoned by the abbot to do 
homage for certain fiefs held untler his mo- 
nastery. On his neglect to comply with the 
summons, the indignant prelate led a consi- 
derable body of troops to Wyle, on the borders 
of Tockenburgh, with a view to invade his ter- 
ritories, and compel him to render homage. 
Rbodolph prepared to repulse this aggression, 
when he received intelligeuce from Alsace that 
the citizens of Basle, instigated by their bishop, 
had risen at the conclusion of a touniameat 
given by bis cousin, the count of Lnffenburgh, 
and massacred several nobles of his family and 
party. He was routed by this act of treachery, 
yet being Involved in hostilities with two 
powerful barons, and menaced by the abbot of 
Si. Gallen, he could not fly to Basle to avenge 
the murder of his relatives and friends. But 
he had learned to curb his enterprising spirit, 
and to bend to his circumstances. He dum- 
moned his confidential followers, and thus 
addressed them :.^' On one side 1 am drawn 
by my own interest, and on the other by the 
•avoeat aoUdtatioDS of my firieuds. I have I 



hitherto withheld my homage for the fiefs 
which my uncle, Hartman, possessed, antl u hicb 
form part of my just inheritance, but let every 
man who has two powerful enemies rcconcils 
himself to one of them; if therefore you deem 
it more noble, as I do, to avenge in^rks offered 
to our friends than to pursue our own iuteretil s, 
let us make peace with the abbot. lu truth/ 
exclaimed Rhodolph, ' thei'e is no need of 
any arbiti'ator ; the business must be settled 
instantly, and I w^lt be my own mediator.* 
With the confidenccof a great mind be luuuiil- 
ed his horse, and accompanied by only six 
atteudauts, rode across the fields and bye paths 
to Wyle, where tlie abbot was flitting at tublt 
with a numerous body of knights and nobles. 
He presented himself at the door, and request- 
ed admittance. 1^ hen the poiter aunouuced 
Rhodolph, count of ilapsburgh, the abbot 
conceived it to be a mistake, or a frolic of one 
of the guests ; but was soon undeceived and 
astonished by the appearance of Rhodolph 
himself, who ventured unarmed aud unattend- 
ed, amidst a body of men assembled to make 
war against him. ' f am come,* said the gal- 
lant warrior, ' to terminate our quarrel. 
You are my liege lord, and I am your vassal ; 
you are not unacquainted with the reasons 
which have hitherto prevented me from re- 
ceiving my fiefs at your bands. Enough of 
contention ; I am willing to refer the cause to 
arbitration, to acknowledge youi' rights, and 
now declare, that there shall be no war between 
the abbot of Gallen and Rhodc»lph of Hapo- 
burgh.* The abbot, affected by this frank and 
gallaut behaviour, received him witli open 
arms, and invited him to table. During the 
repast, Rbodolph related t)ie unfortunate ter- 
mination of the tournament at Basle, and de- 
scribed the fui'y of the people, and the an-o- 
gance of the bishop in such glowing terms as 
exeited the resentment of all who were i)re- 
scut. Observing the effect of his appeal, he 
still further roused their feelings by exclaim- 
ing: — ' The duty of ki)ighthood' compels roe 
to neglect all other considerations, that I may 
take vengeance on the people of Basle and 
their Italian bishop, for thc%iightsand nobles 
whom^ they have iusulted aiiaiaassacred.* The 
company unanimously cried out, ' it is the 
cause of the whole nobility j* and tlie abbot 
of Callen and hit followers tendered their 
assistance. 

'* Rhodolph thus converted an enemy into a 
friend, and employed against the bishop those 
very troops which had been assembled against 
himself. He led these nobles, the soldiers of 
Zurich, the Swiss mountaineers, and his own 
faithful warriors to the gates of Basle, and 
0^ 
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0OOB fofccd Ibe ^Itiseu to proraiiw Mttifte- 
tlon, And dtliwr b«fte(|«0. He nesft tamed 
hin amit ai|(vliitt the bishop hinMelf ^ who oonsi- 
derhig the Rhiiie to an efibetaal bat rier a^inst 
the ihcarsiont of hit ndttntty^ deHded his 
efforts. Boi Rhodolfdi, paatiaf this broad 
nnd rapid rhrer by a portable bridge of boatty 
an ioTeotlDn whkh he aeenu to ha^e first re- 
rived since the time of the ancient*, wrested 
from him mH his territories beyond the walls 
of Banlo, pot to flight or exterminated his 
'peasants, bnmod his houses and rillages^ and 
laid waste his forests and corn fields. In 
this deplorable situation the bishop sned for 
and obtained a tnioe of Iwenty-fonr days j dnr- 
fng w^bich time the difference was to he settled 
by mbitratioD, or the war to be renewed. 

** Rhodolph was encamped before the walls 
of Basloy waiting for the expiration of the 
tmce. Havinj^ retired to his teut, he was 
awakened at tnidnigbt by his nephew, Frederic 
of Hohsnzolleni, bnr^g^ve of Nurelnberg, with 
the intelliglraoe that he was nnanimonsly cho- 
ten King of the Romans, by the Electors of 
CSermany. In the first moment of surprise, 
Rhodolph could not q^ive credit to this unex- 
pcct^ inteUigence> and even expressed his 
Indiguatton ugatnst the burgrave fur attempt- 
ing to deceive and hisult him. Convinced, 
bowever, by his solemn prutestations, and by 
letters fi?om the electors, he recovered from 
bis amrpHsc, and joyfully accepted the prof- 
fered dignity. The news of his election being 
quichly dissieminated, the citizens of Basle 
opened their gates, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the bishop. < We have taken 
arms,^ they said, ' against Rhodolph, count of 
Hapsburgb, and not against the King of the 
Romans.^ The bishop acceded to terms of 
peace, the prisoners on both sides were re- 
leased» and RhodolpVs followers admitted in 
triumph. .The new sovereign was received 
amidst general acclamations ; and the citizens 
took the oath of fidelity, and presented him 
with a cottfiderable largess- towards defraying 
theexpenccs of his coronation. The bishop, 
chagrined at the. success and elevation of his 
rival, struck bis forehead with vexation, and 
profanely exolained:^' Sit fhst, great God, 
pr Rhodolph ^ill occupy thy throne.*^ 

After d€scribin§f the events that followed 
the election of Rliodolph, ouraathor gives 
an interesting account of bis fir$t war with 
Ottocao KiDgofBuheona, his rivul to the 
Roman crown, who was tben in possession 
of Ai|8tna» Styrii^ Carinthia* and Carniola. 
These provioces were coDquereil by Rho- 
dolph^ an4 ceded to him by bii vanquished 
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entny^ whose homage bt reqeivedi asdlo 
whom be graated the inTe^iitare of ^ 
hcttiia and MdiBTifk But the woand which 
Ottotai'a tmbitioos tpifit had feaeived»Kii 
not completely healed^ and as looa ai he 
wiis able to proctm fresh allien aad thu 
increase hk force^ he bwrat iato Auslia, 
and carried several places by force of irmi. 
Rhodolph lost no time in collectntg his 
armies* and the weal^ succours which hit 
allies could afford him» and marched to 
meet the invader. He took upa posttioo at 
Weidendorf» after having crossed die Da- 
nube, and soon beheld Ottocar occupybg 
Jedensberg, at a short distance from the 
place of his encampment. 

^* While the two armies coatinmed is tVn 
situation, some traitors-repaired totecmp 
of Rhodolph, and pi*oposed to s»tttia>i« 
Ottocar } but Rhodolph, with his chaise- 
tcristic niagnanimtty, rejected tbb oflcr, ip- 
prised Ottocar of the danger with vhkh 
he was threatened, and made n yqt ares of te< 
conciliation. The King of Bohemia, cosli- 
dent in the superiority of his fince, deeped 
the intelligence a Ibbricatiou, and the pro- 
posals of Rhodolph a proof of weskoecs, tnd 
disdainfully refused to listen to any fiesotia* 
tion. 

*' Finding all hopes of accommodstlon fnih 
trated, Rhodolph prepared tor a conflict, in 
which, like €}iegar, be wna not to fi^t for 
victory alone, but for lii^. At the davntrf daf 
his army was drawn up, crossed the rirskt 
which gives name to Weidendorf, and f- 
proacbed the camp of Ottocar. He ordeied 
his troops to advance in a crescent, sod attack 
at the same time both flanks and the front of 
the enemy 4 and turning to his soldien, ex- 
horting tliem to avenge the violation of the 
most solemn compacta, and the insalted ma- 
jesty of the empire; and hy theeflbrtsofthat 
day, to put an end to the tyranny, the honOff» 
and the massacres to which they had heeD ^ 
long exposed. He bad acorcety finished Mora 
the troops rushed to the charge, anil s Moody 
conflict ensued, in which both pofties fi«?ht 
with aU the ftiry that the presence sad exer- 
tions of th«ir sovereigns, or the »agnlt«^ »f 
the cause hi which they were rtffc|«d€0»M In- 
spire. At lei^th the imperial tfOoJ** KW*^ 
the advantage, hut in fhe very nWttert of 
victory the life of lihn on vhom all depeaded 
was exposed to the mo0t iinmioent daiiger. 

« Several knigbu of' superior Wrtofth sa* 
courage, auimatad by the few arda and prow*»« 
of Ot^oear, bad cooMaratfed titbAr la ^ ' 
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take the King of (he Komant. They rofihed 
Ibrward to tbe place where Rliodolpb^ riding 
mioiong tfae IbtvmoatMnks, wu encouraging 
and leadillg hit^roo^ ; mmI Hcviwt, of FuUen- 
ateia^ a PoMi kaight, giving apan to hU 
iMvae ande tlie first clMige. Rhodolphac- 
<«<twiad to tkia apecitf «f coatbat, eluded 
tiw ftrohc, and pi^rciiig hia autagotniat 
wnMf Ida tieavec, thievr him dead to the 
. groaad. . The rest followed the example of the 
. Polaab warrior, but were afl alain, except 
Valena, a Tbnringtan knight, of gigantic 
atatare and strength, who reaching the person 
of Rhodolph, pierced his horse in the shoulder, 
and threw hira wonnded to the ground. The 
helmet of the King was beaten off by the 
•hoek, and being unable to rise under the 
weight of hia armour, he covered his head with 
hb shield, till he was rescued by Berchtold 
Capilkr, the commander of the corps of rc- 
INVTe, who cutting his way through the enemy, 
flew to his asaistaiice. Rhodulph mounted 
•ttolher hi^rsc, and leading the corps of re- 
aerre, veaewed the charge with fresh courage ; 
mmd hia traops, animated by his presence and 
exertions, complettid the victory. 

** Ottocar himself fought with no leas 
intrepidity than his great competitor. On 
the total rout of bis troops, he disdained to 
^it the field ; and after performing incredible 
feats of valour, was overpowered by numbera, 
diamoonted, and taken prisoner. He was in- 
atantly stripped of his armour and killed by 
aoBM Austrian aud Styriao nobles, whose 
ralationa be had put to death. The discom- 
fited remains of his army, pursued by the 
victors, wore either taken prisoners, cut to 
pieces, or drowned in their attempt to pass the 
manh, and above fourteen thousand perished 
lu this deciifive engagement. 

^ Rhodolph continued on the field till the 
enemy were totally routed apd dispersed. He 
cnd^voui-ed to restrain the carnage, and sent 
messengers to save the life of Ottocar, but his 
orders arrived too late ; and when he received 
an account of his death, he generously laments 
ed his fitte. He did ample jnstice to the valour 
and spirit of Ottocarj in his letter to the 
Pope, after having described the contest, and 
the resolution displayed by both parties, either 
to conquer or die, he adds : *■ At length our 
tfroopi prevailing, drove the Bohemians into 
the neighbouring river, and almost all were 
either cut to pieces, drowned, or ttk^ pri- 
soners. Ottocar, however, after seeing his 
army discomfited, and himself left alone, still 
wottld not submit to our conquering standards, 
hut fighting with the strength and spirit of a 
giauty deftfi^ded hinuelfwith woivkrfi^ coanige 



until he was iinhorsed|- and rniirf liywoanded 
by some of our soldiers. Then that asigiMni- 
mous monarch lost his Ule at .the agpie time 
with the victory, and waa «rcrthrasri|| n.ot by 
our power and strength, bat by khe right haa4 
of the Most High.* 

Successful in all the wart he undertook, 
Rhodolph did not abuse the power he had 
acquired. His moat ardent wish waa to secure 
the imperial crown to his only surviving son 
Albert. For this view he snmmaaed the diet 
of Frankfort, but the Blectora declined com- 
plying with hia req«C8t,andf«forred thv nonii« 
nation to a future diet. In order ta diapel the 
grief which he felt at their reftual, he viaited 
hb hei-editary domiaiona, and then, prepared 
to proceed into Austria and see hia aon, but 
his strength was exhausted. Seventy- three 
years weighed down his head, and he replied 
to the physicians who exhorted him to remain 
tranquil, ' Let me go to Spue, and aee the 
Kings my predecessors.* He accordingly 
descended the Rhine, but had not aafficient 
strenth to proceed beyond Gennesheim. He 
prepared for his end with marks of the most 
ardent devotion, and died an the isth of July, 
in the seventy third year of his age, 1091, and 
in the nineteenth of his glariova reign. Hia 
body waa conveyed to Spire, and iatcned with 
those of the former Emperors. 

** Rhodolph waa above the or£naryBtatnre» 
being nearly seven feet in height, but ex« 
trcmely slender ;his head was small and almost 
bald, his complexion pale, his nose large and 
aquiline. His natural aspect was grave and com- 
posed ; but he no sooner began to speak than 
his countenance brightened into animation. 
His manners were so captivating, «n4 he 
possessed the art of persnaaion in so emiaent 
a degree, that, to nae the expression of Dor- 
aavius, one of his pancgyristsi *■ he fesciaated 
persons of all tanks, as if with a love po- 
tion.' He was plain, nnalFected, and aimple 
in his dress; and was aeenitomed to aay.that 
he considered the majesty of a sowreign aa 
consisting rather in princely virtues than in 
magnificence of apparel. 

<' In an age of superstition, the piety of 
Rhodolph was pure and ardent; and he was 
punctual and devout in attending the services 
of the church. He esteemed and honoured 
the humble minister of i*eligion, but chastised 
the insolence of the haughty prelates, who 
forgot the meekness of the goppel in the 
splendor and exercise of tcmp<nral dominion. 
Although he recovered estates aad'advocaeiea 
which the hierarchy had usurped from the 
empire, and resisted atf claims of exemptiua 
froBi the public charge^^ irloch i>eligioas eata^ 
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SUPPLEMKKT TO LA fittLE ASSCMBLEC; 



I not only hy fiubj^^i^ulmg the AaitriaQ dmii* 
nionSy but l>y carry iax bi^ aiva into tbe ktit 



blishmentt arrop^ated to tbemMlTes, yet be 
iiapported the di|^ity «fid priTUeges of the 

larerdotai order, and enforced by bis own |) of Germany. To avert or-suspeod tbepn- 
example, revpect and deference for every mem- 
ber of the chtircb." 



Having glvcQ longer extracts than we 
intended from tbe fir&t part of thii 
ivork» the history of the founder of the 
illustrious bouse of Austria, we shall be 
com|»eiied lo leave untoached many in- 
terestiDg passages, wbtcb seem equally de- 
servinj^ of notice. But unsatisfied, like 
the generality of men, with admiring the 
ele\'atif>n and outward magnificence of a 
superb edifice, we have examined its foun- 
dations and the means through which it 
was erected. 

The first volume embraces a period of 
three hundred and forty years, from VllS 
to 15oS, fiom the birth of Rhodolph, King 
of the Romans, to the abdication and death 
of Charles V. The irruption of the Turks 
into Servia, in 1439* under the command 
of Amurath IL supplied our author with 
an op|x>rtuQity of giving an account of the 
T urkish nationt which he has not neglected. 
His sketch of the rise of that people, the 
conquests/defeat, and captivity of Bajazet, 
by the Mongol Tamerlane, is rapid, faith- 
ful and interesting. The goth chapter pre- 
sents a general picture of £urope in the 
year 1493, the relative strength of the 
states of which it was composed, and re- 
cords the invention of gunpowder, and 
the art of printing* with the changes which 
they occasioned in tftie art of war and the 
system of European policy, and by the 
importance of the matter which it contains, 
and the manner in which it is treated, de- 
serves peculiar attention. 

The second volume embraces a period of 
two hundred and eight years, from 1.j03 to 
171 1» from the birth of Ferdinand, founder 
of the German branch ef tlie house of 
Austria, to the deposition of Joseph I. 
The second invasion of Austria by Soly- 
man, iu 163',% with an army composed of 
several hundred thousand men, and the 
noble resistance of the small, obscure, and 
weakly fortified townof Guniz, fcrms one 
of tbeniost interesting events coataioed in 
this volume. 

** Solymmn, gaUed at baa recent disgrace be^ 
Ibre Vienna, spent two years in making prepa- 
tionsy and reaolved to avenge hit foilnre, 



greas of the enemy, Ferdinaiid sent cabamdm 
to Solyman, with rich pnewnla and prsponls 
of peace. This raeaaare, inati^ U coiiciliit' 
ing, increased tbe pneaiuuptioa ultUjiultsi; 
be arrogantly conwifa^dcd tha Aastiim e«K 
bawadora to fvUoW hia camv»Mid*^''^^l'^' 
further pleasure. After ewVasMaghisartilkry 
on tbe Danube^ in a 09tilla^pf 9000 vesM^ h» 
crossed tbe Save, and leaviag the Dsaabe 9a 
the right, led his nuoieroufi hordes thr<)S(^ 
the western provinces, as if to p<jiictmte ofcr 
the mountains into Styria. He fouad ds ob- 
stacles till he approached the frontien of 
Styria, when his progress was checked befivrc 
tbe petty and obscure town of Gaotz, vhidi 
has obtained an unfadiug name by its resistancs 
on this memorable occasion. The pUce wss 
baldly fortified, and provided with only dfkt 
hundred troops, Imt' it was cammaaded by 
^Nicholas' Tarissitz, and defended by an intxc- 
pid garrison, whose meraoiy deserves thesp. 
planse of Christendom, for their uiiesaaipledn* 
sistance against the whole Turkish army. The 
town was assailed on every side by tbis stii< 
pendous multitude. After in ▼aio attemptinf 
to undermine the waUsp they plaated thi(ir 
artillery on the neiglibouring hills, and evea 
on mounds of earth, which were raised sbovs 
tbe highest buildings of the plaee. Biesch 
rafter breach was effected, and assault after 
assault was made, but all these efforts were 
baffled by the skill, the vi^lance, and the berme 
bravery of tbe governor, aided by-ttc intrepi- 
dity of his garrison. He equally resisted 
bribes, promises, and threats ; and after a siege 
of twenty-eight days, the Sultan wss com- 
pelled to accept a feigned submissiODy ^^ 
suffer him to continue in possession of s 
fortress which he had so gallantly defended" 

The situation of Ferdinand II- wheo 
besieged in Vienna by the protestant insur- 
gents in 17 19f and his astonishing escape* 
arc too remarkable to be passed ovtr iu 
silence. 

« Ferdinand was settnible that the snrretidfr 
of Vienna wouM oecasion tbe loss of Austris, 
and with it the loss of the Imperial crown- 
He therefore sent his family into tbe Tyrol, 
and prepared to maSntahi his cspltttt, snd mwt 
his invpendhig fkte with a firmness from wWch 



it is hnpoislMe td withhold our admirstion. 
The Jesuits had implanted their maxims is the 
heart of a hero, and he fbund a support in 
rtiat religious Tetvour with #hidi be was ani- 
mated. He threw himself at th« ^ of tlic 
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cniciflSf pcf«T«d fortli his peCitioiu to the 
•avkmr of all, and rose with the full conric- 
tHNi of dlrioe aMistauce*. Notwitlistaoditig 
aH th« remonstrances of his ministers, all the 
terrors of his situation; notwithstanding the 
total fai1nr« of his hopes firom human relief, 
and all the eafreftties of the ministers of that 
reii0on to which Ire was devoted, he persisted 
m his KSolntioB of enconnterihg the veageance 
o^ aft enraged mahitadc, 4nd burying himself 
addte-the wallH of th« pahice which had been 
the seat of his anoartors. 

^ H^ found full employment for all his re- 
solution ; hli dangers increased from day to day,' 
firom hour to hour; the walls of his palace 
were battered by the Bohemian cannon; he 
beard on every side the cries of rengeance and 
exclamations,—* Let us shut him up in a con- 
vent, bring up his children in the protestant 
religion, and put his evil couusellors to the 
sword.* 

•• At length tile crisis of his fate arrived : 
sixteen protestant members of the states burst 
into his apartment, and with threats and re- 
proaehes, clamorously demanded his permis- 
sion to join the insurgents. But at this awful 
moment a sadden sound of trumpets an- 
nounced the arrival of succours. The depu- 
ties, tbnnder-stmck with the alarm, hastened 
from the palace, and with the chiefs of their 
party sought safety in <:oncealment, or took 
refttge in the camp of the besiegers. 

* We have seldom an opportunity of dis- 
covering the secret thoughts of sovereigns on 
great and trying occasions, we therefore gratify 
the reader with an account given by Ferdinand 
himself to his confessor, Bartholomew Vale- 
rius, who entered his private cabinet at the 
moment when he had concluded Itis devotions. 
** I have reflected,** he said,. '* on the dangers 
which threaten me and my family, both at 
home and abroad. With an enemy in the 
anbarfas; sensible that the protestants are 
plotting my ruin, I implored that help from 
God which I cannot expect from man ; I had 
reconrse to my Saviour, and said, Lord Jesus 
Christ, thou redeemer of mankind, thou to 
whom all hearts are opened, knowest thst I 
seek thy htmour, not my own. If it be thy 
will that in this extremity I should be over- 
come by my enemies, and be made the sport 
nod contempt of the worlds I will drink of the 
bitter eop. Thy will be done! I had scarcely 
apoiken these words, before 1 was inspii?ed with 
new hope, and felt a full conviction that Qod 
woaM frustrate the desi^s uf m>' eaemiea.*' 
••i»1>B LvCAy p. 8i3J. 



" This succour which had so unexpectedly 
savrd their sovereign, was a corps of only five 
bun a red horse, which had been detached from 
KremM, by Dampierre, and secretly descend- 
ing the Danube, had entered the only gale 
which, from its situation, could not be guard- 
ed by the vigilance of the enemy. Their ap- 
pearance operated like magic; their numbers 
were exaggerated by fear or exnltntion ; end 
rumours were instantly lipread that farther 
reinforcements were approaching. The mal- 
contents shrunk away in silence, or fled from 
the city; and thos^e whoa fSear had hitherto 
deterred, hastened to display their loyalty. 
Six hundred students flew to arms j the ex^ 
ample was followed by fi (teen hundred burgher^ 
additional succours poured in, and in a few 
hours, all appearance of danger and discontent 
had subsided. Nor did the good fortune ofFer- 
dinand end with his deliverance; for in the 
midst of his exultation news arrired that 
Bucqnoy had defeated and dissipated the army 
of Mansfcld, and Thunr was suddenly recalled 
by the deputies from the blockade of Vienna, 
to secure the capital of Bohemia.** 

The third volume, or at the mithor 
entitles iU the second, having divided 
the first into two parts, the one contain- 
ing 543, and the other 715 pages, com- 
prises a period of 107 years, from I6R.5 to 
1704, or from the birth of Cliarles VI. t<» 
the death of Leopold IL and contains the 
reigns of Charles VL Maria Theresa, Joseph 
II. and Leopold H. As this part of modern 
history is more ftimiiiar to our readers, we 
shall not extend our extracts Airther, but 
conclude with ashoct examihatlon iato the 
merits of this work. 

I Industry and the most indefatigable re- 
searches are necessary to enable an author 
to gather fame in the fields of history ; they 
are necessary but not sufficient ; he must 
also possess a mind unshackled and unpre- 
judiced, knagination, like a vain boaster, 
is apt to exaggerate the virtues and martial 
deeds of her heroes, to place them in situa- 
tions in which no eyes but hers hare beheld 
them, and to clothe them in robes which 
her fairy hand has %Toven; her dazzling 
colours are too bria:ht for the sober truth 
of historical pictures. Strong aiid acute 
sense, capable of steering in a straight di- 
rection between the numerous and contra- 
dictory reports whic% deluge the memo j 
of a prince, or a distant event \ of divin;^ 

I into the annals of tbrmdr tittit$, not in 
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search of what is uncommon and romantic, | 
but of what is probable ; of comparing the 
teitimony of writers ofdifTerent nations and 
different ages, and educing light from the 
chttos of dark and confused annals* i8» or 
ought to be» the chief characteristic of an 
Jiistoriaii. But there b ttill another re- 
qiiiiitet deprived of which his talents must 
wither away in a barren inactivity, and 
whiob is not the gift of nature, but the 
dfiect of farouring circumstances. He 
•Host have it io his power to make the deep 
raaarebei necestary to compass his end ; 
tii€ sources whence abundant information 



The difficulty of writing history, in- 
creases, strange as it may appear, witbtiie 
abundance of the materials collected for 
that pur})ose. For an author may be over- 
laden with matter, and find as much dif- 
ficulty io disposing if- to advaot;age is s 
generil at the beadbf alaiige army, wboto 
divisions beooma unwieldy fran nuoabers, 
in ranging them on the field of battle, li r. 
Coxe has overcome this difficulty { his 
ration flows uninterrupted, tnd the 
ofe%'ents is clear and easily fbUoired; bis 
descriptions are neither too loog por too 
episodical; his portraits seem accuruto 



nay flow, must be opened to him, he must U copies from the characters whose actiosa 
bave acceM to libraries ** rich with the and principal features have been laid be- 



spoils of time,** and to manuscripts treasured 
up by curiosity, pride, or learning, and 
but too often destined^ to moulder away 
in useless obscurity. This requisite, Mr. 
Co3ce informs us, was put into his posses- 
sion by the kindness aad pitblic spirit of 
several distinguished persons. His authori- 
ties, be Sdb us, " are printed, oaanuscript, 
aad oral.** The printed authorities are ge< 
Bcrally quoted at the end of every chapter, 
and often iu every page \ he gives ^s a list 
of some of the manuscripts with a perusal 
of which he was favoured ; part of his oral 
authorities be derived from the Prussian 
ninister. Count Kertsberg, and some con- 
fidential (nends of Prince Kaunitz. Deli- 
cacy forbids bis dinclosiiig the other per- 
aoBs lowborn he is indebted for inibrma- 
lion, but after reading his work, we are 
fully disposed to give him credit for that 
integrity aad good £sith which he lias al- 
wiQrs maintained. 



fore us by the course of ev^ts; his reflec- 
tions are few, but judicious, not calculated 
to exhaust the subject hut to create new 
thoughts and considecattom in the miad of 
the reader; and his style ia in geucAl 
simple, unaflected, and )iure, in soma m- 
stances strong and rich, but its chief defect 
consbts in a frequeat repetition of tbeaame 
words at too inconsiderable a distance fenoaa 
each other. Such repetitions may soom- 
times be elegant, but when too doaciy 
strewed over a page become unpleasant not 
only to the ear, but give an idea of poverty 
of language, a vice in au author with wbictt 
Mr. Coxe cannot justly bis accused. 

The utility of an undertaking iasui^ea it 
praise, but the care aud talents with wbtcfa 
it is executed win admiration and grafi* 
tude; to both Mr. Coxe has prorved 
himself fully entitled by this originalp ra- 
luable, and laborious publication. 



A TOUR IN IRELAND. 



AtT. IV.— Jioarwff/ ofg Tour w Irelandt in 18()6. By Sir Bichard CoH ffoarey Baronet. 

W. Miller. 8vo. Pp. 336. 1807. 



This work is ushered in with a preface 
of twenty-one pages, followed by an histo- 
rical introduction of a hundred and nine 
pages. We shall begin our task by select- 
iuga few extracts which will give the reader 
s<fme idea of the present state of Ireland. 

*' Monday, 93d June, in the eveuiug, I 
sailed from Uolyhcad, in the Union padUt, 



Captain Slmuicr ; aad after a ro«^ aud tedi* 
ouB passage of tweaty-tbrae hours, laudod at 
the Pigcou-bouae } firmu whonee a vehicle, 
very appropriately catted the long eoacb»* 

* *' A moat daring attack was made a short 
time ago upon thin coach by a large f«Dg of 
robbers, who ordered the paasengen to di^ 
nouBt| and plundered them one by one; the 
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(holding sixtoeD inside psusacogers, and as 
mjLuy outside, with all their luggage) conveyed 
us to Dublin, distant aliout'two miles from 
tbe place of landing. Passengers are allowed 
to take their parcels, &c. with thera, but car- 
riages and trunks are obliged to go to the cus- 
tom-house, and undergo a tedious and imposing 
search. The proprietor must value his car- 
riage as lie thinks reasonable ; and he is 
charged on that valuation, four and a half per 
cent. 



tbem left in ruins since the rebellion in 179s ; 
roads cxcclltut and flat (eight pr nine miles 
from Dublin, on the road to Trim), lauds cuU 
tirutcd with corn, potatoes, nad pastures, but 
slovenly fanning. 

** Saw writtro on several houses the words 
* Good dry Lodi^n^s^* by which drtf is not 
meant in contradi&tinction to wet or damp, 
but impUen lodgings^ without boards as the same 
word is applied in a lii<;her sense to a bail 



But here the matter does not end -, for |i without a supper. Miserable hovels still con- 
besides tlic duty to government, I paid no 1 1 tinue to hurt the feelings of the coaipassipnate 
loss th«a twslve difierent officers of the cus- 
toms,* 

'' We had scarcely got rid of a most im- 
portunate host of boatmen, porters, Ss,c. de- 
manding loudly their fees, than we were .de- j 
sired to* dismount from our vehicle, as appr^- 
Iiensions were entertained for the safety of . 
the bridge over which we were obliged to 

pas8."t 

^ Having mentlcmed the principal buildings ' 
that* arrest the stvanger^s atteutiou during his , 
i»«ilk through Dublin, I shall say a few words ! 
respecting the churches. Of these St. Patrick's ' 
^cathedral, and Christ-church, arc the most re- *■ 
mtAttite for their antiquity, and I may addj | 
ODiyon that account j for their state is very 
badaod precarious ; and the approach to each 
of tbem ^Ithy beyond measure, and through j 
the very worst part of the city. | Miserable ! 
c^pttages made of mud and thatched ; many of , 



mail carrier was also fired at by the same 
people. When this vehicle is known to carry ' 
•o many of the principal nobility, gentry, and . 
merchants from Dublin to the packet-boat, a ^ 
regular horse-patrole to attend the coach from 
the office, could be attended with no inconve- 
Dience to government, and would ensure the 
property of many individuals.'*^ 

* '* So near dn alliance having taken place 
between England and Ireland, it is to be hoped 
that this vexatious ceremony will shortly be 
«7iHpeDsed with, or at least its abuses re- 
formed." 

t " When such large sums are annually ex- 
pended in Dublin on less useful buildings aud 
improvements, it surely reflects no credit on 
the government of a country, that the bridge 
of comihunidation "between England has re- 
mained so long a time in 'a dangerous state." 

X '* Let the reader who wishes to know the 
dreadful and disgraceful state of this quarter 
of the city, refer to Mr. Whitelaw^s admir- 
able " Essay on the Population of Dublin, and 
Observations on the state of the poorer parts 
of that city.'' 

SuppU-ment-^VBl, IJL 



traveller." 

• Between Mitchelstown and Mullingar 
(forty-five miles from Dublii))* our author 
remarked, 

'< A line of most miserable hords with 

smoke issuiug from a hole in the thatched rdof. 

This country bears but a ragged appearance 

I from the general want of trees, hedge-ro^s, 

and the slovenly state of its cultivation. 

<< The post-hurscs met us at the entrance 
to the town, where the hostler harnessed the 
riding horse on the off-side, and did not per- 
ceive his mistnke till asked by us, if that was 
the custom of his country. 

** See crowds of females, and many of them 
otherwise well dn ssed, flocking barefooted to 
the fair; aud near the town a' large group per- 
forming ablutions in a pond, preparatory to 
putting on their stockings. 

" Enter the village of Bruff through a most 
miserable street of thatched hovels. See a 
ruined castle and church on the left. Tlie 
same kind of uninteresting country still con- 
tinues ; the soil evidently richer, but the in- 
habitants more wretched in appearance than 
any I have yet seen; such habitations, teeming 
with a numerous population of children, pigs, 
and poultry, present a tnily deplorable and 
affecting sight to every man of feeling and 
humanity. 

" From the cathedral (at Limerick) I waded 
through the old town, and the dirtiest streets 
I ever beheld, to the castle.' 

" Strangers also, on coming to Killamey, 
experience a great mortification in finding that 
the object of their atteution is so far removed 
from the place of their residence-, and that the 
shores of the lake are not within the distance 
of a moderate walk. Neither d<i 1 think that 
the res^ulations respecting boats^ though at 
first sight vrey plausible, tend tp the comfort 
of the tourist. Their prices are fixed, § their 



§ «* The prices arc thus regulated, and. a 
writtcii account is fi^td up over the chimney 
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number liiuitetl, and at the commiind of one 
individual i whereas if a emeral license was 
^iven to keep boats on the lake, I am convinced 
that the public would be better and more rea- 
sonably served. The true enthusiast, the 
lover of nature, and the artist, would wish, 
after having had a general tntrodaction to the 
lakes, to revisit them at his ease, and survey 
their manifold beauties in detail; but this, 
from want of small boats, he cannot do; he 
cannot at his pleasure ramble down to the 
lakes, and take his boat and amuse himself for 
4 few hours on its enchanting banks; the 
scheme and arrangement of each day must be 
pre-concerted, the boats be^ipoken, the dinner 
•rdcred, &c. Sic. In short, difficulties and 
expense will ultimately exhaust the patience 
and the purse of even the most sanguine ad> 
virer of nature/* ♦ 

Sir Richard pursues his journey to 
^Youghall, thirty miles from Cork. 

3 << The town of Yoif s:hall is situated under 
"* the eastern declivity of a steep hill. It con-' 
sists chiefly of one long street running north 
and south ; it is distant about a mile from the 
sea, and is a bustling cheerful town, Inring 
much nesorted to during the summer months 
as a bathing place. The public rooms on the 
Mali are pleasantly situated near the banks of 
the river (Blackwater). There is also a neat 
little theatre at the back of Campbeirs hotel.''t 

•f the hotel, for the information of travellers. 
Boats 56. per day, and as much more to the 
ctcersman an you please; 5s. to the bugle; 
*2s. 2d. to each boatman on the upper lake, 
and is. 7^d. on the lower lake, with theiv 
dinner and lic^uor each day." 

♦ " The plan mentioned by Mr. Arthur Young 
in his Irish tour w admirable^ and I am sur- 
prised it never has been adopted." This plan 
was first suj^ofsted by Twiss, who visited Kil- 
laruey in 177 5. He says in his Tour, — ** Were 
an Englishman, to build a large and elegant 
inn, with stables there, such as those at many 
of the wateriiig-places in England, well pro- 
vided with every necessary both for lodging 
and food, with musicians rasiding iirthe house, 
a library, a billiard- tabic, fishing-tackle, guns, 
&.C. 1 do nut know any place in Great Britain 
or Ireland, where a considerable fortune might 
be acquired in so short a time, or with so little 
risk or trouble.'* 

f <* Tiiis playhouse was built by the land- 
lord of the hotel, and is at the end of liiii stable- 
yard. I found both house and players better 
than I could have expected in so small a town. 
Th« orchestra coiisiitcd of two fiddlers, who 



At Ballyshannon, our author sayi-.- 

" A more dirty Inh, and worse attendnm,l . 
never met with either abroad or at home; ll« 
rooms and beds' teemed with every kind of ver- 
min, and a dii ty barefooted wench acted as oar 
femme de chamhre and ,waitesr; good hwnoor, 
however, and willingness to oblige (those con- 
stant good qualities of the common Irish\ 
were not wanting on the part of our landlady; 
but more essential comforts were necessarj to 
restore our spirits after a long and tedious 
day's journey. BallyMhannon, however, witli 
all its desagremerUy is worthy a visit, for, cloi« 
to the town, the river falling precipitately over 
a ridge of black rocks, forms a grand catanct 
at the spot where it discharges its waters iat© 
the sea. The salmon fishery at this pta« « 
very productive, and according to the hte 
* Survey of Donegall,* when last rented, pro- 
duced annually lOSST. 6s. 8d. and at tlJisp^^ 
sent time still more: the eel fishery also Irti 
for 325l. lOs. 6d. yearly. These fisheries art 
very nuroerons throughout Ireland, and the 
breed of salmon ia considered of such bigli 
national importance, that all weirs are ordertd 
to be opened, and the fishery discontinued after 
the 12th of August, that the salmon may haw 
a free passage up Che river to deposit their 
spawn.*^ 

It appears to its unaccountable not to 
find the least notice taken of the salmoa 
leaping up the above-mentioned cascade* 
darting themselves near fourteen feet i>er- 
pendicularly out of the water; and aUoir- 
ing for the curvature, they leap at lca?t 
twenty. In 1775,. this fishery was rented 
for Cool, per annum, and at that time the 
fish was sold at a penny per pound, and six 
shillings per hundred weight. V^eareoot 
informed of the present pricet. 

A particular account of the Giant 1 
Causeway and its basaltes, is given from 
the Rev. William Hamilton's " Letterscon- 
ceiTiing the Northern Coast of AntriiO;" 

The author's Southern Itinerary is «>«> 
Dublin to Trim, Limerick, KiUarne;, 
Cork, YoughaU, Mallow, Tipperary, Ml* 

commenced the night's entertaioment with the 
popular air of * Go<\,save the King.' Tl»e Goa* 
afterwards orrfcrcrf their own favourite airs to «* 
played; amongst which the Gnnder aad Btaci' 
Joke, were received with great Bppla««« '^ 
antiquated female Cicenne of the mortisg [tft 
sexton's wife), performed the office of Owf^ 
girli and the clerk that of ManH« » *"* 
Theatre." 
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<Ure, ADd back to Dublin ; and the 
Northern Tour, to Trim, Ca>'aD, Eii- 
nii»kitien» Bidlyshannon, Donegal, Cole- 
i-aine, G iant's Causeway, Antrim, Belfast, 
llillsborongh, Newry, Duudalk,HNavan, 
and Dublin, about lioo English miles, 
and his stay in Ireland was ten weeks. 
In the Preface to this book the author 

** The spirit and c^'en the power of foreign 

travel Ik checked ; we cau uo longer trace on 

the spoty those classical scenes tlesoribr d to us 

by the ancient pocU and historians^ and which 

in our youo^r days of study, we even read 

with eothu&iasm j we can no longer in safety 

ascend the steps of the capltol, nor wander \ 

peacefully along the luxuriant shores of Bais 

or Misenum ; even the frozen regions of Mont 

Blanc are interdicted to us by the ferocious 

decrees of a Corsican despot." 

We shall conclude our account of this 
work with some extracts from the general 
remarks which are contained in the last 
sixty-two pages of the Yolnmc. 

** Though the subterraneous temple cannot 
be said to be exclusively peculiar to this 
country, yet the sister kingdom cannot boast 
of any one either so large, or in such perfect 
preservation, as the one at New Grange, near 
Slane, which I have described in my jour- 
nal, and which is one of the most curious 
monuments of antiquity remaining within the 
limits of the united kingdom." 

Fifty-eight round towers are enumerat- 
ed, from the best accounts which could be 
collected from the various authors who 
bave recorded them. 

<* If lam allowed to hazard a conjecture about 
these singular buildingit, I should suppose 
them to have been erected about the ninth 
century. They seem, however, to have been 
peculiar to Ireland, as there are none in Eng- 
land or Wales, and ouly two in Scotland \ these 
are situated ft Abernethy, in the county of 
Murray ; and ai Brechin, in the county of 
Angus J eaph on the eastern coast of Scotland, 
and far remote from Ireland." 

The round towers in Scotland arc on an 
average a hundred feet in height, sixteen 
in diameter, and the thickness of the walls 
is thi-ee feet and a half j thus the inside is 
only nine feet in diameter. Mr. Gordon 
in bis ** Ste&erajrium Septentpionalis" de- 
scribes the towers in Scotland* and says, 



except a stately hollow pillar, without a 
stair-case, so that wlien I cntere<1 within, 
and looked upward, 1 could scarce forbear 
imagining my&elf at the bottom of a deep 
draw-well." 

The same author in describing the other 
round tower at Brechin, says, ** upon 
it are evidences sufficient to demonstrate 
that it was a Christian work, for over the 
top of the door is the figure of our Saviour 
on the cross." This is no demonstration at 
all ; any stone may be interpolated in a 
building, with inscriptions or ba*:«o-re- 
licvos at pleasure : on the Trajan column 
at Rome, a statue of St. Peter, and on 
the Antoaine column, in the same city» 
another of St. Paul, were placed by Sixtus 
V. and these Saints have hitherto pre- 
served their pedestals from mutilation, but 
nevertheless do not demonstrate that the 
columns are of Christian workmanship. 

After having recapitulated the religious 
buildings,of which a minute detail had been 
given during the progress of the tour, Sir 
Richard sa} s,— / 

*' Bat I should ill perform the duty I ore to 
my own feelings as a man of humanity, and as 
a citizen of that community which has so lately 
united each nation under the gene^l appella- 
tion of Briton, were I to quit this subject with- 
out noticing more strongly than I have hitherto 
done daring my journal, the disgraceful state 
in which several of the cemeteiies are sufiered 
to remain. 

'* From the earliest ages, and even by tlie 
most savage nations, the greatest respect has 
ever been paid to the bones and ashes of th« 
deceased) but in Ireland, their sad relics, after 
a short abo«le in the clay-cold mansion, are 
again restored to light, and the floors of the 
once hallowed abbey become white with their 
thickly mouldering fragments. * 



* " The ruined abbiesof Lislaghtin, Ardfert, 
Mucrus, aud Bnttevant, have come immedi- 
ately under my own observation \ and doubtless 
many others in Ireland preseut the same (lis- 
gusting appearance. 

*' In a note on Mucrus (Journal), 1 presented 
to my readers Sir John Carr*8 wariuug to those 
strangers whose cariosity might lead them to 
examine the interior af this ruined abbey -, and 
that I nsay endeavour to impress the rcvrrond 
prelates to whom 1 have addressed myself with 
of the dlsgraoefnl and revolting statp 



At Abernethy I could discover nothing ia which its cewatery is suflei^cd to remain. 
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** I address myself to you, ye rcn-erend i^aar- 
dians of the church, and of the uiancs of your 
ft>lIow.citizcn8 ; to you it beluii^s to rescue 
thnu from their prctM^nit exposed and dis^acc- 
ful situatiun. Examine cither personalty, or 
by your i-ural deans (if such e\if.t), the state 
of your churches and cemeteries. They are a 
di^i^race to your country, a di-'j^race to hunia- ■ 
nity ; a field of battle only can equal the dis- 1 
pnstinj; and desolated appearance which this ■ 
Irish Golgotha presents to the astonished | 
stranger: * your task is easy and the burden ' 
will be lii^ht.* A chaniel-house of simple ar- i 
chitecturc, corses puudin* with that of the ' 
adjoining ruins, and placed under some a»ed ' 
yew-tree, with the plain and impressive motto | 
of FuiMUS over its portal, wonid add both awe 
and interest to its hallowed scenerv. " 

." Let us now turn our eyes towards the 
modern prospect whirh the capital and its 
provinces present to the Stranger in Ireland. 
A natire v i iter has observed, that * from the 
first view of Dublin, we must not judijc of its j 
provincial cities and villages ;' yet in some de- 
gree the comparison will hold good between 
the town and country. In the former, 
and particularly in the capital, we l)ehuld a 
city abonndini^ with the most spUr.did works 
of architecture, extensive in their plans, and 
imposing in their effects ; yet at cvciy step, 
our feelinp^s and senses are assailed by misery, 
filth, and begj^ary. ♦ 

"In the latter, the same magnificence of 
idra is extended to the nobleman and gentle- 
man's drmc sue ; wc see splendid houses with 
inadequate establishments ^ cxteiibivc parks 
and pleasure-gronnds, oftentimes ueglectetl, 
and generally ill kept; in short, the plai.s both 
of the public and of the individual, seem in 
this country both to have been formed and ex- 
ecuted on a scale beyond the powers of either ; 
and the simplex munditiisy the neat and clean 



I will add an extract from a still later publica 
tion, < llhistratioiw of tbo Scenery of Kil 
larncy,' by Is^uf/'vVcld, Esq. In ypeakiug of 
Mucrus abijcy, tlv wiiU'r says : * ia 'a passage 
leurlivig- to th« ch.ystcr, 1 once found a hv-ad, 
with a coitsiderable part of the flfs»h of the 
face, and nearly the entire hair upon it, literally 
rolling under my feet." 

♦ " So b:uily regulated is the police of Dub- 
lin, that ;.is I Mas credibly Mn formed) dead 
bodies arc frequently exposed in the streets 
to procure, ])y charity, the means of bui'yiug 
them \ and I was also told, that a mother had 
carried abput the fitreets her infant who died 
of the snydl-pox, in oi*der to excit« the com- 
passion of those she ^ct.'^ ^ 



simplicity, is seldom to be found in eitli«ir 
situation. 

** in traTeUtng throagli Ireland, the atten- 
tion is immediately and moat forcibly arrested 
by the situation of the labouring poor; and 
both the eye and the mind are in a certain de- 
gree compelled to dwell upon this dirtrcsnag 
object, by the general want of interest vhich 
the country aftbrds. They are seldom relieved 
by pictui-esque scenery, or by improved i^ri- 
culture i but the poor man^s hord every where 
presents itself, and encourages a fraia of 
thought most galling to humanity. In de- 
scribing the state of tlje poor throughout the ' 
different provinces, the authors of the statis- 
tical surveys, have performed both their dnty 
to the public and to themselTes, as men of 
feeling, in painting the miseries of the poor in 
the strongest colours. As their own *w©rda 
need no comment, and will speak more cat- 
phatically than from the mouth of a atraoiger, 
i shall make use of them on this occnioB. 

« Mr. Tighe, in his « Survey of the Conaty 
of Kilkenny,* says, * Tlie peaaaats ai<e most 
miserably lodged ; there are numbers wholiavc 
not a bedstead, nor even what is called a 
truckle-bed frame; a pallet to sleep on Is a 
comfort unknown to them ; a wad of straw, or 
perhaps heath laid on a damp clay floor, fbrius 
their resting place ; but very few of them have 
any thing like sheets; their blankets are 
wretchedly bad; in short, their bed-dothea 
are ragged and scanty; they put their coats 
aud petticoats over them in aid of blankets ia 
cold weather: too often these are still damp, 
having been but impeffcctly dried by a miser- 
able fire, after they were worn at work in the 
rain. Even through the scanty thatch, the 
rain sometimes descends upon their beds, and 
bringing down the stK)ty substance lodged there 
by the smoke of the cabin, wets and stains the 
bed itself^ and those who are stretched upon 
it.* 

" Neither are the habitations of the poor, 
except in the ' immediate neighbourhood of 
sonic man of feeling, who bos looked on them 
with an eye of pity (and few indeed are these 
examples), at. all more comfortable in other 
provinces : in short, the above may ser\'e as a 
general and just description of the poor man^s 
hovel. I shall however subjoin a few more rx- . 
tracts from other county surveys." 

*' C A V A N .— I n civ ilization they have made no 
proficiency, ^or the very wealthiest of these 
mountaineers have no better bed than straw, 
nor is a bedstcaul to be seen amongst them ; 
but they indiscriminately herd together with 
the hogs, and all the domestic animals of their 
hovel. In more minutely examining the con«< 
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<lition of this abandoned peasantry^ we have an 
opportunity of seeing tar into human nature, 
and behold the natives happy, and abundantly 
poftsc-ssed of those qualifications which endear 
maukiud to each other. In acts of friendship 
to their neighbours, they are rarely deficient. 
Their generous hospitality to strangers is pr«^- 
verbial^ and though their ideas may be strongly 
tinctured with superstition, it only argues that 
their minds have been totally neglected ; and 
they show a great wish and anxiety for instruc- 
tion even in religious concerns. 

<< Queen *s County. — ^Truly it may be said, 
that the hogs in England have more comfort- 
able dwellings than the peasantry in Ireland. 
How can we expect propriety of conduct 
from our peasants, when we take so little pains 
to improve them } In how many places do we 
find the whole stock of domestic animals, and 
the peasant family, herd together under one 
miseraMe shed, with perhaps no better cover- 
ing than sods or weeds ; and from their ex- 
treme filth' alone what ravages has sickness 
mode through a whole district ! 

** MoNAGHAN.-— A bare recital of the state 
of this class of the community, has been con- 
sidered as an unmerited satire on the country, 
and those who have endeavoured to call the 
attention of the public to th« nmclioratiun of 
their situation, have been stigmatized as in- 
cendiaries.*^ 

For further particulars we refer to the 
book, which is written by a gentleman and 
a scholar, and on whicli the strictest re- 
liance may be placed with regard to its 
veracity. It contains nothing extraneous to 
the subject, and will prove a very ac- 
ceptable publication to antiquarians and 
historians. 

The author did not visit any part of that 
quarter of Ireland called Connaught, of 
which we have no account fmm any mo- 
dern traveller. Among the travellers in 
Ireland who are enumerated, in the Pre- 
face, we find no mention made of Mark 
Elstob, who published his Month's Tour 
in 1778, and of" Rambles through Ireland/* 
by a French Emigrant, M. de la Tocnaye, 
in 1790. 



Should Sir Richard's Tour he re-printed, 
we beg leave to suggest that an Index and 
a Map, would be very acceptable additions, 
and that the new edition would appear less 
uncouth, if it were not larded with words 
in capitals, which disfigure the prcseut 
edition. 



To OMj review of Sir John Carr*8 " Tour 
in Holland/' Src. may be added (what wo 
unaccountably omitted), that the book ii 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford, by whom, 
when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, wc be- 
lieve the author was knighted. 

To our review of Sir John's •* Stranger 
in Ireland," in the Supplement befoic- 
mentioned, should have been added, that 
the rid,iculous bombastic account of the 
Irish ladies' *' Port if you please," is a 
fiction, and was probably copied from 
Mrs. Edgeworth's " Castle Rack-Rent." 

Also, that the assertion that there are 
no monkies in Gibraltar is erroneous; 
many apes and monkies inhabit its caverns 
and precipices, and are frequently shot : it 
is thought that these animals are not pro- 
duced in any other part of Europe. We 
refer the curious reader to the wonderful 
paragraphs and reflections p. 97 and 98 of 
that work, relative to petrified fish. and 
plants, to the admirable remarks on the 
" Venus cockle" f Concha veneris J, as spe- 
cimens of the author's consummate know- 
ledge of natural history, and to the men- 
tion of two famous trees, " of the class and 
order decandria tnonogi/nia" and **of the 
cl^sfi pofygamia and order /r2o-ffc/r/,"which 
is all that is said about them, of his pro- 
ficiency in botany. Numberless pretty 
criticisms might be made on " St. Kevin, 
who lived 120 years before he died," and 
on the author's " great uncle" who lived in 
the same manner. For these biographical 
notices we refer to the work. 
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TRAVELS THROUGH THE CANADAa 



Art. v. '^Travels through the Canadas; containing a Description of the Picturesque 
Scenery on some of the Rivers and Lakes : with an Account of the tProductionSt Com- 
snerctf and Inhabitants of those Provinces ; to which is subjoined a Comparative View of 
the Mammas and Customs of several of the Indian Nations of North and South Ame- 
rica. Bjf George Heriot, Esq, Deputy Postmaster- General of British North Ameriom^ 
Illustrated witli Maps and numerous Engravings, from Drawings made at the 
several places by the Author. Richard Phillips. 1S07. 



The spiiit of science is now abroad ; 
it quickens the motions of every, human 
soul, and awakens in every breast that sort 
of curiosity which is equally useful to 
society and honourable for those who feel 
its impulse. The most convincing proof 
of this general love for information, is the 
flourishing state of that part of literature 
which gives us an insight into the manners 
of other nations. This part is inexhaustibly 
fertile \ the changes which years, a succes- 
sion of inileis, and the vicissitudes of power 
and weakness produce in them, render the 
former descriptions that may have appear- 
ed, faithful pictures of the pa&t, but bear- 
ing little resemblance to the present. The 
overflowing of a revolution, like that of 
(he Nilc,1nay, and generally does, after its 
tide has subsided, spread fertility over the 
most barren land. But in such a case the 
very face of nature wears a different ap- 
pearance, new descriptions therefore are 
required, a new field unfolds itself before 
the traveller, and his works, though giving 
an account of a country^ which has perhaps 
beon twenty times described before, may 
still possess the charms and merits of 
novelty. If this part of literature be in- 
exhaustibly teeming, it is not less varied and 
interesting:; it supplies the legislator with in- 
tances of juridical wisdom in foreign lands, 
and offers a rich harvest to the moral and 
natural philosopher. It is not astonishing 
therefore that travels Should crowd upon tra- 
vels, to satisfy the thirst after information, 
and that mistaking their own talents, or 
blindedby the avidity with which the public 
hails the appearance of such productions^ 
many deep observers of men and manners 



should gratify us with their reveries, ortbe 
memorandums in their pocket-books wblUt 
journeying a few miles from their own 
homes. It is true that they are loo fond 
of increasing the general stock of knowledge 
to confine their remarks to the spots they 
have visited, and the customs of their in- 
habitants, but kindly impose upon them- 
selves the arduous task of gathering from 
the works of others as much information as 
will enable them to e;ctend their mental 
peregrinations farther, and prodnce.a tour 
through countries, the soil of which 
they have never trodden. That this is the 
case with many of our modem writers^ 
a reflecting mind will easily discover 
whilst perusing their performances, aod 
comparing them with those of their pre- 
decessors. The more we are disposed to 
expose to deserved contempt such liter- 
ary swindlers, the more do we feel inclined 
to praise those who lavish upon us the 
riches they have laboriously and honour- 
ably acquired j who do not clothe the ob» 
servations of others in iiifi^erent language, 
but spread to our sight the fair fruits of 
experience, and display a degree of talent; 
penetration, and accur^ey equal to the 
importance of the sul^ect of which they 
treat. 

Imagination badished ft-om the pliges of 
histor}', where truth alone mw^ dwelt, finds 
a refuge in those of the traveller. Her 
ornaments, too splendid for the former, 
ought to be allowed to shed a softened 
lustre over the works of the latter : bis 
style ought to vary with the object it de- 
scribes, and ease and elegaoace to form its 
chief chafacienstics. The first requisitost 
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however, are a quick understanding capa- 
ble of seizing at once the different rela- 
tions of things, an active spirit, retentive 
memory, and a clear method. 

After having perused this Tour throngh 
the Canadas, we feel happy in being able 
to range Mr. Heriot among those diligent 
travellers, whose accounts are authentic, 
whose style is pleasing, whose information 
is raried; and who know how to display 
the result of their observations to the 
greatest advantage. That our praise m^y 
not be deemed partial or unfounded, we 
will extract such passages from his work 
as will convey both interest and instruc- 
tion. 

He begins with a description of the 
Azores, and especially of St. Michael and 
Pico, the first of which contains the follow- 
,ing remarkable scenes: 

'* The hot baths are situated in the eastern 
part of the island, and the road leading from 
the capita] thitber, is by Villa Franca j from 
thence it rises by a gradual ascent fo^ about 
twelve miles, until it attains the summit of 
the elevated lands by which these baths are 
environed. The descent into the valley is by 
a steep, narrow, and winding path. This ex- 
traordinary gulph is ahout twelve miles in 
circumference, surrounded by lofty and abrupt 
precipices, and accessible only by three ways, 
cut with labour out of the c\\ff». The aoil 
below is fertile and well cultivated, pixK 
ducinjf copious harvests 0/ wheat and ludiau 
com. The inclosures are adorned with hedge- 
rows of Lombardy poplars, which rise in pyra- 
midal Hhapes, and exhibit a pleasing appear- 
ance. The gloomy faces of the surrounding 
rocks are shaded and varied by evergreens, 
consisting of laurels, myrtles, fayas, pao- 
sanguintro, tamjuas, uvaedeserra, and a num- 
ber of other shrubs and vines. 

" Streams of chryirtalline water, interrupted 
in their downward coui'ge, dash with impe- 
tuosity and foaming litry from rock to rock, 
and collecting in deep stony basins beneath, 
thence issue in serpentine rivulets, which in- 
tersect the valley in a variety of directions, in 
•ome situations rushing on with murmuring 
sound, iu others creeping along with a smooth 
and silver surface. These, together with the 
appearance of the boiling fountains from 
whence clouds of steam are continually thrown 
up ; a lake well stocked with water-fowl, black- 
birds, and other feathered songster of the 
groves enlivening by their melody ; fruits and 
aninatic plants, yielding the most grateful 



odours, contribute to form a combination 
of objects highly pleasing and wildly pic- 
turesque. 

" The valley, which is named Fnmo, con- 
taiiis la number of boiling fountains ; the most 
remarkable of these, the Cauldron, is situated 
upon a small eminence, being a circular basin 
of thirty feet in diameter, whose \rater, boiling 
with ceaseless agitation, emits a quantity of 
vapour. At a few paces distant from hence is 
the cavern Boca de Inferno, throwing Out, for 
a considenible way from its mouth, quantities 
of water, mixed with mud, accompanied by a 
noise like thunder. Around this spot, and 
within the compass of an acre of land, there 
are upwards of a hundred fountains of the same 
kind } and even iu the midst of a rivulet which 
runs by it, are se\'cral of these springs, so hot 
as to be unsupportable to the touch. In otbtrr 
places the sulphureous vapours issue with 
such force from a number of apertures iu tlie 
overhanging cliffs, as to suggest to the fancy 
an idea of the place being inhabited by a thou- 
sand fabled Cyclops, occupied with their bel- 
lows and forges in fabricating thunder. 

' ' The surface of the ground is covered in 
many places with pure sulphur, which has 
been condensed from the steam, and ^hich, 
like hoar frost, is arranged in sharp-pointed, 
stellated figures. 

^ Not far distant from these hot springs 
there are others of a nature extremely cold, 
particulai'ly two, whose waters possess a strong 
mineral quidity, accompanied by a sharp acid 
taste. About half a mile to the weatwaitl of 
this place, and close by the side of a river, 
thei*e we likewise several sulphureous foun- 
tains, whose waters have been used with emi- 
nent success, by persons afflicted i^ith scro- 
phulous disorders. Under the declivity of a 
hill, westward from St. Ann's church, are 
found springs of a similar kind, which are 
much used by the neighbouring inhabitants. 
These flow in currents from a precipice, and 
are some of a hot, others of a cold temperature, 
although only a few feet asunder. 

'< To the westward of these is placed the 
lake, whose circumference is only three miles, 
and whose water is of a greenish colour, being 
powerfully impregnated with sulphur. On its 
north side there is a small plain perforated in 
a thousand places, incessantly emiting sulphu- 
reous exhalations. Thither, during the heat 
of the day, the cattle repair to avoid Iteiug tor- 
tured by flies.'' 

The appearance of that island from the 
sea, and the description of the celebrated 
peak in that of Pico, are perhaps fun jliur 
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to some of ,oiir readers, yet are not uo- 
"woitby of forming one of our extracts. 
The justness of the sentiments expressed 
by the fiuthor, when standin:;' on the sum- 
mit of Pico, will be felt by all those who«e 
hearts beat res|)onsive to the secret but 
forcible inspirations of nature. 

•* The convents and other reli prions eata^ 
blishioent^ placed in variouH situations aloog 
the borders of the islaod, aud constracted of a 
white coloured stone, prodace a pleasing eflect 
nheu viewed from the sea. 

'* The aromatic herbs, trees, and fi-iiits per- 
fume the atmosphere with their sweets *, and 
the breeze thus impregnated becomes, tvhen 
blowing from the* land, highty grateful to the 
mariner in sailing along the shore. After 
bavins; been three weeks at sea, we became 
sensibly impressed by its enlivening influence, 
which sugsrested to recollection the following 
lines in Buchanan's Ode to May ; 

** Tii^is beaiia iiu-u\it insttiix 
** Auns fe^kis perpetuus teiMTj 
** Fa m\'xiia ctunph ientcttc 
** Difficilisy qv/erulique morUy 

'* The island of Pico, from the superior al- 
titude of one of its mountains, is the most rc- 
markublc of all the Azores. 

" From the village of Guindaste to the sum- 
mit of the peak, the distance is stated to he nine 
miles. The road passes through a wild, rugged 
country, which is entirely covered with brnsh- 
WGod. When, at seven o'clock in the morning, 
we arrived at the skirts of the mountain, which 
forms theresriou of the clouds, tlioviud hrcame 
extremely co'.d, attended by a thick mist, the 
thermometer falling to forty-ei'^ht degrees, 
and at eiajlrt o'clock to fo:ty-Rfv»?si. In allud- 
ing to the degrees of cold, I must he under- 
stood to speak relatively, and only with respect 
to its influence on the human frame, which a 
sudden change of twenty-two di ^Tces of tem- 
perature cannot fail to affect. About ten we 
arrived at the boundary of the ancient crater, 
and the sun then acquiring power, the ther- 
mometer rose to forty-eight degrees. This 
appears to have been more than a mile in cir. 
cumfercuce. The southern aud western bonn- 
darics yet remain, bnt those of the north and 
east have given way, and have tumbled down 
the side of the mountain, lu the centre of 
the old crater, a cone of three hundred feet in 
perpendicular height is thrown up, on the 
summit of which is the present mouth. The 
ascent of this is very steep and difficult, aod it 
contaiua several apertures from which smoke 
is amittod. U is formed of a cruit of lava, of 
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the consistence of iron that has beea in i state 
of fusion. 

" At the hour of half past ten we gained tVe 
top of the peak, which is singularly sharp and 
pointed, being about seven paces in leogtb, 
and about five in breadth. The crater is on 
the north side, and below the summit, is sbost 
tweuty paces in diameter, and is contJBnally 
emitting smoke. It is almoatfiUedwitklwrst 
rocks. 

«( From hence jeveral of the aeigbboanB; 
islands are presented to the view. Pico, mm 
from the peak, eahibits Bh appearance so Icrt 
singular than romaatic ; the eastern p^rt riiet 
into a narrow ridge, around which sre inaa| 
ancient volcanoes which have k)ngeessedto 
emit smoke, and several of whose craten 
arc jiow almost concealed by voo<Js vkie" 
have sprung up around them. The bs»iiof 
the peak presents likewise some remaioi of 
smaller volcanoes, whose fires are nvw ex- 
tinguished. The last eruption of the pwk 
which happened in 1718, bttr»t forCbfiroisitt 
side, and destroyed a great part of the fine- 
yarcts. 

"It is on elevated situations like this that 
is felt that influence wl^ich the rast asd «»- 
lK)nuded theatre, at once laid open to cos- 
templation, is capabte of exciting ;— those is* 
spirations of nature, ao eloqaent and so am 
mated; that attractive impulse which sttow* 
the soul to. harmony with her works \ that dn- 
tinctive character which the Creator hssUs- 
printcd on the heart, imnate traces of «1«« 
pefulisr minds are deligfhtedinfeeliafrsBii*' 
the rude and sublime iQasscs prodaced by**' 
plosioBs of the globe, or amid the less 8t«p«»- 
dous ruins of the monnnienti oi hamsn ^■• 
deur. ; The heightof the peak from the ssHs^ 

of the water is about eight thonsand perpts*- 
cnlar feet." 

We will not detain our readers a^iy 
longer in tlie Aisores, but without touchinjf 
at any otl;cr place, notwithstanding tbc 
length of the voyage, transport tbem to 
the shores of Canada, and gratify tw^ 
curiosity with a view of Quebec. A 
reverting to its foundation by ^^^^ 
de CliampUin,' he thus describes H» s*^"*' 
tion : 

" Cape Diamond, the suvafai ^^^ 
montory, rises abruptly 00 the sootn, 
height of three hundred and fifty V^^^\^^ 
iar feet above the river, advances fion> .^^ 
of the banks on the west, and forms the «^ 
de Mer, a small harljour, occupied tor 
purpose of 6hip-bnUdii»g. Somennevcor* 
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^ tobBidm into a valley between the works and 

' the^lieig;ht8 of Abraham ; on the latter there 

are natural elerationsiy which are higher by a 

few feet thanany of the iprounds included within 

the fortification!. 

'< The citadel i» now conntructed on the 
hig^hest part of Cape Diamond, composed of 
a whole baation, a curtain, and half bantion, 
whence it extends along the suinmit of the 
banks towards the north-east, this part being 
adapted with planks, agreeably to the situation 
of 4ht ground. There are towards the south- 
west a ditch, counter-guard, and covered-way, 
with glacis. The works have of late years been 
in a great measure rebuilt, and raised to a pitch 
calculated ^o command the high grounds in 
the vicinity. 

** When viewed from a small distance, they 
exbibit a handsome appearance. A steep and 
rugged bank, about fifty feet in height, termi- 
nates the ditch and glacis on the north, to- 
wi^ds which the ground slopes downwards 
from Cape Diambnd nearly three hundred feet, 
in a distance of about nine hundred yards. 
Along the snmmit of the bank a strong wall of 
atone, nearly forty feet high, having a half and 
« whole flat bastion with small planka, occupies 
n apace of two hundred yards, to Palaoe- 
gate, at which there is a guard>honse. From 
liencc to the nmr worics at Hope-gate, is a dis- 
tance of about three hundred yards. The rocky 
eminence Increases in steepness and elevaticm 
■p fer aa the Bishop*8 palace, near which there 
is a strong battery of heavy cannon^ extend- 
ing a considerable way along the brow of the 
precipice, and commanding the bastion and 
part of the river. Between the edifice now 
mentioned and the lower town, a steep passage 
partly formed by nature, intervenes, over 
which there is a barrier, with a gateway of 
stone, surmounted by a guard-house ; and this 
communication is cither wise defended by 
powerful works of stone, under the palace on 
one side, and on the other stretching upwards 
towards the Government-house, where the 
bank becomes considerably more elevated. 
Tliis building, which is dignified with the ap- 
pellation of Ckateauy or Castle of St. Louis, is 
placed on the brink of a precipice inaccessible, 
and whose altitude exceeds two hundred feet. 
The building is supported by counter-forts, 
rising to half its height, and anitainiug a 
pJtery" 

As tht long description of this city 
would far excee^ the bounds of our re- 
viewsy vre will rapidly mention the most 
remarkable buildings which it contains, 
tod which are but few, as the architects 

Siijjpitmtnt^F^i. Ill, 



seem to have preferred strength and dura- 
bility to elegance* or a due regard to the 
rules of their art« The cathedral church 
of the Catholics is more to be noticed on 
account of its size than its grandeur ; it ia 
capable of containing three thousand per- 
sons, and possesses a good organ. The 
Jesuits' college is the only remains of that 
order which was established in l6ddi and 
died away a few years ago. The edifice is 
composed of three stories, forming nearly a 
square, and its extensive gardens still con- 
tain some of the original woods with which 
the promontory was once covered. This 
college is now- converted into a barrack for 
the troops. The seminary, founded in l669 
by Mr. dePetre, for- the accommodation of 
a certain number of ecclesiastics and 
young students, of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion* is still applied to the same pur- 
pose, atid since the destruction of the 
Jesuits is become the chief establishment 
of that kind in the province. A Pro- 
testant metropolitan church, and a hduse 
for the courts of Uw have been lately 
erected, and form the principal ornaments 
of Quebec, being built with the best ma- 
terials, and executed in a neat and hand- * 
some style. The streets of this city are 
uneven, on account of its situation, nar- 
row, and few of them are paved. Stones 
are the materials of which the houses are 
composed j the roofs are generally made 
of boards, and the furniture and accom- 
modatious are plain and devoid of taste. 
The lower town occupies the ground 
gained at the foot of the promontory by - 
mming, and the construction of wharfs. 
The breadth of the channel here is about a 
mile, its depth thirty fathoms, and the 
anchorage is safe and good. The number ' 
of inhabitants at Quebec, and the suburbs 
of St. John and St. Rock, amounts to fift^n 
thousand. . 
'The ninth chapter of this work is full of 
the most interesting and important in for* 
mation, on the commerce of Canada, the 
fur trade, paper money, seigneuries, rights 
of their proprietors, mal-administration of 
finance during the French government,-— 
and on the state of Canada tit its conquest, 
progressive improvements, revenue, yearly 
equipment and transport in the fur trade, 
voyageurs, their hardiness, and mode of life, 
&c. This single chapter ia perhaps more 
F 
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instructive than half the common Wooks of 
travels that are every day intrtided upod 
the public.' llie causes of the deplorable 
Atateof this vaUiable country, \^hiUt under 
the Fiench dominion, are well explained; 
it was neplectcd on account of the report 
V hich sj)rcad itself at an early period over 
tile parent kingdom, that it contained oo 
m'ncs, and the sole objects for commerce 
became fish and furs. New France there- 
fore fell into disrepute before the qualities 
of its soil, and .the production which it 
ii)ii;ht bring forth were known^ and a cou- 
•i terable time elapsed before a proper spot 
ivas chosen for sctUing. The thoughtless- 
ness of the new comers led them to clear 
lands; and plant them with grain without 
having previously ascertained whether they 
%oiild repay their toils with harvests. 
AVhen disappointed in their expectations, 
they forsook the buildings they had erected, 
and removed to another spot.— The pro- 
vince of Acadia* now Nova-Scotia, was 
tlured among adventurers who soon ex- 
hausted the treasures which its extensive 
forests contained, by destroying their wild 
inhabitants, for no other design but that 
cf amusement, and ofexercising address in 
the chace. 

The colonists in Canadawere men driven 
by poverty from their native land, and 
-desirous of acquiring fortunes which would 
enable them to re-appear in affluence 
among those who had witnessed their indi- 
gence. The produce of the chace supplied 
them with the means of becoming quickly 
rich; it is not astonishing therefore that 
their improvident avidity should have soon 
exhausted that sburce of wealth, and 
taught the Indians the real value of their 
furs ; thus in the words of our author^ 

*< Considerable fortunes were made with 
rapidity ; but they were almost as qnickly dissi- 
puted H8 they had beeu. acquired ; like those 
luuvingr hills, which iu the sandy deserts of 
^Sia, or of Africa, arc drifted and deposited by 
the wbirlwiitdsi, and which poasessiug no con- 
siitefic}', or solidity, are by the Same cause 
agaiu as suddenly dispersed.** 

Among the chief causes of the languish- 
ing state of tiafie in this colony, the follow- 
ing is etiumeraled : — 

*• The company of the West Indies, to wliom 
was conccdtnl the domain ofthe French islands, 
was pcriAitied td drCttjaie there a small coin, 



whosepofuber W9s 90t tocafVDosdt^ Tslue of 
a huadrcd thoiiuad icancii^ a»d, whos^ aie is 
au^ other country waf er^hibiM* 6ut.diffir 
culties arising fron^ tbe waiU .of sperie, ih» 
council pubUshed a decr^ by whi(h it vss 
ordained, that this coll^ fmd all other mooe^ 
which was in circuUtioii iu Fraacc, shoaU 
not only be used im the islands, bat akff ia lbs 
provinces on the coatinent, on aiiginenft>a{tbs 
1 value one-fonrth. Th« decree ei^oiaedthst 
all notes of hand, ^i»i|nU, unrchaseS, sad 
payments, should be' maOe by every persoa 
without exception, ^X the ratp of ewhtagf 
thus settled. 

" This regulation te^xled, in its tJiecntios, 
to occasion many di£&cnlti^ , The inUwlattt 
of Canada found 2ft tl»at period inejqjrcMihte 
embarvasttment, not only in the psysseit oi 
the troops, but for all othercxpences of gurerBr 
ment. The funds remitted fof this parp^ 
ft«m France, generally arrived loo late; •ad'^ 
was necessary, on the first of January, to pay 
the officers and soldiers, and to satis^ other 
charges not less indispensable. To olnUte 
the most urgent occasions, the iatcudaut, 
with the concurrence of the conaeil, wwi 
notes, instead of money, observing slways tbe 
proportional augmentation ofthe valoc of the 
coin. A proces-verbnl w«c aooordtogly inaied, 
and by vhrtue of an ordinance of the goreraor- 
general and intendant, there was stampea or 
each piece of thia paper money, which wms 
card, ito value, the signatnre of the tiessurer, 
an imprcwion ofthe iiniM of Fraoee, sad us 
sealUig wax, tkoM of tlw gorstMrnod iiCM- 
dant. 

« Thia speciea of n«Micy didaot •^^^'^ 
incircnlation, and cavda were «gaia ■•''Jjr 
to, on which new impreaaiosis wen cagrsicd. 
Those ofthe value of four Uvies and »p«rd% 
were signed by the intenaant, who was sstisiiol 
with distinguishing the others by a psiticuisr 
mark. Thows which were sa livres sad oP' 
wards, the governor-general fbrmerty signW' 
In the beginning of autumn all the cards were 
brought to the tieasurer, who pve lor tfceir 
value bills of exchanjge on the treasaier-riio* 
ral ofthe marine, or oA his deputy at Roch^ 
fort, on account Ofthe eitpenees ofthe ctt»si"« 
year. Such cards aa were spoilsd wefe a« 
again used 4n cirenteUon, and ^Htt bvfot 
agreeably to a prucea-verbal lor that p«r« 
pose. ' 

** Whilst the bilk of «x«han|e^»Bti»J|»^ 
be faithfully paid, the. <?ards wet e prefcrt«« .^ 
money ; but when that puoctoatity ▼■• 
coutiiiued, they vrei*e no longer brought 10 
treasurer, and the intendant had much fraiv 
less trouble in eudeavouriug io recsW ^^ . 
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mhich he htA bmmciI. Ufa vucocmotb, In bttter 
to d«4r«)r Hife floeoNdry ttpcMM of tlie punm- 
teent, werr obliged tbiflfllie iiew ciu^ every 
^Cftr, try wb!c1i itteitDt they beoame iO mtttti- 
ylfed thftt tbeir t- sinf! wts aniriliittted, mnd no 
)>«t«dn woulil receive tbeih in payment. Com- 
meree, by thisiiijuclicfons system of finnncc, 
Vas entirety denngefl; and the Ineonvmiencc 
%aTw«tAdnefaa lbeigfat,/tfiat in 1713, tb^in- 
^Vabitatttt^propoiedto \itie one half, provided 
the* government wonM pay them the other in 
moni^. 

^ The coitamerce nf the colony wm, in 1706, 
carried on with a fund of six hundred and fifty 
tfiousaiid Itrreir, 96,000!. iterling, which for 
veveraf yean .afterwards did 'not much auf. 
tticot. This snm dlstl^bQted among thirty 
thonsind inhahitmtf , toM m«* ^^sxk Tuem in 
affluent circitmstanreft, nor afford them the 
tneans ' of purchasing the merchandise of 
France. The greatest part of them were there- 
^re almost in a state of nature ; particularly 
they whose residence was in the remote set- 
tlements. Even the surplus of their produce 
«nd stocic they were nnahle to rcII to the in- 
liabitants of the towns, because in order to 
•ubsist, the latter were necessitated to cultivate 
farms of their own. 

**ThnB fell the credit of the colony; and 
in falling, it occasioned ihe ruin of commerce, 
which in 17o9, consisted only of furs of an in- 
ferior qualit J*.** 

Tbe account 91AK author gives of the 
^viiioD of Ui^ tmoDg the first settlers in 
Canada, and of tbe rights granted to the 
c w erg of these poriiom coDveysa consider- 
Mit' share nf infommfioDy the principal 
liesdi of nrhi^h we will select f>r the im- 
prttrement of our readers. As the passage 
would be too long for iln extract, we will 
explain the meaning of tbe original in as 
few wprds as we possibly can. 

Canada, on the arrival of the Freuch, 
was loaded with unbounded forests, and 
property was granted in extensive lots, 
caUed seigruurks* Each of these con- 
tained from one hundred to five hundred 
square miles, and was divided into smaller 
tracts, onA freehold lease to the inhabitants. 
TJMse tracts, or portions^ consisted of three 
{|cres in breadth, and from seventy to eighty 
ID depth. The proprietory of the seigneu- 
rie$ were authorized to hold courts, and 
sit as judges in what is termed haute and 
bMS$eju9ticf\ in which all crimes committed 
within tbeir jurisdiction, murder and trea- 
foos excepted^ were included. At every 
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change of freehold tenant, the ijew "pur- 
chaser was bound to pay a Bum cqnal to a 
fifth part oi the purchase money to the 
srifTfirurt or to the kinrj^ut K tlnsfioc nv4« 
paid immediately, it was reduced to oue- 
ei'jrht. When an estate fell bv inbcriiance 
to a new possessor, he was by law exen)ptcd 
from the fine. The revenues of the sc/^- 
vffirs were derived fmm the yearly rent 
of their lands from lots and ventes, or a fine 
on the disposal of property held under 
them, and from griit-mills. -That rent 
was inconsiderable, each person paying in 
money, grain, or other produce, only from 
five to twelve livres per annum. 

l^bd the estates of ihcicigncurs rcmaia- 
ed entire, they might have risen to a state 
of comparative opulence; but being di- 
vided between tbe different cMldven of a 
family, they dwindled away ahuost imper- 
ceptibly. The portion of the eldest * son 
retained the nam^ of seigveurus^ and the 
rights attached to it, and the other partiti- 
ons were denominated fiefs. Their tenants 
follow the example of their supei iors, par eel 
out their small tracts of land, and it is not 
uncommon to find a house belonging to 
several proprietori. , 

The number of teigneuries now existing 
in Canada rises above a hundred, and that 
at Montreal, is the richest and most pfo- 
ductive; it belongs to the seminary of St. 
Sulpicius. The next in value is that of 
the Jesuits ; and some of the domiciliated 
savages hold in the province lands in the 
right oi seigneurs. The power of patronage 
to the church was not attached to any of 
the seigneuriest it was confined to the 
bishop alone. 

The salaries granted to the officers in 
the civil department, were so low as not to 
enable them to support the dignity of their 
stations. That of the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
Governor and Liejutenant-gencral of Ca- 
nada, in 1758, amounted only to the small 
sum of 9721. Is. 8d* sterling; out of which 
he was to clothe, maintain, and pay a guard 
for himself, consistiu'^ of twb sergeants and 
twenty-five soldiers; 5I4l. Us. sterling 
sufficed to pay the whole of the officers of 
justice and police, and the total sum dedi- 
cated to the various branches of civil power 
did not exceed 35091. 8". sterling. 

The cupidity aftd imprudence of the 
Canadians is strongly iUustratcd by the 
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following instance of their mistaken po- 
licy. 

** GioMng was firat discovered id the woods 
of Canada in 17I8. It was froiu this country 
exported to Canton, where its quality was pro- 
nouoccd to be' equal to that of the ginseng 
procured in Corea, or in Tartary; and a pound 
of (his plant, which before sold in Quebec for 
twenty pence, became, when its Talue was once 
ascertained, worth one pound wid teopeace 
sterling. The export of this artide alone Is 
said to have amounted, in 1759, to twenty 
thonsand pounds sterling. Bitf the Canadians, 
eager suddenly to enrich themselves, reaped 
ikis plant ia May, when it should not have 
been gathered until September; and dried it in 
fyveiffl, woen itt inotflrnre stiouid imv« ^•^M 
gradnaUy evaporated in the shade. This fatal 
mistake, arising from cupidity, -and in some 
measure from ignorance, ruined the sale of 
their ginseng among the only people upon 
earth who are partial to its use, aAd at an early 
period cut otf from the colony a new branch of 
trade which under proper regulations^ might 
have been essentially productive.** 

The flourishing slate of Canada since it 
became part of the British empire in Nonh- 
America, vrill appear in the most satisfac- 
tory light from the following estimate :— 

*< The qnantity of grain exported from Ca^ 
fiada in 1 809, was one million and ten thousand 
bushels of wheat, of flour thirty-eight thous- 
and barrels, and of biscuit thirty-two thousand 
cwts. The number of vessels engaged in the 
export of these and other productions of the 
colony, was two hundred and eleven ; the quan- 
tity of tonnage was near thirty-six thousand, 
and the nnmlter of sailors was one thousand 
eight hundred and fi.ty. 

** The exportsfrom Canadaconstst of wheat, 
and ot her grain, flax-seed, beef and pork, 
butter and lard, soap and candles, grease and 
tallow, balsaui, ale, porter, essence of spruce, 
salmon dry and pickled, hsh-oil, timber, plank, 
boards, hemp, horses, cattle, sheep, pot and 
pearl-ashes, utensils of cast iron, furs of vari- 
ous descriptions, castoreum and ginseng. The 
articles amounted in value, in the year men- 
tioned above, to five hundred and sixty-three 
thousand four hundred 5»Ottnds sterling. 

" The imports were, wine of various kinds, 
rum, Bug£ir, mela^ses, coffee, tobacco, salt, 
coals, and ditfereut articles of the manufacture 
of Great Britain." 

The establishment of the Company of 
the Ngrth-wcut for the fur trade, is not of 
older date than. 17b ?, when Mr. Mactavitli 



of MonfiTSi!, formed wn nssockiionet 
i sevefal metrhanH ^f tl»t pHec, fcr tte 
purpose of dernfltig' from this btao^h of 
cpramerce greater advantfl^ than had 
' hitherto been reaped. The accomit of the 
Company's voi/agenrs, and ihcir canoes^ h 
too curious to be passp,cl over in silence. 

<< The oompmiy tfadsof to Ike aoitk-wot 
sends every "fmt^ to the posU m Uke Supe^ 
rior, about fifty canoes losdedvitb mffcWa- 
dise. These are disp&tchcad aboil the befifl- 
nlng of May, from La Ohm, a distaaee ofnise 
miles above Montreal.' Tht cmmesvtfffioeA 
of the bark of the Mreb tr«v Mulcltsely lised 
with thip rihs, made of* tomgb wood. The 
seams mrt sewed wkh radioal fibrai esBed 
watape, and iUy are 'aJterwatds eV^Utf 
covered over with gum, to eMfiwde the tshr. 
The bottom of the vewel ia nesrly flat> m 
sides arc rounded, and either «nd Itnm^ti^ 
in asharp edge. Thei*riceof erne o£th«*5* 
about twelve pounds sCwWn^; «**'**»*'**!5^ 
ed to contain, on the p«e4Uius^6ya«e ^'^tIt 
it is destined, a weigbt e«|«al to tint whwi 
f>llaws; sixty.five pieces of merchsndiie, « 
ninety pounds each 5 eight men^-eack weigiiiil 
at least one hundi-ed and sixty pounds; tef* 
gage allowed to these men, at ferty pound* 
each, together with the weight of their piw»i^ 
ons. The whole cargo of a eaaocis, the w|w^ 
not less than eight thousand' three koadfrf 
and ninety pounds, exclusive of two oiWfltfci 
to cover the goods, a sail and an ax^ » toviaf 
line to drag the can<>e up the rapi<k, a kettle 
spunge to bail out the wmter imbibed ^y *** 
age; with gum, baik,.watap«, and aleiMih^ 
repairing any injury which may be s«ttsia«d 
on the voyage. The men arc engaged st Moo- 
treal four or five months before they setosl o" 
their journey, and receive in advance tneff 
equipment, and one-third of their Wages. E«^ 
4nan holds in his hand a laige paddle } asd the 
canoe, although loaded within six inches of 
the gunwale, is made to move sloag w»* 
wonderful expedition. The ro^gevs or a^ 
gatorsi, are of constitutions the strongest sbo 
most robust, and they are at an early penjw 
inured to the encounter of hardship*- TW 
fare on which they subsist is penurioai snfl 
coarse (chiefly the grease of the bear, •» 
meal, or coarse flour, made from Indian corn;. 
Fortified by habU against apprehensioo "y" 
the species of diflieulties and perils with irbi« 
they are about to struggle, they enter oe twr 
toils with confidence and hope. WbiW »«^ 
ing along the surface of the stream, they 9m 
in alternate strains the songs and »^"J^^ 
their coiyitry, and cauw the desolate 
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the buiki of the Outeousb, to tttomud with 
Ike Toftce ol cheerfnlacM. Tbey adept (n 
rowing) tbeir gtnkn to the cadenoe of their 
-otraiBty and redoable their efforts by makiiig 
then to time. In (^bragging the cmaoes up the 
jrapida, great care it nccesuiry to prevent them 
from •trikiag againat rocki, the materials of 
which they are composed being slight and 
easily damaged. When a canoe receives an 
iignry, the aperture is stopped with gam, 
melted by the heat of a piece of bnming char- 
coal. Fibres of bark, braised^ and mois|tened 
with gnm in a liqnid state, are applied to 
larger apertnres ; a linen rag is pnt over the 
'whole, and its edges cemented with gnm. 

<* The total nnmher of aMn contained in 

the 'canoes, amonnts nanally to abont three 

linmdred and seventy-three, of which three 

Irandred and §fty ara navigators, eigbtcco 

aure guides, and five are clerks. When arrived 

Sit the grand dep4t, on Lake Superior, part of 

^theae a s c en d as Ihr as the Rainy Lake, and they 

nvs usually abaent Irom Montreal about five 

months. The guides are paid for this service 

'thirty-seven pounds sterling, and are allowed 

liesidea a suitable equipment. The wages of 

tW person who sits in the front of the canoe, 

ami of him whose office it is to steer, are about 

twenty-one pounds sterling each ; those of the 

other men, about twelve pounds ten shillings 

of the s;vne money. 

« To i^neh man a blanket, shirt, and pair of 
trowaers »*« 'supplied ; and all .are maintained 
by their em|]doyers during the period of their 
engagesMnt. The advantage of trafficking with 
the savages, is .likewise permitted; and some 
indhiduals procu.ve, by this means, aprolit 
amounting to more *bao double their pay.** 

We will now give tf short sketch of their 
Toyage, without inclu<I;Dg the descfiptions 
•f the different parts vhich they visit, 
though teeming with interest, and elegantly 
written, as they would pass the bounds of 
s review. 

From La Chine the voyagers repair, with 
their fleet of canoes, to St. Ann's* where 
the course of the river is so interrupted 
that they are compelled to unload. While 
ascending the Outaonais, thej meet with 
the raptds, and draw their canoes to the 
shore, except one, ^hich they join in drag- 
ging up, and lodge in a place of security. 
•At night they encamp on the islands upon 
the borders of the river. On the north- 
east shore, about sixty miles higher up 
than the falls called Les Chats, they reach 
the mini of the ol4 French fort, Coulogne ^ 



sixty miles further, that of Dcf«n j and at 
a distance of two hundred and seventy- 
two miles from the latter. Point an Bap- 
t£me, where such persons as have never 
travelled thus fiir are plunged into the 
waters of the Outaouais,*an ordeal from 
which they may he exempted by paying a 
fine. About one hundred and twenty 
miles from Point au Bapt^me, they leave 
on their right the great branch of the Ou- 
taouais, flowing from Lake Tamiscaming* 
and proceed through the smaller branch, 
the dtsumce of thirty-six milesp when the 
fall of Parcsseiix opcas on their sighl^^ 
Twenty-fiVe miles farther, they waltc along 
a carrying place of eight htiTtdred paces, 
named Premier Portage Musique, cross a 
lake of nearly the same extent,^ and enter 
on the second Portage Musiquc, nf tNvelve 
hundred paces. From hence to the source 
of the smaller branch of the Outaouais, 
the distance is thirty miles. On quitting 
this river, they proceed by a portage of 
twenty acres to the winding stream, named 
Chauss^e de Caster, some of whose sinu- 
osities are avoided by two other portages 
of five hundred paces each. They then 
enter Lake Nipissinf;, fifty miles long, and 
whose discharge into Lake Huron, thtongh 
a course of a hundred and eight miles is 
called French River, oh whrch there is a 
carrying place. They then navigate their 
canoes along the northern coast of Lake 
Huron, ainl pursue their route to* the cas- 
cades ef St. Mary. 

** In trmvelling to the north-west, hy the 
Ontaoaais river, the distance from Montreal 
to the ttppcr end of Lake Haron, is nine hno- 
dred miles ; the jonniey may be performed, in 
a light canoe, in the space of about twelve 
Csys; and in heavy canoes, in less than three 
weeks. 

** About one-third of thejnen winter in the 
rea'dte territories, darjng which they are occu- 
pies' in the chase, and fur this service their 
wagt 8 and allowance are doubled. The other 
two- thirds arc engi^^ lor one or two years, 
and hi we attached to them about seven ban- 
drrd II dian women and children, maintained 
at the (Txpence of the company. The chief 
orcnpati on of the latter, is to scrape and clean 
the parch ments, and to make up and arrange 
the packa^TCs of peltry. 

'' At ths portages, where waterMls and ca- 
taracts ohl]%'e them to unload, the men unite 
in aiding eaah other t9 convey the canoes and 
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l^»odt Bc it)a« Ui« Utid, by carryint; the farmer 
upun tl|c ihoyldcu's of »]X or eij^Ut men, so^ 
the latter upon tUc back. A package of mer« 
<rhandisc fornifi a loud for ooe mau, apd iu aus- 
taiut'd by a belt, v, lUch be places orer bis furc- 
bead. 

** Tbe period of eng^cmcRt for tbe clerics 
is "five or scTcn years, during wbirb the whole 
(»f the pay of each is no more than' one ban- 
died pounds, together with clofhi*ig andboani 
When tlie term of indenture is expired, a clerk 
il either admitted to a share in the company, 
Or has a salary of lr«m one hnodred to three 
liundred pounds per tnBam» until an oppor- 
tunity of a mure ample proYiaion presents 
itself 

" Tbe guides, who pei'form likewise the 
functions of interpreters, receiTe, besidea a 
quantity of goods, a salary of about eighty- 
five pounds per annum. Tbe foremen and 
atecrsmen, who winter, bare nbout fifty 
pounds sterling ; and tbcy who arc termed the 
middle men in the canoes, have about eighteen 
pounds sterling per annum, with their clothing 
and maintenance. 

** The number of people usually employed 
in tbe nortfi^west trade, and in pay of the com- 
pany, amounts, eiLClnsifre of savages, to twelve 
hundred and seventy or eighty men, fifty of 
whom are clerks, eleven hundred and twenty 
are canoe men, and thirty-five are guides. 

« Tbe beaver. Kkin is, among the savages, 
the medium of barter ; and ten beaver-skins 
are given for a gun, one for a pound Qf powder, 
and one for two pounds of glass beads. Two 
martin-skins are equal in value to one beaver- 
skin, and two beaver to one otter-skin.^* 

The following chapter is filled with mat- 



ter of the highest interest; and we are 



sorry to be obliged to withhold the infor- 
mation which it contains from our readers, 
but v.2Lnt of room will not allow us lo ia« 
Bert nK>ie than the heads of it It trcais 
of the former state of colonial govern* 
ment — the introduction of the crimipal 
code of Eii^^land — Uie Quebec bill«-«the 
new constitution — gives a sketch of that 
system — of the division of Canada into 
provinces, and of these into counties.—* 
It lays before us the advantages of CanadiaB 
settlers, the state of society, the nannerB 
and character of the inhabitants, or land- 
holders, the niode of qleuriog Unds, the 
acquisition of property, the seigneuriett 
the vaiious produge uf soiis, and their otd* 
tivation« Fiooi thence it kadt na to 
Upper Caiiada» and gives im^u ftocouot of 



tbe-oeU, the caoseu of iU long dimtion/ 
tbe method of iravieUfDg id ^ winter* the 
roads aadhoiueB of lliaft CDontry^ 

The three handvcd aod^tfty^nhie pagff 
that foHow (the whole volnvie eansistsof 
six hundred and tvro) ore eqwllf ridi is 
information, efpecially thai nKiichitlikt 
tx) the Americans im' general," ^ liwj«»J«# 
the Mexican*, Cariiiae, Brtizillam, arid (be 
Peruvian empire. The Jast diapt^r con- 
tains an interesting diMeitakion on thfr 
origin of language, in 'wbidi our author 
proves that Indian tonnes majbearran^ 
under rules of gmmmar/ and gi^estpeci' 
mens of four dLfiiBre(ytitfn«Mg^> ^ ^ 
are conipelled to pi^s throtrgh ttfch^ i*i(J«' 
and teeming field -wfthout gartrcriof any 
portion of the tvealtk H eontiifn», «« ^7 
be allowed, at the *tid of ow jonmey td 
snatch the last opportunity of phieking 
some instruction, hekn» me bid it a re- 
luctant adieu. We will, the»^fore, select 
some of the examples fi^Mfl the AlgoD<jqii» 
language. 



Abae winikan 

Abinont-chen 

Alouin « 

Amik - - • 

Alim 

Awott^ 

AUmouse 

Ai^ekonet 

Agackouetott 

Alxsanape 

Ante, or iSankema 

Assjn 

Arimk 

Babeloucbins 

Cbay^ 

Cbimau 

Cbimautk^ 

Dibie kijisi 

Dibikat 

Entayauk 

Emaada 

Gaomink • » 

Ickoue, or lekqueia 

Ickouessena 

Irini - r . 

In 

Inini 



The brain. 
Iitfaat. 
A ball. 
A beaver. 
A dog. 
That way. 
A little dog. 
A large batfbet. 
A email batcbet 

Man. 
Tea,^««»indesa. 

A atone. 

It is of conseqncnct. 

Children. 

It is dope. 

A canoe. 

To build boats or csnoei 

The mooo* 

Night. 

It is f . 

liay KoM. 

On the other fidt^ 

Wospaii. 

Agiri. , 

NaUon, tiih^, P^P**' 

Yes. 

Map. 



Tills dictionarf of the^AlgooqwJ" ^^^^t 
contains an immeme number of wf*f 
with their tignificatton, to wfaieh ire refer 
oar readers. 

After. peruMBg (he foregoiog exti«c^* 
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^e trust our reader? w91 ileeni our eeme of 
Ibe value of Ihii wbrk. feunded 6ii truth; 
and yet wc hare not laid before their eyet 
tiM va^X ititerefetiDft f»arts» which 4wiere 
iDOftDy too long to be inserted in a re** 
vieir#tai]dt«oexoeUent to be curtailed. — 
The fear of being r.ccuaed of partiaTity 
caiKiot Hctuate tbose ^hi are totally unac- 
c}tfaiutod with the author of the book 
which they. praise, and who speak nothing 
but the real aeBtijaents to which its merits 
gave bit th. . We, therefore^ prunouace the 
Travels lhro«2h theCauadas, the best work 
of this Qatuiipi in our opinioo, yrbich has 
(or many years appeared to increase the 
stores of knowledge. It is far superior to 
all the tours published by our modern 
travelLers ^ it is not a collection of notes 
hastily takem -uncouth, unimportant in 
themselves^ and dressed in the most com- 
mon-*pIace language, it is a treasuie of in- 
formation iahonously ac<iiiired» not super- 
ficial but deepv not heaped up with a mi- 
serly care, but generously laid open to the 
public, and duiplayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Our author, unlike the generality 
9f tourists, has not skimmed over his sub- 
ject j he has allowed observation a sut&- 



ciefit time to'ieap a rith harvest. Their 
works may be comj>ared to th<* efler^ 
vescence produced by the union of an acid 
with an earth; his to the brilliant, regular, 
and solid crystal, which result frotu that 
union when a certain period has been suf- 
fered to elapse. His style is florid, but not 
luxuriant; simple, when describing sim* 
pie objects; strong and animated, when 
painting the sublime landscapes of nature, 
the wilds of North-America,- the cataract* 
of its majestic rivers, or the cbaracler of 
its uncivilised inhabitants, and the works 
of the Europeans, and of those who hare 
submitted to their yoke. Mr. Heriot^s re- 
marks are just, opportot^e, and true; and 
the numerous and elegant engravings, with 
which his book is strewed, and the designs 
of which he supplied, as well as the map 
of the Canadas which accom.pany them^ 
do him the greatest honour as an artist. 

We shuuUi sincerely rejoice, did any 
future work of Mr. Heriot give us a new 
opportunity of fulfilling the m^wt pleasant 
duty of an impartial revicwei, that of iloin^ 
justice, and grantiugadue tribute of praiM 
to real merit. 
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Art. Vhr^Leitfn from En^and, ijf Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, TramlaUd 
from the Spanish* In Three vols. l9mo. Pp. 1 100. Longman and Co. 



We have attentively perused " these 
*rell-written, inbtrucilve, and amusing 
volumes, of which wc shall give an impar- 
tial account, wiih spcrcimens selected so as 
to enable the reader to judge for himself 
whether the work doei not merit his further 
consideiatitf^n. No reviewing critic has any 
'ight to give a sco)ie to his own opinions, 
and to endeavour to- appear as an original 
>vritef, and noAiing can more display the 
difference betweeu the real man of letters 
and the shallow pretender, than the manner 
iu which this task i« perfuimed. 

In the fourth nunUier of Dr* Aikiu*s 
Athemtump is a paj^eron Review^ to wliich 
we beg leave to refer, as containing rules 
for criticism,.- which appear t«( ua iwxll 



worthy of attention. One of these rulef 
is: — ** The critic ought to be entiiely 
ignorant of the author nho com es before 
him, except so far as he is au author, or 
makes known his profession and designa- 
tion in his title-page, and he should never, 
on the strongest ground of popdlar report, 
assign a work to a writer who has not avowed 
it. If he does not ]>reiix his name, he has, 
pfobabty, a good reason for not doing it, 
and the fevlewer has nu right to viul&te his 
secret.' 

*We areso'well iatisfied of the truth and 
propriety of all the rules for criticism given 
in the above-mentioned e8sav,that we shall 
always endeavour to follow them. Accoid- 
ingly we do not hesitate to otert ibat this 
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book was not written by a SfMoiard: and 
this assertion it founded on the intcraal^ 
evidence of the book itself, at well as on 
our knowledge of the slender talents for 
such observations as are therein made* and 
for writing* which' the Spaniards posseti. 
The title might with more acenracj have 
been ** Letters from an Englishman in 
Lfondon to his countryman abroad/* For 
we'believt that^ none but an Englishman 
could have made such remarks* and that 
no foreigner can perfectly understand them. 
After saving thos much, it would be ridt- 
culous to cavil at the name of EtprieU^t 
which is no -wise Spanish, no more than 
Don Juan Bull, This work* will probably 
be re- printed, and we shall then be pleased 
to see a new title without an untruth, for 
which there is not the smallest occasion. 

We shall now commence our ralatioa of 
the contents of these volumes. The first 
contains twenty*six Letters, of which six 
describe the journey from Falmouth to 
London through Truro, Exeter, Dor- 
chester, and Salisbury; the remaining 
twenty are all from London. 

As the style is perfectly correct, and 
bears evident marks of being that 6f an 
experienced scholar, there is no need of 
oitf making long quotations merely as spe- 
cimens of that style, to that we shall select 
only such as may entertain and inform our 
readers* and inspire them with a desire to 
read the whole work, The^e extracts are 
of course unconnected, and being, indi- 
vidually short, may be considered as a 
small part of an argumentative index. 

The first letter is dated April \¥H. The 
heath which extends, with casual intermp- 
tions, from Bagshot to Egham, not Urn 
than fourteen miles, is crossed. 

« Nothing bat wild sheep, that run as 
fleetly an bounds, are scattered over this dreary 
desei't ; flesh there is none ou these wretched 
crentures ; but those who are only half-starved 
on the heath, prqdace good meat when fatted ; 
all the flesh, and all the fat being laid on, aa 
graziers speak, vatw^ it is equhralent in teader- 
nets to lamby and in flavour to mutton, and 
has fame accordingly in the metropolis. 

" At Stainia we crossed the Thames, not by 
a new bridge, now for the third time built, bat 
over a craxy wooden one above a century old. 
The river here divides the two counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey } and the magistrates 



npoa the noiiMsit j el baiMiag a 
bridgi^ ^d net agree exactly as to itssitas^ 
tioBi aach ooUaated awterials^ baildiQ|;t 
half bridge firoM ita respeetive bank, bat ^ 
opposite to the other.*^ 

We must refer to the book for t> rs- 
maiuder of the history of this missed>ridge, 
as well as for what our author says ali^at irso 
bridges, especially of the great Subderiand 
bridge, of which the span is S&fi feet, snd 
the height loa The acconnt c)Dds thus : 

** It is cmrkms thai this cxeer tiik ittprofe- 
ment, as every novelty la calle 1 in Engisn^ 
■honld have been introduced \rj the aotorioti 
politician, Paine, who came ovo: from America, 
upon this speculation, and ei^ibited oac u a 
show upon the dry ground in ^^ondon. 

«* The country on the Lond sn side of StaJnei 
hasoncebeen a forest; but bss now no otkt 
wood remaining than a few ^bbeti, on one of 
which, according to the batbaroaa cmatom of 
this country, a crimuial Was bsa|inf io 
chains.** 

The hint of the expreisif n about wooA, 
is probably Uken from a ciicunslancetlnt 
occurred a few years ago. A boose sirf 
grounds were advertised to be sold, withi 
hanging wood, pompously set forth. A 
person who wished to purchase thcia, ^j 
to view the premises, hot could net m 
the wood. On applying to khe auctioneer, 
the answer was» "My dear Sir, be ctun, 
you must have overlooked IhatmestumWe 
little jewel the gaUows, an the north ^ 
of the paddock ; and if thai is oat ahW"J 
wood, I don't know what is.** 

Don Manuel arrirea inLondon^ABi oi 

St. Paors church, aaya* 

« The sight oC thia ^y arfJ* »»*?* 
rather provoked thaa pleased as-sbIm 
another conflagration slmnld toy Wo^ ^ 
ashes, the Londoners wi\| never fiurlyseetlwir 
own cathedral Except^ St FMer's (at Rooie.i 
here U beyond coasparli^ the finest teaipfe >■* 
Cbriatendom, and It la even more ridicaUmsl! 
misplaced than the bridge of S***^*: 
Madrid) appaara, wh^ the anaks bsf«df«tf 
up the Maa^aaarea.** 

This it an unbecoming remark fr » 
Spaniard i he mnst have known that tw 
little river above-mentioned, is in sumfliw 
ahnost dry. but in winter is very mucn 
swollen by the melting of the sno**, ^fl 
by the almoet unceasing raini during nfco 
six weeks in the manthi of Ndvembw ano 
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Decf mher. He h» omitted the stad^tn^ 
jokeftbou.t lellfTHr tiK Wiilge re bar %ater. 
On file proclamation of the peMe in 
April* 1802, the Don obser^^» 

" The theory of the ceremony, for this 
eeremony, tike en En^iih suit at law^, !• 
founded oh n Action, it, that the Lord )f ayor 
of I^odon, nod tile people ef London, fiKKl 
people! beinif wholly ifoomat of what hu 
heen (oin; on, Che Khi^ tends officitliy to 
ecqnnint them that he hat made peace ; ac- 
cordiagly the gatas at Teraple-har, which di- 
vide Ix>adonand Wtttminitery and which ttand 
open day and nighty are on thit occasion 
doted \ and Garter, kin; at armt, with all his 
heraldic peers, ridet np to them, and knockt 
loudly for admittance. The Lord Mayor, 
mounted on a charger, it ready on the other 
tide to demand who it there. King Garter 
then announcet himself' and his errand, and 
requires permission to ^ass and proclaim the 
good hews *, upon which the gates are thrown 
open. The poorest brotherhood in Spain 
makes a hotter proeesnicta on its festival. - 

** A very remarkahJe accident took place in 
our tight. A man on the top of a church was 
leaning against one of the stone nras which 
ornament the balnttrade $ it fell| and crushed 
a penon'btlov. A T«rk might idate this 
ttory in proof of psredtttinalioii.** 

This wat theNe# Cfanrcb, in (he Strand ; 
the yooDg min whd was killed had, in coiii- 
-pliance WFith the reqneit of hit mother, 
promised her iie wonid not enter into the 
crowd* and accordingly took his station in 
the church-yard. The story might probably 
have heen told by other speciet of religion* 
ists besides Turks. - 

'< The inteription Oir the trantfparenei^s at 
Af. Otto*t house In Porttnan-tquare; on the 
illnminaiion iCight, was at Ikrtt^ Peace an\iCoi%- 
cord\ hat a party of sanors in the ittornlng, 
whose honest patriotltnHlid^ot regard trifling 
differences of orthogl^phy, fntlsted upon it 
that they Were not e^hsquered, aUd that no 
Frenchman should say so ; and tO t]i« word 
Amity, which ctn hardly be tegvrded at Eng- 
lish, was substituted in its iStnd. 

** inuminaiions aie hetitr managed at Bome. 
Imagine the vast dome of St. Ptler^t covered 
with large lamps, so arrangcil as to ditplty its 
fine form ; those lamps all kindled at the tame 
minute, and the whole dome emerging, as it 
were ftron^ total darkness, in one blaze of light. 
This, and the fire>worfct from St. Angele, which 
. from their grandeur, admit of m> adequate 
description, prevent those pertoni who hare 



beheM them, from ei^oyingtbe twinkling light 
of halfpenny candles scattered in the window;; 
of London^ or the crowns and regal cyphers 
which here and there manifest the seal, the 
interest, or the emulation of individuals.** 

Oa extraordinary occasions not only the 
cupola of St. Peter^s, but also the whole front, 
and the coloqade are illuminated. Thousands 
of rockets are let off from the castle of Saint 
Attgelo,,and towards the conclusion, the whole 
area of the castle casts forth fountains of fire,' 
as if from the month of a volcano, and the 
reflection of these fire-woi-ks on the river 
Tiher, on the banks of which the eattle is 
situated, it inexpretsibly beautiful, ctpecially 
to the spectators on the bridge. ^ 

The whole of the moth letter is an ac- 
connt of the execution of Governor Wall ; 
from which we shall only mention that 

** The joy of the mob at seeing him app^r 
on the scaffold was so great, that they set up 
three hasaas, — an instance of ferocity which 
had never occurred before. The mitcndile 
man, quite overcome by this, begged the hang' 
man to hasten his work. When he was turned 
off, they began their huzzas again; hut in- 
stead of proceeding to three distinct thouts, 
they stopped at the firtt. The feeling which 
at one moment ttruck so many thousands, re- 
pressed their acclamations at once, and awed 
them into a dead silence when they saw the 
object of theh' hatred In the act and agony of 
death, is tnrely at honourable to the popular 
characters any trait which.hat bete recorded 
of any people, in any age or country.'* 

A Turk mi^ht relate several circum- 
stances mentioned in this letter as additional 
proofs of Cute. 

The tenth letter is on martial law, where* 
in the author says : 

** 'the martial laws of England are the most 
barbarous which at thit day eaitt ui Europe. 
The offender is sometimes sentenced to receive 
a thousand Itshet; — ^a surgeon stands by Xk> 
feef his pulsb duruig the execution, and de- 
termine how long the flogging can be continue 
without kflling hhn. When human nature 
can sustain no more, he It remanded to pri- 
son \ hit wound, for from the shoulders to the 
loins it leaves him one wbund, is dressed, and 
at soan as it is sufBcicntly healed to be laid 
open again in the same manner, he is Itrought 
ont to undergo the remainder of his sentence. 
And this is repeatedly and openly practised in 
a country, where they read in their churches, 
and in their houses, that Bible, in their own 
language, which taith, < forty stripes may the 
judge inflict on the offender atfd not exceed ^ 
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\Vc hope iftid believe t\m accoont is 
exafifgeiatea. Saint Pauls says, " of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one." At Berlin, Dresden, the Hague, and 
other parts of the continent, one of the mi- 
ll far7 punishments used to be, for the 
ortbnder to run the gantlet. We shall give 
some account of an execution of this sort 
inflicted in one of the capitals of the 
northern continent, on a soldier who had 
deserted three times. After he had heard 
his sentence, it was left to his option to 
undergo it, or to be shot. He preferred 
the former; accordingly he was brought 
into the field, where three hundred and 
fifty soldiers were placed in two ranks 
facing each other. A man then walked 
between them from one end to the other, 
' with a bundle of osier twigs under each 
arm, from which every soldier drew one ; 
these switches were as thick as a goosequill, 
tapering to a point, and two feet in length ; 
none longer* lest they might cut into the 
belly of the criminal. The deserter was 
to walk six times up, and six times down 
between the ranks, which would make the 
number of stripes 4200 j behind everyHen 
men, an officer attended to see that every 
man did his duty, and the commander, on 
horseback, superintended the whole. 

At starting the criminal had a sm.all 
glass of brandy given him, whjcb he drank, 
and three or four leaden bullets wer^ put 
into his mouth to chew, tliat he might not 
Lite off his tongue; Hu armed soldier 
marched before him. After having walked 
three times up and down the ranks, which 
he did in eight minutes, his sltoulder- 
blades and back-bone were quite bare, he 
had then received two thousand one 
hundred lashes ; he did not utter the least 
cry ; brandy and fresh bullets were given 
him at the end of each^walk, as he hgd 
ground the first lead to pieces, which kept 
dropping from his foaming mouth* He 
bore the whole with the firmness of a savage 
-under torture. His f&ce was as horribly 
expressive as can be imagined. He was 
then unable to proceed, and what became 
of him we know not, he had only suffered 
half his first day's sentence, and was to re- 
ceive the same number of stripes the next 
day, which it would appear could not have 
• Veen iniiictedy because in such a terrible 



situation he would not be able to turn bim- 
fclf in bed where he probably laid several 
months on his belly. 

After all these tortures, if he survived 
them, he was to be chained by the leg to a 
wheelbarrow for six years, and work at the 

fortifications. 

The twelfth letter is on the ministry, ard 
on Catholic emancipation. The ihirieeuth 
on dress. 

«* The clergy are generally known hy a bogc 
and hideous wig, once considered tab« m ne- 
cessary a covering for a learned head a« an ivy- 
bush is for an owl, but which even pbysicMOS 
have now discarded, and left only to school- 
masters and doctors in divinity. 

•* The dress of English women is perfect, as 
fiir as it goes ; it leaves nothing to be wished, 
except that there might be a little mors of 

it." 
The sixteenth lettercontaihsiomecurions 

anecdotes about informers. The eighteenth 
is about Drury-lane theatre, and " their 
two meet celebrated performers, Kemble, 
and his sister M is. Siddons." An analysis of 
the Winter's Tale is also'given. 

The nineteenth and twentieth relate t« 
the church service. We recommend them 
both to the reader's perusal, and shall only 
make two short extracts. The first is : 

" The church festivals, however, are not 
entirely unobserved ; though the English will 
not pray, they will eat ; and accordingly they 
have particular dainties for all the great hoJy- 
days. On Shrove-Tuesday they eat what they 
call pan-cakes. For mid-lent Sunday they 
have large pium-enkes, crusted with sag*' 
like snow. For CJood-Friday, hot bunsmsrkcd 
with a cross, for breakfast; the only relic of 
religion remaining among all their cuaUiu^- 
These bun« will keep for ever witbotit bccwaiac 
mouldy, by virtue of the holy sign imprtssed 
upon them. On the feast of St. Michael the 
ai'changely every body must cat goose fur din- 
ner; and ou the nativity, turkey, with what 
they call Christmas pies. They have the caka 
again on the festival of the kings.'' 

The other extracts now follow. 

« During the last generation, it was the 
ambition of those persons in the lower ranks 
of society who were just above the peasantry, 
to make one of their son* a clergyman, if they 
fancied he had a talent for learning. But 
tiifles have changed, and the situation of a 
clergyman who has no family interest is too 
unpromiisipgto be ray louger an object ufcuvy. 
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They whc» would formerly have adventnred 
in the church, now become commercial adven- 
tarers j in consequence commerce is now far 
more orerstocked with adTenturers than ever ! 
the church has been, and men are starving as 
clerks instead of as curates. The master of 
one of the free ^ammar-schools, who, twenty 
years ago, used to be seeking' what they call 
curacies fiir his scholars, had always many 
more expectants than he could supply with 
churches, has now applications for fire curates, 
and cannot find one to accept the situation. 
On the contrary, » person in this great city, 
advertised lately for a clerk ; the salary was 
hy no means large, nor was the situation in 
other respects particularly desirable; yet he 
had no fewer than ninety applicants/* 

The twciuy-first- letter enumerates 
flower- fanciers, pigeon- fauciers, butterfly- 
breeders, collectors of Queen Anne's far- 
things, seekers of male tortoise-shell cats : 

**" Some person ha^ just g^ren notice that he 
is in possession of such a curiosity, and offera 
to treat with the Tirtaoai for the sale of this 
rara aoil, as he literally calls it They call the 
male cats in this country Thomas, and the 
male asses either £dwai;(l or John. 

** The passion for old china is confined to old 
women. The wiser sort of collectors go upon 
the maxim ' of having something of every 
thing, and every thing of something.* Medals, 
minerals, shells, tradesmen's copper tokens, 
play-billfe, tea-pots, specimens of every icind of 
old and modern wign, visiting cards, &c.** 

Mo&t of these articles are mentioned 
with anecdotes of the collectors, for which 
we must refer to the letter, which likewise 
records book and print-fanciers, not with 
any view to literature, or the acquisition of 
knowledge, but solely as euriosities. 

'< The king of collectors iA a geutleman, 
who with great pains and expense procures the 
halters which have been used at execntious ^ 
these he arranges round his museum in chro- 
nological order, labelling each with the name 
of the criminal to whom it belonged, the his- 
tory of his offence, and the time and place of 
his execution. In the true spirit of virt6, he 
•light to hang himself, and leave his uwa halter 
to complete thecolleoiion, 

The next letter treats of coins, paper 
carrency, and forgery. After stating the 
badness of the shillings and sixpences i,n 
circulation, the writer says, that although 

** A now coinage of silver has been wanted, 
and called for time out of inin^, tlie exceeding 
difficulty at handing the measure still prevents 



it. For, if the old silver were permitted to be 
current only for a week after the new is issued, 
all the new would be ground smooth and re-' 
issued in the same stiate as the old^ as has bean 
done with all the silver of the two last reigns. 
And if any temporary medium were substituted 
till the old money could be called in, that aUo 
would be imnofediately counterfeited. You can 
have no conception of the iugeuuity; the acti- 
vity, and the indefatigable watchfulness of 
roguery in England.** 

The author proposes *' an easy and 
effectual mode of preventing the repetilion 
of forgery, by amputating the tbutnb/* 
And for preventing the forging of bank- 
notes : 

. ** There shonld in every bill b« two engrav- 
ings, the one copper, the other in wood, earh 
executed by the best artist in his respective 
branch.*' 

We must again refer to the letter. 

The remaining three letters, which 
conclude the volume, arc on Westminster 
Abbey; on names j on hunting, and shoot- 
ing; and on the poor-laic's. They 'contain 
numerous observations, which instruct as 
well as entertain. Mention is made of 
** an irreverent species of wit," which has 
been indulged in namrng children. A 
person named Ball, christened his three 
sous. Pistol, Musket, and Cannon; and 
another, having an illegitimate bo}*, bap- 
tized him Nebuchadnezzar, because he was 
to be sent to ^rass, that is, nursed by a 
poor woman in the country. 

The second volume contains likewise - 
twenty-six letters, the first of whicb re- 
lates to St. Paul's. In the second letter, is 
the following account of the '* Re- estab- 
lishment of the monastic orders in Eng- 
land/* which we shall transcribe. 

•* There are at this time five Catholic col- 
leges in England and two in Scotland, and 
twelve schools and 4&cademies for the inst|;uc« 
tion of boys. Eleven schools (br feuialifrs, 
besides what separate ones are krpt by the 
English' Benedictine nnns fnmi Duukirk. The 
nnns from Bruges. The nuns from Liege. 
The Augustinian nuus from liOnvain. The 
English Benedictine nuus from Cambray. 
The Benedictine nuns from Ghent. Those of 
the same order from Montargis. And the 
Dominican ndius from Bntssels. In all these 
communities the rnlcs of th« respective cu'ders 
arc observed, aud novices are admitted; they 
are convents as well as schools. The poor 
Classes have four establishments, in which only 
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narice»are rcceired, not srholsra. The Tere- 
Hiant three. The Benedtctine nuni One. 

** Coaveots of monki are not so nnmerons ; 
and indeed in the present itate of things, se- - 
cuUr clerf^ were better labourers in the Tine- 
ysrd. I'be Carthnsians, however, hare an 
c»tah]ishnieBt in the full Tigoar of their rnlel 
Who runld have hoped to live and see these 
thiiics in Enslandr* 

In a future edition we hope all the places 
where these convents, monasteries, and 
nunneries are established, will be specified, 
-with an account of the numbers of the 
monks ami uuns; the particular revenue 
of each foundalibn^ by Avhom founded 
and maintained, together with such anec- 
liotes of the friars and nuns in their new 
residences as may have been obtained. 
) 'Specially of the Carthusians :' the friars 
of this Species have been described by 
Mercier, as ** famous monks, who from a 
spirit of penitence, rendered the seas tri- 
butary to their tables, never conversed but 
>vith thcjr bottles, caned toothpicks, 
taui^ht their birds to sing by means of a 
small ban el-organ, cast little lyaxen virgins 
in moulds, aAd died at fourscore^ their 
cells full of ratifios and sweetmeats.'* 

The Carthusians {Charireojr), are an 
order of monks, instituted by Saint Bruno, 
above seven hundred years ago, on a rocky 
mountain, situated in a horrid desert, five 
leap;ues from Grenoble, in the province of 
Fiance, formerly called Dauphine, and 
known by the uam.eo( La grande Chart reuie. 
It was remarkable for the austerity of its 
rules, which obliged the monks to per- 
petual solitude, and perpetual silence^ 
toi^ether with total abstinence from flesh- 
meat, or fowls, even in case of dangerous 
maladies, and being at death's door. 

Bruno was created a saint, or canonized, 
four hundred years after hi; death. 

These monks are best known in Eng- 
laud from their ^/^um, or book in which 
travellers inserted their names, the dates, 
and some sentence. Many of these have 
been published. 

Wc know not of any nunnery, or females 
belonging to this order. 

In the twenty-ninth letter we find 
*< The heretical sects (in England) are so nn- 
inero'ni, that an explanatory dictionary of their 
names has been published. They form a curious 
list.'* 



ing to forty-three. The translator in a note 
says: 

" It would he tuperflnons to make . say 
comment apon the ignorant or iosol^t wan- 
ner in which synonymous appellation are here 
classed as diflfecent sects. The Popirii snthor 
seems ^o have aimed at something like wit, by 
arrauging them in rhymes :— ras this conUinut 
{ br prese. red in the trans)mlion« and it is a pity 
any wit ehoald be lost, the original, sack as it 



is, follows. 
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There are twenty- three with the Spanish 
termination ianost ten ending in is/u, two 
in antes^ one in otoi, and seven in tm* 
In English mm, tsf#, eni$% ott, and en. 
The comical Don calls this ** a precious 
nometiclatute.'* 

** Arminianos, Soctnianoa, Basterianos, Pro- 
biterianos, Nuevos (new) Americsnot, Sabellis- 
nos, Lnteranos,Moravianos,Swedenborfisnos» 
Atheaasianoa, EpiscopalinnoSy Ariaaos, 8sb- 
j batarianos, Trinitarianos, Unitarianos, Mil- 
lenariaaoa, Nec^ssarianos, Snblapsarisoos, 
Anthnonianoa, Hutchinsonianos; Saodemo- 
niaaoa, Mnggletoniajios, Baf>ttiitas, Ansbap- 
tistas, Pspdobaptistas, Methodistas, Papistas, 
Unirersalistas, GaMnistas, Materialifitas, 
DestmccionisCfis, Brown i^tas, Independaotcs, 
Protestantes, Huguenotos, Xonjurerosi Se- 
cederoa, Hcrnbuttferos, Dnnkeroe, Jnmperus, 
Shakeros, and Qoakeros.** 

Don Alvarez might have translated the 
names of the three last sects, which are 
Jumpers, Shakers, and Quakers, and called 
them Saltadoros, Sacudidorqs,and Tembla- 
doros. 

The thirtieth letter on watering-places, 
begins thus : 

" The EtigUsh migrate an regularly as 
rooks. Home-sickness is a disease wbirh has 
no existence in a certain state of civiliistion 
or of luxury, and instead of it, these islsnclcrs 
are subject to periodical fits, of what 1 shall 
beg leave to call oOrophobhy a disorder with 
which physicians are perfectly weR acquaint- 
ed, though it may notyet hare been cataloeu*^ 
in the nomenclature of nosology. The 
tribes of wealth and fashion, swam down to 
the sea-coast as punctually as the laod-crabs 
in the West Indies march the same wsy. ' In 
theae heretical countries parents have but <me 
way of disposing of their daughters, snd ia 
that way M becomes less and less easy to iiii* 
' pose of them ever^ year, becau^ the loodevf 
living becomes continually more expensive, 
the numbers of adveuturtafl in every pfff**" 



This list is first given in Englishi amount- 1 siop, yearly, increases^ and uf cowst o^rf 
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adveutum'*! cbsBCe of succns is proportion- 
ately diminuhed. Those who have daughters, 
take them to these public places to look for 
hoRbands ; and there no indelicacy in this) 
bccavse others, who hare no such motive for 
freq uentinl^ them, go likewise, in consequence 
of the fashion." 

The seventeen letters fbllowing, contain 
sin account of the author's journey to the 
Lakes, by way of Oxford, Worcester, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Chester, and Liver- 
pool; and of his return tbtough Curl isle, 
York, Lincoln, Cambridge, and New- 
market. Our limits will not allow us to 
make large . extracts, but we invite our 
readers to not fee particularly the observa- 
tions the Don makes on our two universi- 
ties, and shall only insert a few of, the re- 
marks which b€ made in various places 
i^hich he vL<(ited during his tour. 

He mentions seeing several small boats 
di the Isis, which 

*' Had only a single person in each ; and 
in some of these he sat face-forward, leaning 
back as m. a chair, and plying with both hands 
a dot^ble^bladrd oar, in alternate strokes, so 
that his motion was like the path of a serpent. 
One of these canoes is so light that a man can 
carry it ; but few persons are skilful or veu- 
turotts enough to use it.". 

There is a row of trees behind the new 
college, at Oxford, of which " the lower 
branches of every one is grafted into its 
next neighbour, so that the whole are. in 
this \Vay united." 

On seeing the numher of persons, and 
even children, employed in the manufac* 
tureSf at Manchester, our traveller remarks, 
that, 

** Xhfey are deprived in cdildhood of all in- 
utrnction and all enjoyment, of the sports in 
which childhood instioctively indulges, of fresh 
air by day, and of natoiul slcsep by night.— 
Th^ir health, physical and moral, is alike de- 
stroyed 'y they die of diseases induced by un-* 
remitting task-work, by confinement In the 
impure atmosphera of crowded rooms, by the 
particles of metallic or vegetable dnst which ' 
they ai*e continually inhaling; or they live to 
grow up without decency, without comfort,* 
and without hope; without morals, without, 
religion, and without shame ^ and bring forth ; 
slaves, like themselves, to tread iu the same 
t>ath of misery.** 

Observing vtry young children at work, 
he was told 



" That they get their bread almost as soon 
as they cau run about ; ahid that girls are em- 
ployed there, without ceasing, till they mairy, 
and then they know nothing about domestic ' 
work, not even how to mend a stockiug, or boil 
a potatoe." 

■ The Spaniard says, he rctumcd with a 
feeling at heart which mude hin> thank 
God he was not an Englishman. \Ve must 
refer to the book for a further account of 
the manufacth ring system. 

He mentions a cannon, which- was dis- 
charged for him near a particular pait of 
the Lake of Keswick, to display the ccho^ 
he heard the sound rolling from hill to 
hill, but for tliis he paid four shillings. 

** a is trne, there was an inferior one, which 
would have cost only two shillio^ and six- 
pence ; but when one bnys an echo, who would 
be content to put up with the second best, in- 
stead of ordering at ouce the super-o^tra-* 
double-superfine ? 

** At Bowes (iu Yorkshire) begins Ihe great 
grazing conutry for cluldren.— -It is the cheap- 
est part of England, and schools for boy? hare 
long been established here. We took up tn • 
of these lads on the roof of *the stage-coach, 
who were returning to their parents in Loii- 
don, after a complete Yorkshire education. — 
One of these waa a fine thriving, thick-headed 
fellow, with a bottle belly, and a bulbous nose ; 
of that happy and swinish temperameut thai 
it might be sworn he wonld feed and fatten 
wherever he weut. One of these schools con- 
sists of Irish boys, and the mast n- goes over 
every summer to catch a^rove of thcru."* 

The forty-eighth letter, written from 
London, gives an account of elect ion.s', 
-boroughs, bribery, Bristol-marriages, i8rc. 

The next is on fashions. — After having 
enumerated the extravagant and ridiculous 
dresses of women twenty or thirty years 
ago, such as tight lacing, high heels, hair 
powdered, pinned, and matted with poma- 
tum; pi otuberances on the hips^ called 
hustlers; another behind, called rumpj a 
merry -thought, of wire, on the breast, co 
puff out the handkerchief; and "pads in 
front, to imitate what it must originally 
have been invented to conceal,** he con- 
cludeSf 

<' All these fashions went, like the French 
monarchy, and about the same time ; but when 
the ladies began to strip themselves, they did 
not know where te stop.** 
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The last three letten are on quacks* ani- 
mal magnetism, metallic tractors, &c. 

The third ▼olume ceasiats of twenty- four 
letters. The first treats of methodists, of 
William Huntingdon, S. S. (sinner saved); 
of another "faith- preacher, A. J. C." these 
capitals are explained in the booh The 
next letter is on the Bible. 

The fifty- fourth is on thp curiosity and 
credulity of the English. From this ^e 
shall quote a couple of instances. 

Our traveller was attracted by a show- 
board, on which was inscribed, ** To be 
seen here, the surprising large child." 

** This was m boy, who seemed to be about 
four years old ; and because he was stupid, and 
could only articulate a lew words very imper- 
fectly, his parents swore he was only eighteen 
months— sod were showing him (br a pro- 
digy" 

** A few years ago, there was a fellow irith a 
long beard in London^ who professed himself 
to be the wandering Jew .-»He declared he had 
been with Noah in the ark. Some person 
asked him which conutry be liked best.of all 
that he had visited in his long peregrinations \ 
he answered, Spain, as perhaps a man would 
have done who had really seeu all the world. 
But it was remarked, as rather extraordinary, 
that a Jew should prefei* the eountry of the 
inquisition. ' Ood bless you. Sir,* replied the 
ready rogoe, shaking hu head, and smiling at 
the same time, as if at the error of the ol^er- 
vation, " it was long before Christianity that 
I was last in Spain ; and I shall not go there 
again till it is all over.;* 

The next letter treats of newspapers, 
pufis, advertisements, reviews, and their 
mischievous effects ; magazines and novels. 
The fifty-seventh, contains an account of 
tlie Quakers; another, one of Sweden- 
borgianism ; another, on the Jews. Three 
letters on " pseudo- prophets," whose names 
are not worth our mentioning. We have 
neither room nor inclination to make any 
extracts from these, because the whole 
merits perusal, and we wish briefly to give 
some idea of the contents of the remaining 
letters, by inserting a few select passages 
fiom them. 

.' Speaking about pastry-cooks and con- 
fectioners, iced creams and iced waters, 
our Spaniard vjpry justly says, 

'< Tbcie northern people do not understand 
the management of southern luxuries ;■ they 
fill their cellars with ice instead of snow. 



though it is procured with more difficulty and 
greater expense, and most be broken to tlie 
consistency of compccased snow before it can 
be used.** 

*' Our (Spanish) peasantry have a never, 
fhiling source of amusement in the dsacc, and 
the guitar. Here (in Englahd) the poor never 
flance. Mnitic i* as little the amusement of 
the pFopIe as dancing. Never was a natioa is 
unmusical.** 

After enlarging upon this topic, the 
author mentions buU-baiting, and boxing) 
of this last divei-sion, be says, 

** Its frequency is an irrefragafak proof of 
national baibarity.--^ot unfrequently the 
whole is a concerted scheme, that a few ropM 
may cheat a great many fools. Ycl,UDtvitb- 
standing all the attention which these people 
bestow upon this savage art, for which tkey 
have public schools, they are outdone by tar 
vages. "SVhen one of the Englii^h sqmdrODS 
of discovery was at Toogataboo, several of tlie 
natives boxed with the sailors for love, ss the 
phrase is, and in every iusianoe the savage was 
victorious." 

The natural history of coxcombs, fops 
and fashionables, is the subject of one of 
the letters, which also treats of walkers. 

*^ Some of the English gentlemen woold 
make the best running footmen in the world."* 

Of the fat ox,— 

<' The great ambitiou is to make the animal 
as fat as possible, by which means it is dis- 
eased and miserable while it lives, and when 
dead, of no use to any body but the taUov- 
chandler." 

Of the Egyptian letters,-^ 

" Which, a« the Egyptians had no letters, 
you will doubtless conceive must be cu- 
rious.** 



On the Royal Institution.— On the fa- 
shionable topics of conversation, about 
mind and matter, free-will and necessity! 
ideas, volition, space* duration, &c. the 
easiest way of obtaining distinction, and 

** Getting that kind of notoriety, is, by pro- 
fessing to be a metaphysician, because of sncb 
raefaphysics a man may get as much ia half 
an hour as in his whole life.** • 

Among the remarks on the English lao- 
guagc, Don Manuele quotes the following 
technical terms in cookery* which instruct 
the reader 

'* To cut up a turkey, to rear a goose, to 
wSng a partridge^ to thigh a woodcock, to un- 
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hrace a duck, to unlace a rabbit, to aVlay a 
pheasant, to display a crane, to d^member a 
Heron, and to lift a iwan. 

«* In printing poetry, they always begin the 
line with a capital letter^ (which ia the custom 
with all nations except our own,) whether the 
•entence requires it or not : this, though at 
the expence of ail propriety, certainly gives a 
sort of architectural uniformity io4be page. 

I " Another remarkable peculiarity is, that 
tfcey always write the personal pronoun, I, with 
mcapitallrtter!— ^ May we not consider this 
great I as an nnidteoded proof how much an 
Englishman thinks of his own consequence?'" 

We think the only reason is, because it 
is a single fetter. We have never seen this 
pronoun with a capital, in any European 
language, except at the beginning of a pa- 
ragraph, or after a full stop: but then 
those pronouns arc all of two or tliree let- 
ters, — egOt yOf iof eUpjCf ich, ik^ &c. 

^* No mark of interrogation, or admiration, 
is ever prefixed : this they flbight advantage- 
ously borrow from us.'^ 

All the modern Spanish books are printed 
-with a reversed mark of interrogation, or 
admiration, before the paragraph ^ich 
requires it; and another similar mark, in 
the usual way, at the end. We have given 
an example of each of these, in a preced- 
ing paragraph. 

In Lord Holland*s interesting account 
,of Lope De Vega, the Spanish sonnets arc 
printed with these marks, of which the 
utility is evident. 

The three last letters describe the au- 
-thors journey to Falmouth, on his retura 
borne, as he says, through Bath, Bristol, 
and Plymouth, after a stay of sixteen 
months in England. 

Of Bath, he says : — 

•* According to the fabulons history of Eng- 
land, the virtues of the hot springfl here were 
discovered long before the Christian sera, by 
Bladud, a British prince, who having been 
driven from his father's house, because he was 
leprous, was reduced, like the prodigal son, to 
keep swine. His pigs, says the story, had the 
aume disease as himself : in their wanderings 
they came to thu valley, and rolled iu the 
warm mud where these waters stagnated ; — 
they were healed by them. Bladiul, perceiv- 
ing their cure, tried the same i^ymcdy with the 
same success ; and when he became king, he 
liuilt a city upon the spot. 

'< A townsman, who had amassed some for- 



tune in trade, built a theatre jast of that sijce 
in which the voice could be heard in all parts 
of the house without being struned, and th« 
movements of the countenance seen without 
being distorted. While the town was thna 
improved by the enterprising liberality of its 
inhabitants, it derived no less advantage from 
the humour of ouex>f those men who are coa« 
tented to ^hibit strong sense, in playing the 
fool well all the days of their lives. By this 
time more persons .visited Bath in search of 
pleasure than of health, «nd these persons, 
among other amusements, had their public 
dances. Now, though Englishmen have proved 
that they can go on peaceably, orderly, and 
well under a free government, it was found 
utterly impossible to keep English women in 
order by any thing short of an at>solute mo- 
narchy. Precedency, in these public meetings, 
was furiously contested, — because, in most in- 
stances, there was no criterion of rank whereby 
it could be decided ; and points which were 
most doubtful, and, it may be added, most in- 
signiticant, are' oftentimes the most warmly 
disputed ; a perpetual dictator for the realm, 
of fashion was necessary, and this person was 
the second who held the office. Nash was his 
name, and his fitness for the office is attested 
by the title of Bean, which is always prefixed 
to it ;— Charlemag^, the Venerable Bede, and 
Beau Nash, being the only three persons whose 
names are always accompanied with the epi- 
thets which characterise them. 

*' Once, after his death, his loss was exem- 
plified in a very remarkable manner* Tw» 
ladies of quality quarrelled iu the ballrroom. 
The rest of the company took part, some on 
one side, some on the other ; Beau Nash was 
^one, and they stood in no awe of his snc- 
ces»or : they became outrageous, a real battle- 
royal took place, and the floor was strewn with 
caps, lappets, curls and cusliions, dlamoni 
pins and pearls. 

<< The enormous joints of meat which eome 
to an English table are always roasted npon a 
spit as long as the old two-handed sword ; 
these spits are now turned by a wheel in the 
chimney which the smoke sets in motion, but 
formerly by the labour of a dog who was 
trained to run in a wheely There was a pecu- 
liar breed for the purpose, called turnspits 
from their occupation, long- backed and short- 
legged ; they are now nearly extinct. The 
mode of teaching them their business was 
more summai-y than humane : the dog was put 
in the wlieel, and a burning coal with him; he 
could not stop without burning his legs, and 
so \i'aB kept upon the full gallop. These dogs 
were by no means fond of their profession j it 
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%a9 itiiiccd hard work to run ia ft wliool for 
f«o or three hours, ttirnint; ft'pirce of racat 
which ^as twirr their own wfijrht. Some 
years u«;o a paity of «oun|( cuen at Bath hired 
t!ir ch.-^irmen on a Satunby iii;rht to steal all 
the turiispiti; in town, and lock tl^CTn vp till 
ilio folio winaf eTeiitu^. Accordiuf^y on Sun- 
Uay, V hfn c^'cry hody liaa i*oa8t meat for din- 
'ncr, all the cooks were to be seen in the 
airacts,— ♦ Hray hare you Been onr Chtoe? iayt 
one * "Wliy,' rcplh-K the other, < I was coming 
to ask )ou if yon had seen our Pompey r" up 
I'ame a third, while th^y .were talking, to in- 
quire for her Toby, — aud there wai no roast 
int'at in Buth that day. 

** U'lB told 6f tbeffe dogs in this city, that 
o^.e Sunday, when they had as usual followed 
their mistrcfses to church, the Icksob for the 
wlay happeiie'l to be that chapter in Esekiel, 
v( herein the self- nioviug chariots are described. 
"When first the word wlieel was pronounced, 
:.'l the cui-s prirk#>d up their ears in alarm ; at 
the fcco'.sd w!i«d they set up a doleful howl ; 
Q'ld vrh w the dreadful word was uttered a 
third. tin»e, CTiry one of them scampered out 
of church, ii.<'fa>t a^ he could, with his tail 
htt-. .cu Siis U«ii."'* 

Thcsr letters are. alpo replete with anec- 
\io«es aud observations. We shall insert 
ilie last paiagraph and anecdote, in the 
buoV, and have grc?t pleasure incoaclud- 
ini^ Ihis review with such a proper tribute 
to the bi-avcry of oar sailors, paid by a 
t?-3niar<^, real or pretended. 

•* Vott-ir* h«? the merit of having disco- 
vtrt-d r*!#pL,»«''vMl cause of the superiority of 
the En^Ush *t sj.a. The native* of the south 
of F-uTopt navigate srrooth seas; those of the 
rycrili ar* fro^-n w: inuring winter 5 but the 
English f. -r i»' . pen i!l the year, and are na- 
vignted in lortj, dark, stormy nights, when 
Bcthmg hn.f ervut skiH, aud iucessant e\W' 



tion, can pifaci iW L the ^ r m a t L 
degree of eon«deMf« hs their sailors, wkick Is 
almost incredible ; the gpsater the dansv, th» 
greater is their Mthrity ; instead mt shiinldBg 
from toil, every wan is at his poot. — Havltts 
no ftuth-in miPadea. Iw tlselr ddweran^ ^liey 
almoat yo^i mindble^lo deliver thoDBMBlvcs ; 
and, iniftead cJf preparing' tbr death, atruB 
every tinew to svoid it. Added <b this coofir 
denoe) they hnse also, in ww, that which 
snrisea Irom conataat snccesa. The English 
MiHor lieets that he ia master of the se*. — 
Wlwtever he aees ia to do him homage. Hie w 
always on the leek^nt, not wfth the fear of an 
edHny before hia eyes, but Jike a strong |Hnte» 
with the hope of gain ; and whe» going into 
action, with an equal or eren a superior 'force, 
he caknhitea his profits as certaisjy an if the 
enemy wfere akea^ taken. * There,* aaid th« 
master of a frigate, when the captain did act 
choose to engage a superior French fhrce, he- 
capae he had a eonvoy in charge^—* there^"* 
said he, with a groan, « there'a sevca hundred 
ponnda lost to aae for ever.'-*Aa ^ fc«r, H ii 
not in their nature. Qam of these men wcot 
to see a juggler exhibit hia tricks ; there h^r- 
pened to be a quantity of gunpowder in the 
apartment underneath, which took fire and 
blew up the house. The sailor was throw* 
into a garden behind, wheie he fell without 
being hurt.*— He stretched his arms and legs, 
got up, shook himself, rubbed hia eyea, mkI 
then cried out,— conceiving what had hap- 
pened to be only a part of the peflbniiance» 
an^ perfectly willing to go throng the whole» 
* D.-n the fellow', I wonder what, the dera he 
wiU do next/* 



A pleasant vein of sarcasm pervades the 
whole work, without the least tincture of 
ill- nature; add ve dismiss it without anf 
doubt of ihe approbation it will meet with 
from a discerning public 
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